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INTRODUCTION 


I.EWES’s Life of Goethe was almost the first to be written, and in 
e:>sentials it is still perhaps the best. For a long time it was the 
popular biography even in Germany, where now, however, it has 
been superseded by Uielschowsky’s Goethe^ a valuable work un¬ 
doubtedly, though written by a less skilful hand. Many years 
ago, when 1 wished to become acquainted with the facts of 
Goethe’s life, I rejected Lewes's biography, with that exaggerated 
fear we always leci in youth of following an old-fashioned authority, 
and selected Duntier’s. 1 was wrong. Uuntzer possessed indeed 
all the merits of scholarship ; his detail, his impartiality, his 
severe devotion to facts, are admirable and have not been sur¬ 
passed, but his work is not, and never professed to be, a broad 
summing up of a great and many-sided personality. To-day 1 
would recommend those who desire to have, within the covers of 
one volume, the mam facts of Goethe’s life, the statement of hii 
achievements, and the means of estimating his place m the world, 
to select Lewes. Certainly there are some irrelevant and digres¬ 
sive passages in this book, but in the abridged edition which 
Lewes himself made in 1873, under the title of 7 he Story of 
Goethe's L.tfe^ far too much was cut out. It is better to study the 
complete work, as finally revised by the author, and here, by the 
sound judgment of the editor and publishers of /Cvery man’s Library, 
presented to the reader in a single compact and beautiful volume.' 

Lewes completed his Life at Weimar in 1855, but he had 
planned it some years earlier, when such a work still had the 
freshness of a new task and an original exploration. He was 
singularly well equipped for the work. Born in London in 1817, 
of remote Welsh descent, and grandson of a notable actor, he 
had received a many-sided education, largely in France and 
Germany. At one time he studied medicine, but his inability to 
endure the spectacle of suffering caused him to abandon all idea 
of becoming a doctor; at a much later period in life, however, he 
reverted to the study of physiology, became a pioneer in modem 

' I recommend the reader, even if his knowledge of German is but slight, 
to have by bis side in reading this biography Hartleben's GMike-Brtvier, a 
collection of some of the most intimately personal of Goethe's poems (includ¬ 
ing a few usually excluded from ooUecteo editions), dironologically arranged, 
the date and occasion of composition being staled in the headlines, ft i> an 
mvaluable commentary on the biographic^ narrative, 
fii 
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biological speculation, and made various valuable physiological 
suggestions. He had an inherited passion for the drama, wrote 
plays, as well as dramatic criticism, and sometimes himself acted. 
The bent of his literary tastes led him to sympathise with the 
qualities of French rather than of German literature, but from an 
early period he admired Goethe as well as Lessing. He became 
also a novelist, and attained in this field a certain measure of 
success. In philosophy he was always interested, having indeed 
planned a philosophical treatise before he was twenty. His chief 
achievement here was his well-known Biographical History of 
Philosophy., published in 1845, not indeed a profound work, but 
brilliant and stimulating. A few years later he planned the I.ife 
0/ Goethe. It was an important epoch in his own life. He had 
married some time earlier, but the marriage was unfortunate. 
There were wrongs on both sides, and in 1854 he left his family, 
though still working hard to support wife and cfiildren, and joined 
(jeorge Eliot. On taking this memorable step the pair went to 
live in Germany, studying Goethe in the places he had made 
famous, and here, in George Eliot's company, Lewes completed 
the I.ife, certainly one of the most admirable biographies in the 
English language. He died in 1878. 

A part of the charm and the value of Lewes’s biography lies in 
his nearness to its object. He was old enough to have talked 
with Goethe ; he actually talked and corresponded with many who 
had known him intimately, and in this and other ways he acquired 
much original information and saw many unpublished letters. 
His nearness also enabled him to view Goethe without that halo 
which distance and the reverence of several generations have 
now surrounded him with ; there is nothing of the abject hero- 
worshipper about Lewes, and (although his opinions by no means 
always carry conviction) he discusses, criticises, even condemns, 
when he thinks it necessary. He wrote for a world which still 
knew little about Goethe, and cherished many antipathetic pre¬ 
judices; this gave him a freedom of which he fully availed himself; 
that is the source of much of the freshness and vivacity of his 
work. There was another and even more important sense m 
which Lewes was near to Goethe. He was not a man of genius, 
but with his very various talents and aptitudes he had the tempera¬ 
ment of genius. In his own smaller way he had encountered the 
same problems of art and thought and life as Goethe had had to 
wrestle with. Goethe was a dilettante—that is to say, a lover of 
all things—on a more than heroic scale ; Lewes was something of 
the same on a lower plane. He was an artist and a man of 
science, a thinker and a man of the world. It was an invaluable 
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combination of qualities for approaching a personality of Goethe's 
immense scope; none of his successors have possessed a similar 
excellent qualification, certainly not Dunizer, the dry and precise 
scholar, nor Bielschowsky, an invalided school-teacher, pensioned 
by government, who spent his life in Berlin. Lewes’s position in 
relation to his subject gave him a freedom and independence, a 
sanity and balance of judgment, which we can scarcely expect 
from the ordinary “ Gocthe-invcstigator.” 

It is impossible, indeed, that Lewes’s presentation of particular 
aspects of Goethe's life and activity should be equal at every point 
to that reached by those who have written special monographs 
m this field. If, for instance, we read Fehcic Ewan’s book on 
Goethe’s father, we obtain a more complete, interesting, and 
sympathetic picture of the Frankfurt town-councillor than Lewes, 
or even Goethe himself, has given us. Professor Herford again, 
m his Taylonan lecture on Goethe’s Italian journey, presents that 
significant epoch in Goethe’s life in a more lucid, orderly, and 
comprehensive way than Lewes, with whom, however, he is by 
no means in conflict. When, again, Lewes, following Goethe's 
enthusiastic friends, describes him as m personal appearance “a 
young Apollo,” he is no doubt right in the main, but when we 
read Stahl’s sah Goethe ausf we learn that deductions arc 

to be made from that description. To give one more instance, 
Lewes’s chapter on Goethe as a man of science is admirable ; but 
we cannot expect that he should give us so wonderful a picture 
of Goethe’s scientific activities as has lately been presented in 
Goethe als t^'aturforscher^hy Professor Rudolf Magnus, who has 
here followed Goethe step by step. But in all essentials Lewes’s 
conclusions remain well balanced and reliable. 

Whatever Lewes's skill and judgment as a biographer, however, 
the doubt may still arise whether the activity of Goethe-sludents 
during the past thirty years has not revealed much that ought to 
have a place in every good biography, and much also that is 
likely to invalidate conclusions founded on imperfect knowledge. 
That IS a reasonable suspicion. I have, therefore, systematically 
compared Lewes’s and Bielschowsky's works, chapter by chapter, 
in order to ascertain what new light the latter casts on the former. 
While Bielschowsky, whose work is on a larger scale, inevitably 
gives more information, new and old, both about Goethe and his 
friends, It can scarcely be said that at any crucial point he over¬ 
throws Lewes’s presentment of the matter, or even that he reveals 
the existence of any misleading personal bias in his predecessor. 
Lewes with insistent iteration seeks indeed to show that Goethe’s 
Autobiography^ written m old age, is inaccurate ; Bielschowsky is 

♦ 269 
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convinced of its accuracy in every detail. But as Lewes considen 
that the inaccuracy is mainly that of tone, it is not clear that this 
divergence of opinion is radical. Again, German critics have 
been inclined to resent Lewes’s rather slighting attitude towards 
German culture generally, an attitude, however, which he shared 
with one of the greatest of Germans, Nietzsche. Yet Lewes 
emphasises the Germanic culture with which Goethe became im¬ 
pregnated at Strasburg; while Hielschowsky, on his side, admits 
that ‘‘Goethe’s Germanic nature is more app.irent to foreigners 
than to his fellow-countrymen.” Lewes, in telling how Goethe 
received his licentiate at the University, wonders how or where 
he obtained his doctor’s degree j Bielschowsky knows that the 
licentiate was counted, even officially, as equivalent to the degree. 
The point is typical of many that are due to the growth of know¬ 
ledge, but they are quite unimportant. 

Of greater interest is the contribution to Goethe’s biography 
furnished by the publication of his letters to Behrisch, the friend 
of his student days at Leipzic. Lewes’s account of Goethe’s 
relations with Kithchen Schdnkopf (Annette) is at some points 
vague i we do not clearly understand how the rupture came 
about, and, misled by Goethe’s own way of stating the matter, 
Lewes attributed the parting entirely to Annette. In the letters 
in which Goethe himself describes the incidents and emotions of 
that time, day by day, to Behrisch, a vivid and detailed page is 
added to his biography. But it is no more than a page, and 
Lewes’s narrative even of this episode requires little re-wnting. 

Lewes and Bielschowsky are not altogether in agreement 
regarding the two women who had the largest part in Goethe’s 
life, Frau von Stem and Christiane Vulpius, who finally became 
his wife. In Lewes’s eyes Frau von Stein was a charming and 
clever coquette, completely mistress of herself, and deliberately 
playing with Goethe. This is not the opinion of Bielschowsky, 
who considers that she genuinely loved him from an early penod 
and comprehended his complex nature, though her character and 
circumstances long held her back from him- Bielschowsky seems 
herein to be supported by the evidence. But in his depreciation 
of Christiane, and his tendency to minimise Goethe’s love for her, 
he seems to be simply following a German tradition. In Germany 
it has required a pioneer like Mirth (in his recent Wtg*ur Utbe) 
to do justice to Christiane and the large place which—with all 
her faults and defects—she held in Goethe’s life; but the same 
standpoint had been taken by Lewes half-a-century earlier. 
Bielschowsky will not even gram—though he admits this is only 
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an opinion—that the Homan EUgios were mainly inspired by 
Christiane. 

There is one important respect in which Bielschowsky has a 
distinct advantage over Lewes. Although Lewes decisively re¬ 
cognises that Goethe’s work was mainly autobiographical in its 
inspiration, much of the detailed evidence of this was not in hit 
hands. Bielschowsky shows that Goethe’s writings were auto¬ 
biographical throughout, and that when not so they were either 
of poor quality or remained mere fragments. Lewes can see no 
personal elements in Clavigo or SttUa, but Bielschowsky points 
out, doubtless correctly, that in the first Marie is based on 
Fredenka, and Carlos corresponds in part to Merck — which 
accounts for Merck’s dislike of the piece—while in Shlla Fernando 
IS Goethe with his more'virile elements omitted, Stella is an exact 
portrait of Lili, and Cecilia is Frederika, who reappears again and 
again in his books, and has her final apotheosis at the conclusion of 
Faust. Lewes has a poor opinion of Fttlla, and the conclusion 
(which greatly puzzled Goethe himselQ is undoubtedly bad, yet 
nevertheless, as Schrempf has lately pointed out, Stella has an 
important place in Goethe’s treatment of the problems of love- 
in Tasso Goethe himself is the poet, Frau von Stein is the 
Princess, and Karl August is Alfonso. In Hermann and Dorothea 
Goethe blended together 1775 and 1795; it is founded on the troubles 
that befell Lili and her husband at the later date, when they had to 
flee from the French Terrorists into Germany, and at the same time 
Goethe learnt the high regard and affection which Lili still cherished 
for him ; in Hermann and his parents he pictured himself and hit 
parents. In the Westostliche Divan Suleika is known with cer¬ 
tainty to be the young actress and dancer, Frau Marianne Willemer, 
who at that time stirred Goethe’s still youthful emotions. 

Yet, however imperfect Lewes’s knowledge was at these and 
similar points, he clearly realised that the study of Goethe’s 
writings is an essential part of the study of Goethe’s life. Even 
the greatest and most memorable of his books, Wilhelm Meister 
and /•'oar/,—instinctively, and sometimes, it would seem, almost un¬ 
consciously,—are great autobiographical transcripts written from 
different sides of the same life. It is the chief value of such a 
book as this of Lewes’s that it gives us the clue to the inter¬ 
penetration of Goethe’s biography with Goethe’s writings. In so 
doing it helps us to understand a life which is, beyond all others, 
full of instruction and inspiration for those who face the complex 
problems of the modern world. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
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PREFACE 


Therk was, perhaps, some temerity in attempting a UJe of 
Goilkt at a time when no German author had undertaken 
the task; but the reception which my work has met with, 
even after the appearance of the biographies by Viehoff and 
Schafer, is a justification of the temerity. The sale of thirteen 
thousand copies in England and Germany, and the sympathy 
generously expressed, not unmingled, it is true, with adverse 
and even angry criticism, are assurances that my labours were 
not wholly misdirected, however far they may have fallen 
short of their aim. For the expressions of sympathy, public 
and private, I cannot but be grateful; and I have done my 
best to profit by criticism even when it was most hostile. 

I wish to make special mention of the assistance tendered 
me by the late Mr. Franz Demmler. Although a stranger to 
me, this accomplished student of Goethe kindly volunteered, 
amid many and pressing avocations, to re-read my book with 
the express purpose of annotating it; and he sent me several 
sheets of notes and objections, all displaying the vigour of 
his mind and the variety of his reading. Some of these 1 was 
glad to use; and even those which I could not agree with or 
adopt, were always carefully considered. On certain points 
our opinions were diametrically opposed; but it was always an 
advantage to me to read criticisms so frank and acute. 

The present edition is altered in form and in substance. 
It has been rewritten in parts, with a view not only of intro¬ 
ducing all the new material which several important publica¬ 
tions have furnished, but also of correcting and reconstructing 
it so as to make it more worthy of public favour. As there is 
litde probability of any subsequent publication bringing to 
light fresh material of importance, I hope that this recon¬ 
struction of my book will be final 
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With respect to the use I have made of the materials at 
hand, especially of Goethe’s Autobiography, I can but repeat 
what was said in the Preface to the First Edition: the 
Dichtung und IVahrheit not only wants the egotistic gar¬ 
rulity and detail which give such confessions their value, 
but presents great difficulties to a biographer. The main 
reason of this is the abiding inaccuracy of tone, which, far 
more misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives 
to the whole youthful period, as narrated by him, an aspect 
so directly contrary to what is given by contemporary evi¬ 
dence, especially his own letters, that an attempt to reconcile 
the contradiction is futile. If any one doubts this, and persists 
in his doubts after reading the first volume of this work, let 
him take up Goethe’s Letters to the Countess von Stolberg, 
or the recently published letters to Kestner and Charlotte, 
and compare their tone with the tone of the Autobiography, 
wherein the old man depicts the youth as the old man saw 
him, not as the youth felt and lived. The picture of youthful 
follies and youthful passions comes softened through the 
distant avenues of years. The turbulence of a youth of 
genius is not indeed quite forgotten, but it is hinted with 
stately reserve. Jupiter serenely throned upon Olympus 
forgets that he was once a rebel with the Titans. 

When we come to know the real facts, we see that the 
Autobiography does not so much misstate as understate; we, 
who can “ read between the lines,” perceive that it errs more 
from want of sharpness of relief and percision of detail than 
from positive misrepresentation. Controlled by contemporary 
evidence, it furnishes one great source for the story of the 
early years ; and I greatly regret there is not more contem¬ 
porary evidence to furnish more details. 

For the later period, besides the mass of printed testimony 
in shape of Letters, Memoirs, Reminiscences, &c, I have 
endeavoured to get at the truth by consulting those who lived 
under the same roof with him, those who lived in friendly 
intercourse with him, and those who have made his life and 
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work a special duty. 1 have sought to acquire and to repro¬ 
duce a definite image of the living man, and not simply of the 
man as he appeared in all the reticences of print. For this 
purpose 1 have controlled and completed the testimonies of 
print by means of papers which have never seen the light, and 
papers which in all probability never will see the light—by 
means of personal corroboration, and the many slight details 
which are gathered from far and wide when one is alive 
to every scrap of authentic information and can see its 
significance; and thus comparing testimony with testimony, 
completing what was learned yesterday by something learned 
to day, not unfrequently helped to one pass-ige by details 
furnished from half-a-dozen quarters, I have formed the 
conclusions which appear in this work. In this difficult, and 
sometimes delicate task, I hope it will be apparent that I have 
been guided by the desire to get at the truth, having no cause 
to serve, no partisanship to mislead me, no personal connection 
to trammel my judgment. It will be seen that I neither 
deny, nor attempt to slur over, points which may tell against 
my hero. The man is too great and too good to forfeit our 
love, because on some points he may incur blame. 

Considerable space has been allotted to analyses and 
criticisms of Goethe’s works; just as in the life of a great 
Captain, much space is necessarily occupied by his campaigns. 
By these analyses I have tried to be of service to the student 
of German literature, as well as to those who do not read 
German; and throughout it will be seen that pains have not 
been spared to make the reader feel at home in this foreign 
land. 

The scientific writings have been treated with what pro¬ 
portionately may seem great length; and this, partly because 
science filled a large portion of Goethe's life; partly, because, 
even in Germany, there was nothing like a full exposition of 
his aims and achievements in this direction. 

Th4 PrUty, North Bank, Park. 

November 1863. 




EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was * an act of faith/ and 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, so 
bannonious in all its parts, that he who made it was smitten 
with a passion. In that faith Everyman’s Library was planned 
out originally on a large scale; suid the idea was to make it 
conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, per¬ 
fection is a tiring to be aimed at and not to tje acliieved in this 
difl&cult world; and since the first volumes appeared there have 
been many interruptions, chief among them Wars, during which 
even the Qty of Books feels the great commotion. But th« 
series always gets back into its old stnde. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was to 
divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, Fiction, 
History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, and to 
forth; with a shelf for Young People. The largest slice of thii 
huge provision of nearly a thousand volumes is, as a matter of 
course, given to the tyrranous demands of fiction. But in 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and editors contrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men and women, have their 
elective aflfinities. The present volume, for instance, will be 
found to have its companion books, both in the same clam and 



not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Nigel, 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holiday 
history books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less literary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist,’ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas Seccombe, 
said, ‘ will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.’ 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, 0 Books,’ said Richard de Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.’ The vanety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass¬ 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick Steele in 
The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
ol her motion is unimaginable and ‘ her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.' Or he may take 
A Century of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful ol the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and m Plato's 
Phaedrus read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar’s Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 
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«nd find in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a due to the ‘ magical 
power of poetry,’ as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, wliich is another form of the 
Fncndship of Books, His incoroirarable essay, ‘On Going a 
Journey,’ is a capital prelude to Coleridge’s lUograf'hia Lilerana; 
and so throughout the long labyrinth of the Library shelves 
one can follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that way a reader becomes his own 
critic and Doctor of Letters, and may turn to the Byron review 
in Macaulay’s Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of 
Byron’s own poems, remembering that the poet whom Kurope 
loved more than England did was, as .Macaulay said, 'the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry.’ This 
brings us to the provoking reflection that it is the obvious 
authors and the books most easy to reprint which have been 
the signal successes out of the many hundreds in the scries, for 
Everym.an is distinctly proverbial in his tastes, lie likes best 
of all an old author who has worn well or a comparatively new 
author who has gained something hke news|)aper notoriety. 
In attempting to lead him on from the good books that are 
known to those that are less known, the publishers may have 
at times been even too adventurous. But the elect reader b 
or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of books and book¬ 
men. He can make it possible, by his help and his co operative 
zest, to add still more authors, old and new. ‘ Infinite nches in 
a little room,’ as the saying is, will be the reward of every 
citizen who helpis year by year to build the Qty of Books. 
With such a belief in its possibilities the old Chief (J. M. Dent) 
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threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of a true 
book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and pro¬ 
ductive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ‘sown up and down 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men.’ That is a 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in wluch every 
new reader who buys a volume, counts as a recruit. 

To him all books which lay 

Their sure foundation in the heart of man . . . 

From Homer the great Thunderer, to the voice 
That roars along the bed of Jewish song . , . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed! 
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Bonbot's Uwrary 8todle«. aid. asi 
(Sir 8. W.) Cast up by tbe 

Sea, 539 j .»i 4 

BAllaotroe’aCoral Uland, 240 

' MarUn ItalUer, 246 
I' Uc«aya*‘276 


Baleat'’)* Wild Am'* Skin. 26 
,. Kiitfiude Umndot. IH t 

Old Ooriot, 170 
AthcUi'M Mu#w rt4’ . 289 
.. ChrlM m Hander* etc . 

‘284 

The t'houaiii*. 'JH,'* 

.. Onwt of the Abaoliitc. ‘i86 

„ (la! and lUotH. et^’ . :Mtf 
(^itl.irdie de MCdlcl. 419 
CoUNjn Pona. 463 
.. The O.ointrr Poetor. .'»30 

Jtli'e and Kail of tVwivr 
l^t^^Ueotl. 596 
Illn^lon* 666 

The (‘■ountrv piir«m <i06 
t n«ule Mlrtnjdt 73J 
Ihirhu****** ** I'"<Wr Kire 708 
IhifTA'a (Mfiie O do la Life .n 
Mi'XlfV) 064 

P»j(o*('h NatmtUlMt on the Amaxon. 

440 

Hnxter'* (Hk'hard) AuPalihHfraphy, 
mOh 

Ih'oomont atnl KIcteher’w Selerf4.'Hl 
PlavN. 606 

Ihaimiont’H (M.irr) Joan scalon. S97 
ltiHle‘4 Kcch^hkMtl'^ Hlnt^iry. 479 

SlorU*. iC»aa)»<. itod PooDia, 

948 

Belt*" SatnnUW in Mranufua. .661 
Bcnn'dtV The Old Wlvoa' Tale. 919 
Berkeley'* (Blahep) Prlnclplm of 
liuruan Knowlt-tl^ New Tboorjr 
of ViKlon. cU , 483 
Berlioz (HocU)r), Life of. 602 
lllnna'H Life of Ahmluun Linooln. 
783 

BldrtiKon’a llaya, 6'25. 696 
lilackiiiorc'e Lomn PfKino. 30i 
.. sprlnjrhttven, 3.iid 
Blackwell*’' iMotieer Work for 
Women. 667 

Hlake’9 l»oeiiH and Propbenea, 792 
Bllirh'B A Book of the 'Bountr.' 959 
Boccaccio's UecfttncmD, 84 j. H40 
Bochme'a The HlmJaturo O* All 
Thliiira.ctc ,/>69 
Bouaventura'- Tho 

The Life ot St. Krandi#. 4W 
Borrow’i* Wild Waiai. 49 

.. Roinaor Kr«, 129 



Borrow’* Bible In Spain, J51 
,, OypfllOB in Spain, 69. 
Boew< irs Lire of Jobimon, 1, 2 

.. Toor to the Hebrides, 387 
Bonlt'a Asgard and Norse Heroes, 
689 

Boyle’n The Sceptical Chvmtet, 559 
BriVrht’H (Jobn> Speeches, 252 
llrimte’* (A.) The Tenant of Wlldfel) 
HhII. and Attne* Oroy, 685 
Bronte’s ((\)Juno Eyre, 287 
Sbirlev. 288 
VllJette, 351 
The ProfoHsor. 417 
Bront-li's 'E.) \Vtjthi*rirj»r HeiKht>«. 
213 

Brown’s (l)r. John) iUib and Ills 
Kr}en<ls, etc., 110 

Biowne’s (Frances) Grannie’s Won¬ 
derful Chair, 112 

Browne^’* (Sir ThoM.) Kell^o MlmIUJ. 
etc., 92 

Browning’s l^oerns, 1833-4 1, 11 
1844-04,42 
.. 1871-90,901 

The IlinK & the Bonk, 502 
Buchanan’s Life and Adventures of 
Amlnbon, 601 

Bulfineh’s The Age of Fable, 47 2 
Legends of Charleinagiic, 
556 

BiuiyanV Bllgiim’H I’rogrc'iss, 201 
, Grace Abounding, and 
Mr. Badinan, 815 

Bnrk,t»'- Anierlcinn Speoebos and 
Letters, 340 

Kofloctlons on the French 
Hcvolutlon, etc.. 400 
Burnet's Illstorv of His Own Times. 
85 

Buriicy’-' (Faun> ) Kvelino, 352 
.. Diary, A Selec¬ 

tion. edited by Lewis Gibbs, 960 
Burns’s I’oeins and Songs, 91 
Burton’s East Afiictk, 500 
Burton’s (Hobett) Anatomv of 
Melancholy, 880 H 
Butler’s Analogy of Uellglon, 90 
Butler’s (Sajimel) Krewhoa and 
Erewbou llo>isltcd, 881 
Butler’s 'rho Way of All Flesh, 895 
Buxton’s Memoirs, 773 
Byron’s C4*mpli'te I’oetical anil 
I>n\matlc Worke, 480-8 
„ Letters. 931 

CooBar’s (lallb' War. etc., 7o2 
;.'alderon'« Flays, 819 
L'anton's Child’s Book t)f Saint**, (>l 
,, Invisible riayuuvte, eti , 500 
Lariyle’s French Hcvolutlon, 31, 32 
„ Letters* etc., of CrornuelL 
266-8 

,* Saitor Resartus, 278 
„ Fast and I^seiit, 608 
„ Eseajs. 703, 704 
„ " Hemlnlsccnees, 875 
Carroll’s (Lewis) Alice In Wonder¬ 
land. etc., 836 

Castlgllone’a The Courtier, 807 
Cellini’s Autobiography, 51 
' er\ante’s Don Quixote, 385, 386 
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Chancer’* Canterbury Talee, 307 
Cherterfleld’a Letter* to hi* f^n, 823 
Chesterton's (O.K.) Stories. Rs^vs, 
ond Poems, 913 

Chesterton’s (Cecil) A History of the 
United States, 965 
Chr<!tlcD de 'Troyes’s Arthurian 
Ilomances. 698 

t’lbber’s Apology for his Life. 668 
(’lo ro’s S^elect Letters and Orations, 
345 

Clarke’s Tflles from Chaucer. 537 
„ bhakewpeare's Heroine*. 
109-11 

Cobbett’H Rural Rldt's, (>38, 639 
Coleridge’s Blographia, 11 

Golden Hook of Poetry. 
4.3 

Lectures on Shakespeare. 
162 

('oIMn*'* Wiunan in White, 161 
,, The Mooastone. 979 
Collodl’s Flnocc^hlo, 538 
Conrad’s Lord Jfin, 925 

Nigger of the ‘Narclssn*.’ 
('onversc’H L(*ng Will, 328 (etc . 980 
.. Ilou-io ».f ITaycr, 923 
Cook’^ (Captain) Vovagi's, 99 
Cooper’s T)ic Dccrslayor, 77 
'riic Fathflnder, 78 
, l.a^t of the Mohicans, 79 
Tlic Floneer. 171 
The Fralrio, 172 
Cowper’s Letters. 77 4 
Foeni'', 872 

Cox’s ThU^ of Ancient Greece. 721 
Cralk’" Manual of English Litera¬ 
ture, 346 

Craik (Mr*.). .SV< Mnlock 
(rcoHy’- Fifteen Decisive Buttles, 

<T6vcra3ur's Letters from an Amer¬ 
ican Farmer, 640 

CurtF’s Friie and I. and Lotu*, 418 


Danas 'Iwo Years before the Most. 
588 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, 308 
Darwin’s Griglii of apeclc*. 811 

Vityngo of the Beagle, lOt 
Dasent’s Morv of Burnt Njal, >58 
Daxulet’s Tartarln of Tarascon. 423 
Defoe’* Hobln*on Ousoo, 59 
,, CapUiin Singleton, 74 

Memoirs of a Cavalier. 283 
Journal of Plague. 289 
Tour through England and 
Wale*. 820. 821 
,, Moll Klaniler*, 837 
De Joia\me’s Meinolre ol the 
Cni'^adc*^, 333 

de la Mnre'* Stories and Poem*. 940 
DeiiUtethcm-’ >elect Orations, 546 
Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, 183, 184 
De Quiucey’a Luke Poets, 103 
Opium-Eater, 223 
„ Engll'h Mail Coach, 
^ _ etc.. 609 

De^Retx (Cardinal), Memoirs of, 735. 

i Descartes’ Discourse on Method, 570 



OickeiUf's Barnaby Hadir*. 

Tale of Tvfo Citice. 10*2 
, Old CufioHity ah<tp 173 

„ Oliver Twlrt. 233 

„ (Jreat Kspectaflom*. 23» 

„ Pukwlek Pai>er*, 235 

Ub uk llotine. 234 
„ ^ketclio> li\ lli>/. 237 

,, NU'liohtt Nlc'kltbr, 

„ Cbrbtl tiiiv Uook-^. 21'J 

„ OonilH'v and 210 

Mnrlln <'Inirrlewit, 211 
L)u\14 212 

,, Aiiierlran Nc.tf»M 2iMi 

,, ChiJd’n Ulsitiry of Kiu’ 

land. '201 

, Hard Timet*, 20‘2 

„ Littlt Ib.nit, 203 

„ Our Mutual hriend. 2'.u 

<‘hrl-fmaa St(»rlf-. IM 
riK'oiiun.Tt'lal I'niV' Her 
'•3'. 

. Kdnin I'rood, 7 25 

.. HeprintctI ritHx'-t. 7H 

1'1'^rtM‘ll’' 0<iulu;r'b'. .»3.» 
l>o<ljCi“’-< ituii'H llnnk'r. 02(» 

Donne’;* l*ooin-, Mi7 
Do^tocvHkv’^ ( niii'* uiid l*um'*l.- 
inml, 60| 

. rtu- lluti-c tif fhf l)eatl. Vt.l 
Loiters from tlio I mliin<»rld 
(to . (;.>4 
1 ho Idiot.(»f<2 

I’our h'llk. and Tin- <tntMh!»T 
711 

, Tin Hri ttiers Karatna/o\. soa, 
^03 

. riir 1*0—< d. KOI. ’•02 
i)(t«don's Life of It llr.oMiiliu' To| 
lJiy«hii’'‘ Drum.die io' 

,, I’l>eni«. 01" 

Dullerin’- Letti'rs iroin IDifh latl 
nidi's, loo 

Duiuo-s’''I Ih Tiirco Mu«kot<S'r-, -I 
TIm' Idaek Tullit, 17 1 
,, rwoiitv Ye<irs \fler. IT > 

\lat>ru*rjfe do Vidol-. iJtJ 
. TlH't'ounl of Nloutet rl'to 

.10.3. T»| 

Tho Korti-Uve, 12 > 

, Chh'td llio 1,421 

Vktiiiito «le llrak* lonm*. 
60.1 

Lc t’hev titer do Matson 
llomre, tilt 

Du Manrleo’s Trill'V. 8t) 1 
Duruy’a Horwa of England. 171 
.. Iltstory of Krancc, 737, 738 

EitdiiiKtoirs N.iinro ol the rhyt'icni 
World, U22 

Edjrar’n uinl lN*l« t lerH, 17 

., Hnutjvmt‘de ami Lincoln 
Fair, 320 

EdRovvorth's t'jwstlo ItAckront, eu* . 
410 

Eiifhtcootb-Oentury Hays, »18 
Eliot's Atlflm Bode. 27 

biUw Marorr, 121 
Hoinola, 231 

„ Mill on tho Floas, 325 
Felix Holt. 353 
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ElloDd S<'<‘DC6 of I'lertoal Life. 46** 
Mlddieiimroh. 854. 8^.^ 

Ellls’i* <lla\oJ<>ckl "v'len'tod E««mi\s, 
Elyut’H Douertiour. 227 
EnionMui's hjwiivs. 12 

Hopnvn*nt*itlvc Mon, 27l) 
NrtUm*. t'omUict of Llfo, 
oU' . 322 

Sooiot% and 'Solitude,etc., 

D*H-ms. 71.'. J567 

KplotctiH* Moral Dlwourst'*, 4u4 
Kn ktuann-t'lmirliin’s The Ttnworlpt 
and W’atorloo 3.M 
.. 'St„rv of a I'l'OAaul. Turt, 

Kuelld's Klemont'*. KOI !707 

Kmlpnlo*-’ |'1 h\s. ti;i. 271 
Kt atis's llolv tinnil. 44 ’> 

K\ 1 1 \ n's Dlar\. 22tt. 221 
KAor\inan ami ot hor lnt<'rlud<‘s. ;iKi 
Kwliu’-lMrs ) Mrs tt^orthonav's 
llomomlinmooK. i*te 7 lU 
liu kaiuir'es 1 ijid'D Dar¬ 
win’s Dttve. ol. (ind I lie 
storv of a short l.lfo. 731 

hunnhi^’s I-\|h iimentid |{os«'aroin'i» 
In Khs f rh Hv. ,'.74 
h*Trl<r- Marrhure. Hid 

I-h Idlntr'- letn Iota-. 3'»'t. t>d 
.. Anit'lla. “ V2, H '»I 

.lowph Amlrow DW 
Jonathon \S il l uml tho 
Journal of a \'i*>aRo Iaj 
LD hon. K77 

h ^nla^ s H\/ai)iiii<- h mpire. 11 1 |x '» 
i <«re«'<'o umler the Itomans. 

l-laiihort'" M tilaiiie 1l<i\arN "Us 

>/iliiiuniho. Hii'.i jUd'j 

Si-mluH-tdal ►.•lueiithui, 

I H< t< her - (I Pstn HI*‘Id ai«d i s, ( 4 .J 
I 1 'la ' '»nn 

I Ford’s (luth< rlitt^s from ’“p.iin. I'.i 

i Foister's Life of Di< ken-. 7s). 7 s* 
i l-'or-.ter'- ( F M »A l’ti»-.infe to Indl v. 

' ’>7 2 

; I-ot’s (< harles I MiieHl ''oht tetj 
; .-pe- 4 h< 

j h (tx’- U •« «*nn- > .l<mn lal. 7't 1 
Fnima-'s (Anatoic) .suin of the Kotnn 
I’edau'jue ic He\oltoftiie 5mfl’N, 

I iM.: 

! tram is’ Th" LlDi«' Howers, 

j *te , |S6 1417 

i t ranklin’- .Damn v to t he in.lar ■va. 

( Frts-inan's <>hl KmfllH'i Hl-i.iry for 

(■hd«ln-n..'»ld 

Frcneh Mediaeval Hoiimms-H >>7 
I-rol-'-sirt'-< hrtmhle-, »7 
F^ou^h■’^'•Imrt r‘ludl«»«, 11 7'»> 
Menr> VllL 172 I 
,, K<lward VI. .'17 "i 

,, 'larv Tudof, 4 7 7 

Hlsiory of iJijtM'n KIDa- 
iM-t h*H lt* llftJ. '»'• 1 7 
Life of IKuiJ.iUiin I'Dnvli, 
j Lor<l Unta on-Heltl. dUd 

j (laDworf hy’H t’ountrv lloiiaK*. yi7 
, (»ult ’x Annals ««f t he I' «rlsij, 127 
; (iHlton's In')uirli-« lutu Buu*.iii 
i FaeultT. 2h 5 

> Ga«kcU’si ranf<>r<t, 33 




<ittAkolJ'« Life of Cbariotte BrontA. 

^vlTla’fl Lovore 634 (31» 

Mary Barton, 698 
('oii.ain l^bllUfl. etc., 616 
North and rfoutb, 680 
Gatty's J*arablc« from Nature, 168 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hlatorlen 
of llie Klnffs of Brif^ln, 673 
Oooive’a Protrrees aiul Poverty, 660 
(Jlbhon's Koinao Kmpiro. 434-6. 
4 74-0 

Autohlography 611 
GllchrlHt’fl Life of Blake, 971 
Ollflllan’H Literary Portmite, 348 
(llrolduH OHiuhrenHis, Wales, 37 i 
Glolic’s Life of WeU1ngt4>u, 341 
The Subelteru, 70$ 
tloetho’/' l-'auHt, 336 

Wilhelm Meister, 699, 600 
(JonvcrsatlonH \>lth Kcker- 
mann. $61 

Oogol'n l>oa4l 8ouli, 7 26 
„ Taras Bulba, 740 
GoldHinltb’H Vicar oi Wakettebl 296 
Poems ftn<i Plays. 416 
Citizen of the World, 
eto., 902 

Gonoharov's Oblon»o\, 87H 
Gore’s PhHoaophy of the Good Life, 
Gorki’s Through KusMta. 741 f924 

Oottholf’N Ulrie the Kunu Servant. 
328 

GravV Poents atul Letters. 628 
Green’s Short Ulstorv of th* ICng* 
llnb People, 727, 728 
GrettlrSagn. 699 
Giimni’H Fairy Talea. 56 
GrosHTSlth’-s Diary of a Nobodv 963 
Groto’H Hist(*rv of Greece, 180-97 
Guest’s (Lady) Mabinotrion. 97 

llabnemanu’s The Organon of the 
national Art of lie»Ulng, 003 
Httkiint’s Voyages, 264 ‘20.>. 313. 

314. 338. 339. 388, 389 
l\ nllam’s Constltut lonal H Istory, 

Hamilton’s The Federalist, 619 
Harte’s Luck of Hoariiig Camu. 681 
Harvey’s Circulation of Blood. 262 
Hav-thorno’s Wonder Book, 5 

The Scarlet Letter. 122 
House of Seven Gable** 

” 170 

„ The Marble Faun, 424 

T\^lce Told Tales, 531 
” BUthedtUe Homanoe. 

” 692 

UnzllttS Charactern <u Sbuko- 

speare’M Plays, 66 
„ Table Talk, 321 

„ Lt'ctviree. 411 

Spirit of the Age and Lec¬ 
tures on Engll'*h Poets, 
„ I'lain Speaker, 814 (469 

Hebbei's PIhvs, 094 
UcimskrliiKla: Tho Olat SaRas. 717 

Sagtts of the Norse 

Rings, 847 

Heine’s Prose and i’ootry, 911 
Ueips’s (Sir Arthur) Life of Colum¬ 
bus. 3.U 


n[erl>ert‘s Temple, 30 j 
H erotlotus, 405, 406 
FlerrIA’s Heepcrldee, SIO 
Hobby’s Leviathan. 691 
llolinflhed’s Chronicle, 800 
Holmes’s Life of Mozart, 561 
Holmes's (O. W.) Autottrat, 60 
,. Professor. 67 

Poet. 68 

Homer’s Iliad. 463 

Ody-iSOT, 454 

Hooker*■* Eocleelastlcai Polity 30i. 

203 1615 

Horace’s Complete PoetiOal Works, 
Houghton’s Life and Letter j of 
Keats, 801 

Howard’H <K ) Itattlln the Itoefer 
86 7 

Howard's (John) State of the 
lYison-s, $35 (920 

Hmlflon’s (W II.) A '■‘hepherd’s Life 
Far Away and Long Age. 
960 (68 

Hughes’s Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
Hugo's (V’ictor) Lee Mis^rablee. 363, 
364 

Notre Damo, 422 
Tollers of tl»c Sea 
509 

Hume’s Trontl'se of iluman Nature 
etc..548. 649 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Kssav*. $29 
Hutchinson’s (Col.) Memoirs, 317 
Huxley’s (Aldous) -itorios, E.sjj«vs. 
arul Poems. 9.t6 

Huxlev’sd’ H) Mad’s )*laoe m 
Nature, 47 

select Lectures and Lav 
Sermons 498 


Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, etc., 491 
„ GIUKsUs, et<‘ , 55‘2 

Prt'tender, Pillars of Society 
Hosniornholm, 059 
Brand, 716 
Lady Ingor. o*''.. 729 
.. Peer Gyut. 747 
Ingelow's Mopsa the Fairy. 01 * 
Irving’s Sketch Book, 117 

. Conquest of Granada, 47 ' 

, Life of Mahomet, 613 
Italian Short Stories 870 

James’s (0 I’ H.) Hlchelieu, 35 1 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of the 
ocn*w, .111(1 The Asperu Papors,9! 2 
James (Wm.) Selections from, 739 
Jellerieb’-'(HIchard) After London 
aud Amaryllis at the 
Fair, 961 

, Bovls, $60 

Johnson’- fDr.) Llv(^ of the Po- ts 
770-1 

Jonson's (Ben) Plays, 489, 490 
Josephus’s W'ars of the Jews, 712 


Kalidasa's Shakuntala. 6*29 
Kant, Critique of Pure Ileasou. 909 
Keats's Poenis, 101 
Keblo's Christian Year, 693 
KlDi^s Life of Mazzlnl. 682 
Klnglake’s Eothea, 337 



Klngsley’ajChas.) WeBtwor^l Ho!, 20 
.. Hcroef*. 113 

.. Hereward tbe Wake. 200 

I Hypatia, 230 

„ Water liable®, and 
G!ancu«. 277 
.. Alton Locke, 403 

Yoast. 611 

. Madbin How and Lady 

Why. 7 77 
,, PoeiDH, 793 

KlnBraley'** (Henry) lUvetwhoe. iS 
Geoffrey Uamlyn, 416 
Kinffston’s Peter the Whaler. 6 
,, ‘Three Midshliniien. 7 

Kirby's Kalcvala. 250. 26o 
Koran, 3S0 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. > 
Essays of Klla. 14 
Letter*. 342. 34.1 

Landor’s Imairinary ( onverRations 
and Poems. S90 
Lane’s Modem Kifvptlan*. 31 > 
I^angland's Piers Plowman, j 7 I 
I^timer'8 Sermons, in 

Law's Serhms Cnll, 91 i, oi. 

Lawrence's The White T'eaooek. 914 
^stories, K<ways, and 
Poems. 95H 

Layamon’s (W’a<*e and) Arthurian 
(!;hronlclee, 578 

henr (Edward). Sr** «n<i*T Antho- 

Leilmfz' PhlloHophlcol Wrlllnifs. 005 
Lo Siwro’s (lil Hlas. 437. 438 
Leslie’s Memoirs of John ('onstaUI'-, 
Leaslnif's Laocoon. e(r , '-'OJ 

LeTcr'H Hnrrv Lorrc<iiHT. 17. 

Lewis’s Idfo <.f Goethe. 2«;» 

Idncoln’s Speoehw. eU- . 20n 
Li>y’s History of Hotno. OOi, *>n.». 

670. 749, 75.'). 756 
Lmke’s {'i\il Government. 7.>l 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon. J 
Life of Scott. .)5 
l.lfo of 13«ms. 166 
LoiKffcUow’s Poenw. 382 
LOnnrott’H Knievala. 2..9. -a 
Loti’s L-elond KIshenuan, 920 
Lover’s Handy An<ly, I« " 

1 ,^.wpU’s AmotiK Mv Hooks. 607 
Lueretlua’s Of the Nature of 1 himf**, 

Ltuiow's History o/ Hobemla. *32 
Lvcll’s Antiquity of Man. 700 
Luton’s Harold, 15 

Last of the Horons. 18 
" Lost l>«y» of Pompeii. 80 

’ rilinlais of tbe Hhloe, 390 

’’ Ulenid. 632 


M«c«ul»y.K^nd.34^6^^ 

" Speeches on l*oUtJc«, 

" etc . 399 

MlmyllnDeotis Easoyit 

Maci) 0 Dald’a Sir Glbbie. 678 (489 

Phantastes. 732 
MaehiaTeUl'8 Prince, ‘iSO 

Floreooe. 3J« 

Uaioe’s Law, 734 


Malory’s L« Morte D’Arthur. 45 46 
MaJthus tm the l‘rlne»i»u‘<* of 
Population. 692. 693 
Mrtiulinllie’a Travels. 812 
Mann’s (Thouiae) Stories fc Kpl* 
SOdt'e. 9C'i 

Mwnniny 's Sir Thoinos More, 19 

., Mary Powell, and De- 
lioreh’s iviarv. 324 
Marlowe’s l'la>snnd Poems, 383 
Marryat’s Mr. Midshipman Easy. Hi 
Little Saraire. 159 
„ Maatcrman Ite^MP. 160 
Peter .simple, 232 
. Children of Now Koirwt. 
247 

.. Pen ivnl Keene. 3Ss 
.. S<‘ltlers In (‘anada, 370 
. Kink's Own. 5H0 

Jacob Kidthfnl, 618 
Miirtlncwu's Keats on tbo Ki.irds. 429 

Maiiin*'ii»fO'<’osi»ro»H't*’s F«>lk-Loro 

and other 673 

Marx'sOaplt*d, 848, 819 
5Iatikhaiirs (Sotnersel) < aWes and 
Ale. 932 

Maup<u4Knnt‘s short Stories. 90. 
51nurl«’4-’8 Klngiloin of rhri«t, ll6 7 
Mar-rhii’s Duties of Man, eu- . 28* 
MehlUc’s Mcd>y DIek, 179 

T'lss*. 180 

Omoo, 297 
Meredith’s The Ordwl of lUehard 
10% en-l. 916 

M5rhnN'’s C'Hrtnen. «•!<•„ 8 H 
Merixfile’H HIstorv of Home. 433 
Ml* klewlcf.’fl Pan Ttt«leus/, '*2 
>IlK'‘net’s lTon<lj H*Molutl"n, 713 
Mill's ItllltArUinUm. LllM'rty. Uepro- 
wntatlve (iovenmienl, 482 
Hlkio^ "f Wunmii, 82’> 

Miller s Obi K« d .‘san<Utone. 103 
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Age, old, relatire character of, 538 ; 
vitality of Goethe's, wa 

Ahastierus the shoemaker, legend of, 
178 

Alchemy, Goethe's studies in, 64, 6$, 
3oa: valuable as preparations for 
Faust, 65 

Amalia, the Dowager Duchess, her 
character, 209-10; her death, 510 

Amor der Schalk, one of the Roman 
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Analysis of Cfavigo, 166; of the Iphi* 
gcnia. 373; of Egmont. 313. <>f 
Wilhelm Meister, 410; of Hermann 
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of Calderon’s El Magico Pro 
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Corinth, 498; of Wahlvcrwamll* 
schaficn, 530; of the second part 
of Faust. 561 
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intermaxillary bone, 395 , ui; the 
comparative method which led to 
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of morphology, 358; IM notion 
of metamorphoses replaced bv the 
notion of diffcremiaiioo. 3^-5; 
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Introduction to comparative ana* 
tomy, 369; Goethe’s claim to the 
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discussed, 374 ; intemperate and 
equivocal character of Oken'i accu¬ 
sation, 375; Goetbe the originator 
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the discoverer, 377 

Annebeo. Si* Scbdnkopf 

Apolda, effect 00 Goethe of the 
famine at, 953 

Apples, rotten, their scent beneficial 
to Stiller, 395 
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ciation of, 97; studies 10, 954-5; 
his Italian studies, 302 

Aristophanes* Birds, repreieouttoo 
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burg. 94 a 
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Aufgercgien, Goetbe’i come ly, 399 
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the Wartbufg, 198 
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ance with G<etDe, bis wild 
and genius-like demean'ur, 173 
Bathing. Goethe's fondness for. 336 
Bayle’s cnticism on Bruno. Goethe's 
notes on, 71 
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at Oocihe't auppoied neglect, 
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Blumenbach, disbelieved in the exis¬ 
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S 13 
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phoses 
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ance'with, 56 

Brentano, hts marriage with Maxi- 
miliane Laroche, 143 
Brentano, Bettina- Stg Bettina 
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for the poet Lens, 103 ; Goethe’s 
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Brocken. Goethe’s journey to, 347 
Bruno, Giordano, Goethe's defence 
of, 70 ; account of, : Goethe's 
notes on Bayle’s criticism, 71 
Buff, Charlotte, betrothed to Kestner, 
133 ', Goethe falls in love with her. 

(3.; sudden departure of Goethe 
from Wettlar, 137 , 138 ; his farewell 
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birth of a son, 147 ; receives a copy 
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306 _ 
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analysis of. 488 
Camel, story of the, 406 
Campaign in France, Goethe’s diary 
of, 383 . 

Camper, his theory concerning the 
intermaxillary bone, 354 
Canning, his caricaluie of Goethes 
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Cannon fever, 385 
Capua, Goethe s visit to. 306 
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Charlotte. Set Buff 
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Colours, Newtonian theory of. mis¬ 
understood by Goethe, 34 *; 
Goethe s theory of. 344 : ahstrart 
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Cornelia. Oo^, Cornelia 
Court of Weimar, 909 ^ , 

Criticism, German phuosopbical, 
absurdities of. 406 ; the camel 
«ory, ik. 

CrystaiUsatioo. menul. a66 
Cumberland, his West Indian mprw- 
seoted at WeitxMu-. *43 


Cuvier, contest with GeoSroy St. 
Hilaire in respect to the unity of 
composition in the animal kwg- 
dora, 567 

DAHCiNG-LtssoNS, Goetbe’s, 77: 

story of Lucinda and Emilia, ih. 
Delf, Ucmoiselle, overcomes the Ob' 
lections to Goethe's marriage widi 
Lib, 189 

Derones. introduces the boy Goethe 
behind the scenes at thr Friuikfort 
theatre, a6; mock duel with 
Goethe, ik .; condemns Goelhe'i 

Dwioproont. principle of, grasped 
and applied by Goethe, 367-8 
Deviient, his description of Goethe 
as theairica) manager, 438; bit 
account of the acton’ salariei at 
Weimar. 439; his oliservations on 
the Weimar school, 440 
Dialogues, Goethe's early coinpoei 
tions, 1$. *6 

Diamond necklace, story of, drama- 
tived Goethe, 379 
Diary, Ooeibe's, of the campaign la 
France, 383 

DObereitier. story of Goethe's keep¬ 
ing his bar of platinum. U 7 
Dodd’s “Beauties of ShakeiDeare. 

us influence In Germany, p 
Dogs, performing, refused admittanoe 
on the Wdmar stage, 449 
Drama, Greek, traditional errors con- 
cernlng. 970; necessary calmness 
of eiwutlon mistaken for caimneas 
of life, 971 

Dramalisu, Unacted, enor of. 430 
Drawing, Goetbe’s effortt to atulo 
facility in, 304, 307 
Dresden. Goethe’s visits to, 37 » 4oa 
Dnuenbeim. 64 

EcuutHANHi Goethe’s letier lo, from 
Weimar. aa$: bis account of the 
extermon of NVilbelro Meistev's 
Wanderiahre, 549-5® , . 

Egmonl. Herder t cnticlim of, 308 ; 
character of the work, 311 ; a uoi- 
vcrsal favourite but not a master - 
pwee, i a novel ia dialogue, doc 
a drama. lA.; character of Egmoat 
t type of bumaoity. tie: a^nfs 
of the play, J 13 ; Miiltoe's and 
Gervintts's Opi^ of. 311, 317 
Emsitdel, character of, sta 
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Elective affinities, wf. 

Electricitv, Goelbe% studies in, 67 

Elgin Nwbles, effect of tbeir dis¬ 
covery on Goethe, 541 

Emilia and Lucinda, story of. 77 

Engravings by Goethe. 58 

Enthusiasm, Goethe’s, character of, 
54 

Effurt, congress of, 514; magnihcent 
theatricals, 515; reception of Karl 
August, Goethe, and Wieland by 
Napoleon, ib. 

Erl-King, the, 500; supposed to be 
suggested ^ a Danish oailad, ib. 

Erwm und Elmire, compoisition of, 
189: set to music by the Duchess 
Amalia, aoo 

Esenbeclc, Nees von, recognises 
Goethe's discovery respecting the 
metamorphoses of plants, 319 

Euripides, parallel between his Ipbi- 
genia and that of Goethe. 373 

Fabricius, Goethe’s comment on a 
chapter in, 7a 

Faith, general want of, in the 
eighteenth century, 136; Goethe’s 
idea of, in connection with know¬ 
ledge. 17a 

Farbenlebre, Goethe's work on colour, 
341. 34a. 347 

Faust, Guetbe's studies m alchemy a 
preparation for, 65: gradual de¬ 
velopment and progress, 461-a; 
the problem of our intellectual 
existence and picture of our social 
existence, 463; resemblance be¬ 
tween Faust and Hamlet, 463-4; 
popularity and prodigality of Faust, 
464; the Idea, 464-5; an^sis of 
the first part, 465 #; the Theatre 
Prologue, 465; the Prologue in 
Heaven, 4^; necessity for the 
two prologues, 470 ; first scene of 
Faust in his study, li.; the scene 
before the gate, 47a; Faust's study, 
474; Auemcb’s cellar. 475; the 
witches’ kitchen, ib, ; meeting with 
Margaret, 476; wood and cavern, 
477: the Walpurgisnacht, 479; 
causes of the early disappointment 
and after fascination of the readers 
of Faust. 481: Coleridge's criti¬ 
cisms compared with Goethe's own 
observations. 49$; compared with 
the second part, 557 

Faust, Second F^t of, embarrass¬ 
ment in exiveesing a faithful 


opinion of, 557 ; comparison of the 
impressions produced by the first 
and second parts, 558 ; character 
of the second part, 559 ^; causes 
of its failure, 561 ; an^ysis, ^61 f. 
Faustus, Marlowe's, analysis of, 486 
Fellow-Sinners, the. Goethe’s drama 
of, 50 ; represented in the private 
theatre at Weimar. 24 a 
Kischcnn, die, Goethe's operetta of, 
a4i 

Fisherman, the. Goethe’s ballad, 336 
Fire-bngade instituted at Weimar at 
the instance of Goethe, 283 
Frankfort journal, extract from one 
of Goethe's articles m, 13 a 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, the native 
place of Goethe, 11 ; its two-fold 
character, la; its occupation by 
the French, 25 ; their departure, 
27 ; Goethe's dciire to escape from, 
64 ; his renewed studies at, 131 ; 
visits of Karl August, 194 , 28 a; 
Goethe's visit to, in 1814 , 540 ; bis 
ovation at. ib 

Frankfurter Gelehrtcn Anzeigen. the 
organ of the Storm and Stress 
party, 107 

Frederick the Great, literary tend¬ 
encies of, opp>osed to Goethe, 254 , 
his opinion of Gotz von Bcr- 
hebingen, f3., his indirect influence 
on literature, tb. 

Fredenka. S€i Bnon 
French Revolution, doctrines of, 380 , 
Goethe’s attitude towards, 381 -a, 
399 , opposed by Wieland and 
Schiller, 399 

Fnday evenings held at Weimar, 379 

Oalih. indicated the existence of 
the intermaxillary bone id man, 
354 

Gall, bis visit to Jena, 50 a; Goethe's 
appreciation of bis theory, 503 
Oarteohaus, the, 233 - 4 ; given to 
Goethe Karl August, tb. 
Geheime Legations Rath, Goethe 
elected to the post of, aax 
Genius, the hereditary transmission 
of, a; the "genial period," aao 
Geology, progress of Goethe's specu¬ 
lations in, 996 

German, culture of Goethe, 80 ; 
manners in the eighteenth century, 
ao 3 - 4 ; laxity of morals, ai 8 ; 
ba^ on sentimentalism, ib.; com¬ 
pared with French morals, tb.; 
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Genufto tubctitute for fresh air 
aad exercise. 935; German wit. 
act; German Un^a^. Goethe 
plagued with pecuTarutea of pro* 
nunoation. 44a; Germaa drasxa. 
443-4 

Germany, its condition la the eigb* 
teemh century, aoa/.; no nation. 
307. Ooethe's opinion con* 
cerning, 5 » 9 - 30 . Set Weimar 

Gerock, Anna Antoinette. Goethe’s 
love for. 139, 140, lottery marnage 
with Goethe, 165; induces biio to 
write Clavigo. ti 

Tjcrvinus. his criticism on Wilhelm 
Meister. 406 

Geschwuter, die, Goethe's, play of, 
349 

Gleirn. story of bis 6rst meeting with 
Goethe. 224 

Gochhausen, Mdlle., her character, 
311 , prank of Karl August and 
Goethe, ti. 

Goethe. Johann Wolfgang, char* 
acicr and extent of his claim to 
greatness, a, hereditary trans* 
mission of qualuies, . his an¬ 
cestry, 3; silence concerning bit 
grandfather the tailor, tt .; genea¬ 
logical table of the Goethe and 
Tcxior families, 5, 6. character of 
bis father and mother, 4. 7. bis 
subjection of emoUont to reason, 
9. feeling for Italy, xa, moderate 
elevation of bis social status, i 3 .; 
bis precoaouj babyhood, 13. his 
love for hit sister Cornelia, ; 
youthful escapade. 13. 14 . bis love 
of story-telling. 14. hit grand¬ 
mother and grandfather Tenor, 
15 , his early compositions in Latin 
and German, ic; character of hit 
precocity, 17, bis school life, 18, 

19. early rcligous doubts awakened 
br the Liston earthquake, 31 ; 
early symbolical representation of 
the soul's aspirations to the Deity, 
33 . the Seven Years' War, 93. in¬ 
vention of little stones, 34 ; occu¬ 
pation of Frankfurt by the French, 
35 ; visiU to the theatre, lA ; ac¬ 
quires French, a6; mock duel with 
Derones. U. ; bis early play. 97; 
entertains a profound contempt for 
the unities, 1*.: resumption of 
study on the departure of the 
French, writes a polyglot 

romance, 37, 38 ; masters Helcew, 


• 8 : dictates a bibiical poem on 
Joseph and bis brethren, i4. ; 
mixes with all classes la Frankfurt. 
30 ; influence on biro of Frkulem 
von Klettenberg, ti; early k>ve 
for Gretcben, if .; his disappoint¬ 
ment, ta; fascination of bis nature, 
u, cwacteristics of his child¬ 
hood, 34 ; his man|Wdtdoeti. i4., 
hts senousnets, mrmality, and 
raiionaiity, li.; rational cWacter 
of his embuiiasro, ; his im¬ 
patient susceplibiiiiy, 35 ; com* 
meuces bis collegiate life at Leipsic, 
37 , wearies of logic and Jurispru- 
cirnce. 38 , bis appearance in socirtv, 
ti ; conversation at Hofrath Lud¬ 
wig I, 39 . acquaintance with Frau 
l^bme, 40 ; tires of sf>cteiy. li., 
literary society at the table d'b 6 ie 
of Herr Schonkopf. 41 . 4 s; fells m 
love with Anna Kaiharina SchOn- 
kopf, if., (lesciiption of Gi>eihe 
in Horn's letters 10 Moors 43 4*. 
composition of Die Laune de* Ver- 
hebte.i, 46 , works of Goethe, an 
emlxKhmenl of his exiicrientet, 47 . 
48 : jifanks and extravagances with 
Behnscb, 40 , his e»p*nenoes of 
I^uisic society, composition 
of the Fcll'.w.smncrs. 50 ; objective 
character of G'<the s genius. 51 : 
concrete tendency in bii works, if , 
compaied with Sliaktpeare. 54 . bis 
moral toleration. 55 , iteglecis his 
collegiate studies, tf., Dis love 
songs, 56 ; joins Oeser’s drawing 
cUvs. 57 ; trips to Dresden. 57 . 
388 , learns engraving, ^8 ; serious 
illness. 58 , slate of religious doubt, 
59 , returns to Frankfurt, if.; his 
reception, 59 . 60 , letters to Khih- 
Chen SebOnkopf, 60 ; unpleasant 
relations with bis father, 64 , 
studies in alchemv, ii., relioon, 
64 , 539 ; proceeds to Strtsbur^ 
University. 66 . description of bil 
person, if.; general progreu. 67 : 
nis disgust at the Sysiime de la 
Nature. 68 ; hii exasperation at 
llie pictures tshibilod to Mint 
Antoinctie. 68 . 69 ; mystical meta¬ 
physical studies, 70, early tendency 
to nature-worship, if.; notes on 
Bayie's criticism of Giordano 
Bruno, 71 . comment on a chaptor 
in Fabnaus, 73 ; troproved deport- 
iDent. 73 ; increased nxle of friends. 
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of the Grand Cross of Bararia. tb.. 
death <A Karl August, ib .; Itnishes 
the Waoderjahre, 557 ; review of 
Ibe second ^rt of Faust, 557 ff.; 
closing scenes, 566 ^ ; bis eighty- 
first year, tb.; mdtfference to the 
revolution of 1830 m comparison 
with the scientihc contest between 
Cuvier and St. Hilaire, 567 : death 
ofbis only son, 568 ; tribute from fif¬ 
teen Englishmen, 569 ; lltackeray's 
letter describing Goethe and Wei¬ 
mar. 570 - 3 ; activity of his old age, 
574 ; signs of decay, tb.; bts death, 

575 -^ 

Goethe family, genealogical table 
of. 5 

Goethe. Johann Caspar, father of the 
poet, 3 , 4 : his character, 7 ; his 
method of education, 15 ; dis¬ 
satisfied with his son's progress at 
Leipsic, 59 ; his harshness to bis 
daughter Cornelia. 64 , his pride in 
bis son, but distress at bis manners, 
99 ; doubts as to his son’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the princes of Weimar, 
146 ; his death. 387 
Goethe. Kathanna, Eiirabeih. mother 
of the i^t, 4 ; her character, 7 ; 
her stories to her children, 14 : her 
reception of Goethe on bis return 
from Leipsic, 60 ; her description 
of her son skating, 144 ; Goethe's 
letter to her from Weimar, 337 ; 
her missing letter, 388 , her death, 

537 

Goethe, Cornelia, sister of the poet, 
his love for her, 13 ; h« r father's 
harshness, 64 ; her mamage. 141 ; 
her objections to Goethe’s marriage 
with Lih. 189 , 19 a; her death. 346 ; 
Goethe visits her grave, 384 
Goethe, Frederick, 3 
Goethe, Hans Christian, a 
Goethe, Jacob, early death of, 34 
Goethe. Ottihe von, Sm Pogwisch, 
Ottilie von 

Gobi, ingot of, Goethe charged with 
iteiUing one. 546 

Ooldsmitn's “Deserted Village," 
translated by Goethe and Gdtter, 

130 

Gotha, Duke of. places at Goethe's 
dispoe^, a magnificent laboratory, 

34a 

Gothic architecture, Goethe's appre- 
elation of, 97 

Gott und die Bajadere, 499 


GOtter. tf8; Goethe’s acquaintance 
with him, 119 

Gottfried of (he Iron Hand, history 
of, 109 

Obiter, Helden und Wieland, 144, 
145; reviewed by Wieland, 145; 
circumstances under which it was 
written, tb. 

Gbtlling, his discovery respecting 
phosphorus. 403 

Gbtz von Berlichingen, three versions 
of, 108, Goethe's own account of 
its composition, tb.; character of 
Gottfried of the Iron Hand, 109; 
the ch.iracters in Gdtz von Berlic- 
hingen, no; Gotz a dramatic 
chronicle, notadrama, lit; singu¬ 
larly un-Shakespeanan m construc¬ 
tion. tb.; m the presentation of 
character, iia; m the language, 
tb.; the first-born of the Romantic 
School, 113; its injurious influence 
on dramatic art, ib.; its originality 
denied by Hegel, 113; its Kenes, 
114: rewritten, 133; Goethe'sreasons 
for rewriting it. tb. ; Merck's advice, 
133; Its publication, tb.; its effect 
upon the public, 134; the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sturm und Drang 
movement, 135; Frederick the 
Great's opinion of Gdtz von Ber- 
hchingen, 354 ; Sir Waller Scott's 
translation, 433 

Gou^, insmuted the Round Table at 
Wetziar.ny; his rumoured suicide, 
138 

Greek art compared with Christian 
art, 158; Goethe s enthusiasm for, 
541 

Greek drama, traditional errors con¬ 
cerning, 370: necessary calmness 
of evolution mistaken for calmness 
of life, 371 

Greicben, story of Goethe's early love 
for, tr, 33 

Gross kophta, der, 379 

Grllnn. Karl, 136 ft 

Guizot, his epigram on our age. 149 

Hamilton, Lady, captivates Goethe, 

Hamlet, Wilhelm Meister's cnticism 
on, 41^; twofold causes of Us 
popularity; intellectual sublimity 
and dramatic variety, 463-4 ; com¬ 
pared with Faust, 464 

Hardenberg. a fellow-student of 

I Goethe's, 57 
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Han, Goetbe'i }ourB«jn to. *47, 
»94 

Hanreise in Winter, poem of. 347 

He^el, bis critici&m of GOtt. 113.114; 
bis remark on heroes and ^^ets. 
•55; a convert to Ooetbe's erro¬ 
neous theory of refraction, 350; 
on Hermann and Dorothea, 433 

Heine, anecdote of bis interview with 
Goethe. 45a 

Heinse, bit description of Goethe, 
*75 ^ 

Helena. Carlyle's review of, 564; its 
character, 564-5 

Herculaneum, Goethe's visit to, 306 

Herder,his acquaintance with Goethe, 
81. 8a. bis opinion of Goethe, ; 
bis influence on him. 83; his re¬ 
ception of Gdti von Berlichingcn. 
134; contrasted with Goethe, 175: 
drawn to W'eimar by Goethe. ai6, 
Goethe's dismterestMness towards 
him, 1^.; called to Weimar as court 
chaplain, 338; bis opinion of 
Goeibe quoted Schiller. 364; 
closer intimacy with Goethe, 386; 
his jealousy of Schiller, 456; his 
death, 1^. 

Herethtary transmission of qualities, 
a 

Hermann und Dorothea, foundation 
of Gr>ethe's poem. 433; analysis. 
»d., character of the poem, 430; 
objective delineation of characters 
and scene*, 431; pure human exis¬ 
tence represented In the subject 
matter, 43a; clearness and signifi¬ 
cance cf the style, 439~3 i German 
criticisms on, 433 

Hertheb, Mmoa. Goethe's passion 
for. 530; bis sonnets to her, $i.; 
herome of Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften. li. 

Hooker, Dr., his appreciation of 
Linnsus, 3^ 

Hdpfncr, Goethe's visit to, lay 

Horen, die. publication < 400; a 

failure, 404 

Hcan, his description of Gccthe to 
Moors, 43-6; bis description of 
the character of Goethe's genius, 
53 

Humboldu. their acquainance with 
Goethe. 403: letter to Goethe re* 
latins the death of Karl August, 
555 "® 

Huxiey, bb criticism on the vmebraJ 
iheoTT of the skull. 373 


iDKAi. or S'ibjectlve, toleJIeels con¬ 
trasted with real, or, ot^i'Ctive Id- 
teliects, 51 

Ideas constructed out of the depth of 
moral con'^inusne&s. 406: the 
camel si ry. s 3 ., the Idea of Faust. 

464 

llmenau. (Vethe's poem of. aqa; bis 
oration on the reopenmg of the 
mines, 394 ; h’o last visit to, 574 
Imbaumgarirn. Peter, Goethe's pro¬ 
tege. a4C>. 359 

Imperial court of justice at Wettlar, 
116 

Infuv>na, Goethe's studies of. 099 
Intellect, distinction between the sub¬ 
jective And objective, 51 
Intermaxillary bone, discovered to 
Goethe. Us biographical signin- 
cance, 395; a bone of contention 
among anatomists. 354 ; its exis¬ 
tence indicairti by Galen, but 
ffcnerallv xupposed to be absent 
from man. 1^.; recognised by Iwoder, 
Spii. and Simmering, 355; the 
comparative method which led to 
the discovery. ; the claim of 
Vaq d Aiyr to the discovery of, 
356 6 ft Metamorphoses, Mor¬ 
phology 

Interpretation, syrnUdical, extensive 
application of. 457-8 
Iphigenu represented at Weimar, 
243; first compos<Hl in prose, a68; 
comparison of the prose with the 
poetic verMon, 369 ; ^hlegel seiToe 
in calling it an echo of (Week song, 
1^.. not a Greek but a (/ermao 
play. 373, Schiller's cntiasm, 1'^.; 
not a dritma but a dramAtk po^ts. 
lA; analysis of, 373^; Missawan- 
wick's tran'-lation of, 374 a. 

Irony, principle of, 418 
ItalittniKbe Keise, character of tbe 
bo«>k. 301-a 

Italian p cturet, Goethe's appreciation 
of. 58 

Italy, Goethe's love for, la; his Arsi 
visit under an assunied name. 301; 
Ooetbe's delight in the present asd 
not in the past, 30a; effect of 
Goethe's rc<>idenee to, 308; bis 
second visit to. 378 

jACOBi, Frau. Goethe's letter to, 144 
jacobi. his acquaintsmee with Goetbe, 
174 : discuscKMi with Leaetog. ifr; 
bis tooe and opinioos dfabked by 
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Goethe. 098; bis animadrenions 
on Wilbetni MeUter, answered by 
Schiller, 414; his visit to Goethe at 
Weimar. 503 

Jean Paul, bis impreuioo of Goethe, 
453; of Schiller, 40 
Jena, the home of science, soa; 
students, their appearance at the 
Weimar theatre, 437 
Jena, battle of, 503 
Jena library, anecdote ot Goethe's 
enlargement of it, 543 
Jerusalem, bis philosophical essays, 
edited by Lessing. 125; his un¬ 
happy passion, 126; bis suicide, 
139: abridgment of Kestner’s ac¬ 
count of. 149 
Jery und Bhtely, 364 
Jubilee, Goethe's celebration of, at 
Weimar, 553 

Karl Auoust, bis first acquaintance 
with Goethe, 146; invites Goethe 
to Weimar, 193; visits Frankfurt, 
194 ; Goethe accepts bis invitation 
to Weimar, , his trick on Mdlle. 
GOchhausen, 311 , his character, 
314; compared with Goethe, i3.; 
Goethe s description of him, 21^; 
his close intimacy with Goethe, 
ai6, 919, 330 : elects Goethe to the 
post of Geheime I^egations Rath, 
331; silences the protest of the 
Court, 3ai>3; presents Goethe 
with the Gartenhaus, 333*4; his 
theatrical troupe and its wander¬ 
ings, 339; bis journey with Goethe 
to the Hart, 347; makes Goethe 
Oeheimrath, 38a ; his journey with 
Goethe-to Frankfurt and Strasburg. 

Goethe's occasional discords 
with him, 289; bis letter to Merck, 
99a; releases Goethe from bis more 
onerous official duties^ 305; com¬ 
mands a Prussian regiment during 
the can^aign in France. 380; dis¬ 
misses Goethe from the manage¬ 
ment of the Weimar stage, 449; 
Napoleon’s Intemperate rage 
against him. 504; Goethe’s out- 
burst, 1^.; Napowon's friendly re¬ 
ception of him at Erfurt, 515 ; his 
visits to Goethe, 548; his death, 
555 

Karsten and bis performing dogs, 448 
Kithchen. Stt Scbdnk^r 
Kaufmann. Angelica, Goethe’s ac¬ 
quaintance with her, 30^, 307 


Kestner. Goethe’s oorrespcmdence 
with, bis description of 

Goethe at Wettlar, 117; betrothed 
to Charlotte Buff, 133 ; his account 
of Charlotte and Goethe, 134. 195; 
extracts from bis diary, 137, 
Goethe's letters to, 137, 138, 139, 
140. i45> 148: bis marriage with 
CWlotte, 140; his account of 
Jerusalem’s suicide, x^; his in¬ 
dignation at Wertber, 159: his 
letter to Goethe, 160: forgives 
Goethe, x6i; bis letter to Hen- 
nings, giving an account of Wer¬ 
tber, 169 

Kieser recognises Goethe's discovery 
respecting the metamorphoses of 
plants. 339 

Klctienbcrg, Friulein von, her in¬ 
fluence on Goethe, 30,65,106,177. 
Goethe's letter to her, 67; attractet 
Goethe towards the Moravians. 
> 77 . 534 

Klopstock, made skating illustnous, 
919; his acquaintance with Goethe, 
169; his letter of remonstrance 
about the Duke of Weimar, 999-3, 
breach with Goethe, 993-4 
Knebel, Major von, 146, 9x6, 

Goethe’s letter to, on the discovery 
of the intermaxillary bone, 395, 
Goethe carries off hit engravings, 
547 

Knowledge, Goethe’s idea of, in con¬ 
nection with faiib, 173 
Kottebue, bis appearance on the 
Weimar stage, 249-3; his un¬ 
successful effort to create a coolness 
between Goethe and Schiller, 454 
Kottebue, Amalia, 919. 34a 
Kraft, G^the's prot^d. story of, 
956 ; Goethe’s letters to him, 956-63 
Krtuter, Goethe’s secretary. 573; 

his anecdote of Goethe, ii. 

Kunst und Altbertum, its publica¬ 
tion, 541: its leaning towards (be 
Romantic School, lA 

Lagkange-Chancel. bis Oreste et 
Pylade, 375 n. 

Lamb, Charles, bis mean opinion of 
Faust, 48a 

Landtag, Goethe's quarrel with, con- 
ceming (be accounts o( the Com¬ 
mission of Art and Science. 544-5 
Langer, his influence on Goethe. 59 
Laokotm, Lessing’s, Us influence oe 
Goethe and Macaulay, 47 
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LArodbe, Fran too, Ooecbe't visit to 
her. 130; revieirs her ootoI, U. 

Loro^e, Moxirailioiie too. Gootbe’s 
Birtatioo with, 131; her morTiafe 
with Brestono, 143: ber dangerous 
intimacy with G^the, t4t. 144; 
Gktethe’s letter to Frau Jac^, 144. 
Bettina 

Lassberg, Frttulein tob, tidcide of, 
949 

Laune dos Verliebteo, die. Goethe's 
drama of. 46 

Lautb, the two ladies at Strasburg, 

67 

Lavater. bis acquaintance with 
Goethe, 169; their moeiing, ik .; 
Lavater’s character, 170; the eo- 
tbustasm of his admirers, »>.; 
Goethe’s opinion of him, ; his 
supersiiiiou and hypoaisy deprive 
bim of Goethe's friendship. 399 

Leipsic University, Goethe's resi¬ 
dence at. 37, 38; todety there, 3$, 
39; Goethe's expenses at, ^ 

Lens, Reinhold, 99; bis love for 
Frederika. 104, 383; insists on the 
printing of Gdtter, Hclden und 
Wieland, 145 

Lerse, Frans, Goethe's first acquaini- 
anoe with, 74: disputes with 
Goethe. 90 

Lessing, hii Laokoon. 57: Goethe 
neglects to see him, 58; bis friend¬ 
ship with Jerusalem, 135; his ob¬ 
jections to Wenher, 158-9; bis 
discussion with Jacobt, 181; bis 
death, a86 

Lewesow, PHlulem von, Goethe's 
passion f<^ her. $53 

LiDrary, Jena, an^ote of Goethe's 
enlargement of. 543 

Liebig, bis character of the Rhine¬ 
lander, 451 n. 

Uii, Oo^he’s affection for her. 185; 
her position tad charaettf, t86; 
bis verses to ber. 187; her coquetry. 
189; objections to her marriage 
with Goethe. 189; the betrothal, 
; cancelling of the betrotliaJ. 
193 ; Goethe's subsequent interview 
with her, 289-4; bis strange meet¬ 
ing with ber son, 504 

LUi's Menagerie, Goethe's poem of, 

t93 

Liimseus, the constant companioii of 
Goethe, 996; threw out a phrase 
suggest the doctrine of the 
netamor^soees of pkants. 360-1 


Lisbon earthqtsafce, awakens religieoi 
doubts in Goethe, ai 
Loder.GoetlM studies anatomy under, 
287 

Lottr. Sh Buff 
Lotteries, marriage, 165 
Louis XVI., Invasion of France for 
bit restoration, 379 
Love songs, Goethe's. 56 
Lucinda and Emilia, story of, 77/ 
Luden, his testimony to G^bt’s 
petnotism, 5119, his account of 
Goethe's quarrel with the Landtag. 
^-5: bis interview with the 
L)ucbest Lulse, 545 
Lutse, the Duchess, ber character, 
ai3; Goethe's admiration for ber. 
»89; ber courage on Napoleon's 
entry of Weimar, 505; her death, 
557 

Luther, bis room m the Wanborg. 
198 

Luts. Sebastian, 3 

Lyrics, Goethe's, witchery of. 498; 
sinc^ty of (heir style, ii .; story 
of the Bride of Conntb, i'>.; Oott 
und die Bajadere, 499; the Erl- 
King, 500 


M ACRETH, travestied and represented 
St the Weimar theatre. 443 
Msliomet. drama on. projected by 
Goethe, 143; its conception, U. ; 
Voltaire's, translated by G^he, 

443 

Mams, capitulation of, 39a 
Man. characteristics of, to be traced 
in the moral lineaments of the 
child, 34 

Manfred, Goethe reviews Byron’s. 
547 

Manners of the Germans in the eigb- 
leenth century, 005 
Manioni, Goethe's defence of bis 
Carmat^nola. $51 

Marie Antoinette, her visit to Stras- 
bur*, 68; ominous pictures fore¬ 
shadowing hrrd^iny, it .; Goethe's 
recollection of ber. 69 
Marlowe's Faustus. analysis of, 486 
Mamage lotteries, 165 
Mart, difference between the Greek 
and Roman conceptioas of. 396 
Masterpieces create dLsappoimtDcai, 
481 

Mathematki, Goethe’s want of train¬ 
ing in, the cause of his misukea 
notions respecting refraction, 350 
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Majrer of Lindau, loiter to Dr. Salt* 
mann, 100 

Mensel, bis attack on Goethe, 364 
Merck, account of, 106; introduced 
by Goethe to Charlotte Buff, lay; 
excursion with Goethe up the 
Rhine, 131; bis advice to <^the 
in reference to Gott von Berlich- 
ingen, 133; bis approval of Goethe's 
position at Weimar, 309, 337-8 
Metamorphoses of plants, publication 
of, by Goethe. 338 ; its cold recep« 
tion, ih ,; theory of, previously 
announced by Wolff, 339: recog¬ 
nition of the theory by St. Hilaire, 
Kieser, Voigt, Esenbcck and 
bprengel. ib. ; first principles of 
morphology, 358-9, Goethes hypo¬ 
thesis of elatrarated sap opposed 
to Wolf’s hypothesis of dencient 
tap, 364; law of vegetation and 
law of reproduction clearly per¬ 
ceived by Goethe, 365 
Metaphysical studies of Goethe, 70 
Method, a pricri, employed by 
Goethe, 353; clearness of Goethe's 
ideas on method, 366 
Milne-Edwards, Goethe anticipates 
his soological discoveries, 368 
Mind, the period of its greatest de¬ 
velopment, 538 

Minerva's birth, life, and deeds, re¬ 
presentation of, at Weimar. 340 
Minna Hcrtlieb. Ste Herzlieb 
Minnesingers, banqueting hall at the 
Warlburg. 198 

Miracle plays, their coarse buffoonery, 

Mitschnldigen, die, Goethe's drama 
of, 50; represented in the private 
theatre at Weimar, 343 
Monti, Goethe's acquaintance with, 

304 

Moors, his remonstrance with Goethe, 
44 

Moral toleration of Goethe, 55; his 
system of morals. 537 
Morals. German laxity of, in the 
eighteenth century, 218, based on 
sentimentalism, 1^. 

Moravians, their history and doctrines 
studied by Goethe, 177 
Morgenblatt, account of Goethe’s en¬ 
gravings in, 58 

Morphology, first principles of. 358-9; 
the notion of metamorphosis re¬ 
placed by the notion of differentia- 
tion. 364-5 


Mtiller, Chancellor von. his description 
of the relations of Goethe with the 
Weimar actors, 439 
Musaeuf. anecdote of. 313 
Mystical studies of Goethe. 70 
Mysticism prized by the Romantic 
School, 418 ; and by Goethe, 541 
Mythology, efforts of the Romantic 
School to create one, 418 

NXks, the philologist, bis visit to 
Sesenbeim, 98 

Naples, Goethe’s residence at, 305, 

307 

Napoleon. See Buonaparte 
National co-opcration with individual 
genius, necessity of, in art, 307 
Nature, tendency of Goethe to nature 
worship, 70. 537: his studies in. 
351-a 

Nailirlicbe Tochtcr, 437 
Newton's theory of light misunder¬ 
stood by Goethe, 341 ; abstract of 
Goethe’s theory of colour and 
Newton's tbeorjr, 344/i; source of 
Goethe’s error in bis rejection ol 
every mathematical principle, 350 
Nicolai, his parody of Werther, 159; 

Goethe s answer, tb. 

Note-book, Goethe's, 67; strange 
revelations of Goethe's mystical 
studies in it, 70 

Novalis, bis criticisms on Wiihelm 
Meisier, 413 

Objective intellect, its tendency. 51, 
53; the characteristic of Goethe's 
genius. 53 

Oersted, his visit to Goethe in refer¬ 
ence to his discovery in electro¬ 
magnetism, 553 

Oeser the drawing master, bis mfiu- 
cnce on Goethe, 57 
Oken. his charge against Goethe 
respecting Goethe's claim to the 
discovery of the vertebral theory, 
374; his claim to the discovery of 
the vertebral structure of the skull 
discussed. 375; equivocal character 
of Oken's accusation, ib. 

Old age. relative character of. 538; 

the vitality of Ooetbe's, 55a 
Optics, Goethe’s unfortunate studies 
in, 340: misunderstands Newton's 
theory of light. 341; publicatioo 
of the Beitrttge tnr Optik, 343; 
Goethe's obstinacy and irritabiiity 
concerniQg. U.; abstract of the 
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NewtooUn theory of eotoure and 
of Goethe's theory, ^44 y.; Goetltt't 
eiplanation of toe pbeoomena of 
refraction, U.; source of his error 
in his rejection of every mathe¬ 
matical explanation. 350 
Nation on bhakspeare, Goethe's. 
93; on the opening of the llmeoau 
mines, 994 

>rganic sciences. Goethe's place in, 
353 

Dnental studies, Goethe's, C39 
>veD. bis definition of a discoverer 
m organic Kience, 356; counten¬ 
ances Oken's charge against 
Goethe. 373 

Paestuu. Goethe's visit to. 306 
Palermo, Goethe's visit to, 306; the 
birth-place of Cagliostro. f 3 . 
Palladio. Goethe's enthusiasm for. 
30^ 

Pantheism, Goethe's views on, 70. 71 
Paoli, the Corsican patriot, 65 
Patriotism, Goethe's, 380-1, 538 
Paul, jean, his Impression of Goethe, 
453 : of Schiller, 

Pfenniger, Goethe's letter to, 170 
Philosophy, its injurious ejects in 
Germany. 407, 417 
Phrenology, Goethe's Ideas con¬ 
cerning, 503 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Carlyle's opinion 
of. 564 

Planet Uaoce, a masked processioa 
prepared by Goethe, 994 
Plant metamorphoses, theory of, 359. 
Su Botany, Metamopboses and 
Morphology 

Platinum, the story of a bar of, 546 
Plato, ideal or subjective character 
of his philosophy, as opposed to 
the real or objective philosophy of 
Aristotle, 51, 53 

Players, the Weimar strolling conw 
pany of, 339 

Plessing, the mtsantbrope, Goethe's 
interview with him, 948; outlives 
bis melancholy, *>. m. 

Pliny the youngs, bis idea of justice, 

Plutarch, the BiWe of Schiller, 397 
Poetfy,inadequacy of all translatloos, 
4^5 

Pogwisch, OtUlle TOO, her marriage 
with Goethe's son, 543; (leatb of 
her busbaod. c68: her care for 
Goethe, 568, 57W 


Politics, Goethe's general indifference 
for, 380, 538; luden's testimony 
to bis patriotism. 599; his refusal 
to write war songs, 530-1 
Pompeii. Goethe’s visit to, 306 
Precocity not neccssanly a sign of 
disease. 17; QuintiiUn'i observa¬ 
tion 00, U. 

Prometheus, Goethe projects a play 
on, 180, comparison of the eitant 
fragment with the Prometheus of 
^^schylus and of Shelley, lii, tSt. 
Shelley’s idea of. 183 
Pronunciation. German stage, 44s 
Prose mania in Germany, 368 
Prussian court, Goethe's contempt 
for, 353 

Public, m ne m Germany, 307 
Pustkuchen, bis parody of Wilhelm 
Meuter's Wanderjahre, 551 

Quintii.ian, bu observation on 
precocity, 17 

Raphakl's cartoons, seen with en 
tbusiasm by Gocibe, 68 
Rauch, ike sculp(<>r, 66 m. 

Real, or objective intellects contrasted 
with ideal or subjective intellects, 
51. Goethe a realist, 53. 395. 396 
Reflection, a sign of decay. 543 
Refraction, phenomena of. Goethe's 
eiplanati<<n of, 349, 350-1. Hegel 
applauds his (he<ry of, 351; source 
of uoetbe's error in bis rejection of 
every mathematical explanation, 

350. 35a 

Rcmccke Pticbs. 393 
Religion, Goethe's. 65. C33 
Repeient, meaning of, 67 
Republican pnnciples, absurdities of, 
in the eyes of Goethe, 381 
Reuu, Pnnee of. >85 
Revolution, French, Goethe's oppr.sl- 
tion to. 380; absurdiiiet, ; 
opposed by Wieland and SchOter, 
as well as Goethe. 399 
Rhine, Goethe's Journey up the. 130 
Richter, bis Impression of Goethe, 
45a ; of Schiller, 453 
Riemer, his charges against Bettina, 



Roman Elegies, composition of, $a$ 
RomanUc School in Germany, 
character of, 417; the philoncmbtri 
of, 418; tendency to catbolifeisaa, 
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ii.\ enthuiium for mjrMicism. 

19; its sernces, 4S0; Goetoe’s 
Uter uodencx towards it, 541 
Rome, Goethe’s resideace at, 303. 308 
Romeo and Juliet. Goethe's attempt 
to recast, 444; character of Shak- 
speare's plajr, 444-5; Goethe's in¬ 
jurious alterations. 445~7 
Rosenkrants.hiscriticism on Wertl^r, 
156; on Oavigo, 168; his criticism 
on Hermann und Dorothea. 433 
Rousseau, his crucial test of salvation, 
130 n. 

Round table and knights at Wetslar, 
117 

Ruskin, on character, ao n, 

St. Hilairs, Geoffrojr, his testimony 
to Goethe's labours in organic 
science, 357; his discoveries nearly 
contemporary with Goethe’s, 369 ; 
hla guide in anatomical research, 
371; contest with Curier on the 
question of unity of composition in 
tM animal kingdom, 567 
Salxmann, Dr., 67, 73, 74, 75 * 9 *. 

107. laa 

Sand, George, her remark on art, 

156 n. 

Saxc-Welmar. Set Weimar 
Scbellborn, Frau Cornelia. 3 
Schiller, his scant literary income. 
190: his admiration for Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses." ai8; his 
opinion of Goethe, 365; his remarks 
on the difference between prose and 
poetic writing, 968-9; his criticism 
on Goethe's Iphigenia, aya; hrst 
sight of Goethe, 964; his description 
of Goethe to Kbrncr, 305; Goethe 
bolds aloof from him, 333-4; his 
misunderstanding d Goethe. 393; 
his difficult circumstances, 394; 
unrecc^nlsed at Weimar. 395; 
bis friendship with Goethe, 394; 
their profound dissimilarity, 394-SI 
SchilltfSi unhealthy practice of 
literature, 395: the representative 
of id^tim, 305-6; hu earnestness 
in art, 397; phases of his develop* 
ment. 397-8; his influence on 
Goethe. 398. 40», 4 x 6 ; receives 
the diploma of Frencb citisenship, 
399; publication of Die Horen, 
400; bii opinion of Goethe’s theory 
of oMtamorphoaes. 40X; publica¬ 
tion of Xeuen, 404: his opinion 
of Wilhelm Mebuer. 409; his reply 


to Jacobi's anlmadvertioas, 414; 
ezuacts from his criticism. 415-6, 
discussions with Goethe. 490; 
obtains from Goethe a plan of 
William Tell. 491; attempts to 
create ao ideal drama (or the 
cultivated few, 435; his last years. 
450 ff. ; Jean Paul Richter’s Im¬ 
pression of him, 453; partisanship 
of the admirers of Goethe and 
Schiller, 454; Kotsebue’s unsuc¬ 
cessful effort to create a coolness. 
455 ; Herder’s jealousy of Schiller, 
456; last illness and death, ^60 

Schlegel and Tieck't translation of 
Sh^speare, 418 

Schlegel, F., representative of the 
Romantic School in Germany, 
417-8 

Schlosser. bis influence on Goethe at 
Leipsic, 41. 106 

Scholl, his publication of Goethe’s 
notebook, 67 

SchOnemann, Anna Emsabetb, 
Goethe's affection for her under 
the name of Lili. 185. Su Liii 

SchOnkopf, Herr, literary society at 
bis table d'bOte, 41, 49 

SchOnkopf,Anna Katharina, Goethe's 
love for her, 49, 43; lows' 

f iuarrels, 46; continuation of a 
riendly intercourse. 56; Goethe’s 
letters to her from Frankfurt. 60; 
her engagement to Dr. Kaone, 6x; 
bis letter to her. 63 
School life of Goethe, z8, 19 
Schrdter. Corona, the Hofstlngeria, 
account of, aia. a68 
ScMDce, Goethe's passionate studies 
in. t86, 990, 34a Su Botany, 
Optica, Matnematics. Anatomy 
Scott. Walter, translates Gdts von 
Berlichingen, 499 ; his letter to 
Goethe, 555 

Scripture, Goeihc’i belief in the Four 
Gospels, 535 
Seckendorf. 913 
Sentiment, the age of. >35-6 
Sesenheim. 83, 88 

Seven Ycars*^ War, its effect on 
Goethe. 93 

Sbakspeare, difference between him 
and Ooetbe, 54; the elastic charac¬ 
ter of bis genius. H ,; Dodd's 
Beauties of Szakspeare and Wie- 
land's translations, 56; Sbakspeare 
bigots, 99: Goethe's oration on 
Sludupeare, 93; compoeed ooeulo- 
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£vet 00 his friends. 30!; WUbelm 
Meister’t cnticism on Hamlet. 41$: 
traiuUted by Tieck and Schl^), 
418; Macbeth as represented at 
the Weimar theatre. 443; Schiller’s 
miscooceptioD of tte witches, tt .: 
Goethe's attempt to recast Romeo 
and Juliet. 444; character of 
Shakespeare’s play, and Goethe's 
injurious alterations, 446*^; Napo* 
Icon's opinion of Shakspeare, 516 
Shelley, his idea of Prometheus com¬ 
pared With Goethe’s. f8t, k8s 
S kating made illustrious by Klop- 
stock, 81^; Goethe's fondness for 
It, ih .; bis exhibttioo before Maii* 
miiiane and bis mother, 144; be 
introduces skating at Weimar, 319 
Sleep. Goethe’s talent for. 450 
Soret translates into French the 
Metamorphoses of Plants. 5^7 
Spmota. 71; Goethe’s studies of, 
170. 175; passage from the Ethics, 
171; hts inBuence 00 Goethe, 175. 

398. jj* 

Sprenge! recognises Goethe's dis¬ 
covery respecting the metamor¬ 
phoses of plants, 339 
Stael, Madame de, her visit to 
Weimar, 458; reason of Goethe's 
coldneu towards her. 450; her 
criticism of Faust. 467 
Stem, Fnii von, accompanies Goethe 
to the Hars, 994: Goethe’s letter 
to him from Dresden. 403 
Stem, Frau son, 185; Goethe's love 
for her. ai6; account of her posi¬ 
tion and character. 939; Goethe 
falls in love i*iih her, 930; his 
leiteri to bet, 331; hi^ influence 
on him, 945; her coquetry. U .; 
bis letter to her relating his inter¬ 
views with Frederika and Liii. 984; 
bis di'votion, 385: bisdepaiturefor 
Italy, 300; his coolness, 331; her 
reproaches, ih .; her indignation at 
bis liaison with Cbnsttane, 331; Ins 
answers to bet reproaches, ih : the 
final rupture, 334; her letter con¬ 
cerning him twelve years after¬ 
wards, f/.; her death. 555 
Stella, compoMlton of, 190; speci¬ 
mens from, ih .: subject for an artbi, 
it .; Canning’s caricature, 191 
Stillmg, Jong, Goethe s first acquaint¬ 
ance wab, 74; Goethe's friendship 
for. ci.; Goethe opens a subscrip- 
tioc for his relief. 904 
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Stirbt der Fuchs so gilt der Balg. 

Ooetbe’i love poem. 76 
Stock, the engraver, hts acquaintance 
with Goethe, 58 

Stolberg, Countess At^pista von, 
Goetoe’s romantic friendship for. 
185: his letters to her, 187, i8t, 
535 -< 

Stolberg, the two counts, their tour 
in Switserland with GkieUie, *•9. 
191-a 

Storm and Stress period, approach 
of, 99; Goethe's revuhion from the 
Sturm und Drang movement, 3n 
Strasburg, Goethes residence at, 
66; the (.'aiherlral, 67; visit of 
Marie Antoinette, 68 ; amitwments 
at Strasburg, 73; the fVrman 
character of. it. ; influences of 
Frederika, Herder, and the Cathe* 
dral, 97 

Stuttgart, Goethe's visit to, m com¬ 
pany with Kart August, S85 
Subjective Intellect, its tendency, 
?». 5 » 

Suicide coquetted with by Goethe, 
138 

Swanwick. Miu, her translation of 
the fphigenia, 37a n. 

SwiUcrUnd. Goethe 8 (< ur in, with the 
two counts Stolberg, 1R9. I9i'9: 
Goethe's third visit to, 4JI 
Sylvius, his theory that man had lost 
the intermaxillary bone through 
luxury. 354 

SyrobC'lical interpretation, »*xienslve 
application of. 457 

Symnolism in the second part of 
Faust. 54a; Goetbr’s later ten¬ 
dencies towards it, tb. 

Systfme de la Nature, Oreihe't diw 

gust SI It, 68 

Szymanow^kA Madame, her entbusl* 
astic love for Goeibe, 553 

Talha performs at the congress of 
Erfurt. 515 

Tasso, a senes of fauliicM lines, but 
no orama. 317 

Teutsche Haus at Wrttlar. 116 
Textor, aid* rman, death of. 388 
Textor faniny. genraiogical table 
of. 6 

Textor. tbe Krandmothrr and grand¬ 
father of (^he. i< 

Textor, Kaiberina Efuabeth, BWlher 
of Gwtbe. 4; her character, 7; her 
stories to her children, 14; bar 
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death, 597. Su Goethe. Katharioa 
Elicabetb 

Thackeray. W. M., bis letter to the 
author concerning Wetmar and 
Goetbe. 5x0 

Theatre, court, at Weimar, manage* 
ment of. undertaken by Goetbe. 
379: history of its management, 
434 ; its conbned and pernicious 
inRuence, 434-5: error of Goethe 
and Schiller. 435; Goethe's con¬ 
tempt of public opinion. 436: in¬ 
fluence of the Jena students. 437; 
Goethe's despotism over the public 
and actors, 43d; difltculiies in the 
management, 439; performance 
of Wallenstein. 440; Devnenl’s 
critical observations on the Wctmer 
stage, ib, : Goethe's refusal to ad¬ 
roit performing dogs, 449; dis¬ 
missal of Goethe by Karl August, 
ib .: performances at the congress 
of Erfurt, 515 

Theatricals, private, at Weimar, 338; 
their excessive popularity, ib ,; open 
air performances, 339 
Thorane, Count de, 35 
Tbraseas, maxim of, 55 
Tieck and Scblegel's translation of 
Shakspeare, 418 

Tiefun, theatricals at, in honour of 
Goethe’s birthday, 340 
Toleration, moral. 54-5 
Tra^jedy, rehabilitation of French at 
Weimar, 443 

Translations of poetry, inadequacy 
of, 485; examples, ib. 

Travelling, German, in the eighteenth 
century, 303 

Triumph der Empfindsamkeit. 
Goethe's extravagansa of. 347; us 
representation, 350 
Troast, Herr, 74 

Type, importance of a recognitiou ol, 
m biological speculation. 360; in¬ 
teresting applicattOQ of tha idea of, 

369 

Unacted Dramatists, error of, 436 
Unities, erroneously supposed to be 
inseparable from the Greek drama, 

370 

Unity of composition in the animal 
kingdom, great philosophical con¬ 
test between Cuvier and St, Hilaire 
concerning, 567; importance of 
the doctrine recognisea by Goetbe, 

sw 


Valmt, defeat at. 387 

Venetian epigrams, 378 

Venice, Goethe’s visit to, 303 

Verdun, bombardment of, 384-5 

Vertebral theory, 369; Goethe's claim 
to its discovery discussed, 375; 
equivocal character of Oken's ac¬ 
cusation. ib .; Goetbe the originator 
of the idea, but Oken the discoverer, 
377 

Vesaiius on the intermaxillary bone, 
354 

Vesuvius, Goethe's visit to, 305 

Voigt recognises Goethe's discovery 
respecting the metamorphoses of 
plants, 339 

Voss, his “Luisc" compared with 
Hermann und Dorothea,’* 433 

Vulpius, Chnstiane, her petltiun to 
Goethe m behalf of her brother, 
335; her position, education, and 
character, 336; her subsequent 
connection with Goethe, 337; 
Goethe’s love for her, 338, 331 ; 
indignation of Weimar and the 
Frau von Stem, 331; Goetbe 
introduces her to his mother. 431; 
her serious faults, 507: marriage 
with Goethe, 508 ; her death, 543 

WaHLVER W ANDTSCH APTEN, the plot 
and character of. 520 ff. \ various 
opinions on. 534-5 

Wanre Genuss, der, Goethe's poem, 
of, 46 

Wallenstein, extent of Goethe's co¬ 
operation m, 431; the effect of its 
representation at the Weintar 
theatre, 440, 44a 

Wandering Jew. legend of. 178: 
Goethe’s idea of treating it epi- 
cally, 1^. 

Wanderjabre, Wilhelm Meister's, 
review of, 549 

War songs, Goethe’s refusal to write 
them. 531 

Wartburg, the, 198 ; annual meeting 
of the Bach family at. ib. 

Water-sprue, Goetbe’sappearanceas, 

, Karl lulius, 4 

Weimar m toe eighteenth century, 
description of, 195-6; the Wart- 
burg, 198 ; banqueting hall of the 
Minnesingers, ib .; annual meeting 
of the Bachs, \h. \ the j3ark, X09 ; 
its charms, aoi; envtrons, %k .; 
slate of sci^ce in the eighteenth 
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oeotury, aoa; absenoe of comfort 
aod kixury, 003; rough and simple 
manners, 905; pnces, tt .; condi* 
tioD of the people, 306; the court 
and government, 906-7; no real 
public for art, 907; ootabilities of 
Weimar, 909, morals m the 
eighteenth century, 318; Goethe 
introduces skating, 319; he is 
elected Geheime Legations Rath. 
33t; private theatricals at, 338; 
Goethe organises a hr«>brigade. 
38a; indignation at Goethe's ob¬ 
taining the place of Gelieimrath, 

, rejoiangs at the birth of a 
crown prince, 391, grutnblinp at 
Goethes absence m Italy, 304-5, 
establishment of a court ihcatre. 
Hu Tbcairc. Dtscripti-n of 
Gwibe’s house in the Frauen- 
plan, 389-391, freedom of Weimar 
from Europe,in iroubles, 399 * his¬ 
tory of Goethe s management of 
the theatre. 4M/ • his mode of 
Ufa at. 450-1. entered by the 
French after tlic battle of Jena, 
503-4; Goethe’s strange meeting 
with Lili’s son. 504, Napoleon s 
presence in, 505, 516; restoration 
of peace, 510; Goethe's jubilee, 
S 53 

Wcflber, Countess von, 916 
Weriher, preparations for, ia8, 199, 
the expression of its time, 135; 
period of us composition, 148, 
account of Jerusalem'ssuicidc, 149; 
character of Weriber, 154; Wer- 
ther not Goethe, ; simplicity of 
the construction of Werthcr, 156: 
US prodigious effect. 157; criticism 
of Rosenkrantf and Carlyle, 156. 
157; anecdotes in reference to, 158; 
objections of Lessmg. »>.; parody 
of Nicolai. 159 ; mdignalicm of 
Kestner and Cbarlollc, ti., Kest- 
ncr's account of, to Hennings, 163; 
Goethe grows ashamed of Wenher. 
a47; suicide of Frkulem von Lass* 
berg 349; subsequent alterations 
m Werthcr. 99* 1 Napoleon’s 
criticism on, 376, 517 
Wenher, Goethe appears in Weimar 
In the costume of, 917-18 
West Indian, Cumberland s, repre- 
tented at Weimar, 343 
West-datUebe divan, lU tiiaracter, 
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Wctilar. meagre account of, in 
Goethe’s autobiography, 115; Iht 
imperial court of justice. 116; the 
Teuiscbe Haus, U ,; (he round 
table and its knights, 117; Goethe's 
melancholy departure irom, 197, 
138 ,' senk-iiions produced by jeru- 
salem's suicide, 154 ; monument te 
Goethe. 164 

Weyland intrcKluces Goetbc to the 
Brion family, 84 

Wirland. his prose translationi of 
bhakspeare. 5$. his review of 
Gduef, Heldco und Wieland, 145 ; 
tutor of Karl August and friend of 
thr Duchess, 309. 91a. bit dcKrip- 
tion of Goethe at Weimar, #17, 
390 , 383; Napule><n's friendly re* 
caption of him, 515, receives the 
crou of the l^gi' n of Honour, 
517 , his iloalh. 538 
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THE LIFE OF GOETHE 

BOOK THE FIRST 

1749 TO 1765 


Vom Valer hab’ icb die Statur, 
Dcs Leli^ns ernstes hUhren; 

Von NIbuerchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust tu labuliren. 

Hatle Gott inich andera gewoUt, 
So hatt' er micb auden gebaut. 


CHAPTER I 


PARENTAGE 

Quintus Curtius tells us that, in certain seasons, Bactria 
was darkened by whirlwinds of dust, which completely 
covered and concealed the roads. Left thus without their 
usual landmarks, the wanderers awaited the rising of the 
stars,— 

'* To ligbi them on ibcir dun and perilous way.” 

May we not say the same of Literature ? From time to time 
its pathways are so obscured beneath the rubbish of the age, 
that many a footsore pilgrim seeks in vain the hidden route. 
In such times let us imitate the Bactrians: let us cease to 
look upon the confusions of the day, and turning our gaze 
upon the great Immortals who have gone before, seek guidance 
from their light. In all ages the biographies of great men 
have been fruitful in lessons. In all ages they have been 
powerful stimulants to a noble ambition. In all ages they 
have been regarded as armouries wherein are gathered the 
weapons with which great battles have been won. 

There may be some among my readers who will dispute 
Goethe’s claim to greatness. They will admit that he was 
a great poet, but deny that he was a great man. In denying 
it, they will set forth the qualities which constitute their ideal 

A»«» 
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of greatness, and finding him deficient in some of these 
qualities, will dispute his claim. But m awarding him that 
title, I do not mean to imply that he was an ideal man; I do 
not present him as the exemplar of all greatness. No man 
can be such an exemplar. Humanity reveals itself in frag¬ 
ments. One man is the exponent of one kind of excellence, 
another of another. Achilles wins the victory, and Homer 
immortalises it: we bestow the laurel crown on both. In 
virtue of a genius such as modern times have only seen 
equalled once or twice, Goethe deserves the epithet of great: 
unless we believe a great genius can belong to a small 
nature. Nor is it in virtue of genius alone that he deserves 
the title. Merck said of him that what he lived was more 
beautiful than what he wrote; and his Life, amid all its 
weaknesses and all its errors, presents a picture of a certain 
grandeur of soul, which cannot be contemplated unmoved. 
1 shall make no attempt to conceal his faults. Let them be 
dealt with as harshly as severest justice may dictate, they will 
not eclipse the central light which shines throughout his 
life. But although I neither wish to excuse, nor to conceal 
faults which he assuredly had, we must always bear in mind 
that the faults of a celebrated man are apt to carry an undue 
emphasis. They are thrown into stronger relief by the very 
splendour of his fame. Had Goethe never written Faust no 
one would have heard that he was an inconstant lover, or a 
tepid politician. His glory immortalises his shame. 

Let us begin as near the beginning as may be desirable, by 
glancing at his ancestry. That he had inherited his organisa¬ 
tion and tendencies from his forefathers, and could call 
nothing in himself original, he has told us in these verses; 

•• Vom hab' ich die Siaiur, 

Des Lebens ernstes FUhren ; 

Von MUUerchen die Krohnalur, 

Die Lust su fabuliren. 

Urahnberr war der Schdnsten hold, 

Das spuktso bin und wieder. 

Drabofrau liebte Schmuck und Gold, 

Das luckt wohl dutch die Glieder. 

Sind nun die Elemente nicht, 

Aus dem Complex tu trennen. 

Was ist denn an dem gaateo V. icbt 
Original cu nennen ? " > 


‘"From my father I inherit my frame, and the steady guidance of life; from 
dm little mother mj happy dispMition, and love of stc^telUng. My ancestor 
vas a 'kdiea' man,^ and that kmbil baunu me now and then ; my axurestresa 
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The first glimpse we get of his ancestry carries us back 
to about the middle of the seventeenth century. In the 
Grafschaft of Mansfeld, in Thuringia, the little town of Artern 
numbered among its scanty inhabitants a farrier, by name 
Hans Christian Go^he. His son, Frederick, being probably 
of a more meditative turn, selected a more meditative employ¬ 
ment than that of shoeing horses: he became a tailor. Having 
passed an apprenticeship (not precisely that of Willutm 
Meisier), he commenced his Wanderings, in the course of 
which he reached Frankfurt. Here he soon found employ¬ 
ment, and being, as we learn, “a ladies’ man,” he soon also 
found a wife. The master tailor, Sebastian Lutz, gave him 
his daughter, on his admission to the citizenship of Frankfurt 
and to the guild of tailors. This was in 1687. Several 
children were born, and vanished; in 1700 his wife, too, 
vanished, to be replaced, five years afterwards, by Frau 
Cornelia Schellhom, the daughter of another tailor, Georg 
Walter; she was then a widow, blooming with six-and-thirty 
summers, and possessing the solid attractions of a good 
property, namely, the hotel Zum Weidenhof, where her new 
husband laid down the scissors, and donned the landlord's 
apron. He had two sons by her, and died in 1730, aged 
seventy-three. 

Of these two sons, the younger, Johann Caspar, was the 
father of our poet. Thus we see that Goethe, like Schiller, 
sprang from the people. He makes no mention of the lucky 
tailor, nor of the Thuringian farrier, in his autobiography. 
This silence may be variously interpreted. At first, I imagined 
it was aristocratic prudery on the part of von Goethe, minister 
and nobleman; hut it is never well to put ungenerous con¬ 
structions, when others, equally plausible and more honour¬ 
able, are ready; let us rather follow the advice of Arthur 
Helps, to “ employ our imagination in the service of charity.” 
We can easily imagine that Goethe was silent about the 

loved finery and show, which also runs In the blood. If. then, the elementi 
are not to be separate from the whole, what can one call original in the 
descendant?*' 

This is a very inadequate traoslation ; but believing that to leave German 
untranslated is unfair to those whose want of leisure or inclination has 
prevented their acquiring the language, 1 shall throughout translate every 
word cited. At the same time it U unfair to the poet, and to the writer 
quoting the poet, to be forced to give translations which are after ail felt fMf 
to represent the force and spirit of the onginal. i will do my best to give 
a/frvrtmattve translations, which the reader will be good enough to accepr 
as sud), rather than be left in the dark. 
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tailor, because, in truth, having never known him, there was 
none of that affectionate remembrance which encircles the 
objects of early life, to make this grandfather figure in the 
autobiography beside the grandfather Textor, who was known 
and loved. Probably, also, the tailor was seldom talked of 
in the parental circle. There is a peculiar and indelible 
ridicule attached to the idea of a tailor in Germany, which 
often prevents people of much humbler pretensions than 
Goethe, from whispering their connection with such a trade. 
Goethe does mention this grandfather in the Second Book of 
his Autobiography, and tells us how he was teased by the taunts 
of boys respecting his humble parentage; these taunts even 
went so far as to imply that he might possibly have had 
several grandfathers; and he began to speculate on the 
possibility of some latent aristocracy in his descent. This 
made him examine with some curiosity the portraits of noble¬ 
men, to try and detect a likeness. 

Johann Caspar Goethe received a good education, travelled 
into Italy, became an imperial councillor in Frankfurt, and 
married, in 1748, Katharina Elizabeth, daughter of Johann 
Wolfgang Textor, the chief magistrate {Sehulthciss)} 

The genealogical tables of kings and conquerors are thought 
of interest, and why should not the genealogy of our poet be 
equally interesting to us? In the belief that it will be so, 
1 here subjoin it. 

Goethe’s father was a cold, stem, formal, somewhat pedantic, 
but truth-loving upright-minded man. He hungered for know¬ 
ledge ; and, although in general of a laconic turn, freely im¬ 
parted all he learned. In his domestic circle his word was 
law. Not only imperious, but in some respects capricious, 
he was nevertheless greatly respected, if little loved, by wife, 
children, and friends. He is characterised by Krause as ein 
gtradtiniger Frankfurter Reichsburger—" i formal Frankfurt 
citizen,” whose habits were as measured as his gait.* From 

r The family of Tenor and Weber exut lo Ihij day. and under both names 
In the Hohenlobe territory. Karl Julius Weber, the humorous author of 
" Democritus and of the '* Bnefe eines in Deutschland reisenden Deutschen," 
was a membCT of It In the description of the JubiUmmoi the NUrnberg 
University of Allorf, in 1733, ntcntion is made of one Joannes Cuolfgangus 
Tester as a bvgone ornament of the faculty of law; and Mr. Demmler, to 
whom 1 am Indebted for these particulara, suggests the probability of thu being 

s Wolfgang, who died as Oberbtlrgermeister in Frankfort, lyot. 

•Perhaps wmffjayrrr might be translated as “an old square-toes," having 
iwerence to the antiquated cut of the old man s clothes. The fathers of the 
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him the poet inherited the well-built frtme, the erect carritge, 
and the measured movement which in old age became stiffness, 
and was construed as diplomacy or haughtiness ; from him also 
came that orderliness and stoicism which have so much dis¬ 
tressed those who cannot conceive genius otherwise than as 
vagabond in his habits. The craving for knowledge, the 
delight in communicating it, the almost pedantic attention 
to details, which are noticeable in the poet, are all traceable 
in the father. 

•The mother was more like what we conceive as the proper 
parent for a poet. She is one of the pleasantest figures in 
German literature, and one standing out with greater vividness 
than almost any other. Her simple, hearty, joyous, and 
affectionate nature endeared her to all. She was the delight 
of children, the favourite of poets and princes. To the last 
retaining her enthusiasm and simplicity, mingled with great 
shrewdness and knowledge of character, Frau Aja, as they 
christened her, was at once grave and hearty, dignified and 
simple. She had read most of the best German and Italian 
authors, had picked up considerable desultory information, 
and had that “ mother wit ’’ which so often in women and 
poets seems to render culture superfluous, their rapid intuitions 
anticipating the tardy conclusions of experience. Her letters 
are full of spirit: not always strictly grammatical; not irre¬ 
proachable in orthography; but vigorous and vivacious. 
After a lengthened interview with her, an enthusiast exclaimed, 
“ Now do I understand how Goethe has become the man 
he isl”> Wieland, Merck, Burger, Madame de Stael, Karl 
August, and other great people sought her acquaintance. 
The Duchess Amalia corresponded with her as with an 
intimate friend; and her letters were welcomed eagerly at 
the Weimar Court. She was married at seventeen, to a man 
for whom she had no love, and was only eighteen when the 
poet was bom.* This, instead of making her prematurely 
old, seems to have perpetuated her girlhood. “ I and my 
Wolfgang,” she said, "have always held fast to each other, 
because we were both young together." To him she traru- 

present generation dubbed tbe stiff coat of tbeir grandfathers, with its square 
shuts and coliors, by tbe name of magiiUr matfustot, tbe name by which 
tbe iVlhagorean propooition is known 10 Germany. 

1 Spk*wuri 44 H ddr LiUratur, quoted in Nicok^ui lihtr Goitfu. 

* txivers of parallels may be reminded that Napoleon's mother was only 
eighteen when tbe hero of AusterUts was born. 
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mitted her love of story-telling, her animal spirits, her love 
of everything which bore the stamp of distinctive individuality, 
and her love of seeing happy faces around her. “ Order and 
quiet,” she says in one of her charming letters to Freiherr von 
Stein, “are my principal characteristics. Hence I despatch 
at once whatever I have to do, the most disagreeable always 
first, and I gulp down the devil without looking at him. 
When all has returned to its proper state, then I defy any 
one to surpass me in good humour.” Her heartiness and 
tolerance are the causes, she thinks, why every one likes h#r. 
“ I am fond of people, and that every one feels directly— 
young and old. I pass without pretension through the 
world, and that gratifies men. I never itmoralise any one— 
always seek out the good that is in them, and leave what is bad 
to htm who made mankind, and knows how to round off the 
angles. In this way I make myself happy and comfortable. ’ 
Who does not recognise the son in those accents? The 
kindliest of men inheiited his loving happy nature from the 
heartiest of womea 

He also inherited from her his dislike of unnecessary 
agitation and emotion; that deliberate avoidance of all 
things capable of disturbing his peace of mind, which has 
been construed as coldness. Her sunny nature shrank from 
storms. She stipulated with her servants that they were not 
to trouble her with afflicting news, except upon some positive 
necessity for the communication. In 1805, when her son w.as 
dangerously ill at Weimar, no one ventured to speak to her on 
the subject. Not until he had completely recovered did she 
voluntarily enter on it. “ I knew it all,” she remarked, “ but 
said nothing. Now we can talk about him without my feeling 
a stab every time his name is mentioned.” 

In this voluntary insulation from disastrous intelligence, 
there is something so antagonistic to the notorious craving 
for excitement felt by the Teutonic races, something so unlike 
the morbid love of intellectual drams—the fierce alcohol of 
emotion with which we intoxicate ourselves, that it is no 
wonder if Goethe has on this account been accused of in¬ 
sensibility. Yet, in truth, a very superficial knowledge of his 
nature suffices to show that it was not from coldness he 
avoided indulgence in the “luxury of woe.” It was excess 
of sensibility, not want of sympathy. His delicate nature 
shrank from the wear and tear of excitement. That which 
to coarser natures would have been a stimulus, was to him a 
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disturbance. It is doubtless the instinct of an emotional 
nature to seek such stimulants; but his reason was strong 
enough to keep this instinct under control. Falk relates that 
when Goethe heard he had looked upon Wieland in death, 
“ and thereby procured myself a miserable evening, and worse 
night, he vehemently reproved me for it. Why, said he, 
should I suffer the delightful impression of the features of 
my friend to be obliterated by the sight of a disfigured mask ? 
I carefully avoided seeing Schiller, Herder, or the Duchess 
Amalia, in the coffin. I, for my part, desire to retain in my 
memory a picture of my departed friends more full of soul 
than the mere mask can furnish me.” 

This subjection of the instinct of curiosity to the dictates 
of reason is not coldness. There is danger indeed of carrying 
it too far, and of coddling the mind ; but into this extreme 
neither Goethe nor his mother can be said to have fallen. 
At any rate, let the reader pronounce what judgment he thinks 
fit, it is right that he should at the outset distinctly understand 
it to be a characteristic of the man. The self-mastery it 
implies forms the keystone of his character. In him the 
emotive was subjected to the intellectual. He was “ king 
over himself.” He, as he tells us, found men eager enough 
to lord it over others, while indifferent whether they could 
rule themselves— 


*' DASwollen allc Hcrren «<yn, 
Und kemer ist Herr vun sicb ! ’* 


He made it his study to subdue into harmonious unity the 
rebellious impulses which incessantly threatened the supremacy 
of reason. Here, on the threshold of his career, let attention 
be called to this cardinal characteristic: his footsteps were 
not guided by a light tremulous in every gust, liable to fall 
to the ground amid the hurrying agitation of vulgar instincts, 
but a torch grasp>ed by an iron will, and lifted high above the 
currents of those lower gusts, shedding a continuous steady 
gleam across the troubled path. I do not say he never 
stumbled. At times the clamorous agitation of rebellious 
passions misled him as it misleads others, for he was very 
human, often erring; but viewing his life as it disposes itself 
into the broad masses necessary for a characteristic apprecia¬ 
tion, I say that in him, more than in almost any other man 
of his time, naked vigour of resolution, moving in alliance 
*A 
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with Bteady clearness of intellect, produced a self-mastery of 
the very highest kind.* 

This he owed partly to his father and partly to his mother. 
It was from the latter he derived those characteristics which 
determined the movement and orbit of his artistic nature: 
her joyous, healthy temperament, humour, fancy, and suscepti¬ 
bility, were, in him, creative, owing to the marvellous insight 
which gathered up the scattered and vanishing elements of 
experience into new and living combinations. 


CHAPTER II 

THK PRECOCIOUS CHILD 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born on the 28th August 
1749, as the clock sounded the hour of noon, in the busy 
town of Frankfurt-on-the-Maine. The busy town, as may be 
supposed, was quite heedless of what was then passing in the 
corner of that low, heavy-beamed room in the Grosse Hirsch 
Graben, where an infant, black, and almost lifeless, was watched 
with agonising anxiety—an anxiety dissolving into tears of joy, 
as the aged grandmother exclaimed to the pale mother: 
“ A'athin, tr lebt t he lives!” But if the town was heedless, 
not so were the stars, as astrologers will certify; the stars 
knew who was gasping for life beside his trembling mother, 
and m solemn convocation they prefigured his future great¬ 
ness. Goethe, with a grave smile, notes this conjunction of 
the stars. 

Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August r 749 
was a momentous month to Germany, if only because it gave 
birth to the man whose influence on his nation has been 
greater than that of any man since Luther, not even excepting 
Lessing. A momentous month in very momentous times. 
It was the middle of the eighteenth century; a period when 
the movement which had culminated in Luther was passing 
from religion to politics, and freedom of thought was trans¬ 
lating itself into liberty of action. From theology the move¬ 
ment had communicated itself to philosophy, morals, and 
politics. The agitation was still mainly in the higher classes, 

^ "All I bavt had to do I bavt done in kingW fashion," be swd: *' 1 let 
lo&fues wag as they pleased. What I saw to be the right thing that I did,** 
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but it was gradually descending to the lower. A period of 
deep unrest: big with events which would expand the con¬ 
ceptions of all men, and bewilder some of the wisest. 

It is not the biographer’s province to write a history of an 
epoch while telling the story of a life; but some historical 
indication is necessary, in order that the time and place 
should be vividly before the reader’s mind; and perhaps 
the readiest way to call up such a picture in a paragraph 
will be to mention some of the “ notables ” of that period, 
and at what points in their career they had arrived. In 
that very month of August Madame du Chatelet, the learned 
translator of Newton, the loving but pedantic Uranie of 
Voltaire, died in childbed, leaving him without a companion, 
and without a counsellor to prevent his going to the court 
of Frederick the Great. In that year Rousseau was seen in 
the brilliant circle of Madame d’lipinay, disputing with the 
Encyclopedists, declaiming eloquently on the sacredness of 
maternity, and going home to cast his newborn infant inio 
the basket of the Foundling Hospital. In that year Samuel 
Johnson was toiling manfully over his English dictionary; 
Gibbon was at Westminster, trying with unsuccessful diligence 
to master the Greek and Latin rudiments; Goldsmith was 
delighting the Tony Lumpkins of his district, and the 
" wandering bear-leaders ol genteeler sort," with his talents, 
and enjoying that “careless idleness of fireside and easy 
chair,” and that “tavern excitement of the game of cards, 
to which he looked back so wistfully from his first hard 
London struggles.” In that year Buffon, whose sdentific 
greatness Goethe was one of the first to perceive, produced 
the first volume of his Histoire NaturelU. Haller was at 
Gottingen performing those experiments on sensibility and 
irritability which were to immortalise him. John Hunter, 
who had recently left Scotland, joined Cheselden at the 
Chelsea Hospital. Mirabeau and Alfieri were tyrants in 
their nurseries; and Marat was an innocent boy of five 
years old, toddling about in the Val de Travers, unmolested 
as yet by the wickedness of “Ics aristocrats.” 

If these names have helped to call up the period, we must 
seek in Goethe’s own pages for a picture of the place. He 
has painted the city of Frankfurt as one who loved it. No 
city in Germany was better fitted for the birthplace of this 
cosmopolitan poet It was rich in speaking memorials of 
the past, remnants of old German life, lingering echoes of the 
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roicf's which sounded through the middle ages; such as a 
town within a town, the fortress within a fortress, the walled 
cloisters, the various symbolical ceremonies still preserved 
from feudal times, and the Jews’ quarter, so picturesque, so 
filtny, and so strikingly significant. But if Frankfurt was 
thus representative of the past, it was equally representative 
of the present. The travellers brought there by the Rhine- 
stream, and by the great northern roads, made it a repre¬ 
sentative of Europe, and an emporium of Commerce. It 
was thus a centre for that distinctively modem idea—In¬ 
dustrialism—which began, and must complete, the destruction 
of Feudalism. This two-fold character Frankfurt retains to 
the present day: the storks, perched upon its ancient gables, 
look down upon the varied bustle of Fairs held by modern 
Commerce in the ancient streets. 

The feeling for antiquity, and especially for old German 
life, which his native city would thus picturesquely cultivate, 
was rivalled by a feeling for Italy and its splendours, which 
was cultivated under the paternal roof. His father had lived 
in Italy, and had retained an inextinguishable delight in all 
its beauties. His walls were hung with architectural drawings 
and views of Rome; and the poet was thus familiar from 
infancy with the Piazza del Popolo, St. Peter’s, the Coliseum, 
and other centres of grand associations. Typical of his own 
nature and strivings is this conjunction of the Classic and the 
German—the one lying nearest to him, in homely intimacy, 
the other lying outside, as a mere uent he was to contemplate. 
Goethe by nature was more Greek than German, but he never 
freed himself from Geiman influence. 

Thus much on time and place, the two cardinal conditions 
of life. Before quitting such gener.alitics for the details of 
biography, it may be well to call attention to one hitherto 
unnoticed, viz., the moderate elevation of his social status. 
Placed midway between the two perilous extremes of affluence 
and want, his whole career received a modifying impulse from 
this position. He never knew adversity. This alone must 
necessarily have deprived him of one powerful chord which 
vibrates through literature. Adversity, the sternest of teachers, 
had nothing to te.ach him. He never knew the gaunt com¬ 
panionship of Want, whispering terrible suggestions. He 
never knew the necessity to conquer for himself breathing- 
room in the world; and thus all the feelings of bitterness, 
opposition, and defiance, which accompany and perplex the 
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struggle of life, were to him almost unknown; and he was 
taught nothing of the aggressive and practical energy which 
these feelings develop in impetuous natures. How much of 
his serenity, how much of his dislike to politics, may be traced 
to this origin ? 

That he was the loveliest baby ever seen, exciting admira¬ 
tion wherever nurse or mother carried him, and exhibiting, 
in swaddling clothes, the most wonderful intelligence, we need 
no biographer to tell us. Is it not said of every baby? Hut 
that he was in truth a wonderful child we have undeniable 
evidence, and of a kind less questionable than the statement 
of mothers and relatives. At three years old he could seldom 
be brought to play with little children, and only on the con¬ 
dition of their being pretty. One day, in a neighbour's house, 
he suddenly began to cry and exclaim, “That black child 
must go away! I can’t bear him ! ” And he howled till he 
was carried home, where he was slowly pacified; the whole 
cause of his grief being the ugliness of the child. 

A quick, merry little girl grew up by the boy’s side. Four 
other children also came, but soon vanished. Cornelia was 
the only companion who survived, and for her his affection 
dated from her cradle. He brought his toys to her, wanted 
to feed her and attend on her, and was very jealous of all who 
approached her. “ When she was taken from the cradle, over 
which he watched, his anger was scarcely to be quieted. He 
was altogether much more easily moved to anger than to 
tears.’’ To the last his love for Cornelia was passionate. 

In old German towns, Frankfurt among them, the ground- 
floor consists of a great hall where the vehicles are housed. 
Tills floor opens in folding trap-doors, for the passage of 
wine-casks into the cellars below. In one corner of the hall 
there is a sort of lattice, opening by an iron or wooden grating 
upon the street. This is called the Gerams, Here the 
crockery in daily use was kept; here the servants peeled their 
potatoes, and cut their carrots and turnips, preparatory to 
cooking; here also the housewife would sit with her sewing, 
or her knitting, giving an eye to what passed in the street 
(when anything did pass there) and an ear to a little neigh¬ 
bourly gossip. Such a place was of course a favourite with 
the children. 

One fine afternoon, when the house was quiet, Master 
Wolfgang, with his cup in his hand and nothing to do, finds 
himself in this Gerams, looking out into the silent street; and 
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telegraphing to the young Oclisensteins who dwelt opposite. 
By way of doing something he begins to fling the crockery 
into the street, delighted at the smashing music which it 
makes, and stimulated by the approbation of the brothers 
Ochsenstein, who chuckle at him from over the way. The 
plates and dishes are flying in this way, when his mother 
returns: she sees the mischief with a housewifely horror, 
melting into girlish sympathy, as she hears how heartily the 
little fellow laughs at his escapade, and how the neighbours 
laugh at him. 

This genial, indulgent mother employed her faculty for 
story-telling to his and her own delight. “Air, fire, earth, 
and water I represented under the forms of princesses; and 
to all natural phenomena I gave a meaning, in which I almost 
believed more fervently than my little hearers. As we thought 
of paths which led from star to star, and that we should one 
day inhabit the stars, and thought of the great spirits we should 
meet there, I was as eager for the hours of story-telling as the 
children themselves ; I was quite curious about the future 
course of my own improvisation, and any invitation which 
interrupted these evenings was disagreeable. There I sat, 
and there Wolfgang held me with his large black eyes ; and 
when the fate of one of his favourites was not according to 
his fancy, I saw the angry veins swell on his temples, I saw 
him repress his tears. He often burst in with ‘ But, mother, 
the princess won’t marry the nasty tailor, even if he does kill 
the giant.’ And when I made a pause for the night, pro¬ 
mising to continue it on the morrow, I was certain that he 
would in the meanwhile think it out for himself, and so he 
often stimulated my imagination. When I turned the story 
according to his plan, and told him that he had found out 
the denouement, then was he all fire and flame, and one 
could see his little heart beating underneath his dress! His 
grandmother, who made a great pet of him, was the confidante 
of all his ideas as to how the story would turn out, and as 
she repeated these to me, and I turned the story according 
to these hints, there was a little diplomatic secrecy between 
us, which we never disclosed. 1 had the pleasure of con¬ 
tinuing my story to the delight and astonishment of my 
hearers, and Wolf^gang saw with glowing eyes the fulfilment 
of his own conceptions, and listened with enthusiastic applause." 
What a charming glimpse of mother and son 1 

The grandmother here spoken of lived in the same house, 
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and when lessons were finished, away the children hurried to 
her room, to play. The dear old lady, proud as a grandmother, 
“ spoiled " them of course, and gave them many an eatable, 
which they would get only in her room. But of all her gifts 
nothing was comparable to the puppetshow witli which she 
surprised them on the Christmas Eve of 1753, and which 
Goethe says “created a new world in the house.’’ The 
reader of WiHulm Master will remember with what solemn 
importance the significance of such a puppetshow is treated, 
and may guess how it would exercise the boy’s imagination. 

'1 here was also the grandfather Textor, whose house the 
children gladly visited, and whose grave personality produced 
an impression on the boy, all the deeper because a certain 
mysterious awe surrountled the monosyllabic dream-inter- 
preting old gentleman. His portrait presents him in a 
perruijue d huU Stages, with the heavy golden chain round 
his neck, suspending a medal given him by the Empress 
Maria Theresa; but Goethe remembered him more vividly 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, moving amid the flowers 
of his garden, weeding, training, watering; or seated at the 
dinner table where on Sundays he received his guests. 

The mother’s admirable method of cultivating the inventive 
activity of the boy, finds its pendant in the father’s method of 
cultivating his receptive faculties. He speaks with less appro¬ 
bation than it deserved of his father’s idea of education; pro¬ 
bably because late in life he felt keenly his deficiencies in 
systematic training. But the principle upon which the father 
proceeded was an excellent one, namely, that of exercising the 
intellect rather than the memory. An anecdote was dictated, 
generally something from everyday life, or perhaps a trait 
from the life of Frederick the Great; on this the boy wrote 
dialogues and moral reflections in Latin and German. Some 
of these have been preserved and published; a glance at them 
shows what a mastery over Latin was achieved in his eighth 
year. We can never be qmte certain that the hand of the 
master is not mingled with that of the child; but the very 
method of independence which the master throughout pursued 
is contrary to a supposition of his improving the exercises, 
although the style is certainly above what even advanced 
pupils usually achieve. Dr. Wisemann, of Frankfurt, to whom 
we are indebted for these exercises and compositions, written 
during Goethe’s sixth, seventh, and eighth years, thinks there 
can no doubt of their being the unassisted productions of 
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the boy. In one of the dialogues there is a pun which proves 
that the dialogue was written in Latin first, and then trans¬ 
lated into German. It is this: the child is making wax figures, 
his father asks him why he does not relinquish such trivialities. 
The word used is nuces, which, meaning trivialities in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, is by the boy wilfully interpreted in its ordinary 
sense, as nuts —“ cera nunc ludo non nucibus "—I play with wax, 
not with nuts. The German word nusse means nuts simply, 
and has no metaphorical meaning. 

Here is one of his moral reflections. “Horatius and Cicero 
were indeed Heathens, yet more sensible than many Christians; 
for the one says silver is baser than gold, gold than virtue; and 
the other says nothing is so beautiful as virtue. Moreover, 
many Heathens have surpassed Christians in virtue. Who was 
truer in friendship than Damon? more generous than Alex¬ 
ander? more just than Aristides? more abstinent than 
Diogenes? more patient than Socrates? more humane than 
Vespasian ? more industrious than Apelles and Demosthenes ?” 
Platitudes these, doubtless; but they are platitudes which 
serve many as the ripe maxims of maturity. They give us 
a notion of the boy being somewhat “old-fashioned,” and 
they show great progress in culture. His progress in Greek 
was remarkable, as may be seen from his published exercises. 
Italian he learned by listening to his father teaching Cornelia, 
He pretended to be occupied with his own lesson, and caught 
up all that was said. P'rench, too, he learned, as the exercises 
testify; and thus before he is eight, we find him writing 
German, French, Italian, I^atin, and Greek. 

He was, in fact, a precocious child. This will probably 
startle many readers, especially if they have adopted the 
current notion that precocity is a sign of disease, and that 
marvellous children are necessarily evanescent fruits which 
never ripen, early blossoms which wither early. Obscrvatum 
fere est cekrius ocddere feshnatam maturitatem, says Quintilian, 
in the mournful passage which records the loss of his darling 
son; and many a proud parent has seen his hopes frustrated 
by early death, or by matured mediocrity following the brilliant 
promise. It may help to do away with some confusion on this 
subject, if we bear in mind that men distinguish themselves by 
receptive capacity and by productive capacity; they leam, and 
they invent. In men of the highest class these two qualities 
are united. Shakespeare and Goethe are not less remarkable 
for the variety of their knowledge, than for the activity of thetr 
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invention. But as we call the child clever who learns his 
lessons rapidly, and the child clever who shows wit, sagacity, 
and invention, this ambiguity of phrase has led to surprise 
when the child who was “ so clever ” at school, turns out a 
mediocre man; or, conversely, when the child who was a 
dunce at school turns out a man of genius. 

(ioethe's precocity was nothing abnormal. It was the 
activity of a mind at once greatly receptive and greatly pro¬ 
ductive. Through life he manifested the same eager desire 
for knowledge, not in the least alarmed by that bugbear of 
“knowledge stifling originality,” which alarms some men of 
questionable genius and unquestionable ignorance. He knew 
that if abundant fuel stifles miserable fires, it makes the great 
fire blaie. 

** Em Quidam sa^: ‘ Icb bln von keiner Scbulle; 

Kein Mcister lew mu deni ich buhle; 

Auth bin ich weil davon entferni 

D.tss ich von Todten was gelernt.’ 

Das hcisst, wcnn ich ihn recbt vcrsi.ind : 

* Ich bin cm Narr auf eigne Hand I' " * 

In the summer of 1754 the old house was entirely rebuilt, 
Wolfgang officiating at the ceremony of laying the foundation, 
dressed as a little bricklayer. The quick, observant boy found 
much in this rebuilding of the paternal house to interest him; 
he chatted with the workmen, learning their domestic circum¬ 
stances, and learning something of the builder’s art, which in 
after years so often occupied him. This event, moreover, led 
to his being sent to a friend during the restoration of the upper 
part of the house—for the family inhabited the house during 
its reconstruction, which was made story by story from the 
ground upwards—and the event also led to his being sent 
to school. 

Viehoff thinks that Germany would have had quite another 
Goethe had the child been kept at a public school till he went 
to the university; and quotes Gervinus to the effect that 
Goethe’s home education prevented his ever thoroughly appre¬ 
ciating history, and the struggles of the masses. Not accepting 

> Ao exquisite epigram, which may be rendered thus :— 

Ao author boasting said: “ I follow none; 

I owe my wisdom to myself alone; 

To netther anaent nor to modern sage 
Am I indebted for a single page.”— 

To place this boasting m its proper light: 

This author U— a Fom in his own Right t 
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the doctrine that Character is formed by Circumstances, 1 
cannot accept the notion of school life affecting the poet to 
this extent. We have only to reflect how many men are 
educated at public schools without their imbibing a love of 
history and sympathy with the masses, to see that Goethe’s 
peculiarities must have had some other source than home 
education. That source lay in his character. Moreover, it 
is extremely questionable whether Goethe could have learned 
to sympathise with the masses in a school of one of the 
German imperial towns, where there could be no “ masses,” 
but only close corporations, ruled and ruling according to 
narrow and somewhat sordid ideas. From intercourse with 
the sons of Frankfurt citizens, no patriotism, certainly no 
republicanism, was to be learned. Nor was the public 
teaching, especially the historical teaching, likely to counteract 
this influence, or to inspire the youth with great national 
sympathies. Those ideas had not penetrated schools and 
universities. History, as taught by Schiller and Heeren, was 
undreamed of. “When I entered at Tubingen in 1826,” 
writes Mr. Demmler to me, " the university of Paulus, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, and, in days of yore, of Melanchthon, Reuchlin, 
and Kepler, traditions were still surviving of the lectures of 
Rbsler, professor of history. In one of them, as I was told 
by a fellow of the college who had heard it, the old cynical 
sceptic said, ‘ As regards the Maid of Orleans, I conclude she 
was a cow girl, and was, moreover, on a very friendly footing 
with the young officers.’ Another time he said, ‘ Homer was 
a blind schoolmaster and wandering minstrel, and I cannot 
comprehend the fuss that is made about his poems.’” If this 
was the man who instructed Schelling and Hegel (1790-94), 
we may form some estimate of what Goethe would have heard 
forty years earlier. 

One thing, however, he did learn at school, and that was 
disgust at schools. He, carefully trained at home, morally as 
well as physically, had to mingle with schoolboys who were 
what most schoolboys are,—dirty, rebellious, cruel, low in 
their tastes and habits. The contrast was very painful to him, 
and he was glad when the completion of his father’s house once 
more enable him to receive instruction at home. 

One school anecdote he relates which well illustrates hb 
power of self-command. Fighting during school time was 
severely punished. One day die teacher did not arrive at the 
appointed time. The boys played together till the hour was 
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nearly over, and then three of them, left alone with Wolfgang, 
resolved to drive him away. They cut up a broom, and re¬ 
appeared with the switches “ I saw their dc.sign, but I at 
once resolved not to resist them till the clock struck. They 
began pitilessly lashing my legs. I did not stir, although the 
pain made the minutes terribly long. My wratli deepened 
with my endurance, and on the first stroke of the hour I 
grasped one of my ass,rilants by the hair and hurled him to 
the ground, pressing my knee on his back; I drew the head 
of the second, who attacked me behind, under my arm and 
nearly throttled him; with a dexterous twist I threw the third 
flat on the ground. They bit, scratched, and kicked. But 
my soul was swelling with one feeling of revenge, and 1 knocked 
their heads together without mercy. A shout of murder 
brought the household round us. But the scattered switches 
and my bleeding legs bore witness to my story." 


CHAPTER III 

EARLY EXPERIENCES 

It is profoundly false to say that “ Character is formed by 
Circumstance,” unless the phrase, with unphilosophic equivo¬ 
cation, include the whole complexity of circumstances, from 
Creation downwards. Character is to outward Circumstance 
what the Organism is to the outward world: living in it, but 
not specially determined iy it. A wondrous variety of vegetable 
and animal organisms live and flourish under circumstances 
which furnish the means of living, but do not determine the 
specific forms of each organism. In the same way various 
characters live under identical circumstances, nourished by 
them, not formed by them. Each character assimilates, 
from surrounding circumstance, that which is by it assimilable, 
rejecting the rest; just as from the earth and ait the plant 
draws those elements which will serve it as food, rejecting the 
rest Every biologist knows that Circumstance has a modify¬ 
ing influence; but he also knows that those modifications are 
only possible within certain limits. Abundance of food and 
peculiar treatment will modify the ferocity of a wild beast; but 
it will not make the licm a lamb. I have known a cat, living 
at a mill, from abundance of fish food take spontaneously to 
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the water; but the cat was distinctively a cat, and not an 
otter, although she had lost her dread of water. Goethe 
truly says that if Raphael were to paint peasants at an inn he 
could not help making them look like Apostles, whereas 
Teniers would make his Apostles look like Dutch boors; 
each artist working according to his own inborn genius. 

Instead, therefore, of saying that man is the creature of 
Circumstance, it would be nearer the mark to say that man 
is the architect of Circumstance. It is Character which 
builds an existence out of Circumstance. Our strength is 
measured by our plastic power. From the same materials 
one man builds, palaces, another hovels one warehouses, 
another villas; bricks and mortar are mortar and bricks, 
until the architect can make them something else. Thus it 
is that in the same family, in the same circumstances, one 
man rears a stately edifice, while his brother, vacillating and 
incompetent, lives for ever amid rums: the block of granite 
which was an obstacle on the pathway of the weak, becomes 
a stepping-stone on the pathway of the strong.* 

If the reader agrees with this conception of the influence of 
circumstances, he will see that I was justified in laying some 
stress on Goethe’s social position, though I controverted 
Viehoff and Gervinus on the point of school education. The 
continued absence of Want is one of those permanent and 
powerful conditions which necessarily modify a character. 
The well-fed lion loses his ferocity. But the temporary and 
incidental effect of school education, and other circumstances 
of minor importance, can never be said to modify a character; 
they only more or less accelerate its development. 

Goethe furnishes us with a striking illustration of the degree 
in which outward circumstances affect character. He became 
early the favourite of several eminent painters, was constantly 
in their ateliers, playing with them, and making them explain 
their works to him. He was, moreover, a frequent visitor at 
picture sales and galleries, till at last his mind became so 
familiarised with the subjects treated by artists, that he could 
at once tell what historical or biblical subject was represented 

' The greatness or the smallness of a man »s determined for him at his birth, 
as strictly as it is determined for a fruit, whether it is to be a currant or an 
apneot. Education, favouraUe circumstances, resolution, industry, may do 
much, in a certain sense they do tvtrylhing; that is to say, they determine 
whether the pow apricot shall fall in the fo’m of a green oead, blighted by 
the east wind, and be trodden under foot; or whether u shall expand into 
tmider pnde and sweet brightness of golden velvel.'’*->-RusKlN, J/Mrm 
Fminttrs, Ui. p. 44. 
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in every painting he saw. Indeed, his imagination was so 
stimulated by familiarity with these works, that in his tenth 
or eleventh year he wrote a description of twelve possible 
pictures on the history of Joseph, and some of his concep¬ 
tions were thought worthy of being executed by artists of 
renown. It may be further added, in anticipation, that 
during the whole of his life he was thrown much with 
painters and pictures, and was for many years tormented 
with the desire of becoming an artist. If, therefore, Circum¬ 
stance had the power of forming faculty, we ought to find him 
a painter. What is the fact? The fact is that he had not the 
faculty which makes a painter; he had no faculty, properly 
speaking, for plastic art, and years of labour, aided by the 
instruction and counsel of the best masters, were powerless 
to give him even a respectable facility. All therefore that 
Circumstance did in this case was to give his other faculties 
Ifie opportunity of exercising themselves in art; it did not 
create the special faculty required. Circumstance can create 
no faculty : it is food, not nutrition; opportunity, not character. 

Other boys, besides Goethe, heard the Lisbon earthquake 
eagerly discussed; but they had not their religious doubts 
awakened by it, as his were awakened in his sixth year. This 
catastrophe, which, in 1755, sptMd consternation over 
Europe, he has described as having greatly perturbed him. 
The narratives he heard of a magnificent capital suddenly 
smitten—churches, houses, towers, falling with a crash—the 
bursting land vomiting flames and smoke—and sixty thousand 
souls perishing in an instant—shook his faith in the bene¬ 
ficence of Providence. “ God, the creator and preserver of 
heaven and earth,” he say-s, “ whom the first article of our 
creed declared to be so wise and benignant, had not dis¬ 
played paternal care in thus consigning both the just and 
the unjust to the same destruction. In vain my young 
mind strove to resist these impressions. It was impo.ssible; 
the more so as the wise and religious themselves could not 
agree upon the view to be taken of the event.” 

At this very time Voltaire was agitating the same doubts. 

Diret-vous, cn »oyant oct amas dc victimes : 

Dieu s'esl veng^. leur mert est le pnx de leur enmes } 

Quel enme, quelle fame ont commis ccs enfons 
bur le sein matemel #cra3d« et sanglans? 

Lisbonne qui n’est plus. eOt-elie f>iu5 de vices 
Que Lxindref, que raris, plongds daiks les d^lices? 

Lisbonne est aUm^ ; et I'on danse & Paris." 
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We are not, however, to suppose that the child rushed hastily 
to such a conclusion. He debated it in his own mind as he 
heard it debated around him. Bettina records that on his 
coming one day from church, where he had listened to a 
sermon on the subject, in which God’s goodness was 
justified, his father asked him what impression the sermon 
had made. “ Why,” said he, “ it may after all be a much 
simpler matter than the clergyman thinks; God knows very 
well that an immortal soul can receive no injury from a mortal 
accident.” 

Doubts once raised would of course recur, and the child 
began to settle into a serious disbelief in the benignity of 
Providence, learning to consider God as the wrathful Deity 
depicted by the Hebrews. This was strengthened by the 
foolish conduct of those around him, who, on the occasion of 
a terrible thunderstorm which shattered the windows, dragged 
him and his sister into a dark passage, “where the whol^ 
household, distracted with fear, tried to conciliate the angry 
Deity by frightful groans and prayers.” Many children are 
thus made sceptics; but in a deeply reflective mind such 
thoughts never long abide, at least not under the influences 
of modem culture, which teaches that Evil is essentially a 
narrow finite thing, thrown into obscurity on any compre¬ 
hensive view of the Universe; and that the amount of evil 
massed together from every quarter must be held as small 
compared with the broad beneficence of Nature. 

The doubts which troubled Wolfgang gradually subsided. 
In his family circle he was the silent reflective listener to con¬ 
stant theological debates. The various sects separating from 
the established church all seemed to be animated by the one 
desire of approaching the Deity, especially through Christ, 
more nearly than seemed possible through the ancient forms. 
It occuned to him that he, also, might make such an ap¬ 
proach, and in a more direct way. Unable to ascribe a form 
to the Deity, he “resolved to seek Him in His works, and 
in the good old Bible fashion, to build an altar to Him.” 
For this purpose he selected some types, such as ores and 
other natural productions, and arranged them in symbolical 
order on the elevations of a music stand; on the apex was 
to be a flame typical of the soul’s aspiration, and for this 
a pastille did duty. Sunrise was awaited with impatience. 
The glittering of the house tops gave signal; he applied a 
burning-glass to the pastille, and thus was the worship 
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consummated by a priest of seven years old, alone in his 
bedroom 1 * * 

Lest the trait just cited should make us forget that we are 
tracing the career of a child, it may be well to recall the 
anecdote related by Bettina, who had it from his mother; 
it will serve to set us right as to the childishness. One day 
his mother, seeing him from her window cross the street with 
his comrades, was amused with the gravity of his carriage, 
and asked laughingly, if he meant thereby to distinguish him¬ 
self from his companions. The little fellow replied, “ 1 b€gin 
with this. Later on in life I shall distinguish myself in far 
other ways." 

On another occasion, he plagued her with questions as to 
whether the stars would peiform all they had promised at his 
birth. “ Why,” said she, “ must you have the assistance 
of the stars, when other people get on very well without ? ” 
" I am not to be satisfied with what does for other people 1 " 
said the juvenile Jupiter. 

He had just attained his seventh year when the Seven 
Years’ War broke out. His grandfather espoused the cause 
of Austria, his father that of Frederick. This difference of 
opinion brought with it contentions, and finally separation 
between the families. The exploits of the Prussian army 
were enthusiastically cited on the one side and depreciated 
on the other. It was an all-absorbing topic, awakening 
passionate partisanship. Men looked with strange feelings 
on the struggle which the greatest captain of his age was 
maintaining against Russia, Austria, and France. The ruler of 
not more than five millions of men was fighting unaided against 
the rulers of more than a hundred millions; and, in spite of his 
alleged violation of honour, it was difficult to hear without 
enthusiasm of his brilliant exploits. Courage and genius in 
desperate circumstances always awaken sympathy; and men 
paused not to ask what justification there was for the seizure of 
Silesia, nor why the Saxon standards drooped heavily in the 
churches of Berlin. The roar of victorious cannon stunned 
the judgment; the intrepid general was blindly worshipped. 
The Seven Years’ War soon b^me a German epos. Archen- 
holtz wrote its history (1791); and this work—noisy with 
guard-room bragging and folly, the rant of a miles gtoriosus 

I A limilar anecdote u related of bimself by ibat strange Romaacist, one* 
the idol of his daj. and now almost entirely forgotten. Restif de la Bretonoe. 
—See Li Itlumini, par O^tARO DB Nbbvau 
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turned philosophe—yfdLS nevertheless received with enthusiasm, 
was translated into Latin, and read in schools in company 
with Tacitus and Csesar. 

This Seven Years’ War was a circumstance from which, 
as it is thought, Goethe ought to have received some epic 
inspiration. He received from it precisely that which was 
food to his character. He caught the grand enthusiasm, 
but, as he says, it was the personality of the hero, rather than 
the greatness of his cause, which made him rejoice in every 
victory, copy the songs of triumph, and the lampoons directed 
against Austria. He learnt now the effects of party spirit. 
At the table of his grandfather he had to hear galling sarcasms, 
and vehement declamations showered on his hero. He heard 
Frederick “shamefully slandered.” "And as in my sixth 
year, after the Lisbon earthquake, I doubted the beneficence 
of Providence, so now, on account of Frederick, I began to 
doubt the justice of the world.” 

Over the doorway of the house in which he was born was 
a lyre and a star, announcing, as every interpreter will certify, 
that a poet was to make that house illustrious. The poetic 
faculty early manifested itself. We have seen him inventing 
conclusions for his mother’s stories; and as he grew older 
he began to invent stories for the amusement of his playfellows, 
after he had filled his mind with images— 

’* Lone sitiing on ihe shores of old Romance." 

He had read the Orbis Puti4Sy Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ Homer’s 
Iliad in prose, Virgil in the original, Telemachus, Robinson 
Crnsoty Anson’s Voyages, with such books as Fortunatus, 
The Wandering Jew, The Four Sons of Aymon, &c. He also 
read and learned by heart most of the poets of that day : 
Gellert, Haller, who had really some gleams of poetry; and 
Canitz, Ilagedom, Drollinger,—writers then much beloved, 
now slumbering upon dusty shelves, unvisited, except by an 
occasional historian, and by spiders of an inquiring mind 

Not only did he tell stories, he wrote them also, as we 
gather from a touching little anecdote preserved by Bettina. 
The small-pox had carried off his little brother Jacob. To 
the surprise of his mother, Wolfgang shed no tears, believing 

J acob to be with God in heaven. “ Did you not love your 
ttle brother, then,” asked his mother, “ that you do not 
grieve for his loss ? ” He ran to his room, and from under 
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the bed drew a quantity of papers on which he had written 
stories and lessons. “ All these I had written that I might 
teach them to him,” said the child. He was then nine 
years old. 

Shortly before the death of his brother he was startled 
by the sound of the warder’s trumpet from the chief tower, 
announcing the approach of troops. This was in January 
1759. It seemed as if the warder never would cease blowing 
his sounding horn. On came the troops m continuous masses, 
and the rolling tumult of their drums called all the women 
to the windows, and all the boys in admiring crowds into 
the streets. The troops were I'rt-nch. They seized the 
guard-house, and in a little while the city was a camp. To 
make matters worse, these troops were at war with Frederick, 
whom Wolfgang and his father worshipped. They were soon 
billeted through the town, and things relapsed into their 
usual routine, varied by a military occupation. In the 
Goethe-house an important personage was quartered,—Count 
de Thorane, the king’s lieutenant, a man of taste and muni¬ 
ficence, who assembled round him artists and celebrities, and 
won the affectionate admiration of Wolfgang, though he failed 
to overcome the hatred of the old councillor. 

This occupation of Frankfurt brought with it many advan¬ 
tages to Goethe. It relaxed the severity of paternal book 
education, and began another kind of tuition—that of life 
and manners. The perpetual marching through the streets, 
the brilliant parades, the music, the “ pomp, pride, and cir¬ 
cumstance ” were not without their influence. Monover, 
he now gained conversational familiarity with French,’ and 
acquaintance with the theatre. The French nation always 
carries its “ civilisation ” with it, namely, a cafd and a theatre. 
In Frankfurt both were immediately opened, and Goethe was 
presented with a “ free admission ” to the theatre, a privilege 
he used daily, not always understanding, but always enjoying 
what he saw. In tragedy the measured rhythm, slow utter¬ 
ance, and abstract language enabled him to understand the 
scenes, better than he understood comedy, wherein the lan¬ 
guage, besides moving amid the details of private life, was 
also more rapidly spoken. But at the theatre, boys are not 
critical, and do not need to understand a play in order to 

> Ha safi Ui*t ha bad nem leamad Frencta bafore; bui ibis is aiTonaous, 
u bis axercisas prova. 
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enjoy it.* A Racine, found upon his father’s shelves, was 
eagerly studied, and the speeches were declaimed with more 
or less appreciation of their meaning. 

The theatre, and acquaintance with a chattering little 
braggart, named Derones, gave him such familiarity with the 
language, that in a month he surprised his parents with his 
facility. This Derones was acquainted with the actors, and 
introduced him “ behind the scenes.” At ten years of age to 
go “ behind the scenes ” means a great deal. We shall see 
hereafter how early he was introduced behind the scenes of 
life. For the present let it be noted that he was a frequenter 
of the green-room, and admitted into the dressing-room, where 
the actors and actresses dressed and undressed with philo¬ 
sophic disregard to appearances; and this, from repeated 
visits, he also learned to regard as quite natural. 

A grotesque scene took place between these two boys. 
Derones excelled, as he affirmed, in “ affairs of honour.” He 
had been engaged in several, and had always managed to 
disarm his antagonist, and then nobly forgive him. One day 
he pretended that Wolfgang had insulted him; satisfaction 
was peremptorily demanded, and a duel was the result. 
Imagine Wolfgang, aged twelve, arrayed in shoes and silver 
buckles, fine woollen stockings, dark serge breeches, green 
coat with gold facings, a waistcoat of gold cloth, cut out of 
his father’s wedding waistcoat, his hair curled and powdered, 
his hat under his arm, and little sword, with silk sword-knot. 
This little mannikin stands opposite his antagonist with thea¬ 
trical formality; swords clash, thrusts come quick upon each 
other, the combat grows hot, when the point of Derones’ 
rapier lodges in the bow of Wolfgang’s sword-knot; hereupon 
the French boy, with great magnanimity, declares that he is 
satisfied I The two embrace, and retire to a caffi to refresh 
themselves with a glass of almond milk.* 

> Well do I remember, as a child of the same age, my intense delight at the 
French (heatra, iUthouy[h certainly no three consecutive phrases could have 
been understood by roe. Nay. so great was this delight, that although we 
regarded the French custom, of opening theatres on Sunday, with the pro 
roundest sense of its "wickedness." the attraction became irresistible: and 
one Sunday night, at Nantes, my brother and I stole into the theatre with 
pricking consciences. To this day I see the actors gesticulating, and hear the 
audience cry iis t hist redemonding a cimfUt (in which we joined with a stout 
British *ncort/)i and to this day ! remember how we laughed it what we 
certainly understood only in passing glimpses. Ooetbe't ignorance of the 
language was, I am sure, no obstacle to his enjoyment. 

* To remove incredulity, it may be well to remind the reader that to this 
day German youths fight out their quarrels with swords—not fists. 
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ambition, which stirs us all, soon prompted 
Wolfgang. As a child he had imitated Terence; he was 
now to make a more elaborate effort in the style of Piron. 
VVhen the play was completed he submitted it to Derones, 
who, pointing out several grammatical blunders, promised to 
examine it more critically, and talked of giving it Ait support 
with the manager. Wolfgang saw, in his mind’s eye, the name 
of his play already placarded at the corners of the street! 
Unhappily Derones in his cridcal capacity was merciless, 
hie picked the play to pieces, and stunned the poor author 
with the critical Jargon of that day; proclaimed the absolute 
integrity of the Three Unities, abused the English, laughed at 
the Germans, and maintained the sovereignty of French taste 
m so conhdent a style, that his listener was without a reply. 
If silenced, however, he was not convinced. It set him 
thinking on those critical canons. He studied the treatise 
on the Unities by Corneille, and the prefaces of Racine. 
The result of these studies was profound contempt for that 
system; and it is, perhaps, to Derones that we owe something 
of the daring defiance of all " rule,” which startled Germany 
in Citr/i von Berlichingtn. 


CHAPTER IV 

VARIOUS STUDItS 

At length, June lyfir, the French quitted Frankfurt; anu 
studies were seriously resumed. Mathematics, music, and 
drawing were commenced under paternal snperintendence. 
For mathematics Wolfgang had no aptitude; for music little; 
he learned to play on the harpsichord, and subsequently 
on the violoncello, but he never attained any proficiency. 
Drawing continued through life a pleasant exercise. 

Left now to the calm of uninterrupted studies, he made 
gigantic strides. Even the hours of recreation were filled with 
some useful occupation. He added English to his polyglott 
store; and to keep up his several languages, he invented 
a Romance, wherein six or seven brothers and sisters scattered 
over the world corresponded with each other. The eldest 
describes in good German all the incidents of his travels; his 
sister answers in womanly style with short sharp sentences. 
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and nothing but full stops, much as Siegwart was afterwards 
written. Another brother studies theology, and therefore 
writes in Latin, with postcripts in Greek. A third and a fourth, 
clerks at Hamburgh and Marseilles, take English and French ; 
Italian is given to a musician; while the youngest, who re¬ 
mains at home, writes in Jew-German. This romance led 
him to a more accurate study of geography. Having placed 
his characters in various parts of the globe, he was not satisfied 
till he had a distinct idea of these localities, so that the objects 
and events should be consonant with probability. While 
trying to master the strange dialect—Jew-German—he was led 
to the study of Hebrew. As the original language of the Old 
Testament this seemed to him an indispensable acquisition. 
His father consented to give him a Hebrew master; and 
although he attained no scholarship in that difficult language, 
yet the reading, translating, and committing to memory of 
various parts of the Bible, brought out the meaning more 
vividly before him; as every one will understand who com¬ 
pares the lasting effect produced by the laborious school 
reading of Sallust and Livy, with the facile reading of Robertson 
and Hume. The Bible made a profound impression upon 
him. To a boy of his constitutional reflectiveness, the severe 
study of this book could not fail to exercise a deep and per¬ 
meating influence; nor, at the same time, in one so accustomed 
to think for himself, could it fail to awaken certain doubts. 
" 'I'he contradiction,” he says, “between the actual or possible, 
and tradition, forcibly arrested me. I often posed my tutors 
with the sun standing still on Gideon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon; not to mention other incongruities and 
impossibilities. All my doubts were now awakened, as in 
order to master the Hebrew I studied the literal version by 
Schmidt, printed under the text.” 

One result of these Hebrew studies was a biblical poem 
on Joseph and his Brethren ; which he dictated to a poor 
half idiot who lived in his father’s house, and who had a 
mania for copying or writing under dictation. Goethe soon 
found the process of dictation of great service; and through 
life it continued to be his favourite mode of composition. 
All his best thoughts and expressions, he says, came to him 
while walking; he could do nothing seated. 

To these multifarious studies in Literature must be added 
multifarious studies of Life. The old Frankfurt city with its 
busy crowds, its fairs, its mixed population, and its many 
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sources of excitement, offered great temptations, and great 
pasture to so desultory a genius. This is perhaps a case 
wherein Circumstance may be seen influencing the direction 
of Character. A boy of less impressionable nature, of less 
many-sided curiosity, would have lived in such a city un¬ 
disturbed ; some eyes would see little of the variety, some 
minds would be unsolicited by the exciting objects. But 
Goethe’s desultory, because impulsive, nature found continual 
excitement in fresh objects; and he was thus led to study 
many things, to grasp at many forms of life, instead of con¬ 
centrating himself upon a few. A large continuity of thought 
and effort was perhaps radically uncongenial to such a tempera¬ 
ment ; yet one cannot help speculating whether under other 
circumstances he might not have achieved it. Had he been 
reared in a quiet little old German town, where he would have 
daily seen the same faces in the silent streets, and come in 
contact with the same characters, his culture might have been 
less various, but it might perhaps have been deeper. Had he 
been reared in the country, with only the changing seasons 
and the sweet serenities of Nature to occupy his attention 
when released from study, he would certainly have been a 
different poet. The long summer afternoons spent in lonely 
rambles, the deepening twilights filled with shadowy visions, 
the slow uniformity of his external life necessarily throwing 
him more and more upon the subtler diversities of inward 
experience, would inevitably have influenced his genius in 
quite different directions, would have animated his works with 
a very different spmt. Yet who shall say that to him this 
would have been all gain ? Who shall say that it would not 
have been a loss? For such an organisation as his the life 
he led was perhaps the very best. He was desultory, and the 
varieties of objects which solicited his attention, while they 
helped to encourage that tendency, also helped to nourish his 
mind with images and experience, such as afterwards became 
the richest material for his art. His mind was concrete, and 
in this many-coloured life at Frankfurt, it found abundant 
material. 

At any rate it is idle to speculate on what would have been ; 
we must concern ourselves with what was. The boy saw much 
of life, in the lower as in the upper classes. He passed from 
the society of the Count de Thorane, and of the artists whom 
the Count assembled round him (from whom the boy learned 
something of the technical details of painting), to the society 
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of the Jews in the strange, old, filthy, but deeply-interesting 
fudengasse; or to that of various artisans, in whose shops his 
curiosity found perpetual food. The Jews were doubly 
interesting to him: as social pariahs, over whom there hoven d 
a mingled mystery of terror and contempt; and as descend¬ 
ants of the Chosen People, who preserved the language, the 
opinions, and many of the customs of the old biblical race. 
He was impressed by their adherence to old customs ; by their 
steadfastness and courageous activity ; by tlieir strange features 
and accents; by their bright cleverness and good nature. 
The pretty Jewish maidens, also, smiled agreeably upon him. 
He began to mingle with them ; managed to get permission 
to attend some of their ceremonies; and attended their 
schools. As to artisans, he was all his life curious about their 
handicrafts, and fond of being admitted into their family 
circles. Scott himself was not fonder of talking to one; nor 
did Scott make better use of such manifold experience. 
Frederika’s sister told her visitor that Goethe knew several 
handicrafts, and had even learned basket-making from a lame 
man in Sesenheim. Here in Frankfurt the boy was welcome 
in many a shop. The jeweller, Lautensack, gladly admitted 
him to witness the mysteries of his art, while he made the 
bouquet of jewels for the Kaiser, or a diamond snuff-box 
which Rath Goethe had ordered as a present for his wife; the 
boy eagerly questioning him respecting precious stones, and 
the engravings which the jeweller possessed. Nothnagel, the 
painter, had established an oil-cloth manufactory ; and the 
boy not only learned all the processes, but lent a helping 
hand. 

Besides these forms of life, there were others whose in¬ 
fluence must not be overlooked; one of these brings before 
us the Fn-iulein von Klettenburg, of whom we first get a 
glimpse in connection with his Confirmation, which took place 
at this period, 1763. The readers of Wilhelm Meister are 
familiar with this gentle and exquisite character, where she 
IS represented in the “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.” ‘ In 
the “ Confessions ” we see that the “ piety ” and retirement 
are represented less as the consequences of evangelical illu¬ 
mination, than of moral serenity and purity shrinking from 

* Or as wc in Eosland, following Carlyle, have been misled into calling it, 
the " Confessions of a Fair Saint." The uikdnt SeeU-—une MU dwut was one 
of the favourite epithets of the last century. Goethe applies it to Klopstock, 
who was neither *' saint nor fair." 
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contact with a world of which it has been her fate to see the 
coarsest features. The real Fraulein von Klettenburg it is 
perhaps now impossible to separate from the ideal so beauti¬ 
fully painted by Goethe. On him her influence was avowedly 
very great, both at this period and subsequently. It was not 
so much the effect of religious discussion, as the experience 
it gave him of a deeply religious nature. She was neither 
bigot nor prude. Her faith was an inner light which shed 
mild radiance around her.* Moved by her influence, he wrote 
a series of Relipous Odes, after the fashion of that day, and 
greatly pleased his father by presenting them copied neatly in 
a quarto volume. His father begged that every year he would 
present him with such a volume. 

A very different sort of female influence has now to be 
touched on. His heart began to flutter with the emotions 
of love. lie was not quite fifteen, when Gretchen, the sistei 
of one of his disreputable companions, first set his youthful 
pulses throbbing to the movements of the divine passion. 
The story is told in a rambling way m the Autobiography, and 
may here be very briefly dismissed. He had often turned his 
poetical talents to practieal purposes, namely, writing wedding 
and funeral verses, the produce of which went in joyous 
feastings. In these he was almost daily thrown with Gretchen ; 
but she, though kind, treated him as a child, and never per¬ 
mitted the slightest familiarity. A merry life they led, in 
picnics and pleasure bouts ; and the coronation of the Kaiser 
Joseph II. was the occasion of increased festivity. One 
night, after the fatigues of a sight-seeing day, the hours rolled 
unheeded over these thoughtless, merry heads, and the stroke 
of midnight startled them. To his dismay, Wolfgang found 
he had forgotten the door-key with which hitherto he had 
been able to evade paternal knowledge of his late hours. 
Gretchen proposed that they should all remain together, 
and pass the night in conversation. 'I his was agreed on 
But, as in ail such cases, the effort was vain. Fatigue weighed 
down their eyelids; conversation became feebler and feebler; 
two strangers already slumliered in comers of the room; one 
friend sat in a comer with his betrothed, her head reposing on 
his shoulder; another crossing his arms upon the table, rested 
his head upon them—and snored. The noisy room had 

' In VAaoHAOaH von Enss's Vermiukle SekrifUn (vol. iii. p. js), ib« 
reader will find a few significant details respecting this remArketde person, and 
some of her poeins. 
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become silent. Gretchen and her lover sat by the window 
talking in undertones. Fatigue at length conquered her also, 
and drooping her head upon his shoulder she too slept. With 
tender pride he supported that delicious burden, till like the 
rest he gave way, and slept. 

It was broad day when he awoke. Gretchen was standing 
before a mirror arranging her cap. She smiled on him more 
amiably than ever she had smiled before; and pressed his hand 
tenderly as he departed. But now, while he seemed drawing 
nearer to her, the denouement was at hand. Some of the 
joyous companions had been guilty of nefarious praetices, 
such as forgeries of documents. His friend and Gretchen 
were involved in the accusation, though falsely. Wolfgang 
had to undergo a severe investigation, which, as he was per¬ 
fectly innocent, did not much afflict him ; but an affliction 
came out of the investigation, for Gretchen in her deposition 
concerning him, said, “ I will not deny that I have often seen 
him, and seen him with pleasure, but I treated him as a ehild, 
and my affection for him was merely that of a sister.” His 
exasperation may be imagined. A boy aspiring to the dignity 
of manhood knows few things more galling than to be treated 
as a boy by the girl whom he has honoured with his homage. 
He suffered greatly at this destruction of his romance; nightly 
was his pillow wet with tears ; food became repugnant to him ; 
life had no mote an object. 

But pride came to his aid ; pride and that volatility of youth, 
which compensates for extra sensitiveness by extra facility for 
forgetting. He threw himself into study, especially of 
philosophy, under guidance of a tutor, a sort of Wagner to 
the young Faus/. This tutor, who preferred dusty quartos to 
all the landscapes in the world, used to banter him upon being 
a true German, such .as Tacitus describes, avid of the emotions 
excited by solitude and scenery. Laughter weaned him not 
from the enjoyment. He was enjoying his first sorrow: the 
luxury of melancholy, the romance of a forlorn existence, 
drove him into solitude. Like Bellerophon he fed upon his 
own heart, away from the haunts of men. He made frequent 
walking excursions. Those mountains which from earliest 
childhood had stood so distant, “ haunting him like a passion,” 
were now his favourite resorts. He visited Homburg, Kron- 
burg, Konigstein, Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Biberich. These 
filled his mind with lovely images. 

Severer studies were not neglected. To please his father he 
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was diligent in application to jurisprudence ; to please himself 
he was still more diligent in literature: Morhof's Polyhistor, 
Gesmer’s Isagoge, and BayUs Dictionary, filled him with the 
ambition to become an University Professor. Herein, as, 
indeed, throughout his career, we see the strange impressibility 
of his nature, which, like the fabled chameleon, takes its 
colour from every tree it lies under. 

The melancholy fit did not last long. A circle of lively 
friends, among them Horn, of whom we shall hear more anon, 
drew him into gaiety again. Their opinion of his talents 
appears to have been enormous; their love for him, and in¬ 
terest in all he did, was of the kind which followed him through 
life. No matter what his mood—in the wildest student-period, 
in the startling genius-period, and in the diplomatic-period 
—whatever offence his manner created, was soon forgotten 
in the irresi.stible fascination of his nature. The secret of 
that fascination was his own overflowing lovingness, and his 
genuine interest in every individuality, however opposite to 
his own. 

With these imperfect glances at his early career we close 
this book, on his departure from home for the university of 
Leipsic. Before finally quitting this period, we may take a 
survey of the characteristics it exhibits, as some guide in our 
future inquiries. 


CHAPTER V 

THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN 

As in the soft round lineaments of childhood we trace the 
features which after years will develop into more decided 
forms, so in the moral lineaments of the Child may be traced 
the characteristics of the Man. But an apparent solution ol 
continuity takes place in the transition jieriod; so that the 
youth is in many respects unlike what he has been in child¬ 
hood, and what he will be in maturity. In youth, when the 
passions begin to stir, the character is made to swerve from 
the orbit previously traced. Passion, more than Character, 
rules the hour. Thus we often see the prudent child turn out 
an extravagant youth ; but he crystallises once more into 
prudence, as he hardens with age. 

This was certainly the case with Goethe, who, if he had 
B ’*9 
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died young, like Shelley or Keats, would have left a name 
among the most genial, not to say extravagant, of poets ; but 
who, living to the age of eighty-two, had fifty years of crystal¬ 
lisation to acquire a definite figure which perplexes critics. In 
his childhood, scanty as the details are which enable us to 
reconstruct it, we see the main features of the man. Let us 
glance rapidly at them. 

And first of his manysidedness. Seldom has a boy exhibited 
such variety of faculty. The multiplied activity of his life is 
prefigured in the varied tendencies of his childhood. We see 
him as an orderly, somewhat formal, inquisitive, reasoning, 
deliberative child, a precocious learner, an omnivorous reader, 
and a vigorous logician who thinks for himself—so inde¬ 
pendent, that at six years of age he doubts the beneficence of 
the Creator; at seven, doubts the competence and justice of 
the world's judgment. He is inventive, poetical, proud, loving, 
volatile, with a mind open to all influences, swayed by every 
gust, and yet, while thus swayed as to the direction of his 
activity, master over that activity. The most diverse char¬ 
acters, the most antagonistic opinions interest him. He 
is very studious: no bookworm more so ; alternately busy 
with languages, mythology, antiquities, law, philosophy, poetry, 
and religion; yet he joins in all festive scenes, gets familiar 
with life in various forms, and stays out late o’ nights. He is 
also troubled by melancholy, dreamy moods, forcing him ever 
and anon into solitude. 

Among the dominant characteristics, however, are serious¬ 
ness, formality, rationality. He is by no means a naughty 
boy. He gives his parents no tremulous anxiety as to what 
will become of him. He seems very much master of himself. 
It is this which in later years perplexed his judges, who could 
not reconcile this appearance of self-mastery, this absence of 
enthusiasm, with their conceptions of a poet. Assuredly he 
had enthusiasm, if ever man had it: at least, if enthusiasm 
(being “ full of the God ”) means being filled with a divine 
idea, and by its light working steadily. He had little of the 
other kind of enthusiasm—that insurrection of the feelings 
carrying away upon their triumphant shoulders the Reason 
which has no longer power to guide them; for his intellect 
did not derive its main momentum from his feelings. And 
hence it is that whereas the quality which first strikes us in 
most poets is sensibility, with its caprices, infirmities, and 
generous errors; the first quality which strikes us in Goethe 
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—the Child and Man, but nvt the Youth—is intfUut, with its 
clearness and calmness. He has also a provoking immunity 
from error. I say provoking, for we all gladly overlook the 
errors of enthusiasm; some, because these errors apjoeal to 
our compassion ; and some, because these errors establish a 
community of impulse between the sinner and ourselves, 
forming, as it were, broken edges which show us where to look 
for support—scars which tell of wounds we have escaped. 
Whereas, we are pitiless to the cold prudence which shames 
our weakness and asks no alms from our charity. Why do we 
all preach Prudence, and secretly dislike it ? Perhaps, because 
we dimly feel that life without its generous errors might want 
its hasting enjoyments; and thus the very mistakes which arise 
from an imprudent, unreflecting career, are absolved by that 
instinct which suggests other aims for existence Ixtyond i>ru- 
denti.il aims. This is one reason why the erring lives of 
Genius command such deathless sympathy. 

Having indicated so much, I may now ask those who are 
distressed by the calm, self-sustaining superiority of Goethe in 
old age, whether, on deeper reflection, they cannot reconcile 
it with their conceptions of the poet’s nature? We admire 
Rationality, but we sympathise with Sensibility. Our dislike 
of the one arises from its supposed incompatibility with the 
other. But if a man unites the mastery of Will and Intellect 
to the profoundest sensibility of Emotion, shall we not say of 
him that he has in living synthesis vindicated both what we 
preach and what we love ? That Goethe united these will be 
abundantly shown in this Biography. In the chapters about 
to follow we shall see him wild, restless, aimless, erring, and 
extravagant enough to satisfy the most ardent admirer of the 
vagabond nature of genius; the Child and the Man will at 
times be scarcely traceable in the Youth. 

One trait must not be passed over, namely, his impatient 
susceptibility, which, while it prevented his ever thoroughly 
mastering the technic of anyone subject, lay at the bottom of 
his multiplied activity in directions so opposed to each other. 
He was excessively impressible, caught the impube from every 
surrounding influence, and was thus never constant to one 
thing, because his susceptibility was connected with an im- 
|>atience which soon made him weary. There are men who 
learn many languages, and never thoroughly master the 
grammar of one. Of these was Goethe. Easily excited to 
throw his energy in a new direction, he had not the patience 
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which begins at the beginning, and rises gradually, slowly into 
assured mastery. Like an eagle he swooped down upon his 
prey; he could not watch for it, with cat-iike patience. It is 
to this impatience we must attribute the fact of so many 
works being left fragments, so many composed by snatches 
during long intervals. Promethtus, Mahomet, Die Naturliche 
Tochter, Ftpenor, Achilleis, Nausikaa, remain fragments. Faust, 
Egmont, Tasso, Iphigenia, Meister, were many years in hand. 
Whatever could be done in a few days—while the impulse 
lasted—was done; longer works were spread over a series 
of years. 



BOOK THE SECOND 

1765 TO 1771 


•* In ^ossen Siltlien lerncn frtlh 
Die jUngsieii Knal>en was ; 

D^’tin manclif BUchcr leseti sie 
Und horcn diess und dass ; 

Vom Lteben und vom Ktlsscn 
S.e brauchen’s nicht ra wisica ; 

Und manchcr ist im t\volficn Jahr 
FaM kldfjcr all sein Vatcr war 
Da cr die Muticr nalim.' 

‘*CEser tanghi me that the Ideal cf Beanif is Simplicity and Repoie. and 
thence it follows that no youth can be a Master." 


CIIA ITER I 

THE LKIPSIC STUDENT 

In the month of October 1765, Goethe, aged sixteen, arrived 
in Leipsic, to commence his collegiate life, and to lay, as he 
hoped, the solid foundation of a future professorship. Ho 
took lodgings in the Feuerkugel, between the Old and New 
Markets, and was by the rector of the University inscribed on 
the r^th as student “in the Bavarian nation,” At that period, 
and until quite recently, the University was classed according 
to four “Nations,” viz., the Misnian, the Saxon, the Bava¬ 
rian, and the Polish. When the inscription was official, the 
“ nations ” were what in Oxford and Paris are called “tongues ”; 
when not official, they were students’ clubs, such as they exist 
to this day. Goethe, as a Frankfurter, was placed in the 
Bavarian.' 

If the reader has any vivid recollection of the Leipsic 
chapters in the Autobiography, let me beg him to dismiss them 
with all haste from his mind; that very work records the 
inability of recalling the enchanting days of youth “ with the 
dimmed powers of an aged mind; ” and it is evident that the 
calm narrative of his Excellency J. W. von Goethe very in¬ 
accurately represents the actual condition of the raw, wild 
student, just escaped from the paternal roof, with money which 

' Otto Jaho, in the Brt^t an Lttftittr t'mnia, p, 9, 

V 
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seems unlimited in his purse, with the world before him which 
his genius is to open. His own letters, and the letters of his 
friends, enable us “ to read between the lines ” of the Auto¬ 
biography, and to read there a very different account. 

He first presented himself to Hofrath Bohme, a genuine 
German professor, shut within the narrow circle of his speci¬ 
ality. To him. Literature and the Fine Arts were trivialities; 
and when the confiding youth confessed his secret ambition 
of studying beiks lettres, in lieu of the jurisprudence com¬ 
manded by his father, he met with every discouragement. Yet 
it was not difficult to persuade this impressible student that 
to rival Otto and Heineccius was the true ambition of a 
vigorous mind. He set to work in earnest, at first, as students 
usually do on arriving at seats of learning. His attendance at 
the lectures on philosophy, history of law, and jurisprudence, 
was assiduous enough to have pleased even his father. But 
this flush of eagerness quickly subsided. Logic was invin¬ 
cibly repugnant to him. He hungered for realities, and could 
not be satisfied with definitions. To see operations of his 
mind which, from childhood upwards, had been conducted 
with perfect ease and unconsciousness, suddenly pulled to 
pieces, in order that he might gain the superfluous knowledge 
of what they were, and what they were called, was to him 
tiresome and frivolous. " I fancied I knew as much about 
God and the world as the professor himself, and logic seemed 
in many places to come to a dead standstill.” We are here on 
the threshold of that experience which has been immortalised 
in the scene between Mephistopheles and the Student. Juris¬ 
prudence soon became almost equally tiresome. He already 
knew as much law as the professor thought proper to com¬ 
municate ; and what with the tedium of the lectures, and the 
counter-attraction of delicious fritters, which used to come 
“ hot from the pan precisely at the hour of lecture,” no wonder 
that volatile Sixteen soon abated attendance. 

Volatile he was, wild, and somewhat rough, both in appear¬ 
ance and in speech. He had brought with him a wild, uneasy 
spirit struggling towards the light. He had also brought with 
him the rough manners of Frankfurt, the strong Frankfurt 
dialect and colloquialisms, rendered still more unfit for the 
Leipsic salon by a mixture of proverbs and biblical allusions. 
Nay, even his costume was in unpleasant contrast with that of 
the society in which he moved. He had an ample wardrobe, 
but unhappily it was doubly out of fashion: it had been manu- 
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factured at home by one of his father’s servants, and thus was 
not only in the Frankfurt style, but grotesquely made in that 
style. To complete his discomfiture, he saw a favourite low 
comedian throw an audience into fits of laughter by appearing 
on the stage dressed precisely in that costume, which he had 
hitherto worn as the latest novelty ! All who can remember 
the early humiliations of being far behind their companions in 
matters of costume, will sympathise with this youth. From 
one of his letters written shortly after his arrival, we may 
catch a glimpse of him. “ To-day I have heard two lectures : 
HOhme on law, and Emesti on Cicero's Orator. That’ll do, 
eh ? Next week we have collegium philosophicum et mathe- 
maticum. I haven’t seen Gottsched yet. He is married 
again. She is nineteen and he sixty-five. She is four feet 
high, and he seven feet. She is as thin as a herring, and he 
as broad as a feathersack. I make a great figure here ! But 
as yet I am no dandy. I never shall become one. 1 need 
some skill to be industrious. In society, concerts, theatre, 
feastings, promenades, the lime flies. Ha I it goes gloriously. 
But also expensively. The devil knows how my purse feels 
it. Hold 1 rescue I stop 1 There go two louis d’or. Help 1 
there goes another. Heavens 1 another couple are gone. 
Pence are here as farthings are with you. Nevertheless one 
can live cheaply here. So I hope to get off with two hundred 
thalers—what do I say? with three hundred. N.B. Not 
including what has already gone to the devil.” 

Dissatisfied with College, he sought instruction elsewhere. 
At the table where he dined daily, kept by Hofrath Ludwig 
the rector, he met several medical students. He heard little 
talked of but medicine and botany, and the names of Haller, 
Linnaeus, and Buffon were incessantly cited with respect. His 
ready quickness to interest himself in all that interested those 
around him, threw him at once into these studies, which here¬ 
after he was to pursue with passionate ardour, but which at 
present he only lightly touched. Another source of instruction 
awaited him, one which through life he ever gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged, namely, the society of women. 

" WiUsi du ^n«u erfabren wum sicb ciemt, 

So (rage our bei edien Frauen an I"^ 

So he speaks in Tasso; and here, in Leipsic, he was glad to 

I "Wouldat dearif learn what the Becoming i$, inquire of noMe-oiinded 
vomenr* 
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learn from Frau Bohme not only some of the requisites for 
society, but also some principles of poetic criticism. This 
delicate, accomplished woman was able to draw him into 
society, to teach him I’ombre and picquet, to correct some of 
his awkwardnesses, and lastly to make him own that the poets 
he admired were a deplorable set, and that his own imitations 
of them deserved no better fate than the flames. He had 
got nd of his absurd wardrobe at one fell swoop, without a 
murmur at the expense. He now had also to cast away the 
poetic wardrobe brought from home with so much pride. He 
saw that it was poetic frippery—saw that his own poems 
were lifeless; accordingly, a holocaust was made of all his 
writings, prose and verse, and the kitchen fire wafted them into 
space. 

But society became vapid to him at last. He was not at 
his ease. Cards never amused him, and poetical discussion 
became painful. “ I have not written a long while,” he writes 
to his friend Riese. “ Forgive me. Ask not after the cause! 
It was not occupation, at all events. You live contented in 
Marburg; I live so here. Solitary, solitary, quite solitary. 
Dear Riese, this solitude has awakened a certain sadness in 
my soul:— 

It IS my only pleasure. 

Away from all the world, 

To lie Iwsidc the stream et, 

And think of those I lose. 

But contented as I am, I still feel the want of old companions. 
I sigh for my friends and my maiden, and when I feel that my 
sighs are vain,— 

Then nils my heart with sorrow,— 

My eye is dim ; 

The stream which softly possctl me, 

Roars now m storm. 

No bird sings m the bushes. 

The tephyr which refreshed me 
Now storms from the north. 

And whirls off the blossoms. 

With tremor 1 fly from the spot,— 

I fly, and seek m deserted streets 
Sa<l solitude. 

Yet how happy I am, quite happy 1 Horn has drawn me from 
low spirits by his arrival. He wonders why I am so changed 

He seeks to And the explanation, 

Smiling thinks o'er it, looks me m the face; 

But how can he And out my cause of gnef ? 

1 know It not myseit 
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But I must tell you something of myself; 

Quite other wishe^i rise \^itbin me now» 

Dear fncn<J, from those you ha>e bern wont to hear. 

You know how seriously I wooed the Muse; 

With what a bate 1 scorned those whom t)<e Law 
And not the Muses beckoned. And you know 
How fondly I (alas I most falsely) hoped 
The ^^usea loved me.—gave me gift of song I 
My Lyre sounded many a lolty song. 

But not the Muses, not Apollo sent ihcm. 

True, it is my pride made me belu ve 
The Gods descended to me. and no Master 
Protluced more perfect works than minfl 
No sof^ner came 1 here, than from my ey<*s 
Fell off the scales^ as I first Ic-irned to prize 
Fame, and the mighty efforts fame required. 

Then seemed to me my own ambitious flight 
But as the agifaimn of .1 worm, 

Who in the dust beholds the eagle soar, 

Anil strives to r^ach him ; strains every ncivc, 

Yet only agit.iies the dust he lies in. 

Sudden the wind doth rise, and whirls the dust 
In clouds, the worm is al>o r.iisid with it • 

Then the poor worm belicve.-> be has the wings 
Of ejigle^, raising him too m the air! 

But in another moment lulls the wind, 

The cloud of dust drops gently on the ground, 

And wuh the dust the worm, who crawls once more ! 

Don’t be angry with my galimathias. Good-bye. Horn will 
finish this letter.” 

Not only is this letter curious in its revelations of his sute 
of mind, but the verses into which it spontaneously flows, and 
which I have translated wilh more jealous fidelity to the mean¬ 
ing than to poetical reproduction, show how among his friends 
he was even then regarded as a future poet. The confession 
uttered in the final verses, clearly owes its origin to Frau 
Bohme’s criticisms; but it is not every young poet who can 
be so easily discouraged. Even his discouragement could not 
last long. Schlosser, afterwards his brother-in-law, came to 
Leipsic, and by his preaching and example once more roused 
the productive activity which showed itself in German, French, 
English, and Italian verses. 

Schlosser, who was ten years his senior, not only awakened 
emulation by his own superior knowledge and facility, but 
further aided him by introducing him to a set of literary 
friends, with whom poetic discussions formed the staple of 
conversation. This circle met at the house of one Schbnkopf, 
a WtinhandUr and llauswirth, living in the Bruhl, No. 79.* 

■ Tba bouse uUl stands there, but has been almost entireljr remodelled. 

♦b 
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To translate these words into English equivalents would only 
mislead the reader. Schdnkopf kept neither an hotel, nor a 
public house, but what in Germany is a substitute for both. 
He sold wine, and kept a table (thite; occasionally also let 
bedrooms to travellers. His wife, a lively, cultivated woman, 
belonging to a good family in Frankfurt, drew Frankfurt visitors 
to the house; and with her Goethe soon became on terms of 
intimacy, which would seem surprising to the English reader 
who only heard of her as an innkeeper’s wife. He became 
one of the family, and fell in love with the daughter. I must 
further beg the reader to understand that in Germany, to this 
day, there is a wide difference between the dining customs and 
our own. The English student, clerk, or bachelor, who dines 
at an eating-house, chop-house, or hotel, goes there simply to 
get his dinner, and perhaps look at the Times. Of the other 
diners he knows nothing, cares little. It is rare that a word is 
interchanged between him and his neighbour. Quite other¬ 
wise in Germany. There the same society is generally to be 
found at the same table. The table d'hdte is composed of a 
circle of habituls, varied by occasional visitors, who in time 
become, perhaps, members of the circle. Even with strangers 
conversation is freely interchanged ; and in a little while friend¬ 
ships are formed over these dinner tables, according as natural 
tastes and likings assimilate, which, extending beyond the 
mere hour of dinner, are carried into the current of life. 
Germans do not rise so hastily from the table as we; for time 
with them is not so precious; life is not so crowded ; time can 
be found for quiet after-dinner talk. The cigars and coffee, 
which appear before the cloth is removed, keep the company 
together; and in that state of suffused comfort which quiet 
digestion creates, they hear without anger the opinions of 
antagonists. In such a society must we imagine Goethe in 
the Schonkopf establishment, among students and men of 
letters, all eager in advancing their own opinions, and com¬ 
bating the false taste which was not their own. 

To complete this picture, and to separate it still more from 
our English customs, you must imagine host and hostess 
dining at the table, while their charming daughter, who had 
cooked or helped to cook the dinner, brought them the wine. 
This daughter was the Anna Katharina, by intimates called 
Kathchen, and by Goethe, in the Autobiography., designated 
as Annchen and Annette. Her portrait, still extant, is very 
pleasing. She was then nineteen, lively, and loving; how 
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could she be insensible to the love of this glorious youth, in 
all the fervour of genius, and with all the attractions of beauty? 
They saw each other daily, not only at dinner but in the 
evenings, when he accompanied the piano of her brother by a 
feeble performance on the flute. They also got up private 
theatricals, in which Goethe and Kathchen played the lovers. 
Minna von Bamhfim, then a novelty, was among the pieces 
performed. That these performances were of a strictly amateur 
order may be gathered from the fact that in one of them the 
part of a nightingale, which is important, was represented by a 
handkerchief, rolled up into such ornithological resemblance 
as art could reach. 

Two letters, quite recently discovered, have fallen into 
my hands; they give us a curious glimpse of him at this 
time, such as one may look for in vain in his own account 
of himself, or in the accounts of any other writer. They 
are from his friend Horn, whose arrival he mentioned 
in the letter previously quoted, and who was one of his 
daily companions in Frankfurt. The first is dated uth of 
August t766, and is addressed to one Moors, a Frankfurt 
companion. 

“ To speak of our Goethe! He is still the same proud, 
fantastic personage as when I came hither. If you only saw 
him, you would either be mad with anger or you would burst 
with laughter, I cannot at all understand how a man can 
so quickly transform himself. His manners and his whole 
bearing, at present, are as different as possible from his former 
behaviour. Over and above his pride, he is a dandy; and 
all his clothes, handsome as they are, are in so odd a taste 
that they make him conspicuous ar .ong all the students. But 
this is indifferent to him ; one may remonstrate with him for 
his folly as much as one likes— 

Man mag Amphion seyn und Feld und Wald bezwingen, 

Nur keinen Goetbe nlcbt kann man zur Klugbeit bringen.i 

All his thought and effort is only to please himself and his 
lady-love. In every circle he makes himself more ridiculous 
than agreeable. Merely because the lady admires it, he hw 
put on tricks and gestures that one cannot possibly refrain 


1 "One may be Amphion »ml coerce the trees end rocks, but not bring 
Ooftbe to bii tense*." 
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from laughing at. He has adopted a walk which is quite 
insufferable. If you only saw it! 

' 11 marche i pas compt^s, 

Commc une Recteur suivi des quattc Faculty.* 

His society is every day more intolerable to me, and he, too, 
tries to avoid me whenever he can. I am too plain a man 
for him to walk across the street with me. What would the 
‘king of Holland’ say if he saw him in this guise? Do write 
again to him soon and tell him your opinion; else he and his 
lady-love will remain as silly as ever. Heaven only preserve 
me, as long as I am here, from any sweetheart, for the women 
here are the very devil. Goethe is not the first who has made 
a foot of himself to please his Dulcinea. I only wish you 
could see her just for once : she is the most absurd creature 
in the world. Her mint coquetU avec un air hautam is all 
with which she has bewitched Goethe. Dear friend 1 how 
glad should I be if Goethe were still what he was in Frankfurt! 
Good friends as we were formerly, we can now scarcely endure 
each other for a quarter of an hour. Yet with tune I still 
hope to convert him, though it is a hard matter to make a 
coxcomb wise. But I will venture everything for the sake 
of it. 

Acli I frilcluetc dies mein Hcmillm t 
Ach 1 konni' ich meincn Zweek errelchen I 
Ich wolU' nicht Luihcr, nicht Calvin. 

Noch cinem der Bckehrer weichen.^ 

I cannot write to him again what I have here told you. I 
shall be delighted if you will do so. I care neither for his 
anger nor for that of his lady-love. For, after all, he is not 
easily offended with me; even when we have quarrelled he 
sends for me next day. So much of him ; more another time. 

Live and forget not thy Horn.” 

Moors followed Horn’s advice, and expressed to Goethe, 
apparently in very plain terms, his astonishment and dissatis¬ 
faction at the disadvantageous change. In October of the 
same year, he received from Horn the following explanation : 

" But, dear Moors 1 how glad you will be to learn that we 
have lost no friend in our Goethe, as we falsely supposed. 
He had so travestied himself as to deceive not only me but 

> " Ab. if my attempt succeed, 1 should not envy Luther, Calvin, nor any 
other Converter." 
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a great many others, and we should never have discovered the 
real truth of the matter, if your letter had not threatened him 
with the loss of a friend. I must tell you the whole story as 
he himself told it to me, for he has commissioned me to do 
so in order to save him the trouble. He is in love, it is true— 
he has confessed it to me, and will confess it to you ; but his 
love, though its circumstances are s.ad, is not culpable, as 
I formerly supposed. He loves. But not that young lady 
whom I suspected him of loving. He loves a girl beneath 
him in rank, but a girl whom—I think I do not say too much 
—you would yourself love if you saw her. I am no lover, so 
I shall write .entirely without passion. Imagine to yourself 
a woman, well grown, though not very tall; a round, agreeable, 
though not extraordinarily beautiful face; open, gentle, engag- 
ing manners; a very pretty understanding, without having 
had any great education. He loves her very tenderly, with 
the perfect, honest intentions of a virtuous man, though he 
knows that she can never be his. Whether she loves him in 
return I know not. You know, dear Moors, that is a point 
about which one cannot well ask; but this much I can say 
to you, that they seem to be born for each other. Now 
observe his cunning! That no one may suspect him of such 
an attachment, he undertakes to persuade the world of 
precisely the opposite, and hitherto he has been extraordinarily 
successful. He makes a great parade, and seems to be paying 
court to a certain young lady of whom I have told you before. 
He can see his beloved and converse with her at certain times 
without giving occasion for the slightest suspicion, and I often 
accompany him to her. If Goethe were not my friend I 
should fall in love with her myself. Meanwhile he is supposed 

to be in love with the Fraulein-(but what do you care 

about her name ?) and people are fond of teasing him about 
her. Perhaps she herself believes that he loves her, but the 
good lady deceives herself. Since that time he has admitted 
me to closer confidence, has made me acquainted with his 
affairs, and shown me that his expenditure is not so great as 
might be supposed. He is more of a philosopher and moralist 
than ever; and innocent as his love is, he nevertheless dis¬ 
approves it. We often dispute about this, but let him take 
what side he will, he is sure to win; for you know what weight 
he can give to only apparent reasons. I pitv him and nis 
good heart, which really must be in a very melancholy con¬ 
dition, since he loves the most virtuous and perfect of girl* 
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without hope. But if we suppose that she loves him in return, 
how miserable must he be on that very account! 1 need 

not explain that to you, who so well know the human heart. 
He has told me that he will write you one or two things about 
it himself. There is no necessity for me to recommend silence 
to you on this subject; for you yourself see how necessary 
it is. . . 

Imagine this somewhat fantastic youth assured that his 
passion is returned, and then imagine him indulging in the 
boyish caprice of tormenting his beloved. There is nothing 
more cruel than youth; and youthful lovers, once assured of 
victory, are singularly prone to indulge in the most frivolous 
pretexts for ingeniously tormenting. " Man loves to conquer, 
likes not to feel secure,” Goethe says, in the piece wherein he 
dramatised this early experience; 

" Ernngcn will der Menscb ; cr will nicht sicher seyn.” 

Had Kathchen coquetted with him, keeping him in the 
exquisite pain of suspense, she would have been happier : but 
as he said in his little poem, Der Wahre Genuss, “she is 
perfect, and her only fault is—that she loves me ”: 

Sie ist volkommen. und sie feblet 

Darin allein dass sie micb liebu 

He teased her with trifles and idle suspicions; was jealous 
without cause, convinced without reason ; plagued her with 
fantastic quarrels, till at last her endurance was exhausted, 
and her love was washed away in tears. No sooner was he 
aware of this, than he repented, and tried to recover the jewel 
which like a prodigal he had cast away. In vain. He was 
in despair, and tried in dissipation to forget his grief. A 
better issue was poetry. Several of his lyrics bore the burden 
of this experience; and one entire play, or pastoral, is devoted 
to a poetical representation of these lovers’ quarrels: this is 
DU Djune det VerlUbUn^ which is very curious as the earliest 
extant work of the great poet, and as the earliest specimen 
of his tendency to turn experience into song. In the opera 
of Erwin und Elmire he subsequently treated a similar 
subject, in a very difl'erent manner. The first effort is the 
more curious of the two. The style of composition is an 
imitation of those pastoral dramas, which, originated by Tasso 
and Guarini in the soft and almost luscious Aminta and 
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Pastor Pido, had by the French been made popular all over 
Europe. 

Two happy and two unhappy lovers are somewhat artificially 
contrasted; the two latter representing Kfithchen and the 
poet. Action there is none; the piece is made up of talk 
about love, some felicitous verses of the true stamp and ring, 
and an occasional glimpse of insight into the complexities of 
passion. Eridon, the jealous lover, torments his mistress in 
a style at once capricious and natural; with admirable truth 
she deplores his jealousy and excuses it: 

Zwar oft betrObt er micb, docb rUhrt ihn auch mcm S<.hmerc. 

Wirfi er mir etwaa vor. er ntich au lu plaf’cn, 

-So darf ich nur em Wort, ein ^tc* Wort nur sagen, 

Gleich ist er umgekehrt. die wilde Zanksucht flieiit, 

Kr wcmt sogar mil mir, wenn er mich ueinen sicht.* 

It is admirably said that the very absence of any cause for 
grief prompts him to create a grief: 

Da tr ktin Etend hai, will er sich Elend mtuken. 

Amine is also touched with a delicate pencil. Her lovingness, 
forgivingness, and endurance are from the life. Here is a 
couplet breathing the very tenderness of love: 

Dcr Liebe leichtes Band machst du nim schweren Joch. 

Du quilst mich als Tyrann; und ich ? uh litb dtch nock /* « 

One more line and I have done: Egld is persuading Eridon 
that Amine’s love of dancing is no trespass on her love for 
him ; since, after having enjoyed her dance, her first thought 
is to seek him : 

Und durch dat Suchen selhst wirst du ihr immer lieber, • 

In such touches as these lurks the future poet; still more 
so in the very choice of the subject. Here, as ever, he does 
not cheat himself with pouring feigned sorrows into feigning 
verse ; he embalms his own experience. He does not trouble 
himself with drawing characters and events from the shelves 

t Tis true he vexes me, and yet my sorrow p lins him. 

Yet let bim but reproach-~^gm to tease me. 

Tbeo need 1 but a word, a single kind word utter. 

Away dies all his anger in a moment, 

And be will weep with me, because he sees me weep. 

* *' The fairy link of Love thou mak’st a filing yoke. 

Thou treat’s! me as a slave , and 1 ? I love tbee still I ** 

* ** And in tbe very search ber heart grows fonder of thee." 
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of the library: his soul is the fountain of his inspiration. His 
own life was uniformly the text from which he preached. He 
sang what he had felt, and because he had felt it ; not because 
others had sung before him. He was the echo of no man’s 
joys and sorrows, he was the lyrist of his own. This is the 
reason why his poems have an endless charm ; they are as in¬ 
destructible as passion itself. They reach our hearts because 
they issue from his. Every bullet hits the mark, according to 
the huntsman’s superstition, if it have first been dipped in the 
marksman’s blood. 

He has told us, emphatically, that a// his works are but 
fragments of the grand confession of his life. Of him we may 
say what Horace so well says of Lucilius, that he trusted his 
secrets to books as to faithful friends: 

“ lUe vclut fidjs arc.ina sodalibus olim 
Credebat libns; neque, si male cesserat. iinquara 
Pecurrcns alio, neque si bene: quo fit, ut omnts 
Vottva pateat velutx dtscnpta tabelia 
Vtta senis."^ 

How clearly he saw the nullity of every other procedure is 
shown in various passages of his letters and conversations. 
Riemer has preserved one worth selecting; “ There will soon 
be a poetry without poetry, a real ttoiiju-is, where the subject 
matter is «’v troojo-n, in the making: a manufactured poetry.” * 
He dates from Leipsic the origin of his own practice, which 
he says was a tendency he never could deviate from all his life. 
“namely, the tendency to transform into an image, a poem, 
everything which delighted or troubled me, or otherwise 
occupied me, and to come to some distinct understanding 
with myself upon it, to set my inward being at rest” The 
reason he gives for this tendency is very questionable. He 
attributes it to the isolation in which he lived with respect to 
matters of taste forcing him to took within for poetical subjects. 
But had not the tendency of his genius lain in that direction, , 
no such circumstances could have directed it. 

Young, curious, and excitable as he was, nothing is more 
natural than that he should somewhat shock the respecta- 

^ Sermon., Ub. ii. i. 

* Britfi WH und an Go€t)u, Herau'-geg. von Riemer. 1846 Wbat 
follows IS untranslatable, from the play on words.: ‘'Die Dichter heisseo 
dann so, wie schon Mont* spasste, a spissando, dtnsando, vom Dichtmacben. 
well sie Alles tasamniendrftngen, und kommen mir vor wie erne Art Wurst- 
macher, die in den Darm des Hexameters oder Tnmeters ihre Wort* und 
SytbenfUlle stopfen." 
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bilities by his pranks and extravagancies. His constant 
companion was Behrisch, one of the most interesting figures 
among these Leipsic friends. With strongly-marked features 
and a certain dry causticity of manner, always well dressed, 
and always preserving a most staid demeanour, Behrisch was 
about thirty years of age, and had an ineradicable love of fun 
and mystification. He could treat trifles with an air of immense 
importance. He would invent narratives .about the perversity 
and absurdity of others, in order to convulse his hearers with 
the unction of his philippics against such absurdity. He was 
fond of dissipation, into which he c.arried an air of supreme 
gravity. He rather affected the French style of pohttssc, and 
spoke the language well ; and, above all, he had some shrewd 
good sense, as a buttress for all his follies. Behrisch intro¬ 
duced him to some damsels who “ were better than their 
reputation,” and took him into scenes more useful to the 
future poet than advantageous to the repute of the young 
student. He also laughed him out of all respect for gods, 
goddesses, and other mythological inanities whith still pressed 
their heavy dulness on his verse ; would not let him commit 
the imprudence of rushing into print, but calmed the author’s 
longing, by beautifully copying his verses into a volume, adorn¬ 
ing them with vignettes. Behrisch was, so to speak, the 
precursor of Merck; his influence not so great, but somewhat 
of the same kind. The friends were displeased to see young 
Goethe falling thus away from good society into such a dis¬ 
reputable course; but just as I.essing before him had neglected 
the elegant Leipsic world for actors and authors of more wit 
than money, and preferred Mylius, with his shoes down at 
heel, to all that the best drest society could offer; so did 
young Goethe neglect salon and lecture hall for the many- 
coloured scene of life in less elegant circles. Enlightened by 
the result, we foresee that the poet will receive little injury 
from these sources; he is gaining e.'tperience, and experience 
even of the worst sides of human nature will be sublimated 
into noble uses, as carrion by the wise farmer is turned into 
excellent manure. In this great drama of life every 'I'heatre 
has its Green-room ; and unless the poet know how it is behind 
the scenes he will never understand how actors speak and 
move. 

Goethe had often been “ behind the scenes,” looking at the 
skeleton which stands in almost every house. His adventure 
with Gretchen, and its consequences, early opened his eyes 
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to the strange gulfs which lie under the crust of society. 
“ Religion, morals, law, rank, habits,” he says, rule over 
the surface of social life. Streets of magnificent houses are 
kept clean ; every one outwardly conducts himself with pro¬ 
priety ; but the disorder within is often only the more desolate ; 
and a polished exterior covers many a wall which totters, and 
falls with a crash during the night, all the more terrible because 
it falls during a calm. How many families had I not more or 
less distinctly known in which bankruptcy, divorce, seduction, 
murder, and robbery had wrought destruction! Young as I 
was, I had often, in such cases, lent my succour ; for as my 
frankness awakened confidence, and my discretion was known, 
and as my activity did not shun any sacrifice—indeed, rather 
preferred the most perilous occasions—I had frequently to 
mediate, console, and try to avert the storm ; in the course of 
which I could not help learning many sad and humiliating 
facts.” 

It was natural that such sad experience should at first lead 
him to view the whole social fabric with contempt. To relieve 
himself he—being then greatly captivated with Moli^re’s works, 
—sketched the plans of several dramas, but their plots were 
so uniformly unpleasant, and the catastrophes so tragic, that 
he did not work out these plans. “ The Fellow Sinners" 
(Z>/< Afitschuidigen), is the sole piece which was completed, 
and it now occupies a place among his writings. Few, in 
England at least, ever read it; yet it is worth a rapid glance, 
and is especially remarkable as the work of a youth not yet 
eighteen. It is lively, and strong with effective situations and 
two happily sketched characters,—Seller, the scampish hus¬ 
band, and his father-in-law, the inquibitive landlord. The 
plot is briefly this: Seller’s wife—before she became his wife 
—loved a certain Alcest; and her husband’s conduct is not 
such as to make her forget her former lover, who, at the 
opening of the play, is residing in her father’s hotel. Alcest 
prevails upon her to grant him an interview in his own room, 
while her husband, Soller, is at the masquerade. Unluckily, 
SSller has determined to rob Alcest that very night He 
enters the room by stealth—opens the escritoire—takes the 
money—is alarmed by a noise—hides himself in an alcove, 
and then sees his father-in-law, the landlord, enter the room 1 
The old man, unable to resist a burning curiosity to know the 
contents of a letter which Alcest has received that day, has 
come to read it in secret. But he in turn is alarmed by the 
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appearance of his daughter, and, letting the candle fall, he 
escapes. Seller is now the exasperated witness of an inter¬ 
view between Alcest and his wife: a situation which, like 
the whole of the play, is a mixture of the ludicrous and the 
painful—very dramatic and very unpleasant. 

On the following day the robbery is discovered. Sophie 
thinks the robber is her father; he returns her the compliment 
—nay, more, stimulated by his eager curiosity, he consents to 
inform Alcest of his suspicion in return for the permission to 
read the contents of the mysterious letter. A father sacriheing 
his daughter to gratify a paltry curiosity is too gross; it is the 
only trait of juvenility in the piece—a piece otherwise pre¬ 
maturely old. Enrag^ at such an accusation, Sophie retorts 
the charge upon her father, and some unamiable altercations 
result. I'he piece winds up by the self-betrayal of Shller, who, 
intimating to Alcest that he was present during a certain 
nocturnal interview, shields himself from punishment. The 
moral is—“ P'orget and forgive among fellow sinners.” 


CHAPTER II 

MRNTAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The two dramatic works noticed towards the close of tlie last 
chapter, may be said to begin the real poetic career of their 
author, because in them he drew from his actual experience. 
They will furnish us with a text for some remarks on his 
peculiar characteristics, the distinct recognition of which will 
facilitate the comprehension of his life and writings. We make 
a digression, but the reader will find that in thus swerving from 
the direct path of narrative, we are only tacking to fill our sails 
with wind. 

Frederick Schlegel (and after him Coleridge) aptly indicated 
a distinction, when he said that every man was Ixirn either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. This distinction is often expressed 
in the terms subjective and objective intellects. Perhaps we shall 
best define these by calling the objective intellect one which is 
eminently impersonal, and the subjective intellect one which is 
eminently personal; the former disengaging itself as much as 
possible from its own prepossessions, striving to see and re¬ 
present objects as they exist; the other viewing all objects in 
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the light of its own feelings and preconceptions. It is need¬ 
less to add that no mind can be exclusively objective, nor 
exclusively subjective; but every mind has a more or less 
dominant tendency in one of these directions. We see the 
contrast in Philosophy, as in Art. The realist argues from 
Nature upwards, argues inductively, starting from realitv, and 
never long losing sight of it; even in the adventurous flights 
of hypothesis and speculation, being desirous that his hypo¬ 
thesis shall conespond with realities. The idealist argues 
from an Idea downwards, argues deductively, starting from 
some conception, and seeking in realities only visible illustra¬ 
tions of a deeper existence. The achievements of modern 
Science, and the masterpieces of Art, prove that the grandest 
generalisations and the most elevated types can only be reached 
by the former method; and that what is called the “ideal 
school," so far from having the superiority which it claims, 
is only more lofty in its freUnsions; the realist, with more 
modest pretensions, achieves loftier results. The Objective 
and Subjective, or, as they are also called, the Real and Ideal, 
are thus contrasted as the termini of two opposite lines of 
thought. In Philosophy, in Morals, and in Art, we see a 
constant antagonism between these two principles. Thus in 
Morals the Platonists are those who seek the highest morality 
out of human nature, instead of in the healthy development of 
all human tendencies, and their due co-ordination; they hope, 
m the suppression of integral faculties, to attain some super¬ 
human standard. They call that Ide.il which no Reality can 
reach, but for which we should strive, d’hey superpose ab 
extra, instead of trying to develop ab infra. They draw from 
their own minds, or from the dogmas handed to them by tradi¬ 
tion, an arbitrary mould, into which they attempt to fuse the 
org.anic activity of Nature. 

If this school h.id not in its favour the imperious instinct of 
progress, Md aspirations after a better, it would not hold its 
ground.. But it satisfies that craving, and thus deludes many 
minds into acquiescence. The poetical and enthusiastic dis- 
position most readily acquiesces: preferring to overlook what 
man is, in its delight of contemplating what the poet makes 
him. 1 o such a mind all conceptions of man must have a 
hal^ round them,—half mist, half sunshine; the hero must be 
^ 'tt whom no valet de chambre can find a failing: 

the villain must be a Demon, for whom no charity can find an 
excuse. 
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Not to extend this to a dissertation, let me at once say 
that Goetlie belonged to the objtctivt class. " Everywhere in 
Goethe,” says l-ranz Horn, “you are on firm land or island; 
nowhere the infinite sea.” A better characterisation was never 
written in one sentence. In every page of his works may be 
read a strong feeling for the real, the concrete, the living; and 
a repugnance as stror^ for the vague, the abstract, or the 
supersensuous. His constant striving was to study Nature, so 
as to see her dirally, and not through the mists of fancy, or 
through the distortions of prejudice,—to look at men, and into 
them,—to apprehend things as they were. In his conception 
of the universe he could not separate God from it, placing Him 
above it, beyond it, as the philosophers did who represented 
God whirling the universe round His finger, “seeing it go.” 
Such a conception revolted him. He animated the universe 
with God; he animated fact with divine life; he saw in Reality 
the incarnation of the Ideal; he saw in Morality the high and 
h.irmonious action of all human tendencies; he saw in Art the 
highest representation of Life. If we look through his works 
with critical attention, we shall observe the conerde tcnde'ncy 
determining—first, his choice of subjects; secondly, his hand¬ 
ling of character, and, thirdly, his style. Intimately connected 
with this concreteness is that other characteiistic of his genius, 
which determined his creative impulses only tn alliance with 
emotions he himself had experienced. His imagination was not, 
like that of many others, incessantly at work in the combination 
and recombination of images, which could be accepted for 
their own sake, apart from the warrant of preliminary con¬ 
frontation with fact. It demanded the confrontation; it moved 
with ease only on the secure ground of Reality. In like 
manner we see that in science there are men whose active 
imaginations carry them into hypothesis and speculation, all 
the more e.asily because they do not bring hypothesis to the 
stern test of fact. The mere delight in combining ideas suffices 
them; provided the deductions are logical, they seem almost 
indifferent to their truth There are poets of this order; 
indeed most poets ate of this order. Goethe was of a quite 
opposite tendency. In him, as in the man of science, an 
imperious desire for reality controlled the errant facility of 
imagination. “The first and last thing demanded of Genius,” 
he says, “is love of truth.” 

Hence we see why he was led to portray men and women 
instead of demigods and angels; no Posas and Theklas, but 
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Egmonts and Clarchens. Hence also his portraitures carry 
their moral with them, in them, but have no moral suj^r- 
posed—no accompanying verdict as from some outstanding 
judge. Further,—and this is a point to be insisted on,— 
his style, both in poetry and prose, is subject to the same law. 
It is vivid with pictures, but it has scarcely any imagery. Most 
poets describe objects by metaphors or comparisons; Goethe 
seldom tells you what an object is like, he tells you what it is. 
Shalcspeare is very unlike Goethe in this respect. The pro¬ 
digal luxuriance of his imagery often entangles, in its over¬ 
growth, the movement of his verse. It is true, he also is 
eminently concrete: he sees the real object vividly, and he 
makes us see it vividly; but he scarcely ever paints it save in 
the colours of metaphor and simile. Shakspeare’s imagery 
bubbles up like a perpetual spring: to say that it repeatedly 
overflows, is only to say that his mind was lured by its own 
sirens away from the direct path. He did not master his 
Pegasus at all times, but let the wild careering creature take its 
winged way. Goethe, on the contrary, always masters his: 
perhaps because his steed had less of restive life in its veins. 
Not only does he master it, and ride with calm assured grace: 
he seems so bent on reaching the goal, that he scarcely thinks 
of anything else. To quit metaphor, he may be said to use 
with the utmost sparingness all the aids of imagery, and to 
create images of the objects, rather than images of what the 
objects are like. 

Shakspeare, like Goethe, was a decided realist. He, too, 
was content to let his pictures of life carry their own moral 
with them. He uttered no moral verdict; he was no Chorus 
preaching on the text of what he pictured. Hence we cannot 
gather from his works what were his opinions. But there is 
this difference between him and Goethe, that his intense sym¬ 
pathy with the energetic passions and fierce volitions of our 
race made him delight in heroic characters, in men of robust 
frames and impassioned lives. Goethe, with an infusion of 
the best blood of Schiller, would have been a Shakspeare; 
but, such as Nature made him he was—not Shakspeare. 

Turning from these abstract considerations to the two 
earliest works which form our text, we observe how the 
youth is determined in the choice of his subject by the 
realistic tendency. Instead of ranging through the enchanted 
gardens of Armida—instead of throwing himself back into 
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the distant Past, thus escaping from the trammels of a modern 
subject, which the confrontation of reality always makes more 
difficult, this boy fashions into verse his own experience, his 
own observation. He looks into his own heart,—he peers 
into the byways of civilisation, walking with curious observa¬ 
tion through squalid streets and dark fearful alleys. Singular, 
moreover, is the absence of any fierce indignation, any cry of 
pain at the sight of so much corruption underlying the surface 
of society. In youth the loss of illusions Is generally followed 
by a cynical misanthropy, or a vehement protest. But Goethe 
is neither cynical nor indignant. He seems to accept the 
fact as a thing to be admitted, and quietly striven against, 
with a view to its amelioration. He seems to think with the 
younger Pliny, that indulgence is a part of justice, and would 
cite with approval the favourite maxim of the austere yet 
humane Thraseas, <]ui vitia odit homines edit, —he who hates 
vices hates mankind.' For in the MUsehuldtgen he presents 
us with a set of people whose consolation is to exclaim, 
“ Rogues all! ”—and in after years he wrote of this piece, that 
it was dictated, though unconsciously, by "far sighted tolerance 
in the appreciation of moral actions, as expressed in the emi¬ 
nently Christian sentence, ‘ Let him who is without sin among 
you cast the first stone.' ” 


CH.^PTER III 

ART STUDIES 

Frau B6hme died. In her he lost a monitress and friend, 
who had kept some check on his waywardness, and drawn him 
into society. The Professor had long since cooled towards him, 
after giving up all hopes of making him another Heineccius. 
It was pitiful. A youth with such remarkable dispositions, 
who would not be assiduous in attendance at lecture, and whose 
amusement during lecture was to sketch caricatures of various 
law dignitaries in his notebook; another ornament to juris¬ 
prudence irrecoverably lost 1 Indeed, the collegiate aspect of 
this Leipsic residence is not one promising to professors; but 
we—instructed by the result—know how much better he was 

* Puny, BfisU lib. riiL aa. After the teit was written. SCHOUa publUbed 
Goethe s notebwk kept at Strasbure, wherein ma/ be read this yerj apbodsoa 
transcnbedL It was |us( the sort of passage to captirate bim« 
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employi’d, than if he had filled a hundred volumes of note¬ 
books by diligent attendance at lecture. . He studied much, in 
a desultory manner; he studied Molifere and Corneille; he 
began to translate Le Menteur. The theatre was a perpetual 
attraction; and even the uneasy, unsatisfied condition of his 
affections, was instructing him in directions whither no pro¬ 
fessor could lead him. But greater than all was the influence 
of Shakspeare, whom he first learned a little of through Dodd’s 
Beauties of Shakspeare, a work not much prized in England, 
where the plays form part of our traditional education, but 
which must have been a revelation to the Germans, something 
analogous to what Charles Iamb’s Specimens of the Old English 
Drama was to us. The marvellous strength and beauty of 
language, the bold and natural imagery of these Beauties, 
startled the young poets of that day, like the discovery of huge 
fossil remains of some antediluvian fauna; and to gratify the 
curiosity thus awakened, he says there came VV'ieland’s prose 
translation of several plays, which he studied with enthusiasm.' 

There are no materials to fill up the gaps of his narrative here, 
so that I am forced to leave much indistinct. For instance, he 
has told us that Kathchen and ho were no longer lovers; but 
we find him writing to her in a friendly and even lover-like 
tone from Frankfurt, and we know that friendly intercourse 
still subsisted between them. Of this, however, not a word 
occurs in the Autobiography. Nor are we accurately informed 
how he made the acquaintance of the Breitkopf family. Breit- 
kopf was a Ixiokseller in l,eipsic, in whose house Literature 
and Music were highly prized. Bernhard, the eldest son, was 
an excellent performer, and composed music to Goethe’s songs, 
which were published in 1769, under this title: Neue Lieder in 
Afelodieen gesetzt von Bernhard Theodor Breitkopf. The poet 
is not named. This Liederbuch contains twenty songs, the 
majority of which were subsequently reprinted in the poet’s 
works. They are love songs, and contain a love-philosophy 
more like what is to be found in Catullus, Horace, and Wieland, 
than what one would expect from a boy, did we not remember 
how the braggadocio of youth delights in expressing roui senti¬ 
ments, as if to give itself airs of profound experience. This 
youth sings with gusto of inconstancy: 

Da (Ohl ich die Freuden der wechselden Lust. 

r It It possible that Wietand‘s translation only then fell into Goethe's hands, 
but the pubheatira was commenced before his arrival in Leipzig, namely in 1761. 
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He gaily declares that if one mistress leaves you another will 
love you, and the second is sweeter to kiss than the first: 


Els kQsst ftich so sOsse dcr Busen der Zwt iten, 

Als kauin sich der Busen der Krsien 

Another acquaintance, and one more directly influential, was 
that of Qiser, the director of the Drawing Academy. He had 
been the friend and teacher of Winckelmann, and his name 
stood high among connoisseurs. Goethe, who at home had 
learned a little drawing, joined CEser’s class, where, among 
other fellow-students, was the Hardenberg who afterwards 
made such a noise in the Prussian political world. He joined 
the class, and did his best to acquire by labour the skill which 
only a talent can acquire. That he made little progress in 
drawing, we learn from his subsequent confession, no less than 
from his failure; but tuition had this effect at least—it taught 
him to use his eyes. In a future chapter * I shall have occasion 
to enter more fully on this subject. Enough if for the present 
a sentence or two from his letters tell us the enthusiasm CEser 
inspired. “ What do I not owe to you,” he writes to him, 
"for having pointed out to me the way of the True and the 
Beautiful 1 ” and concludes by saying, " the undersigned is your 
work 1 ” Writing to a friend of Qaser's, he says that Qfser 
stands beside Shakspeare and Wieland in the influence exi t 
cised over him. “ His instruction will influence my whole life. 
He it was who taught me that the Ideal of Beauty is Simplicity 
and Repose, and thence it follows th.it no youth can be a 
master.” 

Instruction in the theory of .Art he gained from CEser, from 
Winckclmann, and from Laokoon, the incomparable little book 
which Lessing at this period carelessly flung upon the world. 
Its effect upon Goethe can only be appreciated by those who 
early in life have met with this work, and risen from it with 
minds widened, strengthened, and inspired.’ It open'd a 
pathway amid confusion, throwing light upon many of the 
obscurest problems which torment the artist. It awakened in 
Goethe an intense yearning to see the works of ancient masters; 
and these beckoned from Dresden. To Dresden he went. 
But here, in spite of CEser, Winckclmann, and Lessing, in 

I See Book V. cb. v. 

* Macaulay told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in 
hit mental history, and that be learned more from it than he had ever learned 
elsewhere. 
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spite of grand phrases about Art, the invincible tendency of 
his nature asserted itself, and instead of falling into raptures 
with the great Italian pictures, he confesses that he took their 
merits upon trust, and was really charmed by none but the 
landscape and Dutch painters, whose subjects appealed directly 
to his experience. He did not feel the greatness of Italian 
Art; and what he did not feel he would not feign. 

It is worth noticing that this trip to Dresden was taken in 
absolute secrecy. As, many years later, he stole away to Italy 
without letting his friends even suspect his project, so now he 
left Leipsic for Dresden without a word of intimation. Pro¬ 
bably the same motive actuated him in both instances. He 
went to see, to enjoy, to learn, and did not want to be dis¬ 
turbed by personal influence—by other people's opinions. 

On his return he was active enough with drawing. He made 
the acquaintance of an engraver named Stock,’ and with his 
usual propensity to try his hand at whatever his friends were 
doing, he forthwith began to learn engraving. In the Morgen- 
hlatt for 1828 there is a detailed account of two of his engrav¬ 
ings, both representing landscapes with small cascades shut in 
by rocks and grottoes; at the foot of each are these words: 
peintpar A. ThtHe, gravipar Goethe. One plate is dedicated 
ti Monsieur Goethe, Conseitlier actuel de .S'. M. Imp'eriak, par 
son fils trls obeissant. In the room which they show to 
strangers in his house in Frankfurt, there is also a specimen of 
his engraving—very amateurish; but Madame von Goethe 
showed me one in her possession which really has merit. 

Melancholy, wayward, and capricious, he allowed Lessing to 
pass through Leipsic without making any attempt to see the 
man he so much admired : a caprice he afterwards repented, 
for the opportunity never recurred. Something of his hypo¬ 
chondria was due to mental, but more to physical causes. 
Dissipation, bad diet (especially the beer and coffee), and 
absurd endeavours to carry out Rousseau's preaching about 
returning to a state of nature, had seriously affected his health. 
The crisis came at last. One summer night (1768) he was 
seized with violent haemorrhage. He had only strength enough 
to call to his aid the fellow-student who slept in the next room. 
Medical assistance promptly came. He was saved j but his 
convalescence was embittered by the discovery of a tumour 
on his neck, which lasted some time. His recovery was slow, 

‘ This Slock had two amiable daughterj. one of whom married (1785) 
KOrner, the correspoQdeQt of SchtUer, and father of the poet. 
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but it seemed as if it relieved him from all die peccant humours 
which had made him hypochondriacal, leaving behind an in¬ 
ward lightness and joyousness to which he had long been a 
stranger. One thing greatly touched him—the sympathy ex¬ 
pressed for him by several eminent men; a sympathy he felt 
to be quite undeserved, for there was not one among them 
whom he had not vexed or affronted by his caprices, extrava¬ 
gances, morbid opposition, and stubborn persistence. 

(Jne of these friends, I>anger, not only made an exchange 
of books with him, giving a set of Classic authors for a set of 
German, but also, in devout yet not dogmatic conversation, 
led his young friend to regard the Bible in another light than 
that of a merely human composition. " I loved the Bible and 
valued it, for it was almost the only book to which 1 owed my 
moral culture. Its events, dogmas, and symbols were deeply 
impressed on my mind.” He therefore felt little sympathy 
with the Deists who were at this time agitating Europe; and 
although his tendency was strongly against the Mystics, he 
was afraid lest the poetical spirit should be swept away along 
with the prophetical. In one word, he was in a state of re¬ 
ligious doubt—“destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” 

This unrest and this bodily weakness he carried with him, 
September 1768, from Leipsic to Frankfurt, whither we will 
follow him. 


CHAPTER IV 

RETURN HOME 

He returned home a boy in years, in experience a man. 
Broken in health, unhappy in mind, with no strong impulses 
in any one direction, uncertain of himself and of his aims, 
he felt, as he approached his native dty, much like a repentant 
prodigal, who has no vision of the fatted calf awaiting him. 
His father, unable to perceive the real progress he had made, 
was very much alive to the slender prospect of his becoming a 
distinguished jurist. The fathers of poets are seldom gratified 
with the progress in education visible to them ; and the reason 
is that they do not know their sons to be poets, nor under¬ 
stand that the poet’s orbit is not the same as their own. They 
tread the common highway on which the milestones accurately 
mark distances; and seeing that their sons have trudged but 
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little way according to this measurement, their minds are 
filled with misgivings. Of that silent progress, which consists 
less in travelling on the broad highway, than in development 
of the limbs which will make a sturdy traveller, parents cannot 
judge. 

Mother and sister, however, touched by the worn face, and, 
woman-like, more interested in the man than what he had 
achieved, received him with an affection which compensated 
for his father’s coldness. There is quite a pathetic glimpse 
given of this domestic interior in the Autobiography, where 
he alludes to his father’s impatience at his illness, and anxiety 
for his speedy recovery. And we gladly escape from this 
picture to the Letters written from Fiankfurt to his old love, 
Kalhchen Schdnkopf.' It appears that he left Leipsic without 
saying adieu. He thus refers to it; 

“ Apropos, you will forgive me that I did not take leave of 
you. I was in the neighbourhood, I was even below at the 
door; / saw iht lamp burning and went to the steps, but I had 
not the courage to mount. For the last 'time—how should I 
have come down again ? 

“ Thus I now do what I ought to have done then: I thank 
you for all the love and friendship which you have constantly 
shown me, and which 1 shall never forget. 1 need not beg 
you to remember me,—a thousand occasions will arise which 
must remind you of a man who for two years and a half was 
part of your family, who indeed often gave you cause for dis¬ 
pleasure, but still was always a good lad, and whom it is to be 
hoped you will often miss ; at least, I often miss you.” 

The tumour on his neck became alarming : the more so as 
the surgeons, uncertain about its nature, were wavering in 
their treatment. Frequent cauterisation, and constant con¬ 
finement to his room, were the worst parts of the cure. He 
read, drew, .and etched to wile away the time ; and by the 
end of the year was pronounced recovered. This letter to 
Kkthchen announces the recovery. 

“My BEST, ANXIOUS Frienu,—Y ou will doubtless have 
heard from Horn, on the new year, the news of my recovery ; 
and I hasten to confirm it. Yes, dear friend, it is over, and 
in future you must take it quietly, even if you hear—he is 
laid up again 1 You know that my constitution often makes 
a slip, and in a week gets on its legs again; this time it was 

t Brufyanuint LttptinrFrtund*^ Herausirecebco too 

Otto Jahm. 
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bad, and seemed yet worse than it was, and was attended 
with terrible pains. Misfortune is also a good. I have learned 
much in illness which I could have learned nowhere else in 
life. It is over, and I am quite brisk again, though for three 
whole weeks I have not left my room, and scarcely any one 
has visited me but my doctor, who, thank God 1 is an amiable 
man! An odd thing it is in us men: when I was in lively 
society I was out of spirits, now I am forsaken by all the 
world 1 am cheerful; for even throughout my illness my 
cheerfulness has comforted my family, who were not in a 
condition to comfort themselves, to say nothing of me. The 
new year’s song which you have also received, I composed 
during an attack of great foolery, and had it printed for the 
sake of amusement. Besides this, I draw a great deal, write 
talcs, and am contented with myself. God give me, this new 
year, what is good for me ; m.ay He do the same for all of us, 
and if we pray for nothing more than this, we may certainly 
hope that He will give it us. If I can only get along till April, 
1 shall easily reconcile myself to my condition. Then I hope 
things will be better; in particular my health may make pro¬ 
gress daily, because it is now known precisely what is the 
matter with me. My lungs are as sound as possible, but there 
is something wrong at the stomach. .And, in confidence, I 
have had hopes given me of a pleasant, enjoyable mode of life, 
so that my mind is quite cheerful and at rest. As soon as I 
am better again I shall go away into foreign countries, and it 
must depend only on you and another person how soon I shall 
see Leipsic again; in the meantime I think of going to France 
to see what French life is, and learn the French language. So 
you can imagine what a charming man I shall be when 1 
return to you. It often occurs to me, that it would be a 
laughable affair, if, in spite of all my projects, I were to die 
before F'aster. In that case I would order a gravestone for 
myself in Leipsic churchyard, that at least every year on SL 
John’s day you might visit the figure of St. John and my grave. 
What do you think ? ” 

To celebrate his recovery. Rath Moritz gave a great patty, 
at which all the Frankfurt friends assembled. In a little while, 
however, another illness came to lay the poet low; and, worse 
than all, there came the news from Leipsic that Kithchen was 
engaged to a Dr. Kanne, whom Goethe had introduced to her. 
This for ever decided his restlessness about her. Here is a 
letter from him. 
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“My DEAR, MV BELOVED Friend, —A dream last night has 
reminded me that I owe you an answer. Not that 1 had 
entirely forgotten it,—not that I never think of you : no, my 
dear friend, every day says something to me of you and of 
my faults. But it is strange, and it is an experience which 
perhaps you also know, the rememlrrance of the absent, 
though not extinguished by time, is veiled. The distractions 
of our life, acquaintance with new objects, in short, every 
change in our circumstances, do to our hearts what smoke 
and dirt do to a picture,—they make the delicate touches 
quite undiscernible, and in such a way that one does not 
know how it comes to pass. A thousand things remind me 
of you ; I see your image a thousand times, but as faintly, 
and often with as little emotion, as if I thought of some one 
quite strange to me ; it often occurs to me that I owe you an 
answer, without my feeling the slightest impulse to write to 
you. Now, when f read your kind letter, which is already 
some months old, and sec your friendship and your solicitude 
for one so unworthy, I am shocked at myself, and for the first 
time feel what a change has taken place in my heart, that 
I can be without joy at that which formerly would have lifted 
me up to heaven. Forgive me this I Can one blame an un¬ 
fortunate man because he is unable to rejoice? My wretched¬ 
ness has made me dead to the good which still remains to me. 
My body is restored, but my mind is still uncured. I am in 
dull, inactive repose; that is not happiness. And in this 
quietude my imagination is so stagnant, that I can no longer 
picture to myself what was once dearest to me. It is only in 
a dream that my heart often appears to me as it is,—only a 
dream is capable of recalling to me the sweet images, of so 
recalling them as to reanimate my feelings; I have already 
told you that you are indebted to a dream for this letter. I 
saw you, I was with you; how it was, is too strange for me to 
relate to you. In one word, you were married. Is that true? 
I took up your kind letter, and it agrees with the time; if it is 
true, O may that be the beginning of your happiness ! 

" When I think of this disinterestedly, how does it rejoice 
me to know that you, my best friend, you, before every other 
who envied you and fancied herself better than you, are in the 
arms of a worthy husband ; to know that you are happy, and 
freed from every annoyance to which a single state, and 
especially your single state, was exposed 1 I thank my dream 
that it has vividly depicted your happiness to me, and the 
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happiness of your husband, and his reward for having made 
you happy. Obtain me his friendship in virtue of your being 
my friend, for you must have all things in common, even in¬ 
cluding friends. If I may believe my dream we shall see each 
other again, but I hope not so very quickly, and for my part I 
shall try to defer its fulfilment. If, indeed, a man can under¬ 
take anything in opposition to destiny. Formerly I wrote to 
you somewhat enigmatically about what was to become of me. 
Now I may say more plainly that I am alx)ut to change my 
place of residence, and move farther from you. Nothing will 
.any more remind me of Leipsic, except, perhaps, a restless 
dream ; no friend who comes from thence; no letter. And 
yet 1 perceive that this will be no help to me. Patience, 
time, and distance will do that which nothing else can do; 
they will annihilate every unpleasant impression, and give us 
back our friendship, with contentment, with life, so that after 
a series of years we may see each other again with altogether 
different eyes, but with the same heart. Within a quarter of a 
year you shall have another letter from me, which will tell you 
of my destination and the time of my departure, and which 
can once more say to superfluity what I have already said a 
thousand times. I entreat you not to answer me any more; 
if you have anything more to say to me, let me know it through 
a friend That is a melancholy entreaty, my best! you, the 
only one or all her sex, whom I cannot call friend, for that is 
an insignificant title compared with what I feel. I wish not 
to see your writing again, just as I wish not to hear your 
voice ; It IS painful enough for me that my dreams are so busy. 
You shall have one more letter; that promise I will sacredly 
keep, and so pay a part of my debts ; the rest you must 
forgive me.” 

To round off this story, the following extract may be given 
from the last letter which has been preserved of those he wrote 
to her. It is dated Frankfurt, January tyyo. 

“ That I live peaceably is all that I can say to you of myself, 
and vigorously, and healthily, and industriously, for I have no 
woman in my head. Horn and I are still good friends, but, 
so it happens in the world, he has his thoughts and ways, and 
I have my thoughts and ways, and so a week passes and we 
scarcely see each other once. But, everything considered, I 
am at last tired of Frankfurt, and at the end of March I shall 
leave it. I must not yet go to you, I perceive; for if I came 
at Easter you could not be married. And Kithcben Sebbn 
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kopf 1 will not see again, if I am not to see her otherwise that 
so. At the end of March, therefore, I go to Strasburg; L 
you care to know that, ,as 1 believe you do. Will you writt 
to me to Strasburg also ? You will play me no trick. For, 
Kathchen Schdnkopf, now I know perfectly that a letter from 
you is as dear to me as from any hand in the world. You 
were always a sweet girl and will be a sweet woman. And I, 
1 shall remain Goethe. You know what that means. If 1 
name my name, I name my whole self, and you know that so 
long as I have known you I have lived only as part of you.” 

So fall away the young blossoms of love which have not the 
force to ripen into fruit. “The most lovable heart,” he writes 
to Kathchen, with a certain bit of humour, “is that which 
loves the most readily; but that which easily loves also easily 
forgets." It was his case; he could not be happy without 
some one to love; but his mobile nature soon dried the tears 
wrung from him by her loss. 

Turning once more to his domestic condition, we find him 
in cold, unpleasant relations with his father, who had almost 
excited the hatred of his other child, Cornelia, by the stern, 
pedantic, pedagogic way in which he treated her. The old 
man continued to busy himself with writing his travels in 
Italy, and with instructing his daughter. She, who was of a 
restless, excitable, almost morbid disposition, secretly rebelled 
against his tyranny, and m.ide her brother the confidant of all 
her griefs. The poor mother had a terrible time of it, trying 
to pacify the children, and to stand between them and their 
father. 

Very noticeable is one detail recorded by him. He had 
fallen ill again; this time with a stomach disorder, which no 
therapeutic treatment in the power of Frankfurt medicine 
seemed to mitigate. The family physician was one of those 
duped dupers who still clung to the great promises of Alchemy. 
It was whispered that he had in his possession a marvellous 
[lanacea, which was only to be employed in times of greatest 
need, and of which, indeed, no one dared openly speak. Frau 
Aja, trembling for her son, besought him to employ this mys¬ 
terious salt. He consented. The patient recovered, and belief 
in the physician’s skill became more complete. Not only was 
the poet thus restored once more to health, he was also 
thereby led to the study of Alchemy, and, as he narrates, 
employed himself in researches after the “virgin earth.” In 
the little study of that house in the Hirsch-graien, he collected 
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his glasses and retorts, and following the directions of authori¬ 
ties, sought, for a time, to penetrate the mystery which then 
seemed so penetrable. It is characteristic of his ardent curi¬ 
osity and volatility that he should have now devoted the long 
hours of study to works such as Wellmg’s Opus Mago-{abba- 
listicum tt Theosophia/m, and the unintelligible mystifications 
and diatribes of Paracelsus. He also tried Van Helmont (an 
interesting though fantastic writer), Basil Valentine, and other 
Alchemists. These, however, must quickly have been laid 
aside. They were replaced by the “ Compendium " and the 
“ Aphorisms ” of Boerhaave, who at that period filled Kurope 
with the sound of his name.* Goethe's studies of these 
writings were valuable as preparations for /‘'ausS; and were 
not without influence on his subsequent career in science. 

Renewed intercourse with Fraulein von Klettenberg, to¬ 
gether with much theological and philosophical reading, 
brought Religion into prominence in his thoughts. He has 
given a sketch of the sort of Neoplatonic Christianity into 
which his thoughts moulded themselves ; but as this sketch 
was written so very many years after the period to which it 
relates, one cannot well accept its authenticity. P'or bio¬ 
graphic purposes it is enough to indicate that, beside these 
Alchemic studies. Religion rose also into serious importance. 
Poetry seemed quite to have deserted him, although he still 
occasionally touched up his two plays. In a letter he humor¬ 
ously exposes the worthlessness of the BardenpoesU, then in 
fashion among versifiers, who tried to be patriotic and Tyr- 
taean by huddling together golden helmets, flashing swords, 
the tramp of horses, and when the verse went lame for want 
of a syllable, supplying an Ohl or Ha! “Make me feel," 
he says, “what I have not yet felt, —make me think what 
1 have not yet thought, then I will praise you. But shrieks 
and noise will never supply the place of pathos.” 

Paoli, the Corsican Patriot, passed through Frankfurt at 
this time, and Goethe saw him in the house of Bethmann, the 
rich merchant; but, with this exception, Frankfurt pre.sented 
nothing remarkable to him, and he was impatient to escape 
from it. His health was sufficiently restored for his father 
to hope that now Jurisprudence could be studied with some 

1 So hute cam contemporary verdicts settle an author's position, that Boer* 
haave. whose “ Institutions*’ were thought worthy of a Commentary in seven 
quartos by the great Haller, arvd whole “ Aphorisms" wen expanded into five 
quartos by the illustrious Von Swieten, is now nothing but a name. 

C 
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success; and Strasburg was the university selected for that 
purpose. 


CHAPTER V 

STKASBUKG 

He reached Strasburg on the and April 1770. He was now 
turned twenty, and a more magnificent youth never, perhaps, 
entered the Strasburg gates. Long before celebrity had fixed 
all eyes upon him he was likened to an Apollo; and once, 
when he entered a dining-room, people laid down their knives 
and forks to stare at the beautiful youth. Pictures and busts, 
even when most resembling, give but a feeble indication of 
that which was most striking in his appearance , they give the 
form of features, but not the play of features; nor are they 
very accurate as to the form. His features were large and 
liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping lines of Greek art. The 
brow was lofty and massive, and from beneath it shone large 
lustrous brown eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils being 
of almost unexampled size. The slightly aquiline nose was 
large, and well cut. The mouth was full, with a short, arched 
upper lip, very sensitive and expressive. The chin and jaw 
boldly proportioned; and the head rested on a handsome and 
muscular neck. 

In stature he was rather above the middle size ; but al¬ 
though not really tall, he had the aspect of a tall man, and is 
usually so described, because his presence was very imposing.* 
His frame was strong, muscular, yet sensitive. Dante says 
this contrast is in the nature of things, for— 

“ Quanta la cosa 6 piii perfetia, 

Pii^ senia bene, e cosl la doglienza." 

Excelling in all active sports, he was almost a barometer in 
sensitiveness to atmospheric influences. 

Such, externally, was the youth who descended at the hotel 
turn Gets/, in Strasburg, this and April, and who, ridding 
himself of the dust and ennui of a long imprisonment in' the 
diligence, sallied forth to gaze at the famous cathedral, which 
made a wonderful impression on him as he came up to it 

1 Rauch, the sculptor, who made the welLknovm statuette ctf Goethe, ex> 
plained ibis to me as owing to his large bust and erect carnage. 
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through the narrow streets. The Strasburg Cathedral not 
inaptly serves as the symbol of his early German tendencies; 
and its glorious tower is always connected, in my mind, with 
the brief but ardent endeavours of his Hellenic nature to throw 
itself into the old German world. German his spirit was not, 
but we shall see him, under the shadow of this tower, for a 
moment inspired with true German enthusiasm. 

His lodgings secured—No. 8o, on the soutli side of the 
Fishmarket—he delivered his letters of introduction, and 
arranged to dine at a table iThSte kept by two maiden ladies, 
named I.auth, in the Kramergasse, No. t3. The guests here 
were about ten in number, mostly medical. 'I heir president 
was Dr. Salzmann, a clean old bachelor of eight and forty, 
scrupulous in his stockings, immaculate as to his shoes and 
buckles, with hat under his arm, and scarcely ever on his 
head—a neat, dapper, old gentleman, well instructed, and 
greatly liked by the poet, to whom he gave excellent advice, 
and for whom he found a valuable repetent} In spite of the 
services of this excellent repetent, jurisprudence wearied him 
considerably, according to his account; at first, however, he 
seems to have taken to it with some pleasure, as wc learn 
by a letter, in which he tells Fraulein von Klettenberg a 
different story;—“Jurisprudence begins to please me very 
much. Thus it is with all things as with Mersebuig beer; 
the first time we shudder at it, and having drunk it for a week, 
we cannot do without it.” The study of jurisprudence, at 
any rate, did not absorb him. Scholl has published a note¬ 
book kept during this period, which reveals an astonishing 
activity in desultory research.* When we remember that the 
society at bis table d’hbte was principally of medical students, 
we are prepared to find him eagerly throwing himself into the 
study of anatomy and chemistry. He attended Lobstein’s 
lectures on Anatomy, Ehrmann’s clinical lectures, with those 
of his son on midwifery, and Spielman's on chemistry. Elec¬ 
tricity occupied him, Franklin’s great discovery having brought 


* The meOical student will best understand what a repetent is, if the word 
he translated a grinder; the university student, if the word be translated a 
eoaek. The repetent prepares students by an examination, and also by 
repeating and explaining in private what the professor has taught in the 
lecture ball. 

* Bri^e unJ An/ialu tmt Goethe. Herausgegeben von AdoLV SCHfiU. 
In this, as in bis other valuable work, Scholl is not content simply to reprint 
papers entrusted to him, but enriches them by bis own careful, aocurate 
editing. 
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that lubject into prominence. No less than nine works on elec¬ 
tricity are set down in the notebook to be studied. We also see 
from this notebook that chromatic subjects begin to attract him 
—the future antagonist of Newton was preluding in the science. 
Alchemy still fascinated him; and he wrote to P’raulein von 
Klettenberg, assuring her that these mystical studies were his 
secret mistresses. With such a direction of his thoughts, and 
the influence of this pure, pious woman still operating upon 
him, we can imagine the disgust which followed his study 
of the Systime de la Nature^ then making so great a noise 
in the world. This dead and dull exposition of an atheism 
as superflcial as it was dull, must have been every way revolt¬ 
ing to him : irritating to his piety, and unsatisfying to his 
reason. Voltaire’s wit and Rousseau’s sarcasms he could 
copy into his notebook, especially when they pointed in the 
direction of tolerance ; but he who could read Bayle, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau with delight, turned from the Systhne dt la 
Na^rc with scorn; especially at a time when we find him 
ta.king the sacrament, and trying to keep up an acquaintance 
with the pious families to which Fraulein von Klettenberg 
had introduced him. I say trying, because even his goodwill 
could not long withstand their dulness and narrowness; he 
was forced to give them up, and confessed so much to his friend. 

Shortly after his arrival in Strasburg, namely in May 1770 
an event occurred which agitated the town, and gave him an 
opportunity of seeing, for the first time, Raphael’s cartoons 
Mane Antoinette, the dauphiness of France elect, was to 
pass through on her way to Paris. On a small island on 
the Rhine a building was erected for her reception: and 
this was adorned with tapestries worked after the cartoons. 
Ihese tapestnes roused his enthusiasm; but he was shocked 
to find that they were placed in the side chambers, while 
the chief salon was hung with tapestries worked after pictures 
by modern French artists. That Raphael should thus be 
thrown into a subordinate position was less exasperating to 
him than the subjtcls chosen from the modern artists. “ These 
pictures were the history of Jason, Medea, and Creusa—con¬ 
sequently, a story of a most wretched marriage. To the left 
of the throne was seen the bride struggling against a horrible 
death, surrounded by persons full of sympathetic grief; to the 
nght stood the father, horror-struck at the murdered babes at 
his feet; whilst the fury, in her dragon car. drove through 
the air." “ 
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All the ideas which he had learned from CEser were out¬ 
raged by this selection. He did not quarrel so much with the 
arrangement which placed Christ and the Apostles in side 
ch.imbers, since he had thereby been enabled to enjoy the 
sight of them. “ But a blunder like that of the grand saloon 
put me altogether out of my self-possession, and with loud 
and vehement cries 1 called to my comrades to witness the 
insult against feeling and taste, ‘ What!' I exclaimed, re¬ 
gardless of bystanders, ‘ can they so thoughtlessly place before 
the eyes of a young queen, on her first setting foot m her 
dominions, the representation of the most horrible marriage 
perhaps that ever was consummated 1 Is there among the 
architects and decorators no one man who understands that 
pictures represent something —that they work upon the mind 
and feelings—that they produce impressions and excite fore¬ 
bodings ? It is as if they had sent a ghastly spectre to meet 
this lovely, and as we hear most joyous, lady at the very 
frontiers I ’ ” To him, indeed, pictures meant something; 
they were realities to him, because he had the true artistic 
nature. But to the trench architects, as to the Strasburg 
officials, pictures were pictures—ornaments betokening more 
or less luxury and taste, flattering the eye, but never touching 
the soul. 

Goethe was right; and omen lovers afterwards read in that 
picture the dark foreshadowing of her deslinj. But no one 
then could have foreseen that her future career would be less 
triumphant than her journey from Vienna to Pans. That 
smiling, happy, lovely princess of fifteen, whose grace and 
beauty extort expressions of admiration from every beholder, 
as she wends her way along roads lined with tlic jubilant 
peasantry leaving their fields to gaze upon her, through streets 
strewn with nosegays, through triumphal arches, and rows of 
maidens garlanded, awaiting her arrival to offer her spring-flowers 
as symbols—can her joy be fora moment dashed by a pictured 
sorrow ? Can omens have a dark significance to her? 

“ I still vividly remember,” says Goethe, “ the beauteous 
and lofty mien, as charming as it was dignified, of the young 
princess. I'lainly visible in her carriage, she seemed to be 
jesting with her female attendants respecting the throng which 
poured forth to meet her train.” Scarcely had the news of 
her happy arrival in the capital reached them, than it was 
followed by the intelligence of the accident which had dis¬ 
turbed the festivities of her marriage. Goethe’s thoughts 
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naturally recurred to the ominous pictures: a nature less 
superstitious would not have been entirely unmoved by such a 
coincidence. 

" The excitement over, the Strasburgers fell into their ac¬ 
customed tranquillity. The mighty stream of courtly magni¬ 
ficence had now flowed by, and left me no other longing than 
that for the tapestries of Raphael, which I could have con¬ 
templated and worshipped every hour. Luckily my earnest 
desires succeeded in interesting several persons of consequence, 
so that the tapestries were not taken down till the very last 
moment.” 

The re-established quiet left him time for studies again. 
In a letter of this date, he intimates that he is “so improved 
in knowledge of Greek as almost to read Homer without a 
translation. I am a week older; that you know says a great 
deal with me, not because I do much, but many things." 
Among these many things, we must note his ardent search 
through mystical metaphysical writings for the material on 
which his insatiable appetite could feed. Strange revelations 
in this direction are afforded by his notebook. On one page 
there is a passage from Thomas k Kempis, followed by a 
list of mystical works to be read ; on another page, sarcastic 
sentences from Rousseau and Voltaire ; on a third a reference 
to Tauler. The book contains an analysis of the Phacdon of 
Moses Mendelssohn, contrasted with that of Plato; and a 
defence of Giordano Bruno against the criticism of Bayle. 

Apropos of Bruno, one may remark the early tendency of 
Goethe’s mind towards Nature-worship. Tacitus, indeed, 
noticed the tendency as national.' The scene in Frankfurt, 
where the boy-priest erected his Pantheistic altar, will help to 
exiilain the interest he must have felt in the glimpse Bayle 
gave him of the great Pantheist of the sixteenth century—the 
brilliant and luckless Bruno, who after teaching the heresy 
of Copernicus at Rome and Oxford, after combating Aristotle 
and gaining the friendship of Sir Philip Sidney, was publicly 
burnt on the 17 th February 1600, in the presence of the 
Roman crowd: expiating thus the crime of teaching that the 
earth moved, when the Church declared it to be stable. A 
twofold interest attached itself to the name of Bruno. He was 
a martyr of Philosophy, and his works were rare; everyone 

' G 4 rman. ix., stit fint. What Tadlus there represents as a more exalted 
creed than anthropomorphisnir was really a lower form of religious cosccptiOD 
—the Fetichiim, which in primitive races precedes Polytheism. 
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abused him, few had read him. He was almost as much 
hated as Spinoza, and scarcely anyone knew the writings they 
reviled. The ranty of Bruno's works made them objects of 
bibliopolic luxury; some were among the black swans ol 
literature. The Spaccio had been sold for thirty pounds in 
England, and three hundred florins in Holland. Hamann, 
whom Herder and Goethe ardently admired, searched Italy 
and Germ.iny for the De la Causa and Del Jnfinito in vain. 
Forbidden fruit is templing ; but when the fruit is rare, as well 
as forbidden, the attraction is irresistible.* Pantheism, which 
captivates poetical minds, has a poetical grandeur in the form 
given to it by Bruno which would h.ave allured Goethe had his 
tendencies not already lain in that direction. To preach that 
doctrine Bruno became a homeless wanderer, and his wander¬ 
ings ended in martyrdom. Nothing could shake his faith ; as 
he loftily says, “ con rjuesta filosofla Tanima mi s’aggrandtsce 
e mi si magnifica I’intellctto.” 

Goethe’s notes on Bayle’s criticism may be given here, as 
illustrating his metaphysical opinions and his mastery of 
French composition. VVe can be certain of the authenticity 
of the French : m spite of inaccuracies and inelegancies, it is 
fluent and expressive, and gives one the idea of greater 
conversational command of the language than he reports of 
himself. 


" Je ne suis pas du sentiment de M. Bayle \ I’^gard de Jor. 
Brunus, et je ne trouve ni d’impi^ld ni d’absurdite dans les 
passages qu’il cite, quoique d'ailleurs je ne pr^tende pas 
d excuser cet homme paradoxe ' L’uno, I’infinito, lo ente e 
quello ch’ ^ in tutto, e per tutto anzi \tstezt0 ubique. E che 
cosse la infinita dimenzione per non essere magnitudine coincide 
coll individuo, come la infinita moltitudine, per non esser 
numero coincide coll’ unita.’ Giord. Brun. Epist. Ded. del 
Trait, de la Causa Principio et Uno.^ 

“ Ce passage m^riteroit une explication et une recherche 
plus philosophiques que le disc de M. Bayle. II est plus 


' Snee then the works have been made accessible through the cheap and 
eicellent edition collected by A Wagnxr ; Ofere di Gierdam, Bruno Solano. 
a vols. Leipcic; 1830. But 1 do not observe ihat, now they ate accessible 
many perrcns mteresi tbemscives enough in Bruno to read them ; yet ther are 
worth studying, ^ ^ 

* the Incite, the Being, and that which is in all things is 

lofioite extension not being magnitude coincides 
w !h 'nni. multitude because it U not number coincides 

witn unity. The words in italics are given as m Goethe—carelesslv cmiiesl 
for lutosu, and mi. See Bauno, C>yrw, i. p. ait. ed. 
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facile de prononcer un passage obscur et contraire 4 not 
notions que de la dichi ffrer, et que de suivre les idies d’un 
grand homme. 11 est de meme du passage ou il plaisante sur 
une idee de Brunus, que je n’applaudis pas entiirement, si 
peu que les pricedentes, mais que je crois du moins profondes 
et peut-itre fecondes pour un observaleur judicieux. Notez, 
je vous prie, de B. une absurditi: il dit que ce n’est point 
I’fitre qui fait qu’il y a beaucoup de choses, mais que cette 
multitude consiste dans ce qui paroit sur la superfice de la 
substance.” 

In the same notebook there is a remarkable comment on 
a chapter m Fabricius (Bibliog. Antiq.) which Goethe has 
written in Latin, and which may be thus rendered : “ To 
discuss God apart from Nature is both difficult and perilous; 
it is as if we separated the soul from the body. We know the 
soul only through the medium of the body, and God only 
through Nature. Hence the absurdity, as it appears to me, of 
accusing those of absurdity who philosophically have united 
God with the world. For everything which exists, necessarily 
pertains to the essence of God, because God is the one Being 
whose existence includes all things. Nor does the Holy 
Scripture contradict this, although we differently interpret its 
dogmas each according to his views. All antiquity thought in 
the same way; an unanimity which to me has great signifi¬ 
cance. To me the judgment of so many men speaks highly 
for the rationality of the doctrine of emanation ; though I 
am of no sect, and grieve much that Spinoza should have 
coupled this pure doctrine with his detestable errors." ' This 
reference to Spinoza, whom he subsequently reverenced as one 
of his best teachers, is easily explicable when we reflect that he 
then knew no more of Spinoza than could be gathered from 
Bayle. 

‘ I subjoin the original, as the reader may not be displeased to see a 
specimen of Gtwlhe's Latin composition . N pai.rtim de Deo. et naiura rcrum 
dtsscrcre dilfici.e et pericolosiim est, codem in,.do tjuaiii 51 dc corpore et aninia 
sojiinclim c<‘^iiamus. Animam nonnisi mcdiante corpore, Deum nonnisi 
pcrspccta nature co^noscimus , hinc absurdum mihi vidt-tur. eos absurdiutu 
accusare. qui ratiocmationc raaxirae philosophica Deum turn mundo con- 
junxere. Quae cnim sunt omnia ad essentiam Dei periinere necesse est, cum 
I>eussit unicum existcns et omnia comprehendat. Nec Sacer Codex nosir* 
scntenu» refragaiur, cujus tamen dicta ab unoquoque in senientiam suam 
lorqucn patienlur ferimus. Omnis aniiquilatis ejusdem fun sententiae. cui 
consensui quam m^tum iribuo. Testimonio enim mihi est virorum tantorum 
^tentia recite rationi quam convenientissimum fuiise systema eraanativum, 
licet rimli subscribere Tchm sectce, valdeque doleam Spinoxismum, teiernmis 
erroribua ex eodem fonte manantibus, doctnnae hmc puriuimse miquissimum 
mirem natum ess«. 
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Time wu not all consumed by these studies, multifarious as 
they were. Lively Strasburg had its amusements, and Goethe 
joined his friend Salzmann in many a pleasant party. The 
various pleasure grounds and public gardens were always 
crowded with promenaders, and there the mixture of the 
old national costume with modem fashions gave charming 
variety to the scene, and made the pretty women still more 
attractive. 

He found himself in the presence of two sharply-defined 
nationalities. Alsatia, and especi.illy Strasburg, although be¬ 
longing to France, still preserved its old German character. 
Eight hundred years of national life were not to be set aside 
at once, when it pleased the powers, at the peace of Westphalia, 
to say that Alsatia should be French. Until the middle of 
the eighteenth century the old German spec-ch, costume, and 
manners were so dominant, that a Frankfurter, or a Mainzcr, 
found himself at once at home there. But just before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution the gradual influx of 
officials brought about a sort of fashion in French costume. 
.Milliners, friseurs, and dancing masters had done their best, 
or their worst, to “polish” society. But the surface was" 
rough, and did not take kindly to this polishing. Side by 
side with the French employe, there was the old German 
professor, who obstinately declined to acquire more of the 
foreigners’ langu.age than sufficed for daily needs and house¬ 
hold matters; for the rest he kept sturdily Teutonic. Ev n 
in costume the imitation was mainly confined to the ujiper 
classes.’ Goethe describes the maidens of the bourgeoisie 
still wearing their hair in one long plait, falling behind, and 
their petticoats of picturesque but perilous brevity. 

Sal/mann introduced him to several families, and thus more 
than by all his advice helped to soften down the exuberant 
expression of animal spints which very often sinned against 
quiet conventionalities; for by inducing him to frequent 
society, it forced him to learn that demeanour which society 
imperatively demands. In Wilhelm MeisUr great stress is 
laid upon the culture necessary to fit a man of genius for 
society; and one of the great motives advanced for the 
pursuance of a theatrical career is the facility it affords a 
man of gaining address. 

An excitable impetuous youth, ambitious of shining in 

* STOSBKt: Dtr Ai/uar SaitmoMH, 1855. p. 7. 

*C 269 
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society, yet painfully conscious of the unsuitableness of his 
previous training for the attainment of that quietness deemed 
so necessary, would require to attend to every trifle which 
might affect his deportment. Thus, although he had magni¬ 
ficent hair, he allowed the hairdresser to tie it up in a bag, 
and affix a false queue. This obliged him to remain propp^ 
up powdered, from an early hour of the morning, and also to 
keep from overheating himself and from violent gestures, lest 
he should betray the false ornament. “This restraint con¬ 
tributed much towards making me for a time more gentle and 
polite in my bearing; and I got accustomed to shoes and 
stockings, and to carrying my hat under my arm ; I did 
not, however, neglect wearing fine understockings as a protec¬ 
tion against the Rhine gnats.” To these qualifications as a 
cavalier, he added those of an excellent swordsman and rider. 
With his fellow-students he had abundant exercise in the use of 
the rapier; and prompted, I presume, by his restless desire to 
do all that his friends did, he began to learn the violoncello 1 
His circle of friends widened; and even that of his fellow- 
boarders in the Kramergasse increased. Among the latter, 
two deserve special mention—Jung Stilling and Franz Lerse. 
Stilling has preserved an account of their first meeting.’ About 
twenty were assembled at dinner, when a young man entered 
the room in high spirits, whose large clear eyes, splendid brow, 
and beautifully proportioned figure, irresistibly drew the atten¬ 
tion of Troost and Stilling. The former remarked, “That 
must be an extraordinary man I ” Stilling assented; but 
feared lest they might be somewhat annoyed by him, he 
looked such a wild rollicking fellow. Meanwhile they learned 
that this student, whose unconstrained freedom and hplomb 
made them draw under their shells, was named Herr Goethe. 
Dinner proceeded. Goethe, who sat opposite Stilling, had 
completely the lead in conversation, without once seeking it. 
At length one of the company began quizzing the wig of poor 
Stilling; and the fun was relished by all except Troost, Salz- 
mann, and one who, indignantly reproving them for making 
game of so inoffensive a person, silenced the ridicule imme¬ 
diately ; this was none other than the large-eyed student 
whose appearance had excited Stilling’s uneasiness. The 
friendship thus begun was continued by the sympathy and 
tender affectionateness Goethe always displayed towards the 


Stilling*! WemUrsehafi^ p. 158. 
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(imple, earnest, and unfriended thinker, whose deep religious 
convictions, and trusting child-like nature, singularly interested 
him. Goethe was never tired of listening to the story of his 
life. Instinctively he sought on all sides to penetrate the 
mysteries of bumaruty, and, by probing every man's experi¬ 
ence, to make it his own. Here was a poor charcoal-burner, 
who from tailoring had passed to keeping a school; that fail¬ 
ing, he had resumed his needle; and having joined a religious 
sect, had, in silent communion with his own soul, gamed for 
himself a sort of culture which raised him above the ordinary 
height of men:—what was there in his life or opinions to 
captivate the riotous, sceptical, prosperous student ? There 
was earnestness —there was genuineness. Goethe was eminently 
qualified to become the friend of one who held opposite con¬ 
victions to his own, for his tolerance was large and genuine, 
and he respected every real conviction. Syiiip.athising with 
Stilling, listening to him, and dexterously avoiding any inter¬ 
ference with his religious faith, he was not only enabled to be 
his friend, but also to learn quietly and surely the inner nature 
of such men. 

Kraiiz I^rse attracted him by different qualities: upright 
manliness, scrupulous orderliness, dry humour, and a talent 
for reconciling antagonists. As a memorial of their friend¬ 
ship his name is given to the gallant fellow in Gotz van 
fierlichingen, who knows how to subordinate, himself with 
dignity. 

Saizmann had some years before founded a sort of club, or, 
as Stilling calls it, Gesellschajt der schcnen Wissensckajien, the 
object of which was to join a book society with a debating 
club. In 1763-4 this club had among its members no less a 
person than O. F. Muller, the renowned helminthologist j and 
now in 1770-1 it numbered, among others, Goethe, Lerse, 
Jung Stilling, Lenz, Weyland, and, as a guest, was honoured 
by the presence of Herder, who was then wnting his work on 
the Origin of Language. 

Generally speaking, Goethe is so liberal in information 
about his friends and contemporaries, and so sparing of 
precise indications of his own condition, that we are left in 
the dark respecting much that would be welcome knowledge. 
There is one thing mentioned by him which is very significant: 
although his health was sufficiently established for ordinary 
purposes, he still suffered from great irritability. Loud 
sounds were disagreeable to him; diseased objects aroused 
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loathing and horror. And he was especially troubled with 
giddiness, which came over him whenever he looked down 
from a height. All these infirmities he resolved to conquer, 
and that somewhat violently. In the evening when they 
beat the tattoo, he went close to the drums, though the 
powerful rolling and beating of so many seemed enough to 
make his heart burst in his bosom. Alone he ascended the 
highest pinnacle of the cathedral, and sat in what is called the 
neck, under the crown, for a quarter of an hour before ventur¬ 
ing to step out again into the open air. Standing on a plat¬ 
form, scarcely an ell square, he saw before him a boundless 
prospect, the church and the supports of his standing place 
being concealed by the ornaments. He felt exactly as if 
carried up in a balloon. These painful sensations he re¬ 
peated until they became quite indifferent; he subsequently 
derived great advantage from this conquest, in mountainous 
excursions and geological studies. Anatomy was also of 
double value, as it taught him to tolerate the most repulsive 
sights while satisfying his thirst for knowledge. He succeeded 
so well, that no hideous sight could disturb his self-possession. 
He also sought to steel himself against the terrors of imagina¬ 
tion. The awful and shuddering impressions of darkness in 
churchyards, solitary places, churches and chapels by night, 
he contrived to render indifferent—so much so, that when a 
desire came over him to recall in such scenes the pleasing 
shudder of youth, he could scarcely succeed even by the 
strangest and most terrific images. 

Two love poems, written during this year —Slirbt der Fuchs 
so gilt der Balg, and Blinde Kuk —put us on the scent of 
flirtations. He is silent respecting Dorilis and Theresa in 
his autobiography; and in ordinary cases a biographer would 
accept that silence, without drawing any conclusion from the 
poems. No one hereafter will think of identifying the 
Claribels, Isabels, and .Madelines, with young ladies whom 
our poets met in society, and who led captive their in¬ 
constant hearts. With Goethe it is otherwise. All his 
poems grow out of occasions: they are flowers of which 
circumstance is the earth. Utterances of real feelings to real 
beings, they are unlike all coquettmgs with imaginary beauties. 
His poems are evidences.' Unliappily, the bare jfact in this 
instance is all we can discover. 

I I find ViehofT insisting on a similar clue: be supposes Donlis and 
Theresa (probabljr one and the same person) lo be real persons, and that 
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One flirtation, however, was not so easily effaced. From 
childhood his strange didactic father had instructed him and 
his sister in dancing, a task which seems rather ludicrous as 
we picture to ourselves the cold, formal, rigorous old Krank- 
'urter. He was perfectly unconscious of any incongruity. 
iVith the utmost gravity he drilled them into a minuet, play- 
ng to them on the flageolet, (loethe’s dancing had lieen for 
sometime neglected, and when he stood up to a minuet once 
at Leipzig, he got through it so awkwardly as to draw upon 
himself the suspicion of having done so to prevent la-ing 
invited again. 

A handsome youth unable to dance was an anomaly in 
Strasburg. Not a Sunday evening passed without the I'le.isure 
gardens being crowded with gay dancers; galas frequently 
enlivened the week ; and the merry Alsatians, then as now, 
seldom met but they commenced spinning round in the wait/. 
Into these gardens, amidst these waltzers, Goethe constantly 
went—yet could not waltz. He resolved at length to learn. 
A friend recommended him to a dancing-master of repute, 
who soon pronounced himself gratified with the |)iogress 
made. 

This master, a dry, precise, but amiable Frenchman, had 
two daughters, who assisted him at his lessons, acting both 
as p.irtners and correctors. Two pretty girls, both under 
twenty, charming with F'rench vivacity and coquetry, could 
not fail to interest the young poet; nor could the graceful, 
handsome youth fail to create an impression on two girls 
whose lives were somewhat lonesome. Symptoms of thit 
interest very soon showed themselves. The misfortune was 
that the state of their feelings made what dramatists call 
“a situation." Goethe’s heart inclined towards Emilia, who 
loved another; while that of Lucinda, the elder sister, was 
bestowed upon him. Emilia was afraid to trust herself too 
much with him; but Lucinda was always at hand, ready to 
waltz with him, to protract his lesson, or to show him little 
attentions. There were not many pupils; so that he often 
remained after his lesson to chat away the time, or to read 
aloud to them a romance: dangerous moments I 

He saw how things stood, yet puzzled himself about the 
reserve of the younger sister. The cause of it came out at 

Go«tbc knew them through SaUmaon. Mr. Demmler argues with some 
force that Dorilis can lx none other than Fredcrika.^of whom more 
Uioa. 
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last. One evening, after the dance was over, Lucinda deUined 
him in the dancing-room, telling him that her sister was in the 
sitting-room with a fortune teller, who was disclosing the con¬ 
dition of a lover to whom the girl's heart was given. “ Mine,” 
said Lucinda, “is free, and I must get used to its being 
slighted.” 

He tried to parry this thrust by divers little compliments; 
and, indiscreetly enough, advised her to try her own fate with 
the fortune-teller, offering to do the same himself. Lucinda 
did not like that tampering with fate, declaring that the dis¬ 
closures of the oracle were too true to be made a matter of 
sport. Probably this piqued him into a little more earnest¬ 
ness than he had shown, for ultimately he persuaded her to 
go into the sitting-room with him. They found Emilia much 
pleased with the information that she had received from the 
pythoness, who was highly flattered at the new devotee to 
her shrine. A handsome reward was promised her if she 
should disclose the truth. With the customary ceremonial 
she began to tell the fortune of the elder sister. She hesitated. 
" Oh, I see,” said Emilia, “ that you have something un¬ 
pleasant to tell.” Lucinda turned pale, but said, “Speak 
out; it will not cost me my life.” The fortune-teller heaved 
a deep sigh, and proceeded with her disclosures. Lucinda, 
she said, was in love ; but her love was not returned; another 
person standing in the way. And she went on with more 
in the same style. It is not difficult to imagine that the sybil 
should readily enough interpret the little drama which was 
then acting by the youth and two girls before her eyes. 
Lucinda showed evidence of distress; and the old woman 
endeavoured to give a better turn to the affair by throwing 
out hopes of letters and money. “ Letters,” said Lucinda, 
“ I do not expect; and money I do not want. If 1 love as 
you say, I have a right to be loved in return.” The fortune¬ 
teller shuffled the cards again; but that only made matters 
worse; the girl now appeared in the oracular vision in greater 
trouble, her lover at a greater distance. A third shuffle of 
the cards was still worse; Lucinda burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, and rushed from the room, “Follow her,” 
said Emilia, “and comfort her." But he hesitated, not 
seeing what comfort he could well give, as he could not 
assure her of some return for her affection. “Let us go 
together,” he replied. Emilia doubted whether her presence 
would do good; but she consented. Lucinda had locked 
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herself in; and paying the old woman for her work, Goethe 
left the house. 

He had scarcely courage to revisit the sisters; but on the 
third day Emilia sent for him, and he received his lesson 
as usual. Lucinda, however, was absent; and when he asked 
for her, Emilia told him that she was in bed, declaring that 
she should die. She had thrown out great reproaches against 
him for his ungrateful behaviour. “ And yet I do not know,” 
said he, “that I am guilty of having expressed any sort of 
affection for her. I know somebody who tan bear me witness 
of that.” Emilia smiled. “ I comprehend,” she said ; “ but 
if we are not careful we shall all find ourselves in a dis.istrous 
position. Forgive me if I say that you must not go on with 
your lessons. My father says that he is ashamed to take your 
money any longer, unless you mean to pursue the art of 
dancing; since you know already what is needed by a young 
man in the world.” “ Ho you tell me to avoid the house, 
Emilia?” he asked. “Yes," she said; “but not on my own 
account. When you had gone the other day, 1 had the cards 
cut for you; and the same answer was given thrice. You 
were surrounded by friends, and all sorts of good fortune; 
but the ladies kept aloof from you ; my poor sister stood 
farthest of all. One other constantly came near to you ; but 
never close; for a third [lerson, a man, always came between. 
I will confess that I thought 1 was myself this second lady ; 
and now you will understand my advice. I have promised 
myself to another, and until now I loved him more than any 
one. Yet your presence might become more dangerous to 
me than it has been ; and then what a position would Ije yours 
between two sisters, one of whom you would have made miser¬ 
able by your affection, and the other by your coldness ” She 
held out her hand and bade him farewell; she then led him 
to the door; and in token that it was to be their last meeting, 
she threw herself upon his bosom and kissed him tenderly. 
Just as he had put his arms round her, a side door flew open, 
and her sister, in a light but decorous dressing gown, rushed 
in, crying, “You shall not be the only one to take leave of 
him I ’’ Emilia released him. Lucinda took him in her arms, 
pre.ssed her black locks against his cheeks ; remained thus for 
some time, and then drawing back looked him earnestly in 
the face. He took her hand, and tried to muster some kind 
expressions to soothe her; but she turned away, walked 
passionately up and down the room, and then threw herielf 
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in great agitation into a corner of the sofa. Emilia went 
up to her, but was violently rcpi'lsed ; and a scene ensued, 
which had in it, says the principal performer, nothing really 
theatrical, although it could only be represented on the stage 
by an actor of sensibility. Lucinda poured forth reproaches 
against her sister. “This,” said she, “is not the first heart 
beating for me that you have wheedled away. Was it not so 
with die one now betrothed to you, while I looked on and 
bore It? I, only, know the tears it cost me; and now you 
would rob me of this one. How many would you manage 
to keep at once? I am frank and easy-tempered, and Si 
think they understand me at once, and may slight me. You 
are secret and quiet, and make people wonder at what may 
• there is nothing there but a cold 
selfish heart sacrificing everything to itself.” Emilia seated 
herself by her sister, and remained silent, while Lucinda 
growing more excited, began to betray matters not quite 
profwr for him to hi-ar. Emilia made a sign to him to 

him, and then remained lost in thought. “ I know that I 
have lost you,’ she said: “I claim you no more;-but 
neither shall you have him.” So savin? she him 

wildly by the head, with her hands Z'u’stlL^nT Ws h nr 

mo.iih'^ repeatedly on the 

mouth. Now fear my curse ! Woe upon woe, for ever and 
ever, to her who for the first time after me kisses these lips' 
Dart to sport with him now ! Heaven hears my curse ! And 
you, begone, begone while you may! ” 

He hurried from the house never to return. Is not this 
narrative tte a scene in a novel? The excited little French- 
woman--the bewildered poet-the old fortune-teller, and the 
dry old danemg-master, faintly sketched, in the background, 
are the sort of figures a novelist would delight in. * ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

HERDER AND FREDERIKA 

One thing very noticeable in this Strasburg period is the 
thoroughly German culture it gave him. In those days culture 
was mostly classical anl French. Oassical studies Ld never 
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exercised much influence over him; and, indeed, throughout 
his career, he approached antiquity more through Art titan 
through the Greek and Roman writers. To the French, on 
the other hand, he owed a great deal, both of direction and 
material. A revival of the old German nationality was, how¬ 
ever, actively agitated at this epoch. Klopstock, Lessing, 
Herder, Shaks()eare, and Ossian were the rivals opposed to 
France. A feeling of national pride gave its momentum to 
this change in taste. Gothic art began to be considered the 
true art of modern times. 

At the lablt ithbte our friends, all German, not only 
banished the French language, but made a point of being in 
every way unlike the h'rench. French literature was ridiculed 
as affected, insincere, unnatural. The truth, homely strength, 
and simplicity of the German character were set against this 
literature of courtiers. Goethe had been dabbling in mediseval 
studies, had been awe-struck by the cathedral, had been in¬ 
spired by Shakspeare, and had seen I-essing’s iconoclastic wit 
scattering the pretensions of French poetry. Moreover, he 
had read the biography of Golz von Berlichingen, and the 
picture of that Titan in an age of anarchy had so impressed 
Itself upon him, that the conception of a dramatic reproduc¬ 
tion of It had grown up in his mind. Faust also lay there as a 
germ. The legend of that wonder-worker especially attracted 
him, now that he was in the condition into which youths so 
readily fall after a brief and unsatisfactory attempt to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries of science. " Like him, too, 1 had swept 
the circle of science, and had early learned its vanity ; like 
him I had trodden various paths, always returning unsatisfied.” 
The studies of alchemy, medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and theology, which had so long engaged him, must have 
made him feel quite a personal interest in the old Faust 
legend. 

In such a mood the acquaintance with Herder was of great 
importance. Herder was five years his senior, and had al¬ 
ready created a name for himself. He came to Strasburg with 
an eye-disease, which obliged him to remain there the whole 
winter, during the cure. Goethe, charmed with this new 
vigorous intellect, attended on him during the operation, and 
sat with him morning and evening during his convalescence, 
listening to the wisdom which fell from those lips, as a pupil 
listens to a much-loved master. Great was the contrast be¬ 
tween the two men, yet the difference did not separate them. 
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Herder was decided, clear, pec^ogic; knowing his own aims, 
and fond of communicating his ideas. Goethe was sceptical 
and inquiring. Herder rude, sarcastic, and bitter; Goethe 
amiable and infinitely tolerant The bitterness which repelled 
so many friends from Herder, could not repel Goethe : it was 
a peculiarity of his to be at all times able to learn from 
antagonistic natures; meeting them on the common ground of 
sympathy, he avoided those subjects on which inevitably they 
must clash. It is somewhat curious that although Herder 
took a great liking to his young friend, and was grateful for 
his kind attentions, he seems to have had little suspicion of 
his genius. The only fragment we have of that periixi, which 
gives us a hint of his opinion, is in a letter to his bride, dated 
February 1772 ; “Goethe is really a good fellow, only some¬ 
what light and sparrow-like,' for which 1 incessantly reproach 
him. He was almost the only one who visited me during my 
illness in Strasburg whom I saw with pleasure; and I believe 
I influenced him in more ways than one to his advantage.’’ 
His own conceit may have stood between Goethe and himself; 
or he may have been too conscious of his young friend’s 
defects to think much of his genius. “ Herder, Herder,” 
Goethe writes to him from Strasburg, “ be to me what you 
are. If I am destined to be your planet, so will I be, and 
willingly and truly, a friendly moon to your earth. But you 
must feel that I would rather be Mercury, the last, the smallest 
of the seven, to revolve with you about the sun, than the first 
of the five which turn round Saturn.”' In one of the many 
inaccuracies of his Autt>l)iografhy, he says, that he witliheld 
from Herder his intention of writing “Gotz”; but there is a 
passage in Herder’s work on German Art, addressed to Goethe, 
which very plainly alludes to this intention.® Such oversights 
are inevitable in retracing the minor details of the past. 

There was indeed contrast enough between the two, in age, 
character, intellect, and knowledge, to have prevented any 
very close sympathy. Herder loved the abstract and ideal in 
men and things, and was for ever criticising and complaining 

> Surttmu Uicht umd Sfatunmaisti : I translaie the pbrue, leaving the 
reader to interpret it. for twenty Germans have given twenty ditfereat mean¬ 
ing to the word “ sparrow-Uke,*’ some referring to the chattering of sparrows, 
others to the boldness of sparrows, others to the cunosity of sparrows, and 
others to the libertine character of sparrows. Whether Hcider meant 
yolatile, forward, careless, or amorous, I cannot decide. 

^ A us HtrtUf's Sacktass, i. p. afi. 

* HSRDEJt: V0m dtmtsehim Art und Kunst^ p. ixa. 
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of the individual, because it did not realise his ideal standard. 
What Gervinus says of Herder’s relation to Lessing, namely, 
that he loved him when he considered him as a whole, but 
could never cease plaguing him about details, holds good also 
of his relation to Goethe through life. Goethe had little 
of that love of mankind in the abstract, which to Herder, and 
so many others, seems the substitute for individual love,— 
which animates philanthropists who are sincere in their philan¬ 
thropy, even when they are bad husbands, bad fathers, bad 
brothers, and bad friends. He had, instead of this, the most 
overflowing love for individual men. His concrete and 
aflectionate nature was more attracted to men than to abstrac¬ 
tions. It is because many do not recognise this that they 
declaim against him for his “indifference" to political matters, 
to history, and to many of the great questions which affect 
Humanity. 

Herdei^s influence on Goethe was manifold, but mainly in 
the direction of poetry. He taught him to look at the Bible 
as a magnificent illustration of the truth that Poetry is the 
product of a national spirit, not the privilege of a cultivated 
few. From the poetry of the Hebrew People he led him to 
other illustrations of national song; and here Homer and 
Ossian were placed highest. It was at this time that Ossian 
made the tour of Europe, and everywhere met believers. 
Goethe was so delighted with the wild northern singer, that 
he translated the song of "Selma,” and afterwards incor¬ 
porated it in Werther. Besides Shakspeare and Ossian, he 
also learned, through Herder, to appreciate the Vicar of 
Wakefield; and the exquisite picture there painted, he was 
now to see living in the parsonage of Frederika's father. 

Upon the broad and lofty gallery of the Strasburg Cathedral 
he and his companions often met to salute the setting sun 
with brimming goblets of Rhine wine. The calm wide land¬ 
scape stretched itself for miles before them, and they pointed 
out the several spots which memory endeared to each. One 
spot, above all others, has interest for us—Sesenheim, the 
home of Frederika. Of all the women who enjoyed the dis¬ 
tinction of Goethe’s love, none seem to me so fascinating as 
Frederika. Her idyllic presence is familiar to every lover of 
German literature, through the charming episode of the Auto¬ 
biography, over which the poet lingered with peculiar delight. 
The secretary is now living to whom this episode was dictated, 
and he remembers vividly how much affected Goethe seemed 
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to be as these scenes revisited memory ; walking up and down 
the room, with his hands behind him, he often stopped in his 
walk, and paused in the dictation; then after a long silence, 
followed by a deep sigh, he continued the narrative in a lower 
tone. 

Weyland, a fellow-boarder, had often spoken of a clergyman 
who with his wife and two amiable daughters, lived near 
Drusenheim, a village about sixteen miles from Strasburg. 
Early in October 1770, Weyland proposed to his friend to 
accompany him on a visit to the worthy pastor. It was 
agreed between them that Weyland should introduce him 
under the guise of a shabby theolog.cal student. His love of 
incognito often prompted him to such disguises. In the 
present instance he borrowed some old clothes, and combed 
his hair in such a way that when Weyland saw him he burst 
out into a fit of laughter 'I'hcy set forth in high glee. At 
Drusenheim they stopped, Weyland to make himself spruce, 
Goethe to rehearse his part. Riding across the meadows to 
Sesenheim, they left their horses at the inn, and walked 
leisurely towards the parsonage,—an old and somewhat dilapi¬ 
dated farm-house, but very picturesciue, and very still. They 
found pastor Brion at home, and were welcomed by him in a 
friendly manner. The rest of the family were in the fields. 
Weyland went after them, leaving Goethe to discuss parish 
interests with the pastor, who soon grew confidential. Pre¬ 
sently the wife appeared ; and she was followed by the eldest 
daughter bouncing into the room, inquiring after Frederika, 
and hurrying away again to seek her. 

Refreshments were brought, and old acquaintances were 
talked over with Weyland,—Goethe listening. Then the 
daughter returned, uneasy at not having found Frederika. 
This little domestic fuss about Frederika prepared the poet 
for her appearance. At length she came in. Both girls wore 
the national costume, with its short, white, full skirt and fur¬ 
below, not concealing the neatest of ankles, a tight bodice 
and black taffeta apron. Frederika’s straw hat hung on her 
arm ; and the beautiful braids of her fair hair drooped on 
a delicate white neck. Merry blue eyes, and a piquant little 
net retroussi, completed her attractions. In gazing on this 
bright young creature, then only sixteen, Goethe felt ashamed 
of his disguise. It hurt his amour propre to appear thus 
before her like a bookish student, shorn of all personal advan¬ 
tages. Meanwhile conversation rattled on between Weyland 
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and his family. Endless was the list of uncles, aunts, nieces, 
cousins, gossips, and guests they had something to say about, 
leaving him completely excluded from the conversation. 
Frederika seeing this, seated herself by him, and with charm¬ 
ing frankness began to talk to him. Music was lying on the 
harpsichord ; she asked him if he played, and on his modestly- 
qualified affirmative begged him “to favoiii them." Her 
father, however, suggested that skt ought to begin, by a song. 
She sat down to the harpsichord, which was somewhat out of 
tune, and, in a provincial style, performed several pieces, such 
as then were thought enchanting. After this she began to 
sing. The song was tender and melancholy, but she was 
apparently not in the mood, for acknowledging her failure she 
rose and said, “If I sing badly it is not the fault of my 
harpsichord nor of my teacher: let us go into the open air, 
and then you shall hear my Alsatian and Swiss songs.” Into 
the air they went, and soon her merry voice carolled forth: 

“ I come from a forest as dark as the night. 

And bflieve me. 1 love thee, tny only delight. 

El j.i. ej Ja. ei. ei. ei, ei, ja, ja, ja I ' > 

He was already a captive. 

His tendency to see pictures and poetry in the actual scenes 
of life, here made him see realised the Wakefield family. If 
pastor Brion did not accurately represent Mr. Primrose, yet 
he might stand for him ; the elder daughter for Olivia, the 
younger for Sophia ; and when at supper a youth came into 
the room, Goethe involuntary exclaimed, “ What, Moses too! ” 
A very merry supper they had ; so merry that Weyland, fearing 
lest wine and Frederika should make his friend betray himself, 
proposed a walk in the moonlight. Weyland offered his arm 
to Salome, the elder daughter (always named Olivia in the 
Autobiography), Frederika took Goethe’s arm. Youth and 
moonlight—need one say more ? Already he began to scruti¬ 
nise her tone in speaking of cousins and neighbours, jealous 
lest it should betray an affection. But her blithe spirit was as 
yet untroubled, and he listened in delicious silence to her 
unembarrassed loquacity. 

On retiring for the night the friends had much to talk over. 
Weyland assured him the incognito had not been betrayed; 
on the contrary, the family had inquired after the young 

1 The eatire soog 1 $ to be found in the Stunktimur LUdtrhuM find ta 
Vieboff: Gottiu R^uUrt, voK i. p. iio. 
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Goethe, of whose joviality and eccentricities they had often 
heard. And now came the tremulous question: was Frede- 
rika engaged ? No. That was a relief! Had she ever been 
in love ? No. Still better I Thus chatting, they sat till deep 
in the night, as friends chat on such occasions, with hearts too 
full and brains too heated for repose. At dawn Goethe was 
awake, impatient to see Frederika with the dew of morning 
on her cheek. While dressing he looked at his costume in 
disgust, and tried in vain to remedy it. His hair could be 
managed; but when his arms were thrust into his threadbare 
coat, the sleeves of which were ludicrously short, he looked 
pitiable; Weyland, peeping at him from under the coverlet, 
giggled. In his despair he resolved to ride back to Strasburg, 
and return in his own costume. On the way another plan 
suggested itself. He exchanged clothes with the son of the 
landlord at the Drusenhenn Inn, a youth of his own size ; 
corked his eyebrows, imitated the son’s gait and speech, and 
returned to the parsonage the bearer of a cake. This second 
disguise also succeeded, so long as he kept at a distance; but 
Frederika running up to him and saying, “ George, what do 
you here?” he was forced to reveal himself. “ Not George, 
but one who asks forgiveness.” “You shocking creature!" 
she exclaimed, “ how you frightened me! ” The jest was 
soon explained and forgiven, not only by Frederika, but by 
the family, who laughed heartily at it. 

Gaily passed the day; the two hourly falling deeper and 
deeper in love. Passion does ndt chronicle by time; moments 
are hours, hours years, when two hearts are rushing into one. 
It matters little, therefore, that the Autobiography speaks of 
only two days passed in this happy circle, whereas a letter of 
his says distinctly he was there “ some days— einige Tage ” {less 
than three cannot be understood by einige). He was there 
long enough to fall in love, and to captivate the whole family 
by his gaiety, obligingness, and poetic gifts. He had given 
them a taste of his quality as a romancist, by telling the story 
of The New Melusina (subsequently published in the IVander- 
jakre). He had also interested himself in the pastor’s plans 
for the rebuilding of the parsonage, and proposed to take 
away the sketches with him to Strasburg. 

The pain of separation was lightened by the promise of 
speedy reunion. He returned to Strasburg with new life in 
his heart. He had not long before written to a friend that 
for the first time he knew what it was to be happy without his 
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leart being engaged Pleasant people and manifold studies 
eft him no time for feilint;. “ Enough, my present life is like 
i sledge journey, splendid and sounding, but with just as little 
or the heart as it has much for eyes and ears." Another tone 
uns through his letters now, to judge from the only one which 
las been recoverect* It is addressed to Frederika, dated the 
15th October. 

“ Dear new friend,— 

“ I dare to call you so; for if I can trust the language of 
eyes, then did mine in the first glance read the hope of this 
new friendship in yours—and for our hearts I will answer. 
You, good and gentle as I know you, will you not show some 
favour to one who loves you so ? 

“ Dear, dear friend,— 

“ That I have something to say to you there can be no 
question ; but it is quite another matter whether I exactly 
know wherefore I now write, and what I m.iy write. Thus 
much I am conscious of by a certain inward unrest: that I 
would gladly be by your side, and a scrap of paper is as true 
a consolation and as winged a steed for me here in noisy 
Strasburg, as it can be to you in your quiet, if you truly feel 
the sep.aration from your fnend. 

“ The circumstances of our journey home you can easily 
imagine, if you marked my pain at parting, and how 1 longed 
to remain behind. Weyland’s thoughts went forwards, mine 
backwards; so you can understand how our conversation was 
neither interesting nor copious. 

“ At the end of the Wanzenau we thought to shorten out 
route, and found ourselves in the midst of a morass. Night 
came on; and we only needed the storm which threatened to 
overtake us, to have had every reason for being fully con¬ 
vinced of the love and constancy of our princesses.’ 

“ Meanwhile, the scroll which I held constantly in my hand 
—fearful of losing it—-was a talisman, which charmed away 
all the perils of the journey. And now?—oh I dare not utter 
it—either you can guess it, or you will not believe it I 

“ At last we arrived, and our first thought, which had been 
our joy on the road, was the project soon to see you again. 

“ How delicious a sensation is the hope of seeing again 

1 SCHtiLL, Bri^t und Au/tdtK, p. 51 . Tbe letun in P!a8af$ book arc 
sianifest forgeries. 

* Aa aUuuoa doubtless laCetligible to tt^ person eddreseed, but 1 eaa make 
ttothiaf of it 
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those we love I And we, when our coddled heart is a little 
sorrowful, at once bring it medicine and say ; Dear little heart, 
be quiet, you will not long be away from her you love; be 
quiet, dear little heart I Meanwhile we give it a chimera to 
play with, and then is it good and still as a child to whom the 
mother gives a doll instead of the apple which it must not eat. 

“ Enough, we are not here, and so you see you were wrong. 
You would not believe that tlie noisy gaiety or Strasburg would 
be disagreeable to me after the sweet country pleasures enjoyed 
with you. Never, Mamsell, did Strasburg seem so empty to 
me as now. I hope, indeed, it will be better when the remem¬ 
brance of those charming hours is a little dimmed—when I no 
longer feel so vividly how good, how amiable my friend is. 
Yet ought I to forget that, or to wish it ? No ; I will rather 
retain a little sorrow and write to you frequently. 

“ And now many, many thanks and many sincere remem¬ 
brances to your dear parents. 'I'o your dear sister many 
hundred . . . what I would so willingly give you again! ” 

A few days after his return. Herder underwent the operation 
previously alluded to. Goethe was constantly with him; but 
as he carefully concealed all his mystical studies, fearing to 
have them ridiculed, so one may suppose he concealed also 
the new passion which deliciously tormented him. In silence 
he occupied himself with Frederika, and carefully sketched 
plans for the new parsonage. He sent her books, and received 
from her a letter, which of course seemed priceless. 

In November he was again at Sesenheim. Night had 
already set in when he arrived ; his impatience would not 
suffer him to wait till morning, the more so as the landlord 
assured him the young ladies had only just gone home, where 
“ they expected some one.” He felt jealous of this expected 
friend ; and he hastened to the parsonage. Great was his 
surprise to find them not surprised; greater still to hear Fre¬ 
derika whisper, “ Did I not say so ? Here he is 1 ” Her 
loving heart had prophesied his coming, and had named the 
very day. 

The next day was Sunday, and many guests were expected. 
Early in the morning Frederika proposed a walk with him, 
leaving her mother and sister to look after domestic prepara¬ 
tions. Who shall describe that walk, wherein the youthful 
pair abandoned themselves without concealment to all the 
delightful nothings of commencing love? They talked over 
the expected pleasures of the day, and arranged how to be 
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always together. She taught him several games; he taught 
her others ; and underneath these innocent arrangements, Love 
serenely smiled. The church bell called them from their 
walk. To church they went, and listened—not very atten¬ 
tively—to the worthy pastor. Another kind of devotion made 
their hearts devout. He meditated on her charming qualities, 
and as his glance rested on her ruddy lips, he recalled the last 
time woman’s lips had been pressed to his own ; recalled the 
curse which the excited French girl had uttered, a curse which 
hitherto had acted like a spell. 

This superstition not a little troubled him in games of 
forfeits, where kisses always form a large proportion , and his 
presence of mind was often tried in the attempts to evade 
them ; the more so as many of the guests, suspecting the 
tender relation between him and Frederika, sportively took 
every occasion to make them kiss. She, with natural instinct, 
aided him in his evasions. The time came, however, when, 
carried away by the excitement of the dance and games, he 
felt the burning pressure of her lips crush the superstition in a 

*■ Kiss, a long, long kiss 
Of youth and beauty gather^ into one." 

He returned to Strasburg, if not a formally betrothed, yet 
an accepted lover. As such the family and friends seem to 
have regarded him. I’robably no betrothal took place, on ac¬ 
count of his youth, and the necessity of obtaining liis father’s 
consent. His muse, lately silent, now found voice again, and 
several of the poems F’redenka inspired are to bo read in his 
published works.* 

He had been sent to Strasburg to gain a doctor’s degree. 
His Dissertation had been commenced just before this Sesen- 
heim episode. But Shakspeare, Ossian, Faust, Gotz, and, above 
ail, Frederika, scattered his plans, and he followed the advice 
of friends to choose, instead of a Dissertation, a number of 
Theses, upon which to hold a disputation. His father would 
not hear of such a thing, but demanded a regular Dissertation. 
He chose, therefore, this theme, “ That it is the duty of every 
law-maker to establish a certain religious worship binding upon 
clergy and laity." A theme he supported by historical and 
philosophical arguments. The Dissertation was written in 
Latin, and sent to his father, who received it with pleasure. 

1 The whole hare been reprimed in the Ststnhtimtr Ludtrhuh; end in 
VltHOrr’s G^tk* ErtaMttrt. 
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But the dean of the faculty would not receive it—either because 
its contents were paradoxical, or because it was not sufficiently 
erudite. In lieu thereof he was permitted to choose Theses 
for disputation. The Disputation was held on the 6th of 
August 1771, his opponent being Franz Lerse, who pressed 
him hard. A jovial schmaus, a real students’ banquet, crowned 
this promotion of Dr. Goethe.' 

He could find no time for visits to Sesenheim during this 
active preparation for his doctorate; but he was not entirely 
separated from Frederika: her mother had come with both 
daughters to Strasburg, on a visit to a rich relative. He had 
been for some time acquainted with this family, and had many 
opportunities of meeting his beloved. The girls, who came 
in their Alsatian costume, found their cousins and friends 
dressed like Frenchwomen; a contrast which greatly vexed 
Olivia, who felt " like a maidservant ” among these fashionable 
friends. Her restless manners evidently made Goethe some¬ 
what ashamed of her. Frederika, on the other hand, though 
equally out of her element in this society, was more self- 
possessed, and perfectly contented so long as he was by her 
side. There is in the Autobiography a significant phrase: 
this visit of the family is called a " peculiar test of his love.” 
And test it was, as every one must see who considers the 
relations in which the lovers stood. He was the son of an 
important F'rankfurt citizen, and held almost the position of a 
nobleman in relation to the poor pastor’s daughter. Indeed, 
the social disparity was so great, that many explain his not 
marrying Frederika on the ground of such a match being im¬ 
possible,—“ his father,”it is said, “would not have listened to 
such a thing for a moment.” l.ove in nowise troubles itself 
about st.ation, never asks “what will the world say?” but 
there is quite a different solicitude felt by Love when apv 
preaching Marriage. In the first eagerness of passion, a 
prince may blindly pursue a peasant; but when his love is 
gratified by return, when reflection reasserts its duties, then 
the prince will consider what in other minds will be the 
estimation of his mistress. Men are very sensitive to the 
opinions of others on their mistresses and wives; and Goethe’s 
love must indeed have been put to the test, at seeing Frederika 
and her sister thus in glaring contrast with the society in 

' There is some obscurity on this point. From • letter to Salimann, it 
seems he only got a licentiate degree at this time The doctorate be 
certainly bad; but wlnn his diploma was prepared is not koown. 
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which he moved. In the groves of Sesenheim she was a 
wood-nymph; but in Strasburg salons the wood-nymph seemed 
a peasant. Who is there that has not experienced a similar 
destruction of illusion, in seeing an admired person lose almost 
all charm in the change of environment? 

Frederika laid her sweet commands on him one evening, 
and bade him entertain the company by reading Hamlet 
aloud. He did so, to the great enjoyment of all, especially 
Frederika, “ who from time to time sighed deeply, and a 
passing colour tinged her cheeks." Was she thinking of poor 
Ophelia—placing herself in that forlorn position ? 

** For Hamlet and the trifling of his favf ur, 

Hold It a fashion and a toy in blc<o<l I “ 

She may have had some presentiment of her fate. The ap¬ 
plause, however, which her lover gained was proudly accepted 
by her, “and in her graceful manner she did not deny herself 
the little pride of having shone through him." 

It is quite certain that his passion gave him vague uneasi¬ 
ness. “ How happy is he,” he writes, “ whose heart is light 
and free I Courage urges us to confront difficulties and 
dangers, and only by great labour are great joys obtained. 
That, perhaps, is the worst I have to allege against love. 
They say it gives courage; never I The heart that loves is 
weaL VVhen it beats wildly in the bosom, and tears fill our 
eyes, and we sit in an inconceivable rapture as they flow— 
then, oh ! then, we are so weak, that flower-chains bind us, 
not because they have the strength of any magic, but because 
we tremble lest we break them.” 

The mention of Hamlet leads us naturally into the society 
where he sought oblivion, when Frederika quitted htrasburg. 
Her departure, he confe.sses, was a relief to him. She herself 
felt on leaving that the end of their romance was approaching. 
He plunged into gaiety to drown tormenting thoughts. “ If 
you could but see me,” he wrote to Saizmann, after describing 
a dance which had made him forget his fever: “my whole 
being was sunk in dancing. And yet could I but say : I am 
happy; that would be letter than all. ‘Who is't can say I 
am at the worst?’ says Edgar (in Lear). That is some 
comfort, dear friend. My heart is like a weathercock when a 
storm is rising, and the gusts are changeable.” Some days 
later he wrote; “ All is not clear in my soul. I am too 
curiously awake not to feel that I grasp at shadows. Amd 
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yet . . . To-morrow at seven my horse is saddled, and then 
adieu I ’’ 

Besides striving to drown in gaiety these tormenting thoughts, 
he also strove to divert them into channels of nobler activity; 
stimulated thereto by the Shakspearian fanaticism of his new 
friend Lens. 

Reinhold Lenz, irrevocably forgotten as a poet, whom a 
vain effort on the part of Gruppe has tried to bring once more 
into public favour,' is not without interest to the student of 
German literature during the Sturm und Drang period. He 
came to Strasburg in 1770, accompanying two young noble¬ 
men as their tutor, and mingling with them in the best society 
of the place; and, by means of Salzmann, was introduced to 
the Club. Although he had commenced by translating Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, he was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
one of the Shakspeare bigots, who held to the severest ortho¬ 
doxy in Shakspeare as a first article of their creed, and who 
not only maintained the Shakspeare clowns to be incompar¬ 
able, but strove to imitate them in their language. Many an 
extravagant jest, and many an earnest discussion served to 
vary the hours. It is not easy for us to imagine the effect 
which the revelation of such a mind as Shakspeare's must 
have produced on the young Germans. Ills colossal strength, 
profundity of thought, originality and audacity of language, his 
beauty, pathos, sublimity, wit, and wild overflowing humour, 
and his accuracy of observation as well as depth of insight 
into the mysteries of passion and character, were qualities 
which no fal.se criticism, and, above all, no national taste, 
prevented Germans from appreciating. It was very different 
in France. There an established form of art, with which 
national pride was identified, and an established set of critical 
rules, upon which Taste securely rested, necessarily made 
Shakspeare appear like a Cyclops of Genius—a monster, 
though of superhuman proportions. Frenchmen could not 
help being shocked at many things in Shakspeare; yet even 
those who were most outraged, were also most amazed at the 
pearls to be found upon the dung-hill. In Germany the pearls 
alone were seen. French taste had been pitilessly ridiculed 
by Lessing. The French Tragedy had been contrasted with 
Shakspeare, and pronounced unworthy of comparison. To 
the Germans, therefore, Shakspeare was a standard borne by 


* Giiupps ; RankoU Lnt LOtn und i86i. 
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all who combated against France, and his greatness was 
recognised with something of wilful preference. The state 
of German literature also rendered his influence the more 
prodigious. Had Shakspeare been first revealed to us when 
Mr. Hayley was the great laureat of the age, we should have 
felt something of the eagerness with which the young and 
ardent minds of Germany received this greatest poet of all 
ages. 

I am fortunately enabled, thanks to Otto Jalin, to give here 
a very interesting illustration of the enthusiasm with which 
these young men studied Shakspeare; and among the new 
materials this Biography contains, perhaps nothing will be so 
welcome in England. It is an oration prepared by Goethe 
for one of the meetings of the Shakspeare-circle before 
mentioned. To h^ar the youth of one-and-twenty thus 
eloquent on his great idol, lets us intimately into the secret 
of his mental condition. 

ORATION ON SHAKSPKARE. 

“ In my opinion, the noblest of our sentiments is the hope 
of continuing to live, even when destiny seems to ha\e carried 
us back into the common lot of non-existence. This life, 
gentlemen, is much too short for our souls; the proof i.s, that 
every man, the lowest as well as the highest, the most incap¬ 
able as well as the most meritorious, will be tired of anything 
sooner than of life, and that no one reaches the goal towards 
which he set out; for however long a man may be prospeious 
in his career, still at last, and often when in sight of the 
hoped-for object, he falls into a grave, which God knows who 
dug for him, and is reckoned as nothing. Reckoned as 
nothing? I? who am everything to myself, since I know 
things only through myself! So cries every one who is truly 
conscious of himself; and makes great strides through this 
life—a preparation for the unending course above. Each, it 
is true, according to his measure. If one sets out with the 
sturdiest walking pace, the other wears seven-leagued boots 
and outstrips him; two steps of the latter are equal to a 
day's journey of the former. Be it as it may with him of the 
seven-leagued boots, this diligent traveller remains our friend 
and our companion, while we are amazed at the gigantic steps 
of the other and admire them, follow his footsteps and measure 
them with our own. 
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“ I^l U3 up and be going, gentlemen I To watch a solitary 
march like this enlarges and animates our souls more than to 
stare at the thousand footsteps of a royal procession. To-day 
we honour the memory of the greatest traveller on this journey 
of life, and thereby we are doing an honour to ourselves. 
When we know how to appreciate a merit we have the germ of 
it within ourselves. Do not expect that I should say much or 
methodically; mental calmness is no garment for a festival; 
and as yet I have thought little upon Shakspeare; to have 
glimpses, and, in exalted passages, to feel, is the utmost I have 
been able to obtain. The first page of his that I read made 
me his for life; and when I had finished a single play, I stood 
like one bom blind, on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight 
in a moment. I saw, I felt, in the most vivid manner, that 
my existence was infinitely expanded, everything was now un¬ 
known to me, and the unwonted light pained my eyes. By 
little and little I learned to see, and, thanks to my receptive 
genius, I continue vividly to feel what I have won. I did not 
hesitate for a moment about renouncing the classical drama. 
The unity of place seemed to me irksome as a prison, the 
unities of action and of time burthensome fetters to our 
imagination; I sprang into the open air, and felt for the first 
time that I had hands and feet. And now that I see how 
much injury the men of rule did me in their dungeon, and how 
many free souls still crouch there, my heart would burst if I 
did not declare war against them, and did not seek daily to 
batter down their towers. 

“ The Greek drama, which the French took as their model, 
was both in its inward and outward character such, that it 
would be easier for a marquis to imitate Alcibiades than for 
Corneille to follow Sophocles. At first an intermezzo of divine 
worship, then a mode of political celebration, the tragedy pre¬ 
sented to the people great isolated actions of their fathers with 
the pure simplicity of perfection; it stirred thorough and great 
emotions in souls because it was itself thorough and great 
And in what souls f Greek souls I 1 cannot explain to myself 
what that expresses, but I feel it, and appeal for the sake of 
brevity to Homer and Sophocles, and Theocritus; they have 
taught me to feel it. 

“ Now hereupon I immediately ask : Frenchmen, what wilt 
thou do with the Greek armour ? it is too strong and too heavy 
for thee. 

“ Hence, also, French tragedies are parodies of themselves. 
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How regularly everything goes forward, and how they are as 
like each other as shoes, and tiresome wiihal, especially in the 
fourth act,—all this, gentlemen, you know from experience, 
and I say nothing alxiut iL 

“ Who it was that first thought of bringing great political 
actions on the stage I know not; this is a subject which 
affords an opportunity to the amateur for a critical treatise. 
I doubt whether the honour of the invention belongs to 
Shakspeare; it is enough that he brought this species of 
drama to the pitch which still remains the highest, for few 
eyes can reach it, and thus it is scarcely to he hoped that any 
one will see beyond it or ascend above it. Shakspeare, my 
friend! if thou wert yet amongst us, I could live nowhere hut 
with thee; how gladly would I play the subordinate character 
of a Pylades, if thou wert Orestes; yes, rather than be a 
venerated high-priest in the temple of Delphos. 

“ I will break off, gentlemen, and write more to-morrow, for 
1 am in a strain which, perhaps, is not so edifying to you as it 
IS heartfelt by me. 

“ Shakspeare’s dramas are a beautiful casket of rarities, in 
which the history of the world passes before our eyes on the 
invisible thread of time. His plots, to sjieak according to the 
ordinary style, are no plots, for his plays aJl turn upon the 
hidden point (which no philosopher has yet seen and defined), 
ill which the peculiarity of our ef^o, the pretended freedom of 
our will, clashes with the necessary course of the whole. But 
our corrupt taste so beclouds our eyes, that we almost need a 
new creation to extricate us from this darkness. 

“ All French writers, and Germans infected with French 
taste, even Wieland, liave in this matter, as in several others, 
done themselves .little credit. Voltaire, who from the first 
made a profession of vilifying everything majestic, has here 
also shown himself a genuine Thersites. If I were Ulysses, 
his hack should writhe under my sceptre. Most of these 
critics object especially to Shakspeare’s characters. And 
I cry, nature, nature 1 nothing so natural as Shakspeare’s 
men. 

“ There I have them all by the neck. Give me air that 
I may speak I He rivalled Prometheus, and formed his men 
feature by feature, only of colossal site; therein lies the reason 
that we do not recognise our brethren; and then he animated 
them with the breath of his mind; he, speaks in all of them, 
and we perceive their relationship. 
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“ And how shall our age form a judgment as to what is 
natural? Whence can we be supposed to know nature, wc 
who, from youth upwards, feel everything within us, and see 
everything in others, laced up and decorated? I am often 
ashamed before Shakspeare, for it often happens that at the 
first glance I think to myself I should have done that dif¬ 
ferently; but soon I perceive that I am a poor sinner, that 
nature prophecies through Shakspeare, and that my men are 
soap-bubbles blown from romantic fancies. 

“ And now to conclude,—though 1 have not yet begun. 
What noble philosophers have said of the world, applies also 
to Shakspeare;—namely, that what we call evil is only the 
other side, and belongs as necessarily to its existence and to 
the Whole, as the torrid zone must burn and Lapland freeze, 
in order that there may be a temperate region. He leads us 
through the whole world, but we, enervated, inexperiimced 
men, cry at every strange grasshopper that meets us ; He will 
devour us. 

" Up, gentlemen ! sound the alarm to all noble souls who 
are in the Elysium of so-called good taste, where drowsy in 
tedious twilight they are half alive, half not alive, with passions 
in their hearts and no marrow in their bones; and because 
they are not tired enough to sleep, and yet are too idle to be 
active, loiter and yawn away their shadowy life between myrtle 
and laurel bushes.” 

In these accents we hear the voice of the youth who wrote 
Go/z with the Iron Hand. If the reader turn to the Auto- 
biography and see there what is said of Shakspeare, he will 
be able to appreciate what I meant in saying that the tone of 
the Autobiography is unlike the reality. 'I'he tone of this 
speech is that of the famous Sturm und Drang (storm and 
stress) period, which in after life became so very objectionable 
to him. How differently Schiller was affected by Shakspeare 
may be read in the following confession :—“When at an early 
age I first grew acquainted with this poet, I was indignant at 
his coldness—indignant with the insensiljility which allowed 
him to jest and sport amidst the highest pathos. Led by my 
knowledge of more modern poets to seek the poet in his works ; 
to meet and sympathise with his heart; to reflect with him over 
his object; it was insufferable to me that this poet gave me 
nothing of himself. Many years had he my reverence—cer¬ 
tainly my earnest study, before I could comprehend his individu¬ 
ality. I was not yet fit to comprehend nature at first hand." 
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The enthusiasm for Shakspeare naturally incited Goethe 
to dramatic composition, and, besides Gott and Faust before 
mentioned, we find in his notebook the commencement of 
a drama on Julius Cttsar. 

Three forms rise up from out the many influences of Stras- 
burg into distinct and memorable importance : Frederika j 
Herder; the Cathedral. An exquisite woman, a noble thinker, 
and a splendid monument, were his guides into the regions of 
Passion, Poetry, and Art. The influence of the Cathedral was 
great enough to make him write the little tractate on German 
architecture D. M. Erwini i S/einim-A, the enthusiasm of 
which was so incomprehensible to him in after years, that 
he was with difficulty persuaded to reprint the tractate 
among his works. Do we not see here—as in so many 
other traits — how different the youth is from the child 
and man? 

How thoroughly he had entered into the spirit of Gothic 
architecture is indicated by the following anecdote. In com¬ 
pany with some friends he was admiring the .Strasburg Cathe¬ 
dral, when one remarked, “ What a pity it was not finished, 
and that there should be only one steeple." Upon this he 
answered, “ It is a matter of equal regret to me to see this 
solitary steeple unfinished ; the four spiral staircases leave off 
too abruptly at the top; they ought to have been surmounted 
by four light pinnacles, with a higher one rising in the centre 
instead of the clumsy mass.” Some one, turning round to 
him, asked him who told him /Aatt “The tower itself,” he 
answered ; “ I have studied it so long, so attentively, and with 
so much love, that it has at last confessed to me its open 
secret.” Whereupon his questioner informed him that the 
tower had spoken truly, and offered to show him the original 
sketches, which still existed among the archives. 

Inasmuch as in England many professed admirers of archi¬ 
tecture appear imperfectly acquainted with the revival of the 
taste for Gothic art, it may not be superfluous to Mil attention 
to the fact that Goethe was among the very first to recognise 
the peculiar beauty of that style, at a period when classical, 
or pseudo-classical, taste was everywhere dominant. It appears 
that he was in friendly correspondence with Suipiz Boisserfe, 
the artist who made the restored design of the Cologne 
Cathedral; from whom he doubtless learned much. And we 
see by the WahhtrwantitschafUH that he had a portfolio of 
designs illustrative of the principle of the pointed style. This 
D 
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was in 1809, when scarcely any one thought of the Gothic; 
long before Victor Hugo had written his Kotre Dame de Paris; 
long before Pugin and Ruskin had thrown their impassioned 
energy into this revival; at a time when the church in Lang- 
ham Place was thought beautiful, and the Temple Church was 
considered an eyesore. 

And now he was to leave Strasburg,—to leave Frederika. 
Much as her presence had troubled him of late, in her absence 
he only thought of her fascinations. He had not ceased to 
love her, though he already felt she never would be his. He 
went to say adieu. “ Those were painful days, of which I 
remember nothing. When 1 held out my hand to her from 
my horse, the tears were in her eyes, and I felt sad at heart. 
As I rode along the footpath to Drusenheim a strange phantasy 
took hold of me. I saw in my mind’s eye my own figure 
riding towards me, attired in a dress 1 had never worn—pike 
grey with gold lace. 1 shook off this phantasy, but eight 
years afterwards I found mysell on the very road, going to 
visit Frederika, and that too in the very dress which I had 
seen myself in, in this phantasm, although my wearing it was 
quite accidental.” The reader will probably be somewhat 
sceptical respecting the dress, and will suppose that this 
prophetic detail was afterwards transferred to the vision by 
the imagination of later years.* 

And so farewell Frederika, bright and exquisite vision of 
a poet’s youth I VVe love you, pity you, and think how 
differently tve should have treated you ! We make pilgrimages 
to Sesenheim as to Vaucluse, and write legibly our names in 
the Visitors’ Album, to testify so much. And we read, not 
without emotion, narratives such as that of the worthy philo¬ 
logist Nike, who in 1822 m.ade the first pilgrimage,* thinking, 
as he went, of this enchanting Frederika (and somewhat also 
of a private Frederika of his own), examined every rood of the 
ground, dined meditatively at the inn (with a passing reflection 
that the bill was larger than he anticipated), took coffee with 
the pastor’s successor; and, with a sentiment touching in a 
philologist, bore away a sprig of the jessamine which in days 
gone by had been tended by the white hands of Frederika, 
and placed it in his pocket-book as an imperishable souvenir. 

> The correjpondence with th« Frau von Stem containa a letter written by 
him a day or two after this visit, but. singularly enough, a# mention of tbit 
e^cidence. 

* DU nth 
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CHAP'IKR I 

DR. GOETHS’.S RETURN 

On the »5th or 28th of August 1771, he quitted Strasbui^. 
His way led through Mannheim, and there he was first 
thrilled by the beauty of ancient masterpieces, some of which 
he saw in plaster cast Whatever might be his predilection 
for Gothic Art, he could not view these casts without feeling 
himself in presence of an Art in its way also divine ; and his 
previous study of Lessing lent a peculiar interest to the 
Laokoon group, now before his eyes. 

Passing on to Mainz he fell in with a young wandering 
harpist, and invited the ragged minstrel to Frankfurt, promising 
him a public in the Fair, and a lodging in his father’s house. 
It was lucky that he thought of acquainting his mother with 
this invitation. Alarmed at its imprudence, she secured a 
lodging in the town, and so the boy wanted neither shelter 
nor patronage. 

Rath Goethe was not a little proud of the young Doctor. 
He was also not a little disturbed by the young Doctor's 
manners; and often shook his ancient respectable head at 
the opinions which exploded like bombshells in the midst of 
conventions. Doctoral gravity was but slightly attended to 
by this young hero of the Sturm und Drang. The revolu¬ 
tionary morement known by the title of the Storm and Stmt 
was then about to astonish Germany, and to startle all con¬ 
ventions, by works such as Gerstenberg’s Ugolina, Goethe’s 
Gift von Btrluhingen, and Klinger’s Sturm und Drang (from 

QS 
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whence the name). The wisdom and extravagance of that 
age united in one stream : the masterly criticisms of Lessing,— 
the enthusiasm for Shakspeare,—the mania for Ossian and the 
northern mythology,—the revival of ballad literature,—and imi¬ 
tations of Rousseau, all worked in one rebellious current against 
established auihority. There was one universal shout for 
Nature. With the young, Nature seemed to be a compound 
of volcanoes and moonlight; her force explosion, her beauty 
sentiment. To be insurgent and sentimental, explosive and 
lachrymose, were the true signs of genius. Everything 
established was humdrum. Genius, abhorrent of humdrum, 
would neither spell correctly, nor write correctly, nor demean 
itself correctly. It would be German —lawless, rude, and 
natural. Lawless it was, and rude it was, but not natural, 
according to the nature of any reputable type. 

It is not easy, in the pages of the Autobiof^rapky^ to detect 
in Goethe an early leader of the Sturm und Drang; but it is 
easy enough to detect this in other sources. Here is a glimpse, 
in a letter from Mayer of Lindau (one of the Strasburg 
set) to Salzmann, worth chapters of the Autobiography on 
such a point. “0 Corydon, Corydon qua te dementia cepit! 
According to the chain in which our ideas are linked together, 
Corydon and dementia put me in mind of the extravagant 
Goethe. He is still at Frankfurt, is he not ? ” 

That such a youth, whose wildness made friends nickname 
him the “ bear ” and the “ wolf,” could have been wholly 
pleasing to his steady, formal father, is not to be expected. 
Yet the worthy sire was not a little proud of his son’s attain¬ 
ments. Thu verses, essays, notes, and drawings which had 
accumulated during the residence in Strasburg were very 
gratifying to him. He began to arrange them with scrupulous 
neatness, hoping to see them shortly published. But the poet 
had a virtue, perhaps of a\\ virtues the rarest in youthful 
writers,—a reluctance to appear in print. Seeing, as we daily 
see, the feverish alacrity with which men accede to that 
extremely imaginary request, “request of friends,” and daunt- 
lessly rush into print,—seeing the obstinacy with which they 
cling to all they have written, and insist on what they have 
written being printed—Goethe’s relucUnce demands an ex¬ 
planation. And, if I may interpret according to my own 
experience, the explanation is, that his delight in composition 
was rather the pure delight of intellectual activity, than a 
delight in the result: delight, not in the work, but in the 
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working. Thus, no sooner had he finished a poem than his 
interest in it began to fade; and he passed on to another, 
Thus it was that he left so many works fragments, his interest 
having been exhausted before the whole was completed. 

He had a small circle of literary friends to whom he com¬ 
municated his productions, and this was publication enough 
for him. We shall see him hereafter, in Weimar, writing 
solely for a circle of friends, and troubling himself scarcely 
at all about a public. It was necessary for him to occupy 
himself with some work which should absorb him, as Gott did 
at this time, for only in work could he forget the pain, almost 
remorse, which followed his renunciation of Frederika. If at 
Strasburg he had felt that an end was approaching to this 
sweet romance, at Frankfurt, among family connections, and 
with new prospects widening before him, he felt it still more. 
He wrote to her. Unhappily that letter is not preserved. 
It would have made clear much that is now conjectural. 
“Frederika’s answer,” he says, “to the letter in which I had 
bidden her adieu, tore my heart. I now, for the first time, 
became aware of her bereavement, and saw no possibility of 
alleviating it. She was ever in my thoughts; I felt that she 
was wanting to me; and, worst of all, I could not forgive 
myself! Gretchen had been taken from me; Annchen had 
left me; but now, for the first time, I was guilty ; I had 
wounded, to its very depths, one of the most beautiful and 
tender of hearts. And that period of gloomy repentance, bereft 
of the love which had so invigorated me, was agonising, in¬ 
supportable. But man will live; and hence I took a sincere 
interest in others, seeking to disentangle their embarrassments, 
and to unite those about to part, that they might not feel what 
1 felt. Hence I got the name of the ‘ Confidant,’ and also, 
on account of my wanderings, I was named the ‘ Wanderer.’ 
Under the broad open sky, on the heights or in the valleys, 
in the fields and through the woods, my mind regained some 
of its calmness. I almost lived on the road, wandering 
between the mountains and the plains. Often I went, alone 
or in company, right through my native city as though I were 
a stranger in it, dining at one of the great inns in the High 
Street, and after dinner pursuing my way. I turned more 
than ever to the open world and to Nature; there alone I 
found comfort. During my walks I sang to myself strange 
hymns and dithyrambs. One of these, the WaniUrer*t 
Sturmlied, still remains. I remember singing it aloud in an 
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impassioned style amid a terrific storm. The burden of this 
rhapsody is that a man of genius must walk resolutely through 
the storms of life, relying solely on himself; ” a burden which 
seems to give expression to what he then felt respecting his 
relation to Frederika. 

Although we have no exact knowledge of the circumstances, 
from the height of which to judge his conduct, the question 
must be put. Why did he not marry Frederika ? It is a ques¬ 
tion often raised, and as often sophistically answered. By one 
party he is angrily condemned; disingenuously absolved by 
another. But he himself acknowledged his fault. He himself 
never put forth any excuse. He does not hint at disparity 
of station, he does not say there were objections from his 
parents. He makes no excuse, but confesses the wrong, and 
blames himself without sophistication. Yet the excuses he 
would not suggest, partisans have been eager to suggest for 
him. Some have sought far and wide in the gutters of scandal 
for materials of defence. One gets up a story about Frederika 
being seduced by a Catholic priest; whence it is argued that 
Goethe could not be expected to marry one so frail; whence 
also it follows, by way of counterblast, that it was hs desertion 
which caused her fall.‘ The basis of fact on which this lie 
is reared (there is usually some basis, even for the wildest lies), 
is that Frederika brought up the orphan child of her sister 
Salome. 

Let me endeavour, without sophistication, to state the real 
case, at least as far as the imperfect evidence admits of a 
judgment. It seems always to have been forgotten by the 
many writers who have discussed this topic, that our judgment 
is misled by the artistic charm which he has thrown over the 
narrative: we fail to separate the Fact from the Fiction; we 
read the poem he has made up from his early experience, 
and rend it as if the poem were an unvarnished record of that 
experience. He has painted Frederika so charmingly; he has 
told the story of their simple youthful love with so much 
grace, and quiet emotion ; he has made us believe so entirely 
in the Idyl, that our sympathies are rudely disturbed when 
we find the Idyl is not to end in a marriage. 

But if we consider the case calmly, divesting it, as much 
as possible, of the illusive suggestions of romance, we may, 
perhaps, come to the conclusion, that it was, after all, only 

I Strangely enough, although Goethe read the MS. in which Nike repeats 
this story, he takes no notice of it. 
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a “ love-affair ” between a boy and a girl, a temporary fascina¬ 
tion, such as often stirs the affections of youth, without deep¬ 
ening into serious thought of marriage. Doubtless the reader 
can from his or her own history rapidly recall such an ex¬ 
perience ; certainly the experience of their friends will supply 
such cases. If we read the story in this light all is clear 
The boy and girl are fascinated by each other; they look 
into each other’s eyes, and are hapjiy; they walk together, 
talk together, and, when separated, think of each other. But 
they never think of marriage; or think of it vaguely as a 
remote contingency. Young love’s dream is enough for 
them. They are pained at parting; |K‘rhaps all the more 
so, because they dimly feel that the awakening is at hand. 
But there is a sort of tacit understanding that marriage is 
not the issue to be looked for. Had anyone hinted to either 
Goethe or Frederika that their passion was but a "youthful 
stirring of the blood,” and not an eternal union of souls, they 
would assuredly have resented it with emphatic denial. Yet 
so it was. Goethe soon consoled himself, and there is positive 
evidence that Frederika, shortly afterwards, allowed herself to 
be consoled by Lenz. 

Such, after mature deliberation, I believe to have been the 
teal story. When in old age Goethe, reviewing the pleasant 
dreams of youth, and weaving them into an artistic narrative, 
avowedly half fiction, came to that episode with Frederika, 
he thought of it as we all think of our early loves, with a 
mingled tenderness and pain ; his imagination was kindled, 
and he turned his experience into a poem. But the fact thus 
idealised was a very ordinary fact; the story thus poetised 
was a very common story, and could be told by ninety out 
of every hundred students, who do not marry the idol of the 
last university term. That Goethe, with his affectionate sensi¬ 
tive nature, was for a time in love with Frederika, is possible. 
It is certain that whatever the agitation of his feelings, they 
were not deeply moved; she had laid no firm hold of hit 
soul; there were none of those ties between them which grow 
stronger with advancing time. 

No sooner had he made this decisively clear to himself, 
than he wrote to Frederika to tell her so. No woman can 
be given up without feeling pain, and probably Frederika’* 
affections were far more deeply engaged than his were; never¬ 
theless, in spite of the pain she doubtless felt, and pathetically 
expressed in her letter to him, we find her presently engaged 
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in another "love-affair,” with the poet Lenz, which, though 
it ended in a breach, certainly went so far as the exchange 
of vows; and, according to Lenz, the growth of the passion 
was rapid. “ It was with us both,” he writes to his friend, 
" as with Csesar: veni, vidi, via. Through unconscious 
causes grew our confidence—and now it is sworn, and indis¬ 
soluble.” When, in after years, Goethe visited Frederika, 
she—having long given up Lenz,—whose madness must have 
made her rejoice in her escape—told him of Lenz having 
pretended to be in love with her, but omitted to say anything 
about her own reciprocity; and she omitted this from motives 
which every woman will appreciate. But however obscure the 
story may be, it seems certain that at least for a short time she 
believed in and returned Lenz’s passion.* 

After this exposition of what I conceive to be the real case, 
it will be easy to answer the outcry of the sentimentalists against 
Goethe’s “faithlessness” and his “cruel treatment of Frede¬ 
rika,” without recurring to the excuses sometimes put forth, 
that to have been faithful to her he must have been faithless 
to his genius; and that it was better one woman’s heart 
should be broken (which it was not) than that the poet’s 
experience should be narrowed within the small circle of 
domestic life. It is a mistake to speak of faithlessness at all. 
We may regret that he did not feel the serious affection which 
would have claimed her as a wife j we may upbraid him for 
the thoughtlessness with which he encouraged the sentimental 
relation; but he was perfectly right to draw back from an 
engagement which he felt his love was not strong enough 
properly to fulfil. It seems to me that he acted a more moral 
part in relinquishing her, than if he had swamped this lesser 
m a greater wrong, and escaped one breach of faith by a 
still greater breach of faith—a reluctant, because unloving 
marriage. The thoughtlessness of youth, and the headlong 
impetus of passion, frequently throw people into rash engage¬ 
ments ; and in these cases the formal morality of the world, 
more careful of externals than of truth, declares it to be 
nobler for such rash engagements to be kept, even when the 
rashness is felt by the engaged, than that a man’s honour 
should be stained by a withdrawal. The letter thus takes 
precedtmce of the spirit To satisfy this prejudice a life is 
sacrificed. A miserable marriage rescues the honour; and 

^ For full details see OSUPPI: RHnkold Ltn»^ Lthn und Wtrkt^ iSdt* 
pp. II 
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no one throws the burden of that misery upon the prejudice. 
I am not forgetting the necessity of being stringent against the 
common thoughtlessness of youth in forming such relations; 
but I say that this thoughtlessness once having occurred, 
reprobate it as we may, the pain which a separation may 
bring had better be endured, than evaded by an unholy 
marriage, which cannot come to good. 

h'rederika herself must have felt so too, for never did a 
word of blame escape her; and we shall see how aSection- 
ately she welcomed him, when they met after the lapse of 
years. This, however, does not absolve him from the blame 
of having thoughtlessly incurred the responsibility of her affec¬ 
tion. That blame he must bear. The reader will apportion 
it according as he estimates the excuses of temperament, and 
the common thoughtlessness of us all in such matters. 

Although I think Goethe’s conduct in this matter perfectly 
upright, and justifiable from a far more serious point of view 
than that of being faithful to his genius, I am not at all 
disposed to acquiesce in the assumption that marriage with 
Frederika would have crippled his genius by narrowing his 
s)mpathies. The cause of his relinquishing her was the want 
ol a sufficiently powerful love; and that also is his justifica¬ 
tion. Had he loved her enough to share a life with her, his 
experience of woman might have been less extensive, but it 
would assuredly have gained an element it wanted. It would 
have been deepened. He had experienced, and he could 
paint (no one better), the exquisite devotion of woman to 
man; but he had scarcely ever felt the peculiar tender¬ 
ness of man for woman, when that tenderness takes the 
form of vigilant protecting fondness. He knew little, and 
that not until late in life, of the subtle interweaving of 
habit with affection, which makes life saturated with love, 
and love itself become dignified through the serious aims 
of life. He knew little of the exquisite companionship of 
two souls striving in emulous spirit of loving rivalry to become 
better, to become wiser, teaching each other to soar. He 
knew little of this; and the kiss he feared to press upon the 
loving lips of Frederika—the life of sympathy he refused to 
share with her—are wanting to the greatness of his works. 

In such a mood as that which followed the rupture with 
Frederika, it is not wonderful if Frankfurt and the practice 
of law were odious to him. Nothing but hard work could 
do him good; and be worked bard. From the Herder 
•d 
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Correspondence it appears that he read Greek writers with 
some eagerness, his letters being studded with citations from 
I’lato, Homer, and Pindar. DU griechen sind mein einzig 
studium, he says. We find him also working at Gdtz von 
Berlichingen. Gothic Art, a kindred subject, occupies him, 
and from thence, by an easy transition, he passes to the Bible, 
to study it anew. The results of this study are seen in two 
little tractates published in 1773, called Brief des PastoBs 
MU ... an den neuen Pastor zu ; the other, Zwo wichtige 
bisher unerdrtete biblische Fragen, zum erstenmalgrundlich beant- 
wortet von einem Landgeisilichen in Sehwaben. The influence 
of Fraulein von Klettenberg is traceable in the religious senti¬ 
ment of these works ; while his own affectionate nature speaks 
in the tolerance preached. Of the two biblical questions, one 
goes to prove that it was not the ten commandments which 
stood on the tables of .Moses, but ten laws of the Israelitish- 
Jehovah covenant. The second is an answer, by no means 
clear, to the question : " What is it to speak with tongues ? ” 
which he explains as a “ speech of the Spirit, more than 
pantomime, and yet inarticulate.” 

Among the friends to whom he communicated his plans and 
ideas, two must be named : Schlosser, whom we have seen at 
l.eipsic, and Merck, whose influence was very beneficial. The 
portrait sketched of this remarkable man in the Autobiography 
pives a very incorrect idea to those who cannot control what 
ts there said by other direct evidence; especially calculated to 
mislead is the nickname " Mephistopheles Merck,” for what¬ 
ever tendency to sarcasm Merck may have indulged in, it is 
quite clear that his admiration was generous and warm, his 
influence over Goethe being uniformly one of friendly incite¬ 
ment, or of friendly warning. 

Johann Heinrich Merck was bom in Darmstadt, 1741. The 
son of an apothecary, he raised himself to the companionship 
of princes. He was at this time Kriegsrath in Darmstadt, 
and in correspondence with most of the notabilities of the 
day; among them Herder, who had the highest opinion of 
his abilities, and the most jealous anxiety to retain his friend¬ 
ship, fearing lest the new friendship with Goethe should step 
between them; as, indeed, eventually it did. Merck, whose 
significance in the history of German literature is considerable, 
and whose correspondence shows him to have critically 
influenced men greatly his superiors in production, was one 
of the most zealous propagators of English literature. He 
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began by translating Hutcheson On Beauty^ Addison's Cato, 
and Shaw's Travels in the Levant. The Shakspcare neophytes 
found him prepared to share their enthusiasm ; and when, in 
t772, he persuaded Schlosser to undertake the editing of the 
Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen, and to make it the Moniteur 
of the Sturm und Drang party, his own contributions were 
numerous and valuable.* His official duties do not seem to 
have pressed very heavily upon him, for he made frequent 
excursions, and seems to have stayed some time at Frankfurt. 
The friendship between him and Goethe was warm. He saw 
more deeply than Herder into this singular genius, and on 
many critical occasions we find him always manifesting a 
clear insight, and a real regard. 

The Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen was a point of reunion, 
bringing Goethe into relation with many persons of ability. 
It also afforded him an opportunity of exercising himself in 
criticism. Thirty-five of the articles he wrote for this journal 
have been collected into his works, where the curious student 
will seek them. In these studies the time flew swiftly. He 
had recommenced horse and sword exercise, and Klopstock 
having made skating illustrious, it soon became an amusement 
of which he was never tired ; all day long and deep into the 
night he was to be seen wheeling along ; and as the full moon 
rose above the clouds over the wide nocturnal fields of ice, 
and the night wind rushed at his face, and the echo of his 
movements came with ghostly sound upon his ear, he seemed 
to be in Ossian’s world. Indoors there were studies and 
music. “ Will you ask my violoncello master," he writes to 
Salzmann, “ if he still has the sonatas for two basses, which I 
played with him, and if so, send them to me as quickly as 
convenient ? I practise this art somewhat more earnestly 
than before. As to my other occupations, you will have 
gathered from my drama {Gotz), that the purposes of my soul 
are becoming more earnest." 

It has before been hinted that Sturm und Drang, as it 
manifested itself in the mind and bearing of the young 
Doctor, was but very moderately agreeable to the old Rath 
Goethe; and whatever sympathy we may feel with the poet, 
yet, as we are all parents, or hope to be, let us not permit 
our sympathy to become injustice; let us admit that the 

1 See for ^irtber Informatioo tbe work of STAHl: JokAnn HHnruk AUrtK 
Bin DtnJtmAL 
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old Rath had considerable cause for parental uneasiness, and 
let us follow the son to Wetzlar without flinging any hard 
words at his father. 


CHAPTER II 

COTZ VON BERLICHINGEN 

Although Gotz was not published until the summer of 1773, it 
was written in the winter of 1771, or, to speak more accurately, 
the first of the three versions into which the work was shaped, 
was written at this time. We must bear in mind that there 
are three versions: the first is entitled the Geschichte Gott- 
ftiedens von Berlichingtn mit der eisemen Hand, dramatisirt^ 
which was not published until very many years afterwards. 
The second is entitled Gotz von Berltchingen, Schauspitl^ and 
is the form in which the work was originally published. The 
third is an adaptation of this second piece, with a view to 
stage representation, which adaptation was made with Schiller 
during the efforts to create a national stage at Weimar.® 

The first form is the one I most admire, and the one which, 
biographically, has most interest. While he is on his way to 
Wetzlar we will open his portfolio, and take out this manu¬ 
script for closer scrutiny, instead of waiting till he publishes 
the second version. From a letter to Saizmann we learn that 
it was written in November 1771. “ My whole genius is given 

to an undertaking which makes me forget Shakspeare, Homer, 
everything; I am dramatising the history of the noblest of 
Germans, to rescue the memory of a brave man; and the 
labour it costs me kills time here, which is at present so 
necessary for me.” He gives the following account of its 
composition, in the Autobiography: —“An unceasing interest 
in Shakspeare’s works had so expanded my mind, that the 
narrow compass of the stage and the short time allotted to 
a representation, seemed to me insufficient for the develop¬ 
ment of an important idea. The life of Gotz von Berlichingen, 
written by himself, suggested the historic mode of treatment; 
and ray imagination took so wide a sweep, that my dramatic 
construction also went beyond all theatrical limits in seeking 
more and more to approach life. I had, as I proceeded 

1 W«rk 4 , voL xzuT. of ibe ediiioo of 184a 

■ Wtrk*^ vol. 11. 
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talked the matter over with my sister, who was interested 
heart and soul in such subjects ; and I so often renewed this 
conversation, without talcing any steps towards beginning the 
work, that at last she impatiently and urgently entreated me 
not to be always talking, but, once for all, to set down upon 
paper that which must be so distinct before my mind. 
Moved by this impulse, 1 began one morning to write, 
without having made any previous sketch or plan. I wrote 
the first scenes, and in the evening tliey were read aloud to 
Cornelia. She greatly applauded them, but doubted whether 
I should go on so; nay, she even expressed a decided un¬ 
belief in my perseverance. This only incited me the more j 
I wrote on the next day, and also on the third. Hope in¬ 
creased with the daily communications, and step by step 
everything gained more life as I mastered the conception. 
Thus I kept on, without interruption, looking neither b.ack- 
wards nor forwards, neither to the right nor to the left; and 
in about six weeks I had the pleasure of seeing the manuscript 
stitched.” 

Gottfried von Berlichingen, sumamcd of the Iron Hand, was 
a distinguished predatory Burgrave of the sixteenth century; * 
one of the last remains of a turbulent, lawless race of feudal 
barons, whose personal prowess often lent the lustre of romance 
to acts of brigandage. Gottfried with the Iron Hand was a 
worthy type of the class. His loyalty was as unshakable as 
his courage. Whatever his revered emperor thought fit to do, 
he thought right to be done. Below the emperor he acknow¬ 
ledged no lord. With his fellow barons he waged continual 
war. Against the Bishop of Bamberg, especially, he was 
frequently in arms; no sooner was a peace arranged with 
him, than the Bishop of Mainz was attacked. War was his 
element. With something of Robin Hood chivalry, he was 
found on the side of the weak and persecuted ; unless when 
the Kaiser called for his arm, or unless when tempted by a 
little private pillage on his own account. To his strong arm 
the persecuted looked for protection. A tailor earns two 
hundred florins by shooting at a mark ; the sum is withheld ; 
he goes to GOtz with a piteous tale ; instantly the Iron Hand 
clutches the recalcitrant debtors travelling that way, and 
makes them pay the two hundred florins. 

1 Scott bf an oversight nuikes him flourish m the fifteenth centuiy. He waj 
bom in 148a, and thus reached man's estate witb the opening of ti^ surteoetb 
centurjr. 
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It was a tempting subject for a poet of the eighteenth 
century, this bold chivalrous robber, struggling single-handed 
against the advancing power of civilisation, this lawless chief¬ 
tain making a hopeless stand against the Law, and striving to 
perpetuate the feudal spirit. Peculiarly interesting to the 
poet was the consecration of individual greatness in Gbtz. 
Here was a man great not by privilege, but by Nature; his 
superiority given him by no tradition, by no court favour, but 
by favour only of his own strong arm and indomitable spirit. 
And was not the struggle of the whole eighteenth century a 
struggle for the recognition of individual worth, of Rights 
against Privileges, of Liberty against Tradition? Such also 
was the struggle of the sixteenth century. The Reformation 
was to Religion, what the Revolution was to Politics: a stand 
against the tyranny of Tradition—a battle for the rights of 
individual liberty of thought and action, against the absolute 
prescriptions of privileged classes. 

In the Chronicle of Gbtt von Berlichingen his deeds are re¬ 
corded by himself with unaffected dignity. There Goethe 
found materials, such as Shakspeare found in Holingshed and 
Saxo-Oratnmaticus; and used them in the same free spirit. 
He has dramatised the chronicle —it live and move 
before us; but he has dramatised a chronicle, not written 
a drama. This distinction is drawn for a reason which will 
presently appear. 

'he use which has been made 
of the chronicle, and the various elements which have been 
added from the poet s own invention. The English reader 
camiot ^ expected to feel the same interest in such details 
as the German reader does; it is enough therefore to refer 
the curious to the passage.' and only cite the characters 
invented by Goethe; those are Adelheid, the voluptuous 
^cmattng demon; Elizabeth, the noble wife, in ^whom 
hC wit. “r * reminiscence of 

The “"d 'he Gypsies. 

The death of Gotz is also new. The tower mentioned by 

rhfw.'Th'* ““mu Heilbronn, under the name erf 
Obtzens Thurm. The rest, including the garden, is the 
creation of the giet. Gdtz was confined for only one night 
m that tower. His death, which according to the play mist 
have happened in 1525, did not occur till 1562, when the 

* Ltbtn^ to!, n. pp. 77, 7^ 
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burly old knight, upward) of eighty, died at his castle of 
Horberg, at peace with all men, and in perfect freedom. 
His tomb may be seen at the monastery of Schonthal.* 

Gotz was a dramatic chronicle, not a drama. It should 
never have been called a drama, but left in its original shajte 
with its original title. This would have prevented much 
confusion ; especially with reference to Shakspeare, and his 
form of dramatic compo.sition. While no one can mistake 
the influence of Shakspeare in this work, there is great laxity 
of language in calling it Shakspearian; a laxity common 
enough, but not admissible. Critics are judges who rely 
on precedents with the rigour of judges on the benth. They 
pronounce according to precedent. That indeed is their 
office. No sooner has an original work made its appearance, 
than one of these two courses is invariably pursued ; it is 
rejected by the critics because it does not range itself under 
any acknowledged class, and thus is branded because it is 
not an imitation; or it is quietly classified under some 
acknowledged head. 'I he latter was the case with Gctx 
von Berhfliinf^en. Because it set the unities at defiance, and 
placed the people beside the nobles on the scene; because 
instead of declaiming, as m French tragedy, the persons 
spoke dramatically to the purpose; because, in short, it did 
not range under the acknowledged type of French tragedy. 
It was supposed to range under the Shakspearian type—the 
only accepted antagonist to the French. 

Is it like Othello? Is it like Macbeth? Is it like Richard 
III., Henry IV., King John, Julius Ctesar, or any one un¬ 
questioned play by Shakspeare? Unless the words “Shak¬ 
spearian style ” are meaningless, people must mean that Gbtz 
resembles Shakspeare’s plays in the structure and organisation 
of plot, in the delineation of character, and in the tone of 
dialogue; yet a cursory review of the play will convince any 
one that in alt these respects it is singularly unlike Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

In construction it differs from Shakspeare, first, as intended 
to represent an epoch rather than a story; secondly, as taking 
the licenses of narrative art, instead of keeping the stage 
always in view, and submitting to the stern necessities of 
theatrical representation; thirdly, as wanting in that central 
unity round which all the persons and events are grouped, 

> Count JoKph Berlichingen, the present reptwenutive ol lb* funiljr, he* 
recently put^tsbed a Git*, but it has not reached me. 
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so as to form a work of art. It is a succession of scene*; 
a story of episodes. 

In the presentation of character the work is no less un- 
Shakspearian. Our national bigotry, indeed, assumes that 
every masterly portraiture of character is Shakspearian; an 
assumption which can hardly maintain itself in Ae presence 
of Sophocles, Racine, and Goethe. Each poet has a manner 
of his own, and Shakspeare’s manner is assuredly not visible 
in GOtz von Berlichingen. The characters move before us 
with singular distinctness in their external characteristics, but 
they do not, as in Shakspeare, involuntarily betray the inmost 
secret of their being. We know them by their language 
and their acts; we do not know their thoughts, their self¬ 
sophistications, their involved and perplexed motives, partially 
obscured even to themselves, and seen by us in the cross 
lights which break athwart their passionate utterances. To 
take a decisive example; Weislingen is at once ambitious and 
irresolute, well-meaning and weak.' The voice of friendship 
awakens remorse in him, and forces him to accept the proffered 
hand of GOtz. He swears never again to enter the bishop’s 
palace. But, easily seduced by noble thouglits, he is after¬ 
wards seduced as easily by vanity; tempted he falls, turns 
once more against his noble friend, and dies betrayed and 
poisoned by the wife to whom he has sacrificed all—dies 
unpitied by others, despicable to himself. 'I'his vacillation 
is truthful, but not truthfully presented. We who only see 
the conduct cannot explain it. We stand before an enigma, 
as in real life; not before a character such as Art enables 
us to see, and see through. It is not the business of Art 
to present enigmas; and Shakspeare, in his strongest, happiest 
moods, contrives to let us see into the wavering depths of the 
sau/s, while we follow the actions of his characters Contrast 
Weislingen with such vacillating characters as Richard II., 
King John, or Hamlet. The difference Is not of degree, 
but of kind. 

Nor is the language Shakspearian. It is powerful, pictur¬ 
esque, clear, dramatic; but it is not pregnant with drought, 
obscured in utterance, and heavy with that supetfoetation of 
ideas, which is a characteristic and often a fault in Shakspeare. 
It has not his redundancy, and prodigal imagery. Indeed it 
is very singular, and as the production of a boy especially so, 

1 Id bn ncUlation, Gottlw mcDot to •iigaiDtua bis own woikiwM wltb 
r«fmrd to Fred«rUui, w be tdU at in the iVtUkrfbmt mmd DidUumg. 
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in the absence of all rhetorical amplification, and of all delight 
m imagery for its own sake. 

It was the first-born of the Romantic School, or rather 
of the tendency from which that school issued; and its 
mfluence has been wide-spread. It gave the impulse and 
direction to Scott’s historical genius, which has altered our 
conceptions of the past, and given new life to history. It 
made the Feudal Ages a subject of eager and almost universal 
interest. It decided the fate of French tragedy in German 
literature. But its influence on dramatic art has been, I think, 
more injurious than beneficial, and mainly because the dis¬ 
tinction between a dramatised chronicle and a drama has been 
lost sight of. 

This injurious influence is traceable in the excessive im¬ 
portance it has given to local colour, and the intermingling 
of the historic with the dramatic clement. Any one at all 
acquainted with the productions of the Romantic School in 
Germany or France will understand this. Goethe’s object 
not l^ing to write a drama, but to dramatise a picture of 
the times, local colour was of primary importance; and 
because he made it so attractive, others have imitated him 
in departments where it is needless. Nay, critics are so 
persuaded of its importance, that they strain every phrase 
to show us that Shakspeare was also a great painter of times; 
forgetting that local colouring is an appeal to a critical 
and learned audience, not an appeal to the heart and ima¬ 
gination. It is history, not drama. Macbeth in a bag-wig, 
with a small sword at his side, made audiences tremble at 
the appalling ruin of a mind entangled in crime. The cor¬ 
rected costume would not make that tragedy more appalling, 
had we not now grown so critical that we demand historical 
“accuracy,” where, in the true dramatic age, they only de¬ 
manded passion. The merest glance at our own dramatic 
literature will suffice to show the preponderating (and mis¬ 
placed) influence of History, in the treatment, no less than 
in the subjects chosen. 

Gott, as a picture of the times, is an animated and success¬ 
ful work; but the eighteenth century is on more than one 
occasion rudely thrust into the sixteenth ; and on this ground 
Hegel denies its claim to the highest originality. “ An original 
work appears as the creation of one mind, which, admitting 
of no external influence, fuses the whole work in one mould, 
as the evenu therein exhibited were fused. If it contains 
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scenes and motives which do not naturally evolve themselves 
from the original materials, but are brought together from far 
and wide, then the internal unity becomes necessarily de¬ 
stroyed, and these scenes betray the author’s subjectivity. 
For example, Goethe’s Gott has been greatly lauded for 
originality, nor can we deny that he has therein boldly 
trampled under foot all the rules and theories which were 
then accepted: but the execution is notwithstanding not 
thoroughly original. One may detect in it the poverty of 
youth. Several traits, and even scenes, instead of being 
evolved from the real subject, are taken from the current 
topics of the day. I'he scene, for exami)le, between GOtz 
and Brother Martin, which is an allusion to Luther, contains 
notions gathered from the controversies of Goethe’s own day, 
when—especially in Germany—people were pitying the monks 
because they drank no wine, and because they had passed the 
vows of chastity and obedience. Martin, on the other hand, 
is enthusiastic in his admiration of Gotz, and his knightly 
career: ‘ When you return back laden with spoils, and say, 
such a one I struck from his horse ere he could discharge his 
piece; such another I overthrew, horse and man; and then, 
returning to your castle, you find your wife.’ . . . Here Martin 
wipes his eye and pledges the wife of Gotz. Not so—not 
with such thoughts did Luther begin, but with quite another 
religious conviction 1 ” 

“ In a similar style,” Hegel continues, “ Basedow’s pedagogy 
is introduced. Children, it was said, learn much that is foolish 
and unintelligible to them ; and the real method was to make 
them learn objects, not names. Karl thus speaks to his father 
just as he would have spoken in Goethe’s time from parrot- 
memory ; ‘ Jaxt-hausen is a village and castle upon the Jaxt, 
which has been the property and heritage for two hundred 
years of the Lords of Berlichingen.’ ‘ Do you know the Lord 
of Berlichingen ? ’ asks Gbtz; the child stares at him, and, 
from pure erudition, knows not his own father. GoU declares 
that iu knew every pass, pathway, and ford about the place, 
before he knew the name of village, castle, or river.” ' 

Considered with reference to the age in which it was pro¬ 
duced, Gotz von Berlichingen is a marvellous work ; a work of 
daring power, of vigour, of originality; a work to form an 
epoch in the annals of letters. Those who now read it as the 


^ Hkgsl‘8 VvrUxumfm MUr du i. p. 
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work of the great Geothe may be somewhat disappointed; 
but at the time of its appearance no such “magnificent 
monster ” had startled the pedantries and proprieties of the 
schools;—“ a piece," said the critic in the Teutsche Mercur of 
he day, “wherein the three unities are shamefully outraged, 
ind which is neither a tragedy nor a comedy, and is, not- 
withstanding, the most beautiful, the most captivating mons- 
rosity.” 

The breathless rapidity of movement renders a first reading 
00 hurried for proper enjoyment; but on recurring to the 
iriefly indicated scenes, we are amazed at their fulness of 
ife. How marvellous, for example, is that opening scene of 
he fifth act (removed from the second version), where Adel- 
eid is in the gipsies’ tent! Amid the falling snow shines the 
jrid gleam of the gypsy fire, around which move dusky figures ; 
nd this magnificent creature stands shuddering as she finds 
erself in the company of an old crone who tells her fortune, 
hile a wild-eyed boy gazes ardently on her and alarms her 
ith his terrible admiration ; the whole scene lives, yet the 
luches which call it into life are briefer than in any other work 
i can remember. 


CHAPTER HI 

WETZLAR 

In the spring of 1772 he arrived at Wetzlar with Goti in his 
portfolio, and in his head many wild, unruly thoughts. A 
passage in the Autobiography amusingly illustrates his con¬ 
ception of the task he had undertaken in choosing to inform 
the world of his early history. Remember that at Wetzlar he 
fell in love with Charlotte, and lived through the experience 
which was fused into IVerther, and you will smile as you hear 
him say; “What occurred to me at Wetzlar is of no great 
importance, but it may receive a higher interest if the reader 
will allow me to give a cursory glance at the history of the 
Imperial Chamber, in order to present to his mind the un¬ 
favourable moment at which I arrived.” This it is to write 
autobiography when one has outlived almost the memories of 
youth, and lost sympathy with many of its agitations. At the 
time he was in Wetzlar he would have looked strangely on 
any one who ventured to tell him that the history of the 
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Imperial Chamber was worth a smile from Charlotte; but at 
the time of writing his meagre account of Wetzlar, he had, 
perhaps, some difficulty in remembering what Charlotte’s 
smiles were like. The biographer has a difficult task to make 
any coherent story out of this episode.* 

In Wetzlar there were two buildings interesting above all 
others to us—the Imperial Court of Justice, and Das teutsche 
liaus. The Imperial Court was a Court of Appeal for the 
whole empire, a sort of German Chancery. Imagine a 
Gtrtnan Chancery 1 In no country does Chancery move 
with railway speed, and in Germany even the lailways arc 
slow. Such a chaotic accumulation of business as this Wetzlar 
Kammtr-Gcricht presented, was perhaps never seen before. 
Twenty thousand cases lay undecided on Goethe’s arrival, 
and there were but seventeen lawyers to dispose of them. 
About sixty was the utmost they could get through in a year, 
and every year brought more than double that number to 
swell the heap. Some cases had lingered through a century 
and a half, and still remained far from a decision. This was 
not a place to impress the sincere and eminently practical mind 
of Goethe with a high idea of Jurisprudence. 

Das Uutsche Haus was one of tiie remnants of the ancient 
institution of the Teutsche Ritter, or Teutonic Order of Knight¬ 
hood, celebrated in German medixval history. The student 
is familiar with the black armour and white mantles of these 
warrior-priests, who fought with the zeal of missionaries and 
the terrible valour of knights, conquering for themselves a 
large territory, and still greater influence. But it fared with 
them as with the knights of other Orders. Their strength 
lay in their zeal; their zeal abated with success. Years 
brought them increasing wealth, but the spiritual wealth and 
glory of their cause departed. I'hey became what all cor¬ 
porations inevitably become; and at the time now written of 
they were reduced to a level with the Knights of Malta. The 
Order still possessed property in various parts of Germany, 
and in certain towns there was a sort of steward’s house, 

> Fortunately, during the very montiu in which I was rewnting this work, 
there appeared an invaluable record m the shape of the correspondence 
between Goeihe and Kestner. so often alluded to by literary historians, but so 
imperfectly known. \Goeth* und Wtrtkir. Brxtft Goitfus^ mmUns aus 
aimr fuginduU. Herausgewben von A. Kestner; 1854 ) This book, which 
U very much in need of an editor, is one of the richest sources to whit^ ac^ss 
has been had for a right understanding of Goethe’s youth; and it completes 
the senes of corroborative evidence by which to control the AutoHogra^ky, 
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where rents were collected and the business of the Order 
transacted; this was uniformly styled das teutsch* Haus. 
There was such a one in Wetzlar; and the Amtmann, or 
steward, who had superintendence over it, was a certain Herr 
Buff, on whom the reader is requested to fix his eye, not for 
any attractiveness of Herr Huff, intrinsically considered, but 
for the sake of his eldest daughter, Charlotte. She is the 
heroine of this Wetzlar episode. 

Nor was this house the only echo of the ancient Ritterthum 
in Wetzlar. Goethe, on his arrival, found there another, and 
more consciously burlesque parody, in the shape of a Round 
Table and its Knights, bearing such names as St. Amand the 
Opiniative, Eustace the Prudent, Lubormirsky the Combative, 
and so forth. It was founded by August Friedrich von Goud, 
secretary to the Brunswick Embassy, of whom we shall hear 
more: a wild and whimsical fellow, not without a streak of 
genius, who drank himself to death. He bore the title of 
Ritter Coucy, and christened Goethe " GUs von Berhchingen 
der Rtdlithe -—Gotz the Honest." In an imitation of Werlhtr 
which Goud wrote,* a scene introduces this Round Table at 
one of its banquets at the Tavern; a knight sings a French 
song, whereupon Gbtz exclaims, “ Thou, a German Ritter, and 
singest foreign songs!” Another knight asks GOtz, “How 
far have you advanced with the monument which you are to 
.trect to your ancestor?” Gotz replies, “It goes quietly 
forward. Methinks it will be a slap in the face to pedants and 
the public." ® 

Of this Round Table and its buffooneries, Goethe has 
merely told us that he entered heartily into the fun at first, but 
soon wearying of it, relapsed into his melancholy fits. “ I 
have made many acquaintances,” says Werther, “ but have 
found no society. I know not what there is about me so 
attractive that people seek my company with so much ardour. 
They hang about me, though I cannot walk two steps in their 
path.” A description of him, written by Kestner at this 
period, is very interesting, as it gives us faithfully the im¬ 
pression he produced on his acquaintances before celebrity 
had thrown its halo round his head, and dazzled the per¬ 
ceptions of his admirers ; 


> Masum, odtr iUrpmgt Bin Tratunfut aui dim Illyriiclum. 
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" In the »pring there came here a certain Goethe, by trade * 
a Doctor Juris, twenty-three years old, only son of a very rich 
father; in order—this was his father’s intention—that he 
might get some experience in praxi, but according to his own 
intention, that he might study Homer, Pindar, &c., and what¬ 
ever else his genius, his manner of thinking, and his heart 
might suggest to him. 

" At the very first the beaux esprits here announced him to 
the public as a colleague, and as a collaborator in the new 
Frankfurt Gelehrte Zeitung, parenthetically also as a philo¬ 
sopher, and gave themselves trouble to become intimate with 
him. As I do not belong to this class of people, or rather am 
not so much in general society, I did not know Goethe until 
later, and quite by accident. One of the most distinguished 
of our beaux esprits, the Secretary of Legation Goiter, per¬ 
suaded me one day to go with him to the village of Garben- 
heim—a common walk. There I found him on the grass, 
under a tree, lying on his back, while he talked to some 
persons standing round him—an epicurean philosopher (von 
Gouif, a great genius), a stoic philosopher (von Kielmansegge), 
and a hybrid between the two (Dr. Konig)—and thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. He was afterwards glad that I had made 
his acquaintance under such circumstances. Many things 
were talked of—some of them very interesting. This time, 
however, I formed no other judgment concerning him than 
that he was no ordinary man. You know that I do not judge 
hastily. I found at once that he had genius, and a lively 
imagination ; but this was not enough to make me estimate 
him highly. 

" Before I proceed further, I must attempt a description of 
him, as I have since learned to know him better. He has a 
great deal of talent, is a true genius and a man of character; 
possesses an extraordinarily vivid imagination, and hence 
generally expresses himself in images and similes. He often 
says, himself, that he always speaks figuratively, and can never 
express himself literally ; but that when he is older he hofies 
to think and say the thought itself as it really is. He is ardent 
in all his affections, and yet has often great power over himself 
His manner of thinking is noble: he is so free from prejudices 
that he acts as it seems good to him, without troubling him¬ 
self whether it will please others, whether it is the fashion, 

> SHntr HAndikitrung nath. Tbe word is old Germsdii. and now fallen out 
of uoe, although the verb kaftdikUrtn is still occasionally used. 
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whether conventionalism allows it All constraint is odious 
to him. 

“ He is fond of children, and can occupy himself with them 
very much. He is bizarre, and there are several things in his 
manners and outward bearing which might make him disa¬ 
greeable. But with children, women, and many others, he is 
nevertheless a favourite. He has a great respect for the female 
sex. In principtis he is not yet fixed, and is still striving after 
a sure system. To say something of this, he has a high 
opinion of Rousseau, but is not a blind worshipper of him. 
He is not what is called orthodox. Still this is not out of 
pride or caprice, or for the sake of making himself a rdU. On 
certain important subjects he opens himself to few, and does 
not willingly disturb the contentment of others in their own 
ideas. It is true he hates scepticism, strives after truth and 
after conviction on certain main points, and even believes tliat 
he is already convinced as to the weightiest; but as far as 1 
have observed, he is not yet so. He does not go to church 
or to the sacrament, and prays seldom. For, says he, I am not 
hypocrite enough for that. Sometimes he seems in repose 
with regard to certain subjects, sometimes just the contrary. 
He venerates the Christian religion, but not in the form m 
which it IS presented by our theologians. He believes in a 
future life, m a better state of existence. He strives after 
truth, yet values the feeling of truth more than the demon¬ 
stration. He has already done much, and has many acquire¬ 
ments, much reading; but he has thought and reasoned still 
more. He has occupied himself chiefly with the belles leltres 
and the fine arts, or rather with all sorts of knowledge, except 
that which wins bread.” 

On the margin of this rough draught, Kestner adds; “ 1 
washed to describe him, but it would be too long a business, 
for there is much to be said about him. In one word, he is a 
very remarkable man!' 

Further on : “I should never have done, if I attempted to 
describe him fully.” 

The Cotter referred to at the opening of this letter was a 
young man of considerable culture, with whom Goethe became 
intimate over renewed discussions on art and criticism. "The 
opinions of the ancients,” he says, “on these important topics 
I had studied by fits and starts for some years. Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quinctilian, Longinus—none were neglected, but they 
did not help me, for they presupposed an experience which I 
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needed. They introduced me to a world infinitely rich in 
works of art; they unfolded the merits of great poets and 
orators, and convinced me that a vast abundanee of objects 
must lie before us ere toe can think upon them —that we must 
accomplish something, nay fail in something, before we can 
learn our own capacities and those of others. My knowledge 
of much that was good in ancient literature was merely that 
of a schoolboy, and by no means vivid. The most splendid 
orators, it was apparent, had formed themselves in life, and we 
could never speak of them as artists without at the same time 
mentioning their personal peculiarities. With the poets this 
was perhaps less the case: but everywhere nature and art came 
in contact only through life. And thus the result of all my 
investigations was my old resolution to study Nature, and to 
allow her to guide me in loving imitation.” 

Properly to appreciate this passage we must recall the 
almost universal tendency of the Germans to construct poems 
in conformity with definite rules, making the poet but a de¬ 
velopment of the critic. Lessing nobly avowed that he owed 
all his success to his critical sagacity; Schiller, it is notorious, 
hampered his genius by fixing on his Pegasus the leaden wings 
of Kant’s philosophy; and Klopstock himself erred in too 
much criticism. Goethe was the last man to disdain the rich 
experience of centuries, the last man to imagine that ignorance 
was an advantageous basis for a poet to stand upon, but he 
was too thoroughly an artist not to perceive the insufficiency 
of abstract theories in the production of a work of art which 
should be the expression of real experience. 

In conjunction with Gottcr he tr.anslated Goldsmith’s De~ 
serted Village, though he speaks slightingly of his share in it. 
Through Cotter’s representations he was also persuaded to 
publish some little poems in Boie’s Annual. “ I thus • came 
into contact with those,” he says, “ who, united by youth and 
talent, afterwards effected so much in various ways. Burger, 
Voss, Hdlty, the two Counts Stolberg, and several others 
grouped round Kolpstock ; and in this poetical circle, which 
extended itself more and more, there was developed a tendency 
which I know not exactly how to name. One might call it that 
need of independence which always arises in times of peace— 
that is to say precisely when, properly speaking, one is not 

* Diinlser la his SSudien has thrown doubts on this connection with the 
Obitingen School having originated in Wetslar. But the point is of no ira* 
portance. and Goethe's own version is left undistorbed in the text. 
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dep>endent. In war we bear restraints of force as well as we 
can; we are physically, but not morally wounded; the restraint 
disgraces no one; it is no shame to serve the time; we grow 
accustomed to suffering both from foes and friends; we have 
wishes rather than definite views. On the contrary, in times 
of peace our love of freedom becomes more and more pro¬ 
minent, and the greater our freedom, the more we wish for it; 
we will tolerate nothing above us; we will not be restrained; 
no one shall be restrained ! This tender, sometimes morbid 
feeling, assumes in noble souls the form of justice: such a 
spirit then manifested itself everywhere; and because but few 
were oppressed, it was wished to free these from occasional 
oppression. And thus arose a certain moral contest between 
individuals and the government, which, however laudable its 
origin, led to unhappy results. Voltaire, reverenced for his 
conduct in the affair of Calais, had excited great attention; 
and in Germany I.avater’s proceedings against the Landvogt 
(sheriff of the province), had perhaps been even more striking. 
The time was approaching when dramatists and novelists 
sought their villains among ministers and official persons; 
hence arose a world, half real, half imaginary, of action and 
reaction, in which the most violent accusations and instigations 
were made by writers of periodical journals, under the garb of 
justice, who produced the more powerful effect because they 
made the public imagine that it was itself the tribunal— a foolish 
notion, as no public has an executive power ; and in Germany, 
dismembered as it was, public opinion neither benefited nor 
injured any one.” 

It was a period of deep unrest in Europe: the travail of the 
French revolution. In Germany the spirit of the revolution 
issued from the study and the lecture hall ; it was a literary 
and philosophic insurrection, with Lessing, Klopstock, Kant, 
Herder, and Goethe, for leaders. Authority was everywhere 
attacked, because everywhere it had shown itself feeble, or 
tyrannous. The majestic peruke of Louis XIV. was lifted by 
an audacious hand, which thus revealed the baldness so long 
concealed. No one noto believed in that Grand Monarque; 
least of all Goethe, who had Go/t von Berlichingen in his port¬ 
folio, and to whom Homer and Shakspeare were idols. “ Send 
me no more books,” writes Werther, “ I will no longer be led, 
incited, spurred by them. There is storm enough in this breast. 
I want a cradle-melody, and that I have in all its fulness in 
Homer. How often do I lull with it my raging blood to rest I ” 
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The Kestner Correspondence proves, what before was known, 
that Werther is full of biography, and that Goethe was then 
troubled with fits of depression following upon days of the 
wildest animal spirits. He was fond of solitude; and the 
lonely hours passed in reading, or making sketches of the 
landscape in his rough imperfect style. 

“ A marvellous serenity has descended on my spirit,” writes 
Werther, ‘‘to be compared only to the sweet mornings of 
spring which so charm my heart. I am alone, and here life 
seems delicious in this spot formed for natures like mine. 1 
am so happy, so filled with the calm feeling of existence, that 
my art suffers. I cannot sketch, yet never was 1 a greater 
painter than at this moment I When the dear valley clothes 
itself in vapour, and the sun shines on the top of my impene¬ 
trable forest and only a few gleams steal into its sanctuary, 
while I lie stretched in the tall grass by the cascade, curiously 
examine the many grasses and weeds, and contemplate the 
little world of insects with their innumerable forms and colours, 
and feel within me the presence of the Almighty who formed 
us after his own image, the breath of the All-loving who 
sustains us in endless bliss,—my friend, when my eyes are 
fixed on all these objects, and the world images itself in my 
soul like the form of a beloved, then I yearn and say; Ah! 
couldst thou but express that which lives within thee, that it 
should be the mirror of thy soul, as thy soul is the mirror 
of the Infinite God 1" 

The image of Frederika pursued him. It could only be 
banished by the presence of another. ‘‘When I was a boy,” 
he prettily says in a letter to Salzmann, ‘‘ I planted a cherry- 
tree, and watched its growth with delight. Spring frost killed 
the blossoms, and I had to wait another year before the 
cherries were ripe—then the birds ate them; another year the 
caterpillars—then a greedy neighbour—then the blight. Never¬ 
theless, when I have a garden again, I shall again plant a 
cherry-tree 1 ” He did so : 

•' And from Beauty passed to Beauty, 

Constant to a constant change."* 

The image which was to supplant that of Frederika was 
none other than that of the Charlotte Buff before mentioned. 
Two years before his arrival, her mother had died. The care 
of the house and children devolved upon her; she was only 

1 Monckton Milnes. 
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sixteen, yet good sense, housewifely aptitude, and patient 
courage carri^ her successfully through this task. She had 
for two years been betrothed to Kestner, secretary to the 
Hanoverian Legation, then aged four and-twenty : a quiet, 
orderly, formal, rational, cultivated man, possessing great 
magnanimity, as the correspiondence proves, and a dignity 
which is in nowise represented in the Albert of U trtAer, from 
whom we must be careful to distinguish him, in spite of the 
obvious identity of position. How Goethe came to know 
Kestner has already been seen; how he came to know Lotte 
may now be told.* The reader with IVerther in hand may 
compare the narrative there given with this extract from Kest- 
ner’s letter to a fnend. “It happened that Goethe was at a 
ball in the country where my maiden and I also were. I 
could only come late, and was forced to ride after them. My 
maiden, therefore, drove there in other society. In the carriage 
was Dr. Goethe, who here first saw I.ottchen. He has great 
knowledge, and has made Nature in her physical and moral 
aspects his principal study, and has sought the true beauty of 
both No woman here had pleased him. Lottchen at once 
fixed his attention. She is young, and although not regularly 
beautiful, has a very attractive face. Her glance is as bright 
as a spring morning, and especially it was so that day, for she 
loves dancing. She was gay, and in quite a simple dress. He 
noticed her feeling for the beauty of Nature, and her unforced 
wit,—rather humour than wit. He did not know she was 
betrothed. I came a tew hours later ; and it is not our custom 
in public to testify anything beyond friendship to each other. 
He was excessively gay (this he often i.s, though at other times 
melancholy); Lottchen quite fascinated him, the more so 
'because she took no trouble about it, but gave herself wholly 
to the pleasure of the moment. The next day, of course, 
Goethe called to inquire after her. He had seen her as a 
lively girl, fond of dancing and pleasure; he now saw her 
under another and a better aspect,—in her domestic quality.’’ 

To judge from her portrait, Lotte must, in her way, have 
been a charming creature: not intellectually cultivated, not 
poetical,—above all, not the sentimental girl described by 
Werther; but a serene, calm, joyous, open-hearted German 
maiden, an excellent housewife, and a priceless manager. 
Goethe at once fell in love with her. An extract from Kest- 

> Lone end Lottchen. it is perhipt not altogether lupetfluous to «dd. in 
the £ft*rounte dizmsutivcs of Cbar'.octe. 
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ner's account will tell us more. After describing his engage¬ 
ment to Lotte, he adds,—" She is not strictly a brilliant beauty, 
according to the common opinion; to me she is one: she is, 
notwithstanding, the fascinating maiden who might have hosts 
of admirers, old and young, grave and gay, clever and stupid, 
&c. But she knows how to convince them quickly that their 
only safety must be sought in flight or in friendship. One of 
these, as the most remarkable, I will mention, because he 
retains an influence over us. A youth in years (twenty-three), 
but in knowledge, and in the development of his mental powers 
and character, already a man, an extraordinary genius, and a 
man of character, was here,—as his family believed, for the 
sake of studying the law, but in fact to track the footsteps of 
Nature and Truth, and to study Homer and Pindar. He had 
no need to study for the sake of a maintenance. Quite by 
chance, after he had been here some time, he became ac¬ 
quainted with Lottchen, and saw in her his ideal: he saw her 
in her joyous aspect, but was soon aware that this was not her 
best side; he learned to know her also in her domestic posi¬ 
tion, and, in a word, became her adorer. It could not long 
remain unknown to him that she could give him nothing but 
friendship; and her conduct towards him was admirable. Our 
coincidence of taste, and a closer acquaintance with each other, 
formed between him and me the closest bond of friendship. 
Meanwhile, although he was forced to renounce all hope in 
relation to Lottchen, and did renounce it, yet he could not, 
with all his philosophy and natural pride, so far master him¬ 
self as completely to repress his inclination. And he has 
qualities which might make him dangerous to a woman, 
especially to one of susceptibility and taste. But Lottchen 
knew how to treat him so as not to encourage vain hope, and 
yet make him admire her manner towards him. His peace of 
mind sutfered: there were many remarkable scenes, in which 
Lottchen’s behaviour heightened my regard for her; and he 
also became more precious to me as a friend; but I was often 
inwardly astonished that love can make such strange creatures 
even of the strongest and otherwise the most self-sustained 
men. I pitied him, and had many inward struggles; for, on 
the one hand, I thought that I might not be in a position to 
make Ixrttchen so happy as he would make her; but, on the 
other hand, I could not endure the thought of losing her. 
The latter feeling conquered, and in Lottchen I have never 
once been able to perceive a shadow of the same conflict ” 
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Another extract will place this conflict in its true light:— 
“ I am under no further engagement to Lottchen than that 
under which an honourable man stands when he gives a young 
woman the preference above all others, makes known that he 
desires the like feeling from her, and when she gives it, receives 
from her not only this, but a complete acquiescence. This I 
consider quite enough to bind an honourable man, especially 
when such a relation lasts several years. But in ray case there 
is this in addition, that Lottchen and I have expressly declared 
ourselves, and still do so with pleasure, without any oaths and 
asseverations.” This absence of any legal tie Itetween them 
must have made Kestner’s position far more trying. It gives 
a higher idea both of his generous forbearance and of the 
fascination exercised by Goethe; for what a position I and 
how much nobility on all sides was necessary to prevent petty 
jealousies ending in a violent rupture I Certain it is that the 
greatest intimacy and the most affectionate feelings were kept 
up disturbance. Confident in the honour of his friend 

and the truth of his mistress, Kestner never spoiled the rela¬ 
tion by a hint of jealousy. Goethe was constantly in Lotte’s 
house, where his arrival was a jubilee to the children, who 
seized hold of him, as children always take loving possession 
of those who are indulgent to them, and forced him to tell 
them stories. It is a pleasant sight to see Goethe with chil¬ 
dren ; he always shows such hearty fondness for them; and 
these brothers and sisters of Lotte were doubly endeared to 
him because they belonged to her. 

One other figure in this Wetzlar set arrests our attention: it 
is that of a handsome blonde youth, with soft blue eyes and a 
settled melancholy expression. His name is Jerusalem, and he 
IS the son of the venerable Abbot of Riddagshausen.* He is 
here attached as secretary to the Brunswick Legation, a col- 
l^ue, therefore, of von Goud. He is deeply read in English 
literature, and has had the honour of Lessing’s friendship; a 
friendship subsequently expressed in the following terms, when 
Lessing, acting as his editor, wrote the preface to his Philo¬ 
sophical Essays: “When he came to Wolfenbiittel he gave me 
his friendship. I did not enjoy it long, but I cannot easily 
name one who in so short a space of time excited in me more 
aflecrion. It is true I only learned to know one side of his 
nature, but it was the side which explains all the rest. It was 

• No Catholic, u tbii mic iDifhl lean to imply, but« Protettiuil : hl> abbey, 
tecuUnied two ceolunes before, yielded bun only a title and revenues. 
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the desire for clear knowledge; the talent to follow truth to 
us last consequences; the spirit of cold observation; but an 
ardent spirit not to be intimidated by truth. . . . How sensi¬ 
tive, how warm, how active this young inquirer was, how true 
a nun among men, is better known to more intimate friends." 
The Essays which these words introduce are five in number; 
the titles are given below.' 

The melancholy of his disposition led him to think much 
of suicide, which he defended on speculative grounds. And 
this melancholy, and these meditations, were deepened by an 
unhappy passion for the wife of one of his friends. The issue 
of that passion we shall have to narrate in a future chapter. 
For the present it is enough to indicate the presence of this 
youth among the circle of Goethe’s acquaintances. They saw 
but little of each other, owing to the retiring sen.sitiveness of 
Jerusalem; probably the same cause had kept them asunder 
years before in [..eipsic, where they were fellow-students ; but 
their acquaintance furnished Goethe with material which he 
was afterwards to use in his novel. 

Jerusalem’s unhappy passion and Goethe’s unhappy passion, 
one would think, must have been a bond of union between 
them; but in truth Goethe's passion can scarcely have been 
called “unhappy”—it was rather a delicious uneasiness. 
Love, in the profound, absorbing sense, it was not. It was 
an imaginative passion, in which the poet was more implicated 
than the man. Lotte excited his im.igination; her beauty, her 
serene gaiety, her affectionate manners, charmed him; the 
romance of his position heightened the charm, by giving an 
untonscious security to his feelings. I am persuaded that if 
Lotte had been free, he would have fled from her as he fled 
from Frederika. In saying this, however, I do not mean that 
the impossibility of obtaining her gave him any comfort. He 
was restless, impatient, and, in a certain sense, unhappy. He 
believed himself to be desperately in love with her, when in 
truth he was only in love with the indulgence of the emotions 
she excited; a paradox which will be no mystery to those 
acquainted with the poetic temperament. 

Thus passed the summer. In August he made a little 


^ t. Dass die Sprache dem ersten Menseben durcb Wunder niebt mitgetheilt 
Min kann. n. ueber die Natur und den Ursprung der allgememefi und 
abetrakten BegrifTe. ill. Ueber die Freiheit. iv. Ueber die Mendels' 
•ohnsche Tbewie rom smnlicben VergnQgeo. ▼. Ueber die vermisebteo 
Empfindungea. 
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excursion to Giessen, to see Professor Hfipfner, one of the 
active writers in the Frankfurter Ge/ehrten Anteigtn. Charac¬ 
teristically he calls on the professor incognito, presenting him¬ 
self as a shy awkward student; which, as Hhpfner only knows 
him through correspondence, is facile enough. The comic 
scene ends by his jumping into the professor’s arms, exclaiming, 
“ 1 am Goethe! ” In Giessen, he found Merck. He per¬ 
suaded him to return to Wetzlar, to be introduced to Lotte. 
Merck came , but so far from undi rvaluing her, as the very 
inaccurate account in the Autohiogrtiphy would have us under¬ 
stand, Merck wrote to a friend : “J'ai trouv^ aussi I’amie de 
Goethe, cette fille dont il parle avec tant d’enthousiasme dans 
toutes ses leltres. Elle m^rite rc'ellement tout ce qu’il pourra 
dire du bien sur son compte.” * He exasperated Goethe by 
preferring the "Juno form" of one of her friendsfand pointing 
her out as the more worthy of attention, because she was dis¬ 
engaged. 'I'hat Goethe should have been offended, was in the 
order of things; but in the retrospective glance which he gave 
to this period in his old age, he ought to have detected the 
really friendly spirit animating Merck ; he ought not to have 
likened him to Mephistopheles; the more so as Merck’s re¬ 
presentations were really effectual, and hastened the denoue¬ 
ment. Every day made Goethe’s position less tenable. At 
last he consented to tear himself away, and accompany Merck 
in a trip down the Rhine. It was time. Whatever factitious 
element there may have been in his romance, the situation 
was full of danger; indulgence in such emotions would have 
created at last a real and desperate passion; there was safety 
but in flight. 

Merck left Wetzlar, having arranged that Goethe should 
join him at Coblentz. The following extracts from Kestner’s 
Diary will remind the reader of Goethe’s departure from 
Leipsic without saying adieu to Kathchen. His dislike of 
“scenes” made him shrink from those emotions of leave- 
taking usually so eagerly sought by lovers. 

"Sept, lotk, 1772. To-day Dr. Goethe dined with me in 
the garden ; I did not know that it was the last time. In the 
evening Dr. Goethe came to the teutsche Ilaus. He, Lottchen, 
and I, had a remarkable conversation about the future state; 
about going away and returning, &c., which was not begun by 
him, but by Lottchen. We agreed that the one who died first 


1 Bri^t dem FrtunJtskrfist von GoitMi, Htrdtr, Mini, p. 59^ 
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should, if he could, give information to the living, about the 
conditions of the other life. Go(!the was quite cast down, for 
he knew that the next morning he was to go.” 

"Sept. i\th, 177*. This morning at seven o’clock Goethe 
set off without taking leave. He sent me a note with some 
books. He had long said that about this time he would make 
a journey to Coblentz, where the pay-master of the forces, 
Merck, awaited him, and that he would say no good-byes, 
but set off suddenly. So I had expected it. But that I was, 
notwithstanding, unprepared for it, I have felt—felt deep in 
my soul. In the morning I came home. ‘Herr Dr. Goethe 
sent this at ten o’clock.’ I saw the books and the note, and 
thought what this said to me—‘ He is gone! ’—and was quite 
dejected. Soon after, Hans ' came to ask me if he were really 
gone? The 'Geheime Jidthin Langen had sent to say by a 
maid-servant: ‘It was very ill-mannered of Dr. Goethe to set 
off in this way, without taking leave.' Lottchen sent word 
in reply; ‘Why had she not taught her nephew better?’ 
Lottchen, in order to be certain, sent a box which she had of 
Goethe’s, to his house. He was no longer there. In the 
middle of the day the Geheime Rathm Langen sent word 
again : ‘ She would, however, let Dr. Goethe’s mother know 
how he had conducted himself.’ Every one of the children 
in the teutsehe Haus was saying : ‘ Doctor Goethe is gone / ’ In 
the middle of the day I talked with Herr von Born, who had 
accompanied him, on horseback, as far as Brunnfells. Goethe 
had told him of our evening’s conversation. Goethe had set 
out in very low spirits. In the afternoon I took Goethe's 
note to Lottchen. She was sorry about his departure; the 
tears came into her eyes while reading. Yet it was a satisfac¬ 
tion to her that he was gone, since she could not give him the 
affection he desired. We spoke only of him ; indeed, I could 
think of nothing else, and defended the manner of his leaving, 
which was blamed by a silly person; I did it with much 
warmth. Afterwards I wrote him word what had happened 
since his departure.” 

How graphically do these simple touches set the whole 
situation before us: the sorrow of the two lovers at the de¬ 
parture of their friend, and the consternation of the children 
on hearing that Dr. Goethe is gone! One needs such a 
picture to reassure us that the episode, with all its strange 
romance, and with ail its danger, was not really a fit of morbid 

> Otke of Lotte's brothers. 
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sentimentalism. Indeed, had Goethe been the sentimental 
Werther he has represented, he would never have had the 
strength of will to tear himself from such a position. He 
would have blown his brains out, as Werther did. On the 
other hand, note what a worthy figure is this of Kestner, 
compared with the cold Albert of the novel A less generous 
nature would have rejoiced in the absence of a rival, and 
forgotten, in its joy, the loss of a friend. But Kestner, who 
knew that his friend was his rival,—and such a rival, that 
doubts crossed him whether this magnificent youth were not 
really more capable of rendering Lotte happy than he himself 
was,—grieved for the absence of his friend I 

Here is Goethe’s letter, referred to in the passage just 
quoted from the Diary : 

“ He is gone, Kestner; when you get this note, he is gone! 
Give Lottchen the enclosed. I was quite composed, but your 
conversation has torn me to pieces. At this moment I can 
say nothing to you but farewell. If I had remained a moment 
longer with you I could not have restrained myself. Now I 
am alone, and to-morrow I go. O my poor head I ” 

This was the enclosure, addressed to Lotte . 

“ 1 certainly hope to come again, but God knows when 1 
Lotte, what did my heart feel while you were talking, knowing, 
as I did, that it was the last time I should sec you? Not the 
last time, and yet to-morrow I go away. He is gone 1 What 
spirit led you to that conversation ? When I was expected to 
say all I felt, alas I what I cared about was here below, was 
your hand, which I kissed for the last time. The room, which 
I shall not enter again, and the dear father who saw me to the 
door for the last time. I am now alone, and may weep; I 
leave you happy, and shall remain in your heart. And shall 
see you again; but not to-morro 7 ti is never! Tell my boys. 
He is gone. I can say no more." 


CHAPTER IV 

PREPARATIONS FOR WERTHER 

Having sent his luggage to the house of Frau von Laroche, 
where he was to meet Merck, he made the journey down the 
Lahn, on foot. A delicious sadness subdued his thoughts as 

E ««9 
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he wandered dreamily along the river banks; and the lovely 
scenes which met his eye solicited his pencil, awakening once 
more the ineffectual desire (which from time to time haunted 
him) of becoming a painter. He had really no faculty in this 
direction, yet the desire often suppressed now rose up in such 
a serious shape, that he resolved to settle for ever whether he 
should devote himself to the art or not. The test was curious. 
The river glided beneath, now flashing in the sunlight, now 
partially concealed by willows. Taking a knife from his 
pocket he flung it with his left hand into the river, having 
previously resolved that if he saw it fall he was to become an 
artist; but if the sinking knife were concealed by the willows 
he was to abandon the idea. No ancient oracle was ever 
more ambiguous than the answer now given him. The 
willows concealed the sinking knife, but the water splashed 
up like a fountain, and was distinctly visible. So indefinite 
an answer left him in doubt.' 

He wandered pleasantly on the banks till he reached Ems. 
and then journeyed down the river in a boat. The old Rhine 
opened upon him; and he mentions wuh peculiar delight 
the magnificent situation of Oberlahnstein, and, above all, the 
majesty of the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. On arriving at the 
house of Geheiinrath von La Roche, where he had been 
announced by Merck, he was most kindly received by this 
excellent family. His literary tendencies bound him to the 
mother; his joyousness and strong sense, to the father; his 
youth and poetry, to the daughters. The Frau von Laroche, 
Wieland’s earliest love, had written a novel m the Richardson 
style. Die GesekithU ties FrauUtns von Sternhetm ; and Schafer 
remarks that she probably gathered Merck, Goethe, and others 
into her house with a view to favourable criticisms of this 
novel. If this were her design, she succeeded with Goethe, 
who reviewed her book in the Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen. 
Whether this compliance was extorted by herself, or by the 
charms of her daughter Maxiiniliane, history saith not; certam 

1 Tbis mode of interrogattng fale recalls that strange passage m Rousseau's 
Confessions (Livre vi.), where he throws a stone at a uee: if he hits, it is a 
sign of salvation; if he misses, of damnation I Fortunately he hits; •'Ce 
qui, viritablenient, n'etais pas difficile, car j'avais eu le sr.in de le choisir fort 
gros el fort pris; depuis Ion je n ai plus doute de nion salue " Had Goette 
read this passage? The Confesssons appeared m tySS, that is, four years 
before this journey down the Lahn. Yet from a passage in one of his 
letters to the Frau von Stein, it seems as if be U)en, lySa, frrst lead the 
Coifustons, 
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it U that the dark eyes of the daughter made an impression 
on the heart of the young reviewer. She is the Mile. B. 
introduced in IVerthtr; but she is even still more interesting 
to us as the future mother of Bcttina. They seem to have 
looked into each other’s eyes, flirted and sentimentalised, as 
if no Ixrtte had been left in Wetzlar. Nor will this surprise 
those who have considered tlie mobile nature of our poet. 
He is miserable at moments, but the fulness of abounding life, 
the strength of victorious will, and the sensibility to new im¬ 
pressions, keep his cver-active nature from the despondency 
which killed Werther. He is not always drooping because 
Charlotte is another’s. He is open to every new impression, 
serious or gay. Thus, among other indications, we find him 
throwing off Pater Prey and Satyros, sarcasm and humour 
which are curious as products of the Werther period, although 
of no absolute worth ; and we follow him up the Rhine, in 
rompany with Merck and his family, leisurely enjoying Rhcin- 
Ws, St. Goar, Bacharach, Bingen, RIfeld, and Biberich,— 


•• The biendtnj; of all beauties , stream* and tJells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vtne. 

And chiefles.’s cables, breathing stern f.irewells 
From gray but leafy walls where Rum greenly dwells 

sketching as if life were a leisure summer day. 

He returned to Frankfurt, and busied himself with law, 
literature, and painting. Wandering Italians, then rare, brought 
casts of antique statues to Frankfurt; and with delighted eager¬ 
ness he purchased a complete set, thus to revive as much as 
possible the grand impression he received at Mannheim. 
Among his art-studies must be noted the attention bestowed 
on the Dutch painters. He began to copy some still-life 
pictures; one of these he mentions with pride, and what, 
think you, this one was?—a copy of a tortoiseshell knife-handle 
inlaid with silver! He has Gets von Berlichingen in his port¬ 
folio, and delights in copying a knife-handle I 

To law he devoted himself with greater assiduity than ever. 
His father, delighted at going tlirough the papers with him, was 
peculiarly gratified at this honourable diligence, and in his 
delight was willing to overlook the other occupations of “ this 
singular creature,” as he rightly named him. Goethe's literary 
plans were numerous, and the Frankfurt Journal gave him 
constant opportunities for expressing himself on poetry, theo¬ 
logy, and even politics. Very significant is the following 
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passage from one of these articles, in reply to the complaint 
that the Germans had no Fatherland, no Patriotism. “ When 
we have a place in the world where we can repose with our 
property, a field to nourish us, and a house to cover us, have 
we not there our Fatherland ? and have not thousands upon 
thousands in every city got this ? and do they not live happy 
in their limited sphere? Wherefore, then, this vain striving 
for a sentiment we neither have nor can have, a sentiment 
which only in certain nations, and in certain periods, is the 
result of many concurrent circumstances ? Roman patriotism 1 
God defend us from it, as from a giant 1 we could not find the 
stool upon which to sit, nor the bed on which to lie in such 
patriotism I ’’ He was also rewriting Gotz von Birluhingtn. 
He found, on re-reading the manuscript, that, besides the 
unities of time and place, he had sinned against the higher 
unity of composition. Hesavs,-- 

“In abandoning myself to my imagination, I had not 
deviated much in the beginning, and the first acts were pretty 
much as had been intended. In the following acts, however, 
and e.spocially towards the end, I was unconsciously led away 
by a singubr passion. In making Aldellieid so lovable, I had 
fallen in love with her myself,—my pen was unconsciously 
devoted to her alone,—the interest in her fate gained the pre¬ 
ponderance ; and as, moreover, Gotz, towards the end, has 
little to do, and afterwards only returns to an unhappy p.ir- 
ticipation in the Peasant War, nothing was more natural than 
that a charming woman should supplant him in the mind of 
the author, who, casting off the fetters of art, thought to open 
a new field. I was soon sensible of this defect, or rather this 
culpable superfluity, since my poetical nature always impelled 
me to unity. Instead of the biography of G6tz and German 
antiquities, I now confined my attention to my own work, to 
give it more and more historical and national substance, and 
to cancel that which was fabulous or passionate. In this I 
indeed sacrificed much, as the inclination of the man had to 
yield to the conviction of the artist. Thus, for instance, I had 
placed Aldelheid in a terrific nocturnal gipsy scene, where she 
produced a great effect by her beautiful presence. A nearer 
examination banished her; and the love affair between Franz 
and bis gracious lady, which was very circumstantially carried 
on in the fourth and fifth acts, was much condensed, and only 
the chief points indicated. 

" Without altering the manuscript, which I still possess 
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in its original shape, I determined to remite the whole, and 
did this with such actiTity, that in a few weeks I produced an 
entirely new version. It had never been my intention to have 
the second poem printed, as I looked upon this likewise at no 
more than a preparatory exercise, the foundation of a new 
work, to be accomplished with greater industry and delibera¬ 
tion. 

'' When I suggested my plans to Merck, he laughed at me, 
and asked what was the meaning of this perpetual writing and 
rewriting ? The work, he said, by this means, only becomes 
different, and seldom better; you must see what effect one 
thing produces, and then try something new. ‘ Be in time at 
the hedge, if you would dry your linen,’ he exclaimed, in the 
words of the proverb: hesitation and delay only make un¬ 
certain men. On the other hand, 1 pointed out how un¬ 
pleasant it would be to offer a bookseller a work on whi<h I 
had bestowed so much affection, and perhaps have it refused; 
for how would they judge of so young, nameless, and audacious 
an author? As my dread of the press gradually vani-shed, I 
wished to see printed my comedy l)te A/iischultiigen, upon 
which 1 set some value, but I found no publisher inclined to 
undertake it. 

“ Here the mercantile taste of my friend was at once excited. 
He proposed that we should publish at our own expense this 
singular and striking work, from which we should derive large 
profit. Like many others, he used often to reckon up the 
bookseller’s profit, which with many works was certainly great, 
es[Kcially if what was lost by other writings and commercial 
affairs was left out of the calculation. We settled that I 
should procure the paper, and that he should answer for the 
printing. To work we went, and I was pleased to see my 
wild dramatic sketch in clean proof sheets; it looked really 
better than I myself expected. We completed the work, and 
it was sent off in several parcels. It was not long before 
the attention it excited became universal. But as, with our 
limited means, the copies could not be forwarded, a pirated 
edition suddenly made its appearance. As, moreover, there 
could be no immediate return, especially in ready money, for 
the copies sent out, and as my treasury was not very flourish* 
ing at the time when much attention and applause was bestowed 
upon roe, 1 was extremely perplexed how to pay for the paper 
by means of which I had made the world acquainted with my 
talent. On the other hand, Merck, who knew better how to 
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help himself, was certain that all would soon come right again ; 
but I never perceived that to be the case.” 

There is some inaccuracy in the foregoing, which a com¬ 
parison of the first and second versions of the work will rectify. 
The changes he effected were very slight, and mainly consist 
in the striking out of the two scenes in which Adelheid plays 
so conspicuous a part. 

A greater inaccuracy, amounting to injustice, is contained 
in the passage about Herder, as we now learn from the Pos¬ 
thumous Papers of the latter, from which it is clear that he 
did greatly admire Golz, and wrote warmly of it to his betrothed, 
saying, “ you will have some heavenly hours of delight when 
you read it, for there is in it uncommon German strength, 
depth, and truth, although here and there it is rather schemed 
than artistically wrought {nur gedaeht)." Probably in writing 
to Goethe he was more critical, and, as usual with him, some¬ 
what pedagogic; but it is also probable that he was loud in 
praise, since the poet replies, “Your letter was a consolation. 
I already rank the work much lower than you do. Your 
sentence that Shakspeare has quite spoiled me, I admit to 
the full. The work must be fused anew, freed from its dross, 
and with newer, better metal cast again. Then it shall appear 
before you." He seems to have been nettled (not unnaturally) 
at the sentence, “ all is rather schemed than artistically 
wrought,” which, he says, is true of Emilia Galotti, and 
prevents his altogether liking it, although a masterpiece. 
Judging from a tolerably extensive acquaintance with authors 
in relation to criticism, I should think it highly probable that 
the longer Goethe pondered on Herder’s letter the fainter 
became his pleasure in the praise, and the stronger his irrita¬ 
tion at the blame. I have known a feeling of positive 
gratitude for a criticism, slowly change into an uneasy and 
almost indignant impression of injustice having been done. 
That Goethe did not, on reflection, so entirely concur with 
the objections he was at first ready to admit, appears from the 
fact that he did not recast his work. 

When Gdts appeared the eflect on the public was instan¬ 
taneous, startling. Its bold expression of the spirit of Freedom, 
its defiance of French criticism, and the originality no less than 
the power of the writing, carried it triumphant over Germany. 
It was pronounced a masterpiece in all the salons and in all 
the beer-houses of that uneasy time. Imitations followed 
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with amazing rapidity; the stage was noisy with the clang of 
chivalry, and the book shelves creaked beneath the weight of 
resuscitated Feudal Times. 

An amusing example of " the trade ” is mentioned by Goethe. 
A bookseller paid him a visit, and with the air of a man well- 
satisfied with his proposal, offered to give an ori/er for a d«zen 
plays in the style of for which a handsome honorarium 

should be paid. His offer was the more generous, because 
such was the slate of literature at this period, that, in spite of 
the success Getz achieved, it brought no money to its author 
—pirated editions circulating everywhere, and robbing him of 
his reward. Moreover, what the bookseller proposed was 
what the public expected. When once a writer has achieved 
success in any direction, he must continue in that direction, 
or peril his reputation. An opinion has been formed of him ; 
he has been classed; and the public will not have its classi¬ 
fication disturbed. Nevertheless, if he repeat himself, this 
unreasoning public declaims against his “poverty.” No man 
ever repeated himself less than Goethe. He did not model 
a statue, and then amuse himself with taking casts of it in 
different materials. He lived, thought, and suffered; and 
because he had lived, thought, and suffered, he wrote. When 
he had once expressed his experience in a work, he never 
recurred to it. I'he true artist, like the snake, casts his skin, 
but never resumes it. He works according to the impulse 
from within, not according to the demand from without. And 
Goethe was a genuine artist, never exhausting a lucky dis¬ 
covery, never working an impoverished vein. Every poem 
came fresh from life, coined from the mint of his experience 
Gotz is the greatest product of the Sturm und Drang move¬ 
ment. As we before hinted, this period is not simply one 
of vague wild hopes and retrospections of old German life, 
it is also one of unhealthy sentimentalism. Goethe, the great 
representative poet of his day—the secretary of his age—gives 
us masterpieces which characterise both the.se tendencies. 
Beside the insurgent Gotz, stands the dreamy Werther. And 
yet, accurately as these two works represent two active 
tendencies of that time, they are both far removed above 
the perishing extravagances of that nme; they are both ideal 
expressions of the age, and as free from the disease which 
corrupted it, as Goethe himself was free from the weakneu 
of his contemporaries. Wilkes used to say that he had never 
been a Wilkitc. Goethe was never a Werther. To appreciate 
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the distance which separated him and his works from his 
sentimental contemporaries and their works, we must study 
the characters of such men as Jacobi, Klinger, Wagner, and 
I^nz, or we must read such works as Woldemar. It will then 
be plain why Goethe turned with aversion from such works, 
his lown included, wlien a few years had cleared his insight 
and settled his aims. Then also will be seen the difference 
between genius which idealises the spirit of the age, and talent 
which panders to it.* 

It was, indeed, a strange epoch ; the unrest was the unrest 
of disease, and its extravagances were morbid symptoms. In 
the letters, memoirs, and novels, which still remain to testify 
to the follies of the age, may be read a self-questioning and 
sentimental introspection, enough to create in healthy minds 
a distaste both for sentiment and self-questioning. A factitious 
air is carried even by the most respectable sentiments; and 
many not respectable array themselves in rose-pink. Nature 
is seldom spoken of but in hysterical enthusiasm. Tears and 
caresses are prodigally scattered, and upon the slightest 
provocations. In Coburg an Order of Mercy and Expiation 
is instituted by sensitive noodles. Leuchsenring, whom 
Goethe satirised in Pater Prey as a professional senti¬ 
mentalist, gets up a secret society, and calls it the Order of 
Sentiment, to which tender souls think it a ]irivilege to belong. 
Friendship is fantastically deified; brotherly love draws 
trembling souls together, not on the solid grounds of affection 
and mutual service, but on entirely imaginary grounds of 
"spiritual communion”; whence arose, as Jean Paul wittily 
says, “an universal love for all men and beasts—except 
reviewers.” It was a sceptical epoch, in which everything 
established came into question. Marriage, of course, came 
badly off among a set of men who made the first command¬ 
ment of genius to consist in loving your neighbour and your 
neighbour’s wife. 

These were symptoms of disease; the social organisation 
was out of order; a crisis, evidently imminent, was heralded 
by extravagances in literature, as elsewhere. The cause of the 
disease was want of faith. In religion, in philosophy, in 
politics, in morals, this eighteenth century was ostentatious 
of its disquiet and disbelief. The old faith, which for so long 
had made European hfe an organic unity, and which in its 

1 As Karl QrSn epigrammatically says of Qoetbe and his contemporarie, 
**he wfts at o&c« patient and physician, they were patients and nothing else.* 
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tottering weakness had received a mortal blow from Luther, 
was no longer universal, living, active, dominant; its place of 
universal directing power was vacant; a new faith had not 
arisen. The French Kevolution was another crisis of that 
organic disturbance which had previously shown itself in 
another order of ideas,—in the Reformation. Beside this 
awful crisis, other minor crises are noticeable. Everywhere 
the same Biotestant spirit breaks through traditions in morals, 
in literature, and in education. Whatever is established, 
whatever rests on tradition, is questioned. The classics are 
no longer believed in ; men begin to maintain the doctrine of 
progress, and proclaim the superiority of the modems. Art 
is pronounced to be in iis nature progressive, lulucation is 
no longer permitted to pursue its broad traditional path; the 
methods which were excellent for the past, no longer suffice 
for the present; everywhere new methods rise up to ameliorate 
the old. The divine right of institutions ceases to gain 
credence. The individual claimed and proclaimed his free¬ 
dom : freedom of thought and freedom of act. Freedom is 
the watchword of the eighteenth century. 

Enough has been said to indicate the temper of those times, 
and to show why WerUnr was the expression of that temiier. 
Turning to the novel itself, we find it so bound up with the 
life of Its author, that the history of his life at this epoch is 
the record of the materials from which it was created ; we 
must, therefore, retrace our steps again to the point where 
(loethe left Wetxlar, and, by the aid of his letters to Kestner, 
follow the development of ibis strange romance. 

Gotz was published in the summer of 1773. It was in the 
autumn of 1772 that Goethe left Wetzlar, and returned home. 
His letters to Kestner and Charlotte are full of passionate 
avowals and tender reminiscences. The capricious ortho¬ 
graphy and grammar to be noticed in them, belong to a 
period when it was thought unworthy of a genius to conform 
to details so fastidious as correct spelling and good grammar; 
but the affectionate nature which warms these letter.s, the 
abundant love the writer felt and inspired, these belong to 
him, and not to his age. If a proof were wanted of (Joeihe’s 
loving disposition, we might refer to these letters, especially 
those addressed to the young brother of Charlotte. The 
reader of this biography, however, will need no such proof, 
and we may therefore confine ourselves to the relation of 
Goethe to the Kestners. “God bless you, dear Kestner,” 
*E 
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rum one of the early letters, "and tell Lotte that I often 
believe I can forget her; but then I have a relapse, and it 
is worse with me than ever.” He longs once more to be 
sitting at her feet, letting the children clamber over him. He 
writes in a strain of melancholy, which is as much poetry as 
sorrow: when a thought of suicide arises, it is only one among 
the many thoughts which hurry through his mind. There is 
a very significant passage in the Autobiography, which aptly 
describes his real state of mind: “ I had a large collection of 
weapons, and among them a very handsome dagger. This I 
placed by my bedside every night, and before extinguishing 
my candle I made various attempts to pierce the sharp point 
a couple of inches into my breast; but not being able to do 
it I laughed myself out of the notion, threw aside all hypo¬ 
chondriacal fancies, and resolved to live.” He played with 
suicidal thoughts, because he was restless, and suicide was a 
fashionable speculation of the day; but whoever supposes 
these thoughts of suicide were serious, has greatly misunder¬ 
stood him. He had them not, even at this jieriod ; and when 
he wrote IVerther he had long thrown o(T even the faint 
temptation of poetic longings for death. In October 177a 
the report reaches him that his Wet/.lar friend, Gou^, has shot 
himself: "Write to me at once about Gou< 5 ,” he says to 
Kestner; " / honour such an act, and pity mankind, and let 
all the Philisters make their tobacco-smoke comments on it 
and say: There, you see! Nevertheless, I hope never to 
make my friends unhappy by such an act, myself.” He was 
too full of life to do more than coquette with the idea of 
death. Here is a confession: “I went to Homburg, and 
there gained new love of life, seeing how much pleasure the 
appearance of a miserable thing like me can give such excellent 
people." On the 7th of November he suddenly appeared in 
Wetzlar with Schlosser, and stayed there till the loth, in a 
feverish, but delicious, enthusiasm. He writes to Kestner on 
reaching home: "It was assuredly high time for me to go. 
Yesterday evening I had thoroughly criminal thoughts as on 
the sofa. . . . And when I think how above all my hopes 
your greeting of me was, I am very calm. I confess I came 
with some anxiety. I came with a pure, warm, full heart, dear 
Kestner, and it is a hell-pain when one is not received in the 
same spirit as one bnngs. But so—God give you a whole 
life such as those two days were to me 1 ” 

The report of Gout’s suicide, before alluded to, turned out 
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to be false; but the suicide of Jerusalem was a melancholy 
fact Goethe immediately writes to Kcstner: 

“ Unhappy Jerusalem I The news was shocking, and un¬ 
expected ; it was horrible to have this news as an accompani¬ 
ment to the pleasantest gift of love. The unfortunate man 1 
But the devil, that is, the infamous men who enjoy nothing 
but the chaff of vanity, and have the lust of idolatry in their 
hearts, and preach idolatry, and cramp healthy nature, and 
overstrain and ruin the faculties, are guilty of this misery, of 
our misery. If the cursed parson is not guilty, God forgive 
me that I wish he may break his neck like Eli. The poor 
young man I When I came back from a walk, and he met 
me in the moonlight, I said to myself, he is in love. Lotte 
must still remember that I laughed about it. God knows, 
loneliness undermined his heart, and for seven years* his 
form has been familiar to me. I have talked little with him. 
When I came away, I brought with me a book of his; I will 
keep that and the remembrance of him .as long as I live.” 

Among the many inaccuracies of the Autobiography, there 
is one of consequence on the subject of Werther, namely, the 
assertion that it was the news of Jerusalem’s suicide which 
suddenly set him to work. The news reached him in October 
1772, and in November Kestner sent him the narrative of 
Jerus.alem’s last days. Not until the middle and end of 1773 
did he write Werther. In fact, the state of his mind at this 
period is by no means such as the Autobiography describes. 
Read this letter written in December: " That is wonderful I 
I was about to ask if Lenchen * had arrived, and you write to 
tell me she is. If 1 were only there I would nullify your dis¬ 
course, and astonish all the tailors ; I think I should be fonder 
of her than of Lotte. From the portrait she must be an 
amiable girl, much better than Lotte, if not precisely the . . . 
.‘ind I am free and thirsting/or love, I must try and come; 
yet that would not help me. Here am I once more in Frank¬ 
furt, and carry plans and fancies about with me, which I should 
not do if I had but a maiden.” In January he seems to have 
found a maiden, for he writes : " Tell Lotte there is a certain 
maiden here whom I love heartily, and whom I would choose 
before all others if I had any thought of marriage, and she also 
was bom on the iith January.* It would be pretty: such a 
pair 1 Who knows what God’s will is ? ” I agree with Viehoff 

* This '* 8«Tcn years ” refen to the first sight of feruialom at Leipstc. 

* A smer of Cfa^Iotte’s. ’ Lone'i )»rtbday. 
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against Diintz<;r, that this alludes to Anna Antoinette Gerock, 
a relation of Schlosser’s, who is known to have loved him 
passionately, and to have furnished some traits for Mignon. 
Clear it is that he is not very melancholy. “Yesterday I 
skated from sunrise to sunset. And I have other sources of 
joy which I can’t relate. Be comforted that I am almost as 
happy as people who love, like you two, that I am as full of 
hope, and that 1 have lately /(// some poems. My sister 
greets you, ray maiden also greets you, my gods greet you.” 
Thus we see, that, although Lotte’s picture hangs by his bed¬ 
side, although her image hovers constantly before him, and 
the Teuticht Haus is the centre of many yearning thoughts, he 
is not pining despondently for Charlotte. He has rewritten 
Giitt, and allowed Merck to carry it to the printer’s. He is 
living in a very merry circle, one figure in which is Antoinette 
Gerock, as we gather from a letter written in February 1773, 
a month after that in which ne refers to his “ m.iiden.” Here 
is the passage: “ At blaster I will send you a quite adven¬ 
turous novelty.’ My maiden greets Lotte. In character she 
has much of Lenchen, and my sister says resembles her por¬ 
trait. If we were but as much in love as you two—meanwhile 
I will call her my ‘ dear little wife,’ for recently she fell to me 
in a lottery as my wife." She was then only fifteen, and their 
relation to each other will be described in chap. vi. 

And now the day approaches when Lotte is to be married 
and leave Wetzlar. He writes to her brother Hans, begging 
him, when Lotte departs, to write at least once a week, that 
the connection with the Teutsche Haus may not be broken, 
although its jewel is carried away. He writes to Kestner to 
be allowed to get the wedding ring. “ I am wholly yours, but 
from henceforth care not to see you nor Lotte. Her portrait 
too shall away from my bedroom the day of her marriage, 
and shall not be restored till I hear she is a mother; and from 
that moment a new epoch begins, in which I shall not love 
her but her children, a little indeed on her account, but that’s 
nothing to do with it; and if you ask me to be godfather, my 
spirit shall rest upon the boy, and he shall make a foot of 
himself for a maiden like his mother.” Enclosed was this 
note to Lotte; “ .May my memory with this ring for ever 
remain with you in your happiness. Dear Lotte, some time 
hence we shall see each other again, you with this ring on your 


1 Gst%. 
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finger, and I as always thine. I know no name or bye-name 
to sign this with. You know me.” When the marriage takes 
place he writes to Kestner: “ God bless you; you have sur¬ 
prised me. I had meant to make a holy sepulchre on CJood 
Friday, and bury Lotte’s portrait. But it hangs still by my 
bed, and shall remain there till I die. Bo happy. Greet for 
me your angel, and Lenchen ; she shall lie the second Lotte, 
and it shall be as well with her. I wander in the desert where 
no water is, my hair is my shade, and my blood my spring." 
The bridesmaid brings him the bridal bouquet, a flower of 
which he sticks in his hat, as he walks to Darmst.idt, in a 
melancholy mood ; but to show that his passion for Charlotte 
was after all only a poetic passion, here is a passage in the 
letter he sent to Kestner immediately after the marriage : “ O 
Kestner, when have I envied you Lotte in the human sense ? 
for not to envy you her in the spiritual sense I must be an 
angel without lungs and liver. Nevertheless 1 must disclose 
a secret to you. I’liat you m,iy know and behold. When I 
attached myself to Lotte, and you know that I was attached 
to her from my he.art, Born talked to me about it, asptnple art 
wont to talk. ‘ If I were K. I should not like it. How can 
it end ? You quite cut him out I ’ and the like. Then I said 
to him in these very words, in his room, it was in the morn¬ 
ing ; ‘ The fact is, I am fool enough to think the girl some¬ 
thing remarkable; if she deceived me, and turned out to Ire 
as girls usually are, and used K. as capital in order to make 
the most of her charms, the first moment which discovered 
that to me, the first moment which brought her nearer to me, 
would be the last of our acquaintance,’ and this I protested 
and swore. And between ourselves, without boasting, I 
understand the maiden somewhat, and you know how I have 
felt for her and for everything she has seen and touched, and 
wherever she has been, and shall continue to feel to the end 
of the world. And now see how far I am envious, and must 
be so. For either I am a fool, which it is difficult to believe, 
or she is the subtlest deceiver, or then—Ixitte, the very Lotte 
of whom we are speaking.” A few days afterwards he write* : 
“ My poor existence is petrified to barren rock, 'I'his summer 
I lose all. Merck goes. My sister too. And I am alone.” 

The marriage of Cornelia, his much-loved sister, was to him 
a very serious matter, and her loss was not easily supplied. 
It came, too, at a time when other losses pained him. Lotte 
was married, Merck was away, and a dear friend had just died. 
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Nevertheless, he seems to have been active in plans. Among 
them was most probably that of a drama on Mahomet, which 
he erroneously places at a later period, after the journeys 
with Lavater and Basedow, but which Schafer, very properly, 
re.storcs to the year 1773, as Bole’s Annual for 1774 contains 
the Mahomets Song. Goethe has narrated in full the concep¬ 
tion of this piece, which is very grand; he tells us the idea 
arose within him of illustrating the sad fact, noticeable in the 
biographies of genius, that every man who attempts to realise 
a great idea comes in contact with the lower world, and must 
place himself on its level in order to influence it, and thus 
compromises his higher aims, and finally forfeits them. He 
chose Mahomet as the illustration, never having regarded him 
as an impostor. He had carefully studied the Koran and 
Mahomet’s life, in preparation. “ The piece,” he says, 
“ opened with a hymn sung by Mahomet alone under the 
open sky. He first adores the innumerable stars as so many 
gods ; but as the star god (Jupiter) rises, he offers to him, as 
the king of the stars, exclusive adoration. Soon after, the 
moon ascends the horizon, and claims the eye and heart of the 
worshipper, who, refreshed and strengthened by the dawning 
sun, is afterwards stimulated to new praises. But these 
changes, however delightful, are still unsatisfactory, and the 
mind feels that it must rise still higher, and mounts therefore 
to God, the One Eternal, Infinite, to whom all these splendid 
but finite creatures owe their existence. I composed this 
hymn with great delight; it is now lost, but might easily be 
restored as a cantata, and is adapted for music by the variety 
of its expression. It would, however, be necessary to imagine 
it sung according to the original plan, by the leader of a 
caravan with his family and tribe ; and thus the alternation of 
the voices and the strength of the chorus would be secured. 

“ Mahomet convert^, imparts these feelings and sentiments 
to his friends; his wife and Ali become unconditional dis¬ 
ciples. In the second act, he attempts to propagate this faith 
in the tribe; Ah still more zealously. Assent and opposition 
display themselves according to the variety of character. The 
contest begins, the strife becomes violent, and Mahomet flies. 
In the third act, he defeats his enemies, makes his religion the 
public one, and purifies the Kaaba from idols; but this being 
impracticable by force, he is obliged to resort to cunning. 
What tn his (haracter is earthly increases and develops itself; 
the divine retires and is obscured. In the fourth act, Mahomet 
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pursues his conquests, his doctrine becomes a means rather 
than an end, all kinds of practices are employed, nor are 
horrors wanting. A woman, whose husband has been con¬ 
demned by .Mahomet, poisons him. In the fifth act he feels 
that he is poisoned. His great calmness, the return to himself 
and to his better nature, make him worthy of admiration. He 
purifies his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, and dies. 

“ This sketch long occupied my mind ; for, according to 
my custom, I was obliged to let the conception perfect itself 
before I commenced the execution. All that genius, through 
character and intellect, can exercise over mankind, was therein 
to be represented, and what it gains and loses in the process. 
Several of the songs to be introduced in the drama, were 
rapidly composed; the only one remaining of them, however, 
is the Mahomet’s Gesang. This was to be sung by Ali, in 
honour of his master, at the apex of his success, just before 
the change resulting from the poison.” Of all his unrealised 
schemes, this causes me the greatest regret. In grandeur, 
depth, and in the opportunities for subtle psychological un- 
ravelment of the mysteries of our nature, it was a scheme 
peculiarly suited to his geniu.s. How many Clavigos and 
Stellas would one not have given for such a poem ? 

Maximiliane I.aroche had recently married Brentano, a 
Frankfurt merchant, a widower, many years her senior, with 
five children. Goethe became intimate at their house; and, 
as Merck writes, “ il joue avec les eiifaiis et .iccompagne le 
clavecin de madame avec la basse. M. Brentano, quoique 
assez jaloux pour un Italien, I’aiiiie et vi ut absolumeiit qu’il 
frequente la maison." The husband wanted his presence, 
often as an umpire in the disputes with his wife; and the wife, 
also, chose him umpire in her disputes with her husband ; nay, 
Merck hints, “ il a la petite Madame Brentano is consoler sur 
I’odeur de I’huile, du fromage, et des maniires de son mari.” 
So passed autumn and winter, in a tender relation, such a,s in 
those days was thought blameless enough, but such as modern 
writers cannot believe to have been so blameless. For my 
part I cannot disbelieve his own word on this matter, when 
he says; “ My former relation to the young wife, which was, 
properly speaking, only that of a brother to a sister, was re¬ 
sumed after marriage. Being of her own age, I was the only 
one in whom she beard an echo of those voices to which she 
had been accustomed in her youth. We lived in childish 
confidence; and, although there was nothing passionate in our 
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intercourse, it was painful, because she was unable to reconcile 
herself to her new condition.” If not passionate, the relation 
was certainly sentimental and dangerous. Hear how he writes 
to Frau Jacobi; “ It goes well with me, dear lady, and thanks 
for your double, triple letter. The last three weeks there has 
been nothing but excitement, and now we are as contented 
and happy as possible. 1 say we, for since the 15th of January 
not a branch of my existence has been solitary. And Fate, 
which I have so often vituperated, is now courteously entitled 
beautiful, wise Fate, for since my sister left me, this is the first 
gift that can be called an equivalent. The Max is still the 
same angel whose simple and darling qualities draw all hearts 
towards her, and the feeling I have for her—wherein her 
husband would find cause for jealousy—now makes the joy of 
my existence, lirentano is a worthy fellow, with a frank, 
strong character, and not without sense. The children are 
lively and good.” An anecdote, related by his mother to 
Bettina, gives us an amusing picture of him parading before 
Max. The morning was bright and frosty. “ Wolfgang burst 
into the room where his mother was seated with some friends; 

‘ Mother, you h.ave never seen me skate, and the weather is so 
beautiful to-day.’ I put on my crimson fur cloak, which had 
a long train, and was closed in front by golden clasps, and we 
drove out. There skated my son, like an arrow among the 
groups. 'I'he wind had reddened his cheeks, and blown the 
powder out of his brown hair. When he saw my crimson 
cloak he came towards our carriage and smiled coaxingly at 
me. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘what do you want?’ ‘Come, mother, 
you can’t be cold in tlie carriage, gue me your cloak.’ ‘ \’ou 
won’t put it on, will you?’ ‘ Certainly.’ I took it off, he put 
it on, threw the tram over his arm, and away he went over the 
ice like a son of the gods. Oh, Bettina, if you could have 
seen him I Anything so beautiful is not to be seen now ! I 
clapped my hands for joy. Never shall I forget him, as he 
darted out from under one arch of the bridge and in again 
tinder the other, the wind carrying the train behind him as he 
flew 1 Your mother, Bettina, was on the ice, and all this was 
to please her.” 

No thought of suicide in that breast I 
Quite in keeping with this anecdote is the spirit of the 
MtinMl farce Gotter, Helden, und Wteland, which is alluded to 
in this passage of a letter to Kestner, May 1774, and must 
therefore have been written some time before: “ My rough 
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joke against Wieland makes more noise than I thought. He 
behaves very well in the matter, as I hear, so that 1 am in the 
wrong." The origin of this farce was a strong feeling in the 
circle of Goethe’s friends, that Wieland had modernised, mis¬ 
represented, and traduced the Grecian gods and heroes. One 
Sunday afternoon “ the rage for dramatising everything " seized 
him, and with a bottle of Burgundy by his side he wrote off 
the piece just as it stands. The friends were in raptures with 
it. He sent it to I..enz, then at Strasburg, who insisted on its 
at once being printed. After some demurring, consent was 
given, and at Strasburg the work saw the light. In reading 
It, the public, unacquainted with the circumstances and the 
mood to which it owed its origin, unacquainted also with the 
fact of its never having been designed for publication, felt 
somewhat scandalised at its fierceness of sarcasm. But in 
truth there was no malice in it. Flushed with the insolence 
and pride of wit, he attacked a poet whom, on the whole, he 
greatly loved ; and Wieland took no offence at it, but reviewed 
it in the Teutsche Alerair, recommending it to all lovers of 
pasquinade,/rrrplfa.cf, and sarcastic wit. This reminds one of 
Socrates standing up in the theatre, when he was lampooned 
by Aristophanes, that the spectators might behold the original 
of the sophist they were hooting on the st.ige. Glitter, Helden, 
und l-Vte/and is really amusing, and under the mask of its 
buffoonery contains some sound and acute criticism.' The 
peculiarity of it, however, consists in its attacking Wieland for 
treating heroes unheroically, at a time when, from various 
parts of Germany, loud voices were raised against Wieland, as 
an immoral, an unchristian, nay, even an atheistical writer. 
Lavater called upon Christians to pray for this sinner; theo¬ 
logians forbade their followers to read his works ; pulpits were 
loud against him. In 1773 the whole Klopstock school rose 
against him ’ in moral indignation, and burned his works on 
Klopstock’s birthday. Very different was Goethe’s ire. He 
saw that the gods and heroes were represented in perruques 
and satin breeches, that their cheeks were rouged, their thews 
and sinews shrunk to those of a fetiUmattre; and against such 
a conception of the old Pagan life he raised his voice. 

“ I cannot blame you,” he writes to Kestner, ‘‘ for living in 
the world and making acquaintances amongst men of rank 

1 It called forth a retort, ThUrt, Menschtn, und Goelhe; which has nos 
falleo in my way. Cntics speak of it as personal, but worthless. 

s GerviHM 3 , IT. p. 385. 
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and influence. Intercourse with the great is always advan¬ 
tageous to him who knows properly how to use it. I honour 
gunpowder, if only for its power of bringing me a bird down 
out of the air. ... So in God’s name continue, and don’t 
trouble yourself about the opinions of others, shut your heart 
to antagonists as to flatterers. . . . O Kestner, I am in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, and if I have not you by my side, yet all the 
dear ones are ever before me. The circle of noble natures is 
the highest happiness I have yet achieved. And now. my 
dear Go!s, 1 trust in his strong nature, he will endure. He is 
a human ofi'spring with many sins, and nevertheless one of the 
best. Many will object to his clothing and rough angles ; yet 
I have so much applause that it astonishes me. I don’t think 
I shall soon write anything which will again find its public. 
Meanwhile I work on, in the hope that something striking in 
the whirl of things may be laid hold of.” 

On Christmas Day 1773, m answer to Kestner’s wish that 
he should come to H.anover and play a part there, he writes 
this noticeable sentence: “ My father would not object to my 
entering foreign service, and no hope or desire of an office 
detains me here—but, dear Kestner, the talents and poweis 
which / have, 1 need too mu<.h for my own aims; I am 
accustomed to act according to my instinct, and therewith can 
no prince be served ” In less than two years he was to accept 
service under a prince; but we shall see that he did so with 
full consciousness of what was required, and of what he could 
afford to give. 

The mention of that prince leads me to make an important 
correction in the date of the first acquaintance with him, 
erroneously placed in the December of 1774 by Goethe. It 
is useless to inquire how Goethe's memory could so have de¬ 
ceived him as to bring this important event in conjunction 
with his first acquaintance with Lili; the dates of the Knebel 
correspondence are beyond question. On the iith February 
Knebel paid him a visit, and informed him that the two 
princes, Karl August and Constantine, were desirous of seeing 
him. He went, and was received with flattering kindness, 
especially by Karl August, who had Just read Gotz. He 
dined with his royal hosts in a quiet way, and left them, 
having received and produced an agreeable impression. They 
were going to Mainz, whither he promised to follow them. 
His father, like a sturdy old burgher who held aloof from 
princes, shook his sceptical head at the idea of this visit. To 
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Mainz, however, the poet went a day or two afterwards, and 
spent several days with the young princes, as their guest. 
This was his first contact with men of high rank. 

In the following May he hears with joy that Lotte is a 
mother, and that her boy is to be called \Volfgang, after him ; 
and on the t6th of June he writes to Lotte: “I will soon 
send you a friend who has much resemblance to me, and 
hope you will receive him well; he is named Werther, and is 
and was—but that he must himself explain.” 

Whoever has followed the history thus far, moving on the 
secure ground of contemporary document, will see how vague 
and inaccurate is the account of the composition of Wert/ur 
given by its author, in his retrospective narrative. It was not 
originated by growing despair at the loss of Charlotte. It was 
not originated by tormenting thoughts of self-destruction. It 
was not to free himself from suicide that he wrote this story of 
suicide. All these several threads were woven into its woof; 
but the rigour of dates forces us to the conviction that IVcrther, 
although taken from his experience, was not written while that 
experience was being undergone. Indeed, the true philosophy 
of art would, a priori, lead us to the conviction that, although 
he cleared his “ bosom of the perilous stuff” by moulding this 
perilous stuff into a work of art, he must have essentially out¬ 
lived the storm before he painted it,—conquered his passion, 
and subdued the rebellious thoughts, before he made them 
plastic to his purpose. The poet cannot see to write when his 
eyes are full of tears; cannot sing when his breast is swollen 
with sighs, and sobs choke utterance. He must rise superior 
to his grief before he can sublimate his grief in song. The 
artist is a master, not a slave; he wirlds his passion, he is not 
hurried along by it; he possesses, and is not possessed. Art 
enshrines the great sadness of the world, but is itself not sad. 
The storm of passion weeps itself away, and the heavy clouds 
roll off in quiet masses, to make room for the sun, which, in 
shining through, touches them to beauty with its rays While 
pain is in its newness, it is pain, and nothing else; it is not 
Art, but Feeling. Goethe could not write Werlhrr before he 
had outlived Wertherism. It may have been, as he says, a 
“ general confession,” and a confession which brought him 
certain relief; but we do not confess until we have repented, 
and we do not repent until we have outlived the error. 

U'erther was written rapidly. “I completely isolated 
myself,” he says; “ nay, prohibited the visits of my friends. 
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and put aside everything that did not immediately belong to 
the subject Under such circumstances, and under so many 
preparations in secret, I wrote it in four weeks, without any 
scheme of the whole, or treatment of any part being previously 
put on paper.” It is of this seclusion Merck writes: ” I.e 
grand succes que son drame a eu lui tourne un peu la tfte. 
II se d^tache de tous ses amis, et n’existe que dans les com¬ 
positions qu'il prepare pour le public.” 

It is a matter of some interest to ascertain the exact truth 
respecting the date of the composition of Werther. As before 
stated, his own account is manifestly inaccurate; and the only 
thing which renders it difficult to assign the dates with tolerable 
precision, is his statement that it was written in four weeks, 
without any scheme of the whole or treatment of any part 
having been previously put on paper. If we consent to be¬ 
lieve that his memory in this case deceived him, the corre¬ 
spondence of the period furnishes hints from which we may 
conclude that in 1772, on the arrival of the news about Jeru¬ 
salem's suicide, he made a general sketch, either in his mind 
or on paper: and that during the following year he worked at 
It from time to time. In June 1773, he writes to Kestner • 
“ And thus I dream and ramble through life, writing plays and 
novels, and the like.” In July he writes : “ I am working my 
own situation into art for the consolation of gods and men. I 
know what Lotte will say when she sees it, and I know what I 
shall answer her.” The word in the original is Schauspiel — 
play, drama; Viehoff suggests that he does not mean drama, 
but a work which will bring his situation zur Schaiv —before 
the public eye. In September of the same year, he writes: 
" You are always by me when I write. At present, I am 
working at a novel, but it gets on slowly.” In November 
Frau Jacobi writes to him, acknowledging the receipt of a 
novel, in manuscript, no doubt, which delights her. In 
February 1774, Merck writes of him: “Je pr^vois qu’un 
roman, qui paraltra de lui k pkques, sera aussi bien reiju que 
son drame.” As we have nowhere a hint of any other novel, 
besides Werther, at this epoch, it is difficult to resist the 
evidence of these dates; and we must, therefore, conclude 
that the assertion in the Autobiography is wholly inexact. 

In September 1774 he wrote to Lotte, sending her a copy of 
Werther: "Lotte, how dear this little book is to me thou wilt 
feel in reading it, and this copy is as dear to me as if it were 
the only one in the world. Thou must have it, Lotte; I have 
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kissed it a hundred times; have kept it locked up that no one 
might touch it. O, Lotte I And I beg thee let no one except 
Meyers see it yet; it wUl be published at the Leipsic fair. I 
«ish each to read it alone,—thou alone,—Kestner alone,—and 
each to write me a little word about it. I^tte, adieu Lotte I " 
Let us now take a glance at this work, which startled 
Europe, and which for a long while was all that Europe knew 
of Goethe.* 


CHAPTER V 

WERTHER 

Aujourdhuithamme dhire immensiment, mats il vtut faibliment: 
In these words Guizot has written an epigraph for IVerthtr; 
a book composed out of a double history, the histor)’ of its 
author’s experience, and the history of one of his friends. 

The story of Jerusalem, whom he met in the Wetzlar circle, 
furnished Goethe with the machinery by which to introduce 
his own experience. He took many of the details from 
Kestner’s long letter, sent shortly after the catastrophe; the 
letter may therefore be here abridged, as an introduction to 
the novel. Jerusalem, melancholy by temperament, was 
unhappy during the whole of his Wetzlar residence. He 
had been denied admittance into the high diplomatic society 
to which his position gave him claims; he had been in un¬ 
pleasant relations with his ambassador, whose secretary he 
was; and he had fallen in love with the wife of his friend. 
Thus oppressed, he shunned company, was fond of long 
moonlight walks, and once lost himself in the wood, wander¬ 
ing about the whole night. But he was solitary, even in 
his grief, told none of his friends the causes of his melan¬ 
choly, and solaced himself with novels—the wretched novels of 
that day. To these he added all the tragedies he could get 
hold of; English writers, especially the gloomy writers; and 
various philosophical works. He wrote also essays, one on 
suicide, a subject which greatly occupied him Mendelssohn’s 
Phadon was his favourite work.® When the rumour reached 

I Scott, in prefaang bis translation of Goit, says: “ It was written by the 
iUeant author of the Sorrvwj of WtrtJur." 

* Goethe, it will be remembered, in Stnuburg, made an analysis of this 
work, contrasting it with PUto's. 
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Wetzlar of Gout's suicide he said that Gou^ was not a fit man 
for such a deed, but defended the act. A few days before his 
own unhappy end he was talking with Schleimitz about suicide, 
and said, “ It would be a bad look out, however, if the shot 
were not to take effect 1 " The rest of the narrative must be 
told in Kestner’s own words, the simple circumstantial style 
best fitting such a history. 

"Last Tuesday he comes with a discontented look to Kiel- 
mansegge, who was ill. The latter asks how he is ? ‘ Better 

than I like to be.’ He also that day talked a good deal about 
love, which he had never done before; and then about the Frank¬ 
furter Zeitung, which had for some time pleased him more 
than usual. In the afternoon (Tuesday) he goes to Secretary 
H.’s. Until eight o’clock in the evening they play tarock 
together. Annchen Brandt was also there; J erusalem ac¬ 
companied her home. As they walk, Jerusalem often 
strikes his forehead, gloomily and repeatedly says; If one 
were but dead—if one were but in heaven 1 ’ Annchen 
joked him about it; he bargains for a place by her side in 
heaven, and at parting he says: ‘ It is agreed, then, that I 
shall have a place by you in heaven.’ 

“ On Wednesday, as there were great doings at the Crown 
Prince, and everybody invited everybody, he went there to 
dinner, though he generally dined at home, and he brought 
Secretary H. with him. He did not behave there otherwise 
than usual; if anything, he was more cheerful. After dinner. 
Secretary H. takes him home with him to see his wife. They 
take coffee; Jerusalem says to Mrs. H.: ‘ Dear Mrs. H., this 
is the last coffee I shall drink with you.’ She thinks it a joke, 
and answers in that tone. The same afternoon (Wednesday) 
Jerusalem w.as alone at H.’s: what took place there is unknown; 
perhaps herein lies the cause of what followed. In the evening, 
just as it was dark, Jerusalem comes to Garbenheim, into the 
usual inn, asks whether anyone is in the room above ? On 
the answer, No, he goes up, soon comes down again, goes 
put into the yard, towards the left, comes back after a little 
while, goes into the garden , it becomes quite dark, he remains 
there a long time, the hostess makes her remarks upon this, 
he comes out of the garden, goes past her with hasty steps, all 
without saying a word, into the yard, hurrying straight away 
from it 

" In the meantime, or still later, something passed between 
H. and his wife, concerning which H. confides to a female 
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friend that they quarrelled a little about Jerusalem: and hit 
»nfe at last desired that he would forbid him the house, where¬ 
upon he did so the following day, in a note. 

“[It is said' that Secretary H. has given secret information 
that on the Wednesday before Jerusalem's death, when he was 
with H. and his wife taking coffee, the husband was obliged 
to go to the ambassador. When he returns, he observes an 
extraordinary seriousness in his wife, and a silence in Jerusalem, 
which appear strange to him, especially as he finds them 
so much changed after his return. Jerusalem goes away. 
Secretary H. makes his observations on the above-mention^ 
circumstances ; he contracts suspicion that something injunous 
to him may have happened in his absence ; for he is very 
suspicious and jealous. Nevertheless, he puts on a composed 
and cheerful air, and determines to put his wife to the test. 
He says: Jerusalem has often invited him to dinner; what 
does she think of their asking Jerusalem for once to dine 
with them ? She, the wife, answersNo; and she must 
entirely break off intercourse with Jerusalem ; he begins to 
behave in such a way that she must altogether avoid his 
society. And she held herself bound to tell him, her husband, 
what had passed in his absence. Jerusalem had thrown him¬ 
self at her feet, and had wanted to make a formal declaration 
of love to her. She was naturally indignant at this, and had 
uttered many reproaches to him, &c. She now desired that 
her husband would forbid him, Jerusalem, the house, for she 
could and would neither see nor hear anything more of him. 

“ Hereupon, it is said, H. the next morning wrote the note 
to Jerusalem, &c.] 

“ In the night of Wednesday-Thursday he got up at two 
o’clock, awakened the servant, said he could not sleep, he was 
not well, has a fire lighted, tea made, yet is afterwards, to all 
appearance, very well. 

“ Thursday morning. Secretary H. sends Jerusalem a note. 
The maid will not wait for an answer, and goes away. Jerusa¬ 
lem has just been shaved. At eleven o’clock Jerusalem sends 
a note to Secretary H., who docs not take it from the servant, 
and says he requires no answer, he cannot enter into any 
correspondence, and besides they saw each other every day 
at the office. When the servant brings back the note un¬ 
opened, Jerusalem throws it on the table and says; Very 

> The paaage m brackets occurs ia a sabeequent lettir; it it inserted here 
to give the story contmuity. 
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good. (Perhaps to make the servant believe that it related 
to some indifferent matter.) 

“ In the middle of the day he dines at home, but takes little 
—some soup. At one o’clock he sends a note to me, and at 
the same time one to his ambassador, m which he begs the 
latter to send him his money for this (or the following) month. 
The servant comes to me. I am not at home, nor is my 
servant. Jerusalem in the meantime is gone out, comes 
home about a quarter-past three, the servant gives him the 
note again. Jerusalem asks him why he did not leave it at 
my house with some maid-servant? He replies, because it 
was open and unsealed. Jerusalem: That was of no con¬ 
sequence, every one might read it; he must take it again. The 
servant thinks himself hereby warranted to read it also, reads it, 
and then sends it by a boy who waits in the house. I, in the 
meantime, had come home; it might be half-past three when 
I received the following note: ‘ Might 1 beg of you to lend me 
your pistols for a journey which I am about to take?—J.’' 
As I knew nothing of all this that I have told you, or of his 
principles, having never had any particular intercourse with 
him, I had not the least hesitation in sending him the pistols. 

‘‘ The servant had read in the note that his master intended 
to make a journey, and indeed the latter had himself told him 
so, also had ordered everything for his journey the next morn¬ 
ing at six o’clock, even the Jnsiur, without his (the servant’s) 
knowing whither, or with whom, or in what way. But as 
Jerusalem always kept his engagements secret from him, this 
did not arouse his suspicion. Nevertheless he thought to 
himself: ‘ Is master jierhaps going secretly to Brunswick, 
leaving me here alone?’ &c. He had to take the pistols to 
a gunmaker’s to get them loaded. 

“ The whole afternoon Jerusalem was busy alone ; rummaged 
among his papers, wrote, walked, as the people below in the 
house heard, rapidly up and down the room. He also went 
out several times, and paid his small debts; he had taken a 
pair of ruffles, he said to the servant; they did not satisfy him, 
he must return them to the tradesman; if he dijl, not like to 
take them again, there was the money for them, which in fact 
the tradesman preferred. 

“About seven o’clock the Italian master came to him. He 

* " Durft Uh Bw, wokl $u eintr vorhabendtn Reist um thrt Pistpkm 

gtkorsamst trtu<k*n f” The Gcrtuao epistolary forms of civility are not 
translatable. 
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found him restless and out of humour. He complained that 
he had his hypochondriasis again strongly, and about various 
things; said also, that the best he could do would be to take 
himself out of the world. The Italian urged upon him very 
seriously that such passions must be repressed by philosophy, 
&c. Jerusalem: That it not so easily done; he would rather 
be alone to-day, he might leave him, &c. The Italian: He 
must go into society, amuse himself, &c. Jerusalem: Well, 
he was going out again. The ll.ilian, seeing the pistols on 
the table, is anxious about the result, goes away at eight 
o’clock and to Kielmansegge, to whom he talks of nothing 
but Jerusalem, his restlessness and discontent, without how¬ 
ever mentioning his anxiety, because he believed that he 
might be laughed at for it. 

“The servant went to Jertisalem to take off his boots. But 
he said, he was going out again ; as he really did, before the 
Silberthor on the Starke Weide and elsewhere in the streets, 
where, with his hat pressed over his eyes, he rushed by several 
persons, with rapid steps, without seeing any one. He was 
also seen about this tunc standing a long time by the river, in 
a position as if he nie.int to throw himself in (so they say). 

“ Before nine o’clock he comes home, says to the servant 
that there must be more fuel put in tlie stove, because he shall 
not go to bed yet, also tells him to get everything ready for 
six o'clock in the morning, and has a pint of wine brought to 
him. The servant, that he may be ready very earlv, because 
his master was always very punctual, goes to bed in his clothes. 

" A% soon as Jerusalem was alone, he seems to have pre¬ 
pared everything for the dreadful deed. He tore up his cor¬ 
respondence and threw it under the table, as I h.ave myself 
seen. He wrote two letters, one to his relations, the other 
to H.; it is thought also that he wrote one to the ambas 
sador Hbffler, which the latter perhaps suppresses. 'I'hey lay 
on the writing-table. The first, which the medical man saw 
the next morning, contained in substance only what follows, 
as Dr. Held, who read it, related to me; 

“ ‘ Dear father, dear mother, dear sisters and brother-in-law, 
forgive your unhappy son and brother; God, God bless you 1 ’ 

“ In the second, he entreated H. for forgiveness that he had 
disturbed the peace and happiness of his married life, and 
created dissension between this dear couple, &c. At first 
his inclination for H.’s wife had been only virtuous, &c. It 
is said to have been three sheets long, and to have ended 
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thus:—‘One o’clock. In the other life we shall see each 
other again.’ (In all probability he shot himself immediately 
on finishing this letter.) ” 

The sensation produced in Wetzlar by this suicide was 
immense. People who had scarcely seen Jerusalem were 
unable to quiet their agitation; many could not sleep; the 
women especially felt the deepest interest in the fate of this 
unhappy youth ; and /PirrMo-found a public ready for it. 

With these materials in hand, let us take up the novel to 
see how Goethe employs them. Werther is a man who, not 
having yet learned self-mastery, imagines that his immense 
desires are proofs of immense superiority; one of those of 
whom it has been wittily said that they fancy themselves great 
painters because they paint with a big brush. He laughs 
at all rules, whether they be rules of Art, or rules which 
Convention builds like walls around our daily life. He hates 
order—in speech, in writing, in costume, in office. In a word, 
he hates all control. Gervinus remarks that he turns from 
men to children because they do not pain him, and from 
them to Nature because she does not contradict him ; from 
truth to poetry, and m poetry from the clear world of Homer 
to the formless world of Ossian. Very characteristic of the 
epoch is the boundless enthusiasm inspired by Ossian, whose 
rhetorical trash the Germans hailed as the finest expression 
of Natures poetry. Old Samuel Johnson’s stern, clear sense 
saw into the very heart of this subject when he said, “ Sir, 
a man might write such stuff for ever if he would but abandon 
his mind to it." It is abandonment of the mind, throwing 
the reins on the horse’s neck, which makes such writing 
possible; and it was precisely this abandonment to impulse, 
this disregard of the grave remonstrances of reason and good 
sense, which distinguished the Werther epoch. 

Werther is not Goethe. Werther perishes because he is 
wretched, and is wretched because he is so weak. Goethe 
was “king over himself.” He saw the danger, and evaded 
it; tore himself away from the woman he loved, instead of 
continuing in a dangerous position. Yet although Werther is 
not Goethe, there is one part of Goethe living in Werther. 
This is visible in the incidents and language as welt as in the 
character. It is the part we see reappearing under the various 
masks of Weislingen, Clavigo, Faust, Fernando, Edward, 
Meister, and Tasso, which no critic will call the same lay 
figure variously drap^, but which every critic must see belong 
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to one and the same genus: men of strong desires and weak 
volitions, wavering impressionable natures unable to attain 
self-mastery. Goethe was one of those who are wavering 
because impressionable, but whose wavering is not weakness; 
they oscillate, but they return into the direct path which their 
wills have prescnbed. He was tender as well as impression¬ 
able. He could not be stern, but he could be resolute. He 
had only therefore, in imagination, to keep in abeyance the 
native force of resolution which gave him mastery, and in 
that abeyance a weak wavering character stood before him, 
the original of which was himself. 

When a man delineates himselt, he always shrinks from a 
complete confession. Our moral nature has Us modesty. 
Strong as the impulse may be to drag into light that which lies 
hidden in the recesses of the soul, pleased as we may be to 
create images of ourselves, we involuntarily keep back some¬ 
thing, and refuse to identify ourselves with the creation. There 
are few things more irritating than the pretension of another 
to completely understand us. Hence authors never thoroughly 
portray themselves. Byron, utterly without self-command, 
IS fond of heroes proud and self-containing. Goethe, the 
strongest of men, makes heroes the footballs of circumstance. 
But he also draws from his other half the calm, self-sustaining 
characters. Thus we have the antithesis of Gotz and Weis- 
lingen—Albert and Werther—Carlos and Clavigo—Jarno and 
Meister—Antonio and Tasso—the Captain and Edward; and 
deepened in colouring, Mephistopheles and Faust. 

IVtrt/ier is not much read nowadays, especially in F.ngland, 
where it labours under the double disadvantage of a bad name 
and an execrable translation. Yet it is well worth reading in 
the original, where it will be found very unlike the notion of it 
current among us. I remember many years ago reading it in 
the execrable English version with astonishment and contempt; 
this contempt remained, until accidentally falling in with a 
Spanish translation, the exquisite beauty of the pictures changed 
my feeling into admiration, and Goethe’s own wonderful prose 
afterwards fixed that admiration for ever. It is a masterpiece 
of style; we may look through German literature in vain for 
tuch clear sunny pictures, fulness of life, and delicately managed 
simplicity. Its style is one continuous strain of music, which, 
restrained within the limits of prose, fulfils all the conditions 
of poetry; dulcet as the sound of falling waters, and as full of 
tweet melancholy as an autumnal eve. 
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Nothing can be simpler than the structure of this ^k, 
wherein, as M. Marmier well remarks,> every detail is so 
arranged as to lay bare the sufferings of a diseased spirit 
Werther arrives at his chosen retreat, believing himself cured, 
and anticipating perfect happiness. He is painter and poet. 
The fresh spring mornings, the sweet cool evenings, soothe 
and strengthen him. He selects a place under the limes to read 
and dream away the hours. There he brings his pencil and 
his Homer. Everything interests him—the old woman who 
brings his coffee, the children who play around him, the story 
of a poor family. In this serene convalescence he meets with 
Charlotte, and a new passion agit,ites his soul. His simple 
uniform existence becomes changed. He endeavours by bodily 
activity to charm away his desires. The days no longer 
resemble each other: now ecstatic with hope, now crushed 
with despair. Winter comes; cold, s.id, gloomy. He must 
away. He depart.s, and mingles with the world, but the world 
disgusts him. The monotony and emptiness of official life 
are intolerable to his pretensions ; the parchment pride of the 
noblesse is insulting to his sense of superiority. He returns to 
the peaceful scene of his former contentment, and finds indeed 
Charlotte, the children, his favourite woods and walks, but not 
the calmness which he seeks. The hopelessness of his position 
overwhelms him. Disgusted with the world—unsatisfied in his 
cravings—he dies by his own hand. 

Rosenkrantz—in the true spirit of that criticism which seeks 
everywhere for meanings more recondite than the author 
dreamt of—thinks that Goethe exhibits great art in making 
Werther a diplomatist, because a diplomatist is a man of 
shams {schetntkuer) ; but the truth is, Goethe made him 
precisely what he found him. His art is truth. He is so 
great an artist that the simplest realities have to him signific¬ 
ance. Charlotte cutting bread and butter for the children— 
the scene of the ball—the children clinging round Werther for 
sugar, and pictures of that kind, betray so little inventive 
power, that they have excited the ridicule of some English 
critics to whom poetry is a thing of pomp, not the Ireautiful 
vesture of reality. The beauty and art of Werther is not in 
the incidents (a Dumas would shrug despairing shoulders 
over such invention), but in the representation. What is Art 
but Representation ? ’ 

' Etudts sur GoetJu^ p. ii. 

• "L'art n'tjt /onm*," myt George Sand, with a troth few critice 
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The effect of Werthtr was prodigious. “ That nameless 
unrest,” says Carlyle, “ the blind struggle of a soul in bond.age, 
that high, sad, longing discontent which was agitating every 
bosom, had driven Goethe almost to despair. All felt it; he 
alone could give it voice. And here lies the secret of his 
popularity ; in his deep, susceptive heart he felt a thousand 
times more keenly what every one was feeling ; with the 
creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, he bodied it 
forth into visible shape, gave it a local habitation and a name; 
and so made himself the spokesman of his generation. 
Werther is but the cry of that dim, rooted pain under which 
all thoughtful men of a certain age were languishing : it paints 
the misery, it passionately utters the complaint; and heart 
and voice all over Europe loudly and at once respond to it. 
True It prescribes no remedy; for that was a far different, far 
harder enterprise, to which other years and a higher culture 
were required ; but even this utterance of pain, even this little, 
for the present is grasped at, and with eager sympathy appro¬ 
priated in every bosom. If Byron's life weariness, his moody 
melancholy, and mad, stormful indignation, borne on the tones 
of a wild, and quite artless melody, could pierce so deep into 
many a British heart, now that the whole matter is no longer 
new—is indeed old and trite—we may judge with what vehe¬ 
ment acceptance this Werther must have been welcomed, 
coming, as it did, like a voice from the unknown regions ; the 
first thrilling peal of that impassioned dirge which, in country 
after country, men’s ears have listened to till they were deaf to 
all else. For Werther, infusing itself into the core and whole 
spirit of literature, gave birth to a race of sentimentalists who 
have raged and wailed in every part of the world, till the 
better light dawned on them, or, at worst, exhausted nature 
laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered that lamenting was 
unproductive labour. These funereal choristers, in Germany, 
a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as well as tearful class, were 
named the Kra/tmanner, or Powermen ; but have long since, 
like sick children, cried themselves to rest.”' 

Perhaps there never was a fiction which so startled and 
enraptured the world. Men of all kinds and classes were 
moved by it. It was the companion of Napoleon, when in 

have penetrated ; let me add Goethe's own opinion—surely of weight in such 
matters: " None will comprehend the simple truth that the highest, the only 
operation of art is represenution ” {Gestaltun^. 
t Mitctlianus, vol. 1 p. 274. 
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Egypt; it penetrated into China. To convey in a sentence 
its wondrous popularity, we may state that in Germany it 
became a people’s book, hawked about the streets, printed on 
miserable paper, like an ancient ballad ; and in the Chinese 
empire, Charlotte and Werther were modelled in porcelain.' 

Objectors of course there were. Lessing, for example, who 
neither suffered from the disease of the epoch, nor tolerated 
any approach to sentimentality, thought so fiery a production 
ought to have a cold epilogue to counteract it. “ Do you 
believe,” he wrote, “that any Roman or Grecian youth would 
thus and therefore have committed suicide? Certainly not. 
They knew how to guard themselves from the extravagancies 
of love, and in the days of Socrates such an kotox^ 

whom Tt ToX/i^v irapa impelled, would scarcely be par¬ 

doned even by a girl. Such little-great questionable originals 
only suit our Christian culture, which knows so well how to 
transform a corporeal necessity into a spiritual perfection. So, 
worthy Goethe, let us have a concluding chapter; and the 
more cynical the better.”' This is a misstatement of the 

J While m Italy, he received a letter from a young Frenchman, who said : 
*' Om, Monsieur, je vous dois la meilleure action dc m<\ vie, par consequent, la 
racine dc plusieurs autres, ct pour moi votre livre cst bon. Si j’avais le bon* 
heur d'habitcr le meme pays que vous, j’lrais vous embrasser, et vous dire men 
secret; mats malheureusemcnt j>n habitc un oil personne nc croirait au motif 

3 ui vient de me determiner 4 ceite demarche. Soye* satisfait, Monsieur, 
'avoir pu A trois cents lieucs de votre demeure ramcner le coeur d'un jeune 
homme A Tbonnitet^J ct A la veriu, toute unc famille va filre tranquille, ct mon 
coBur joult d’unc bonne action.” 

Let me nol forget the visit of his English admirer, who accosted him on the 
stairs with “ You must be the author of adding that be could not 

wait a moment longer, all be wanted to say was this: " I will not repeat what 
you must have heard from thousands, for indeed your work has not affected 
me so much as it has others ; but uhen I think what it required to write such 
a l>ook, 1 am lost in astonishment.” Having eased his mmd of this weight, he 
wished Goethe a hearty farewell, and ran down stairs. 

A similar story is told by Schiller in a letter to Korner. “A shnvelled 
figure entered my room, and asked me il I was not Councillor Schilier. I 
replied in the affirmative. ' I beard that you were here, and could not restrain 
myself from seeing the author of Don Carlos' ' Gehorsanur Dientrt your 
roost obedient servant,’said I; ’ whom have I the hon'^ur of addressing ?*1 
have not the happiness of bring known to you. My name is V'ulpius.' ' I am 
Indebted to you for your politeness ; unluckily, I have an engagement.' * Ob, 
sir, I beg you won’t mention tl. I am quite satisfied with having seen you.'”— 
Brufu'tch^l, 1. p. 10^. 

At the risk of swelling this note to unreasonable dimensions. I must quote 
a passage from Pttny's Littirs, which records a similar anecdote: " Nun- 
quarone legist! Gaditanum quemdara Titi Livti nomine glonaque commoturo 
ad nsendum euro ab ultimo terrarura orbe venisse, ttatimque ut viderat 
abilsse?”—11. £/.iii. 

® Lkssi.'^o : Wtrkt^ x. p. 935, Letter to Eschenberg. 

It is tunaised that Lessing's objections Co Wtrtk^ were sharpened by his 
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whole question. It is not the extravagance of love which 
causes erther’s suicide: it is his own diseased moral nature 
which makes life insupportable, and which makes unhappy 
love the spark that fires the train. Moreover, one reads with 
surprise this reference to Greek and Roman life, coming from 
so admirable a scholar as Lessing. He forgot that Sophocles, 
in the Antigone, makes an unhappy lover commit suicide 
because his mistress is lost to him. He forgot, also, that 
the Stoics introduced the “ fashion ” o^ suicide into Rome; and 
in Alexandria the Epicureans established a “ society for the 
suppression of life”—the crvfanoUavoviuvoi — where, having 
exhausted every pleasure, the members assembled at a feast, 
the wine-cup went freely round, and in the midst of this orgie 
they quietly put an end to their contemptible existences:— 
a new variation of the conversacione, at which, instead of 
music and testhetic tea, the guests were invited to supper and 
suicide. 

The Berlin Aristarchus—Nicolai—an upright, but narrow¬ 
minded man, and a great enemy of ail schwarmeret, wrote by 
way of criticism a parody called the Joys of Young lYerlher, in 
which sentimentalism is ridiculed'—Werther shoots himself 
with chicken’s blood only, and marries Charlotte “ and lives 
happy all the rest of his life.” 

Goethe’s answer to this was “ a burlesque poem called 
Nicolai at VVertheYs Grave, which, however, cannot be com¬ 
municated.” T his poem has been recovered and printed by 
Boas.' It is exceedingly coarse, and not very humorous. The 
admirers of Werther, of course, are greatly incensed against 
Nicolai; but they forget that Nicolai never denied the talent 
of the work, he only echoed Lessing’s objection to its tendency. 
His criticism, moreover, was but a feather in the scale against 
the praise which poured in from all sides. 

While the public was reading the tragic story of IVerther 
through fast-flowing tears, a painful sense of indignation rose 
in the breasts of Kestner and Charlotte at seeing themivelves 
thus dragged into publicity, their story falsified. The narra¬ 
tive was in many respects too close to reality not to be very 
offensive in its deviations from reality. The figures were un¬ 
mistakable ; and yet they were not the real figures, fhe 

disUke at recognising his young friend. Jerusalem, thus brought loto a fiction. 
A letter from Weisse to Garve, quoted by AeeXLL, H'erlher und Jttist Zeit, 
p. 50, confirms tbu. 

t SaekirOe;t tit GottJkdi tfVrir.- Lief, i p. la. 
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eager public soon found out who were the principal per¬ 
sonages, and that a real history was at the bottom of the 
romance; but as the whole truth could not be known, the 
Kestners found themselves in a veiy false light. They were 
hurt by this indiscretion of their friend; more hurt perhaps 
than they chose to confess ; and we may read, in the following 
fragment of the sketch of the letter sent by Kestner on 
receipt of the book, the accents of an offended friend whose 
pride restrains the full egression of his anger : 

“ Your Werther might have given me great pleasure, since 
it could have reminded me of many interesting scenes and 
incidents. But as it is, it has in certain respects given me 
little edification. You know I like to speak my mind. 

“ It is true, you have woven something new into each 
person, or have fused several persons into one. So far good. 
But if in this interweaving and fusing you had taken counsel 
of your heart, you would not have so prostituted the real 
persons whose features you borrow. You wished to draw 
from nature, that your picture might be truthful; and yet you 
have combined so much that is contradictory, that you have 
missed the very mark at which you aimed. The distinguished 
author will revolt against this judgment, but I appeal to 
reality and truth itself when I pronounce that the artist has 
failed. The real Lotte would, in many instances, be grieved 
if she were like the Lotte you have there painted. I know 
well that it is said to be a character compounded of two, 
but the Mrs. H. whom you have partly inwoven was also 
incapable of what you attribute to your heroine. But this 
expenditure of fiction was not at all necessary to your end, to 
nature and truth, for it was without any such behaviour on 
the part of a woman—a behaviour which must ever be dis¬ 
honourable even to a more than ordinary woman—that Jeru¬ 
salem shot himself. 

“ The real Lotte, whose friend you nevertheless wish to be, 
IS in your picture, which contains too much of her not to 
suggest her strongly: is, I say—but no, I will not say it, it 
pains me already too much only to think it. And Lotte’s 
nusband—you called him your friend, and God knows that he 
was so—is with her. 

•' The miserable creature of an Albert 1 In spite of its 
bring an alleged fancy picture and not a portrait, it also has 
such traits of an original (only external traits, it is true, thank 
God, only external), that it is easy to guess the real person. 
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And if you wanted to have him act so, need you have made 
him such a blockhead ? that forthwith you might stop forward 
and say, see what a fine fellow I am 1 ” 

Kestner here touches on a point of morality in literature 
worth consideration. While emphatically declaring that the 
artist must take his materials from reality, must employ his 
own experience, and draw the characters he has really known, 
we must as emphatically declare that he is bound to represent 
his experience in forms sufficiently different from the reality 
to prevent the public reading actual histories beneath his in¬ 
vention, and recognising the persons he has i mployed as lay 
figures, whenever those persons are assigned parts which they 
would reject. There is, of course, great dilhculty in keeping 
to truth while avoiding the betrayal of actual occurrences ; but 
it is a difficulty which is commanded by morality. 

Goethe was evidently astounded at the effect his book had 
produced on his friends: “ I must at once write to you, my 
dear and angry friends, and free my heart. The thing is done ; 
the book is out; forgive me if you can. 1 will hear nothing 
till the event has proved how exaggerated your anxiety is, and 
till you have more truly felt, in the book itself, the innocent 
mingling of fiction and truth. Thou hast, dear Kestner, ex¬ 
hausted everything, cut away all the ground of my excuse, and 
left me nothing to say; yet I know not, my heart has still 
more to say, although I cannot express it. I am silent, but 
the sweet presentiment I must still retain, and I hope eternal 
Fate has that in store for me which will bind us yet closer 
one to the other. Yes, dear ones, I who am so bound 
to you by love, must still remain debtor to you and your 
children for the uncomfortable hours which my—name it as 
you will—has given you. . . . And now, my dear ones, when 
anger rises within you, think, oh think only that your old 
Goethe, ever and ever, and now more than ever, is your 
own.” 

Their anger fell. They saw that he had committed an in¬ 
discretion, but had done no more. They wrote forgiveness, 
as we gather from this letter Goethe sent on the 21 st of 
November: 

“ Here I have thy letter, Kestner I On a strange desk, in 
a painter’s studio, for yesterday I began to paint in oil, I have 
tby letter, and must give thee my thanks 1 Thanks, dear 
friend I 'Thou art ever the same good soul I O that I could 
spring on thy neck, throw myself at Lotte’s feet, one, one 

t aSv 
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minute, and all, all that should be done away with, explained, 
which I could not make clear with quires of paper I 0 ye 
unbelieving ones I I could exclaim. Ye of little faith ! Could 
you feel the thousandth part of what Werther is to a thousand 
hearts, you would not reckon the sacrifice you have made 
towards it! Here is a letter, read it, and send me word 
quickly what thou thinkest of it, what impression it makes on 
thee. Thou sendest me Hennings’ letter ; he does not con¬ 
demn me i he excuses me. Dear brother Kestner I if you will 
wait, you shall be contented. I would not, to save my own 
life, call back Werther, and believe me, believe in me, thy 
anxieties, thy gravamina will vanish like phantoms of the 
night if thou hast patience; and then, between this and a 
year, I promise you in the most affectionate, peculiar, fervent 
manner, to disperse, as if it were a mere north-wind fog and 
mist, whatever may remain of suspicion, misinterpretation, 
&c., in the gossiping public, though it is a herd of swine. 
Werther must—-must be I You do not feel him, you only feel 
mt and yourselves ; and that which you call stuck on, and in 
spite of you, and others, is interwoven. If I live, it is thee 
I have to thank for it; thus thou art not Albert. And thus— 

“ Give Lotte a warm greeting for me, and say to her : ‘ To 
know that your name is uttered by a thousand hallowed lips 
with reverence, is surely an equivalent for anxieties which 
would scarcely, ajiart from anything else, vex a person long 
in common life, where one is at the mercy of every tattler.’ 

“ If you are generous and do not worry me, I will send you 
letters, cries, sighs after Werther, and if you have faith, believe 
that all will be well, and gossip is nothing, and weigh well your 
philosopher’s letter, which 1 have kissed. 

“O then 1—hast not felt how the man embraces thee, 
consoles thee, and in thy—in Ixjtte’s worth, finds consolation 
enough under the wretchedness which has terrified you even 
in the fiction. Lotte, farewell,—Kestner, love me, and do 
not worry me." 

The pride of the author in his darling breaks out in this 
letter, now his friends have forgiven him. We must admit 
that Kestner had reason to be annoyed ; the more so as his 
friends, identifying him with the story, wrote sympathetically 
about it. He had to reply to Hennings on the subject, and 
in telling him the true story, begged him to correct the false 
reports. He says: “In the first part of Werther, Werther 
it Goethe himself. In Lotte and Albert he has borrowed 
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traits from us, my wife and myself. Many of the scenes are 
quite true, and yet partly altered; others are, at least in out 
history, unreal. For the sake of the second part, and in 
order to prepare for the death of Werther, he has introduced 
various things into the first part which do not at all belong to 
us. For example, Lotte has never either with Goethe or with 
any one else stood in the intimate relation which is there 
described ; in this we have certainly great reason to be offended 
with him, for sevi'ral accessory circumstances .are too true and 
too well known for people not to point to us He regrets it 
now, but of what usejis that to us ? It is true he has a great 
regard for my wife; but he ought to have depu ted her more 
faithfully in this point, that she was too wise and delicate ever 
to let him go so far as is represented in the first part. She 
behaved to him m such way as to make her far dearer to me 
than before, if this had been possible. Moreover, our engage¬ 
ment was never made public, though not, it is true, kept a 
secret: still she was too bashful ever to confess it to any one. 
And there was no engagement between us but that of hearts. 
It was not till shortly liefore my departure (when Goethe had 
already been a year away from Wetzlar at Frankfurt, and the 
disguised Werther had been dead half a year) that we were 
married. After the lapse of a year, since our residence here, 
we have become father and mother. The dear boy lives still, 
and gives us, thank God, much joy. For the rest, there is in 
Werther much of Goethe’s character and manner of thinking. 
Lotte’s portrait is completely that of my wife. Alliert might 
have been made a little more ardent. The second part of 
IVeriher has nothing whatever to do with us. . . . When 
Goethe had printed his book, he sent us an early copy, and 
thought we should fall into raptures with what he had done. 
But we at once saw what would be the effect, and your letter 
confirms our fears. I wrote very angrily to him. He then 
for the first time saw what he had done ; but the book was 
printed, and he hoped our fears were idle.” In another letter 
to the same, Kestner says: “You have no idea what a man he 
is. But when his great fire has somewhat burnt itself out, 
then we shall all have the greatest joy in him.” 

We have thus brought to a close the history of IVeriher, its 
composition and effect: a history so important in the bio¬ 
graphy of its author, that we might have been excused for 
having devoted so much space to it, even if the letters, which 
have furnished the evidence, did not throw so strong a light 
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upon a period very inadequately represented in the IVahrhtit 
und Dichtung. 

On the 28th August 1849, the hundredth anniversary of the 
great poet’s birth, when all Germany joined in a jubilee, a 
small marble monument was erected in the well-known 
Wtrtherplah without the Wet/lar gates, where Goethe was 
wont to sit and muse; three lime trees are planted round it, 
bearing this inscription ;— 

RUHEPLATZ DKS DICHTERS 

GOETHE 

ZU SEINEM ANDENKEN FRISCH BEPFLANZT 
BEl l)ER JUDELFEll-.k AM 28 AUG. 1849. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LITERARY LION 

Goethe was now at the perilous juncture in an author’s career, 
when having just achieved a splendid success, he is in danger 
either of again snatching at laurels in presumptuous haste, or 
of suffering himself to repose upon the laurels he has won, 
talking of greatness, instead of learning to be great. Both 
perils he avoided. He neither traded on his renown, nor 
conceived that his education was complete. Wisely refraining 
from completing fresh important works, he kept up the practice 
of his art by trifles, and the education of his genius by serious 
studies. 

Among these trifles are Clavigo, the Jahrmarkisfest tu 
PlundtrswttUn, and the Prolog tu Bakrdt's Neuesten Offen- 
barungcH. For the composition of Clavigo we must retrace 
our steps a little, and once more see him in the Frankfurt 
circle during the summer of 1774, that is, before publication 
of H'ertker, which was delayed till October. In his sister’s 
pleasant circle we have alrwdy noticed Antoinette Gerock, 
who was fascinating enough to fix his attentions. They were 
accustomed to meet once a week, in picnics and pleasure 
parties; at one of these it was agreed to institute a marriage 
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lottery. He thui speaks of it:—“ Every week lots were drawn 
to determine the couples who should be symbolically wedded; 
for it was supposed that every one knew well enough how 
lovers should conduct themselves, but few had any proper 
conceptions of the requisite demeanour between man and wife. 
General rules were laid down to the effect that these wedded 
couples should preserve a polite indifference, not sitting near 
each other, nor speaking to each other too often, much less 
indulging in anything like caresses. At the same time, side 
by side with this polite indifference, this well-bred calm, any¬ 
thing like discord or suspicion w.ts to be sedulously avoided ; 
and whoever succeeded in gaining the affections of his wife 
without using the importunities of a lover, was supposed to 
have achieved their ideal. Much sportive confusion and 
agreeable pleasantry of course arose from this scheme.” 
Strangely enough, to him it fell thrice to have the same girl 
appointed by hazard to fill the place of his wife. When fate 
had brought them together for the third time, it was resolved 
unanimously that they should be no longer separated, that 
heaven had spoken, and that hereafter they were to consider 
themselves as man and wife, and not to draw lots as the others 
did. At these reunions something new was generally read 
aloud by one of the party. One evening Goethe brought 
with him as a novelty the Afimotre of Beaumarchais. During 
the conversation which ensued, Goethe’s partner said to him : 
‘‘ If I were thy liege lady, and not thy wife, I would command 
thee to change this memoir into a play, to which it seems well 
suited.” He answered ; “That thou mayst see, my love, that 
liege lady and wife are one, I here undertake that this day 
week I will read a play on this very matter." So lx>ld a 
promise excited astonishment, but he resolved on fulfilling it. 
“ What, in such cases,” he says, “ is termed invention, was 
with me spontaneous. While escorting my titulary wife home 
I was silent; and on her inquiring the cause, I told her that 
I was thinking out the play, and had already got into the 
middle of it—intending to show her how gladly I would do 
anything to please her. Upon which she pressed my hand, 
and I snatched a kiss. ‘ Thou must not step out of thy 
character,’ she exclaimed; ‘ they say it is not proper for 
married folks to be loving.' ‘ Let them say what they please,’ 
I replied, ‘ we will have it our own way.’ ” 

He confesses that before reading the memoir aloud, the 
subject had appeared to him eminently dramatic; though, 
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without such a stimulus as he had received, this piece, like 
so many others, would have remained among the number 
of posstUe creations. The only novelty in it was his mode 
of treating the villains. He was weary of those characters so 
frequently represented, who, from revenge, or from hate, or 
from trivial motives, ruin a noble nature; and he wished in 
Carlos to show the working of clear good sense, against 
passion and inclination. Justified by the precedent of Shak- 
speare, he translated, word for word, such portions of the 
memoir as were dramatic ; borrowing the denouement from 
an English ballad.* He was ready before the week expired, 
and read the piece to a delighted audience. 

A few words on this memoir may be useful. Beaumarchais 
had two sisters living in Madrid, one married to an architect, 
the other, Marie, engaged to Clavijo, a young author without 
fortune. No sooner had Clavijo obtained the office he had 
long solicited, than he refused to fulfil his promise. Beau¬ 
marchais hurried to Madrid; his object was twofold : to save 
the reputation of his sister, and to put a little speculation of 
his own on foot. He sought Clavijo, and by his sangfroid 
and courage extorted from him a written avowal of his con¬ 
temptible conduct. No sooner is this settled, than Clavijo, 
alarmed at the consequences, solicits a reconciliation with 
Marie, offering to marry her. Beaumarchais consents, but just 
as the marriage is about to take place he learns that Clavijo 
is secretly conspiring against him, accusing him of having 
extorted the marriage by force, in consequence of which he 
has procured an order from the government to expel Beau¬ 
marchais from Madrid. Irritated at such villainy, Beau¬ 
marchais goes to the ministers, reaches the king, and avenges 
himself by getting Clavijo dismissed from his post. This is, 
in brief, the substance of the Memoire, which appeared in 
February 1774. The adventure occurred in 1764, so that 
Clavijo, who subsequently became a distinguished writer, 
might have seen himself not only held up to odium In the 
sparkling pages of Beaumarchais, but represented on the stage 
of every German theatre. He died in 1806, vice-president of 
the Natural History Society in Madrid, having previously 
translated Buffon, and edited the ifercurio historico y politico 
dt Madrid. We must suppose that Goethe knew nothing of 
the existence of Clavijo when he wrote the drama. 

* So bt says: but his memocy deceived him. The ballad was an old German 
ballad. Z>ai’ Litd mnm Htrrtn und der Ma^. See Htrdgf's NdukiasSt L 159. 
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With Beaumarchais in our hands it it curious to read 
Clavtgc, which is as close a reproduction as the dramatic 
form admits; and is an evidence that Goethe did wisely in 
not at once proceeding to complete F^iutt (fragments of which 
were written) or Crts<>r. He would infallibly have repeated 
himself. He has repeated himself in C.twigo; the external 
circumstances are changed, but the experience is the same. 
Clavigo is another Weislingcn, and was meant to lie so: "I 
have written a tragedy," Goethe writes to Schonbom, " Clavigo, 
a modern anecdote, dramatised with the greatest simplicity 
and heartfelt truth My hero is an irresolute, half-great, half- 
little man, the pendant to Weislingen, or rather Weislingcn 
himself as the chief person." He has well portrayed the 
weak ambitious nature of one who hopes to rise still higher 
in the world, but feels his career obstructed by a passion 
which made him happy in the obscure days of penniless 
youth. The popular author and court favourite aspires to 
some woman of rank ; an a.spiration in which he is encouraged 
by his friend Carlos, who mockingly strips off the garlands 
with which the poet’s imagination had decked his mistress. 

•Mane is a weak, sensitive creature, without much indi¬ 
viduality, and is perhaps the poorest sketch Gosthe has given 
of a woman. There is, however, one little touch which 
shows the poet; it is a sentence which escapes Marie, when 
Clavigo returns repentant to her feet, appealing to her affec¬ 
tion : she throws herself on his neck, exclaiming, “ Ah, sister, 
whence knows he that I love him so —woher weiss tr dass uh 
ihn so Hebe r' 

Mane is overjoyed at Clavigo’s return, but her joy is brief. 
The demon of ambition, aided by the cold sarcasms of Carlos 
(in whom we see the germ of Mephistopheles), once more 
troubles Clavigo, and turns him from a marriage so ill suited 
to his hopes. Carlos bitterly, but truly, says to him, “ There 
is nothing in the world so pitiable as an undecided man, who 
wavers between two feelings, hoping to reconcile them." He 
suggests that Beaumarchais should be assassinated. “ He who 
orders the assassination of the brother, pantomimically inti¬ 
mates that he will have nothing to do with the sister," adds 
Carlos, quite in the Mephistophelic tone. They determine on 
a contemptible plan. Beaumarchais is to be impnsoned for 
having insulted and threatened Clavigo under his own roof. 
The order for arrest arrives, and Marie dies broken-hearted a* 
the treachery of her lover. 
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Up to this point—short at least of the death of Marie— 
Beaumarchais’ Mimoire has been faithfully followed; a fifth 
act is added, with a denouement to fit it for the stage. 

Powerful as this scene is in theatrical effect, one cannot but 
admit that sesthctically it is poor and almost commonplace. 
The clumsiness by which the meeting is contrived has been 
noticed by Rosenkranz.* Clavigo is seeking Carlos; he orders 
the servant who lights the way, not to pass through the street 
where the Beaumarchais family resides, yet the servant actually 
leads him there because it is the shorter route. The whole 
tone of this fifth act is not in harmony with what precedes. 
The act is grafted on —it does not grow out o/—the subject. 

As a stage play the interest is great; the situations are effec¬ 
tive; the dramatic collision perfect; the plot is clearly and 
rapidly evolved; the language vigorous, passionate, and 
pointed. But it must not be tried by any high standard. 
Merck, anxious about his friend’s reputation, would not con¬ 
sent to judge the play according to the theatre-standard, but 
exclaimed, “ Such trash as this you must not write again; 
others can do that I ” Goethe says, that in this Merck was 
wrong, and for the first time did him an injury. “ We should 
not in all things transcend the notions which men have already 
formed; it is right that much should be done in accordance 
with the common way of thinking. Had I written a dozen 
such pieces (and it would have been easy to do so with a little 
stimulus), three or four of them would perhaps have kept their 
place upon the stage.” 

This can scarcely be accepted as conclusive reasoning. 
Merck might have replied, “ Perhaps so; but you have genius 
fit for higher things than stage plays.” Nevertheless, as before 
hinted, I think Goethe was right in his course, although the 
reasons he alleges are unsatisfactory. Clavigo, like the other 
trifles he composed at this period, must be regarded as the 
sketches with which an artist fills his portfolio, not the works 
which are to brighten galleries. The impulse to create was 
imperious; if trifles were demanded, he created trifles. His 
immense activity was forced to expend itself on minor works, 
because he dimly felt himself unripe for greater works. 

He was beginning to feel himself a man of consequence; 
the notable men of the day eagerly sought his acquaintance. 
Among these men we must note Klopstock, Lavater, Basedow, 


> Gmtkt m»d Stim* Wtrie, p, 1S5. 
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Jacobi, and the Stolbergs. Correspondence led to personal 
intercourse. Klopstock arrived in Frankrurt in this October 
17 74, just before Wtrther appeared. Goethe saw hi ra, read the 
fragments of FintsiKo him, and discussed skating with him. But 
the great religious poet was too far removed from the strivings 
of his young rival to conceive that attachment for him which 
he felt for men like the Stolbergs, or to inspire Goethe with 
any keen sympathy. 

In June, Lavater also came to Frankfurt This was a few 
months before Klopstock’s visit. He had commenced a cor¬ 
respondence with Goetlie on the occasion of the Brieft ties 
Pastors. Those were great days of correspondence. Letters 
were written to be read m circles, and were shown about like 
the last new poem. l.avater pestered his friends for their 
portraits, and for ideal portraits (according to their con¬ 
ception) of our Saviour, all of which were destined for the 
work on Physiognomy on which he was then engaged. The 
artist who took Goethe’s portrait sent Lavater the portrait 
of Bahrdt instead, to see what he would make of it; the 
physiognomist was not taken in; he stoutly denied the 
possibility of such a resemblance. Yet when he saw the 
actual Goethe he was not satisfied. He gazed in astonish¬ 
ment, e.xclaiming “Bisfsl Art thou he?” " Ich bin’s. I 
am he,” was the answer; and the two embraced each 
other. Still the physiognomist was dissatislied. “ I answered 
him with my native and acquired realism, that as God had 
willed to make me what I was, he, Lavater, must even so 
accept me.” 

The first surprise over, they began to converse on the 
weightiest topics. Their sympathy was much greater than 
appears in Goethe’s narrative, written many years after the 
characters of both had developed themselves: Goethe’s into 
what we shall subsequently see; L.ivaler’s into that super¬ 
stitious dogmatism and priestly sophistication which exasper¬ 
ated and alienated many of his friends. 

l.avater forms a curious figure in the history of those days: 
a compound of tlie intolerant priest, and the factitious senti¬ 
mentalist He had fine talents, and a streak of genius, but he 
was ruined by vanity. In his autobiographic sketch • he has 
represented lumself indicating as a child the part he was to 
play as a man. Like many other children, he formed for tum- 

> Sae Gassnaa s Bugrafkit LmmUn. 
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self a peculiar and intimate relation with God, which made 
him look upon his playfellows with scorn and pity, because 
they did not share his "need and use of God.” He prayed 
for wonders, and the wonders came. God corrected his school 
exercises. God concealed his many faults, and brought to 
light his virtuous deeds. In fact, I-avater was said to have 
been " from the beginning the friend of Lies, who stooped to 
the basest flatteries to gain influence.” To this flattering 
cringing softness he united the spirit of priestly domination. 
His first works made a great lensation. In 1769 he translated 
Bonnet’s Falin!;enhie, adding notes in a strain of religious 
sentimentalism then very acceptable. At a time when the 
critics were rehabilitating Homer and the early singers, it was 
natural that the religious world should attempt a restoration of 
the early Apostolic spirit. At a time when belief in poetic 
inspiration was a first article of the creed, belief in prophetic 
inspiration found eager followers. I have already touched on 
the sentimental extravagance of the time. The lovely Countess 
Branconi writes to him: “O toi cheri pour la vie. Tame de 
mon &me I Ton mouchoir, tes cheveux, sont pour moi ce que 
mes jarreti^res sont pour toi 1 ” &c., which is surpassed by what 
he allowed to be addressed to him by another admirer : “ Oh 
that I could lie on thy breast in Sabbath holy evening stillness 
—oh thou angel! ” This kind of rhodomontade went all 
round. They wept, and were wept on. 

At the time of his arrival in Frankfurt, Lavater was in the 
first flush of renown. Goethe was peculiarly attracted to him, 
not only by the singularity of his character, but by a certain 
community of religious sentiment. Community of creed there 
was not, and could not be What Goethe felt we may gather 
from his attachment to Fraulein von Klettenberg; what he 
thought may be seen in such letters as this to Pfenninger, a 
friend of loivater’s ; “ Believe me, dear brother, the time will 
come when we shall understand each other. You talk to me 
as a sceptic, who wishes to understand —to have all demon¬ 
strated —who has had no experience. The contrary of all this 
is the fact. Am I not more resigned in matters of Under¬ 
standing and Demonstration than you are ? 1 am, prerhaps, a 
fool to express myself in your language to please you. I ought, 
by a purely experimental psychology, to place my inmost being 
before you to show that I am a man, and hence can only feel 
as other men feel, and that all which appears contradiction 
between us is only dispute about words, arising from my 
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inability to feel things under other combinations than those 
actually felt by me, and hence, in expressing their relation to 
me, I name them differently, which has been the eternal source 
of controversy, and will for ever remain so. And yet you 
alsrays want to oppress rae with aidencts. Wherefore ? Do I 
need evidence of my own existence ? Evidence that I feel ? 
I only treasure, love, and demand evidences which convince 
me that thousands (or even one) have felt before me that which 
strengthens and invigorates me. And thus to me the word of 
man becomes like unto the word of God. With my whole 
soul, I throw myself upon the neck of my brother: Moses, 
Prophet, Evangelist, Apostle, Spinoza, or Machiavelli I To 
each, however, 1 would say: Dear friend, it is with you as it is 
with me. Certain details you apprehend clearly and power¬ 
fully, but the whole can no more be conceived by you than 
by me.” 

He names Spinoza in this very remarkable passage; and 
the whole letter seems like a reproduction of the passage in 
the Ethics, where that great thinker, anticipating modern 
pyschology, shows “ that each person judges of things accord¬ 
ing to the disposition of his brain, or rather accepts the 
affections of his imagination as real things. It is no wonder 
therefore (as we may note in pa.ssing) that so many contro¬ 
versies have arisen among men, and that these controversies 
have at last given birth to scepticism. For although human 
bodies are alike in many things, there are more in which they 
differ, and thus what to one appears good, to another appears 
evil; what to one appears order, to another appears confusion ; 
what to one is pleasant, to another is unpleasant." * 

It is unnecessary to interrupt the narrative here by more 
closely scrutinising his studies of Spinoza ; enough, if the fore¬ 
going citation has made present to our minds the probable 
parentage of Goethe’s opinions. The contrast between 
Lavater’s Christianity and the Christianity of FrSulein von 
Klettenberg interested him, and gave him matter for thought. 
He agreed somewhat with both, but he agreed perfectly with 
neither. The difference between Faith and Knowledge he 

* '‘Qu« omnia mtis osteodunt. unumquemquc pro dtspostftont certbn do 
rebus judicasie, vel potius imaginationisanectiones pro rebus accepis'-e Quare 
non Durum est (ut boc etiam obiter notemus) quod inter bommes tot. quoi 9 %- 
perimor, cootrovmia ortsc suit ei quibus tandem Sceptidsinus. Nam quam* 
ns huroaoa corpora in muUus ranveniunt. in plurimis tamen discrepant, et 
ideo id qttod uni booum alter! malum ndetur; quod uni ordinatum. aJteri 
coafunim ; quod uni granim, alleri ingratura tM."^£tkuej: Purs L Append, 
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thu» reconciled: " In Faith everything depends on the fact 
of believing; what we believe is quite secondary. Faith 
is a profound sense of security, springing from confidence in 
the All-powerful, Inscrutable Being. The strength of this 
confidence is the main point. But what we think of this Being 
depends on other faculties, or even on other circumstances, 
and is altogether indifferent Faith is a holy vessel, into which 
every man may pour his feelings, his understanding, and his 
imagination, as entirely as he can. Knowledge is the antipode 
of Faith. Therein the point is not whether we know, but 
what we know, hern} much we know, and how well we know it. 
Hence men may dispute about knowledge, because it can be 
widened, corrected ; but not about Faiih ” 

So strong was the attraction of Lavater's society that Goethe 
accompanied him to Ems. The journey was charming ; beau¬ 
tiful summer weather, and lavater’s cheerful gaiety formed 
pleasant accompaniments to their religious discussions. On 
returning to Frankfurt, another and very different celebrity 
was there to distract his attention—Basedow, the education 
reformer. No greater contrast to Lavater could have been 
picked out of the celebrities of that day. Lavater was hand¬ 
some, clean, cheerful, flattering, insinuating, devout; Basedow 
ugly, dirty among the dirty, sarc.istic, domineering, and aggres¬ 
sively heterodox. One tried to restore Apostolic Christianity; 
the other could not restrain the most insolent sarc.nsms on 
the Bible, the Trinity, and every form of Chnstian creed. One 
set up as a Prophet, the other as a Pedagogue. 

Basedow (born 1723) was also early in indicating his future 
part. At school the wild and dirty boy manifested rebellious 
energy against all system and all method; studied m a desul¬ 
tory, omnivorous manner, as if to fit himself for everything; 
ran away from home, and became a lackey in a nobleman’s 
house ; caught up Rous-seau’s doctrine about a state of nature, 
which he applied to Education; wrote endless works, or rather 
incessant repetitions of one work ; shouted with such lusty 
lungs that men could not but hear him; appealed to the 
nation for support in his philanthropic schemes; collected 
“ a rent ” from philanthropists and dupes; attacked established 
institutions, and parenthetically all Christian tenets; and 
proved himself a man of restless energy, and of vast and com¬ 
prehensive ignorance. He made considerable noise in the 
world ; and in private lived somewhat the life of a restless hog 
who has taken to philanthropy and freethinking. 
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Much as such a charaeter was opposed to his own, Goethe, 
eager and inquiring, felt an attraction towards it, as towards 
a character to study. Like many other studies, this had its 
drawbacks. He was forced to endure the incessant smoking, 
and incessant sarcasms of the dirty educationist. The stench 
he endured with firmness; the anti-Christian tirades he 
answered with paradoxes wilder than any he opposed. " Such 
a splendid opportunity of exercising, if not of elevating, my 
mind," he says, “ was not to be thrown away ; so prevailing 
on my father and friends to undertake my law business, I 
once more set off for the Rhine in Basedow’s comp.iny." 
Basedow filled the carriage with smoke, and killed the time 
with discussions. On the way they fell in with Lavater, and 
the three visited several chateaux, especially those of noble 
ladies, everywhere anxious to receive the literary Lions. 
Goethe, we may parenthetically note, is in error when he 
says that he was on this voyage greatly pestered by the women 
wanting to know all about the truth of IVtrther; the fact being 
that Wert/ur did not appear until the following October; 
for although the exigencies of my narrative have caused a 
certain anticipation in chronology, this journey with Lavater 
and Basedow, here made to follow the publication of IVert/ur, 
came be/ort it in Goethe’s life. If we are not to believe 
that the women crowded round him with questions about 
Lotte, we can readily believe that children crowded round 
him, begging him to tell them stories. 

Wild and “genius-like" was his demeanour. “Basedow 
and 1," he says, “seemed to be ambitious of proving who 
could behave the most outrageously.” Very characteristic is 
the glimpse we catch of him quitting the ball-room, after a 
heating dance, and rushing up to Basedow’s room. The 
Philanthropist did not go to bed. He threw himself in his 
clothes upon the bed, and there, in a room full of tobacco 
smoke and bad air, dictated to his scribe. When fatigue 
overcame him, he slept awhile, his scribe remaining there, 
pen in hand, awaiting the awakening of the Philanthropist, 
who, on opening his eyes, at once resumed the flow of his 
dictation. Into such a room sprang the dance-heated youth, 
began a fierce discussion on some problem previously mooted 
between them, hurried off again to look into the eyes of some 
channing partner, and before the door closed, heard Basedow 
recommence dictating. 

This union of philosophy with amusement, of restless theo- 
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rising with animal spirits, indicates the tone of his mind. “ 1 
am contented,” he said to l^vater, “ I am happy. That 1 
feel; and yet the whole centre of my joy is an overflowing 
yearning towards something which I have not, something 
which my soul perceives dimly.” He could reach that “some¬ 
thing” neither through the pious preaching of Lavater, nor 
through the aggressive preaching of Basedow. Very graphic 
and ludicrous is the picture he gives of his sitting like a citizen 
of the world between a prophet on the right and a prophet on 
the left hand— 


Propheie rfchts, Propheic link% 
Das Welt-Kind in der Mitien— 


quietly eating a chicken while Lavater explains to a country 
parson the mystery of the Revelations, and Basedow astonishes 
a dancing-master with a scornful exposure of the inutility of 
baptism.* 

Nor could he find this “something" in J.icobi, with whom 
he now came into sentiment.il intimacy. He could to some 
extent sympathise with Jacobi’s sentimental cravings, and 
philosophic, religious aspirations, for he was bitten with the 
Wertherism of the epoch. He could gaze with him in uneasy 
ecstasy upon the moonlight quivering on the silent Rhine, 
and pour forth the songs which wore murmuring within his 
breast He could form a friendship, believing it to rest upon 
an eternal basis of perfect sympathy; but the inward goad 
which drove him onwards and onwards, was not to be eradi¬ 
cated until fresh experience had brought about fresh meta¬ 
morphoses in his development It is the Youth we have 
before us here, the Youth in his struggles and many-wandering 
aims, not the Man grown into clearness. 

Jacobi thought that in Goethe he had at length found the 
man his heart needed, whose influence could sustain and direct 
him. “ The more I consider it," he wrote to Wieland, “ the 
more intensely do I feel how impossible it is for one who has 
not seen and heard Goethe, to write a word about this extra¬ 
ordinary creation of God’s. One needs to be with him but 
an hour to see that it is utterly absurd to expect him to think 
and act otherwise than as he does. I do not mean that there 
is no possibility of an improvement in him; but nothing else 
is possible with his nature, which develops itself as the flower 


t Soe tbe poem Dimi n C^tUntu, 
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does, as the seed ripens, as the tree grows into the air and 
crowns itself." 

Goethe’s wonderful ptrsonaiity seems almost everywhere to 
produce a similar impression. Heinse, the author of Arding- 
hello, writes of him at this period to Gleim: “Goethe was 
with us, a beautiful youth of five-and-twenty, who is all genius 
and strength from head to foot, his heart full of feeling, his 
soul full of fire and eagle-winged; I know no man in the 
whole History of Literature who at such an age can be com¬ 
pared to him in fulness and completeness of genius.” Those, 
and they are the mass, who think of him as the calm and 
stalely minister, the old Jupiter throned in Weimar, will feel 
some difficulty perhaps in recognising the young Apollo of 
this period. But it must be remembered that not only was 
he young, impetuous, bursting into life, and trying his eagle 
wings with wanton confidence of strength; he was, moreover, 
a Rhinelander, with the gay blood of that race stimulated by 
the light and generous wine of the Rhine—not a Northern 
muddled with beer. When I contrast young Goethe with a 
Herder, fur example, it is always as if a ffiisk of Rhenish 
glittered beside a seidel of Bavarian beer. 

Such answer to his aspirations as the youth could at this 
period receive, he found in Spinoza. In his father’s library 
there was a little book written against Spinoza, one of the 
many foolish refutations which that grand old Hebrew’s mis¬ 
understood system called forth. " It made little impression 
on me, for I hated controversies, and always wanted to know 
what a thinker thought, and not what another conceived he 
ought to have thought." It made him, however, once more 
read the article Spinoza, in BayUs Dictionary, which he found 
pitiable—as indeed it is. If a philosophy is to be judged by 
Its fruits, the philosophy which guided so great and so virtuous 
a life as that of Spinoza, could not, Goethe thought, deserve 
the howls of execration which followed Spinozism. He pro¬ 
cured the Opera Posthuma and studied them; with what fruit 
let the following confession indicate. He is spieaking of his 
new friendship with Jacobi; “ The thoughts which Jacobi 
imparted to me flowed immediately from his heart. How 
deeply was I moved when in unlimit^ confidence he revealed 
to me the deepest wants and aspirations of bis souL From so 
amazing a combination of mental wants, passion, and ideas, 
I could only gather presentiment of what might, perhaps, 
hereafter grow clearn to me. Fortunately, my mmd bad 
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•Iready been prepared, if not thoroughly cultivated in this 
direction, having in some degree appropriated the results and 
style of thought of an extraordinary man, and though my 
study had been incomplete and hasty, I was yet already 
conscious of important influences derived from this source. 
This man, who had wrought so powerfully on me, and who 
was destined to affect so deeply my entire mode of thinking, 
was Spinoza. After looking around the world in vain for the 
means of developing my strange nature, I met with the Ethics 
of that philosopher. Of what I read in the work, and of what 
I read into it, I can give no account, but I found in it a 
sedative for my passions, and it seemed to unveil a clear, 
broad view over the material and moral world. But what 
especially riveted me to him, was the boundless disinterested¬ 
ness which shone forth in every sentence. That wonderful 
sentiment, ‘ He who truly loves God must not require God to 
love him sn return! together with all the preliminary pro¬ 
positions on which it rests, and all the consequences deduced 
from it, filled my mind.' To be disinterested in everything, 
but most of all in love and friendship, was my highest desire, 
my maxim, my practice, so that that saucy speech of Philine's, 
‘ If I love thee, what is that to thee?' was spoken right out of 
my heart. Moreover, it must not be forgotten here that the 
closest unions rest on contrasts. The all-equalising calmness 
of Spinoza was in striking contrast with my all-disturbing 
activity; his mathematical method was the direct opposite of 
my poetic style of thought and feeling, and that very precision 
which was thought ill adapted to moral subjects made me his 
enthusiastic disciple, his most decided worshipper. Mind and 
heart, understanding and sense, sought each other with eager 
affinity, binding together the most different natures. But now 
all within was fermenting and seething in action and reaction. 
Fritz Jacobi, the first whom I suffered to look into the chaos, 
and whose nature was also toiling in its own unfathomable 
depths, heartily responded to my confidence, and endeavoured 
to convert me to his own opinions. He, too, felt an unspeak¬ 
able spiritual want; he, too, would not have it appeased by 
outward aid, but aimed at development and illumination from 
Within. 1 could not comprehend what he communicated to 
me of the state of his mind; the less, indeed, as 1 could form 
00 adequate conception of ray own. Still, bdng far in advance 

^ The propottilioO to which Goethe refers is doabtless the xix. of Book ▼. i 

** Qmi Dtum ammi, tMsri mm ut Dtm f/rwKl mmttm mm,*' 
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of me in philosophical thought, and even in the study of 
Spinoza, he was able to guide and enlighten my efforts.” 

Although he studied Spinoza much and reverently, he never 
studied him systematically. The mathematical form into 
which that thinker casts his granite blocks of thought, .was 
an almost insuperable hinderance to systematic study on the 
part of one so impatient, so desultory, and so unmathematical 
as Goethe. But a study may be very fruitful which is by no 
means systematic j a phrase may fructify, when falling on a 
proper soil. It has doubtless happened to the reader in his 
youth to meet with some entirely novel and profoundly 
suggestive idea, casually cited from an ancient author; if so, 
he will remember the over-mastering influence it exercised, the 
longing it awakened for a nearer acquaintance with that 
author. The casual citation of a passage from Spinoza made 
my youth restless, and to this day I remember the aspect of 
the page where it appeared, and the revolution in thought 
which it effected. A few ideas determined the direction of 
Goethe’s mind. Although he did not study the system of 
Spinoza with any view of adopting it as a system, he studied 
it to draw therefrom food which his own mind could assimilate 
and work into new forms. Spinoza was to him what Kant 
was to Schiller; but, with characteristic difference, Schiller 
studied systematically, and tried systematically to reproduce 
what he had studied. 

Side by side with Spinozism, we have to note his struggles 
to gain clearness respecting Christianity. The influence of 
Fraulein von Klettenberg attracted him to the Moravians, who 
seemed to realise early Christianity ; with his usual impression¬ 
ability he studied their history and their doctrines, and gave 
them some hopes that he would become a convert; but his 
enthusiasm cooled down when he discovered the wide chasm 
that separated him from them. “That which separated me 
from this brotherhood,” he says, “as well as from many other 
worthy Christians, was the very point which has more than 
once tom the Church with dissent. One party maintained 
that by the Fall, human nature had been so corrupted to its 
inmost core, that not a trace of good could be fourtd in it, 
and that, therefore, man must renounce all trust in his own 
powers, and look only to the effect of grace. The opposite 
party, ^mittii^ the hereditary imperfections of man, ascribed 
to nature a certain internal germ of good which, animated by 
divine grace, was capable of growing up into a joyotu tree leS. 
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ipiritual happiness. This latter conviction penetrated to the 
depths of my soul all the time that I was, with tongue and 
pen, maintaining the opposite doctrine. But I had so dawdled 
along without thinking (ich ddmmertt so kin) that I had never 
clearly stated the dilemma to myself.” 

In spite of all his differences, however, with this sect or 
that sect, nothing, as he says, could rob him of his love for 
the Holy Scriptures and for the Founder of Christianity. He 
therefore wrought out for his own private use a Christianity of 
his own ; and as everything which took possession of his soul 
always assumed a poetic form, he now conceived the idea of 
treating epically the history of the Wandering Jew. “The 
legend ran that in Jerusalem there was a shoemaker named 
Ahazuerus. The shoemaker whom I had known in Dresden, 
supplied me with the main features of his character; and 1 
animated them with the spirit and humour of an artisan of 
the school of Hans Sachs, ennobling him by a great love for 
Christ. In his open workshop he talked with the passers-by, 
and jested with them after the Socratic fashion; so that the 
people took pleasure in lingering at his booth. Even the 
Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him; and our Saviour 
himself, and his disciples, often stopped before his door. 
The shoemaker, whose thoughts were altogether worldly, I 
nevertheless depicted as feeling a special affection for our 
Lord, which chiefly showed itself in a desire to convert this 
great man, whose mind he did not comprehend, to his own 
way of thinking. He therefore ’gravely incited Christ to 
abwdon contemplation, to cease wandering through the 
country with such idlers, and drawing the people away from 
their work into the desert; because an assembled multitude, 
he said, was always excitable, and no good could come of 
such a life. Our Lord endeavoured by parables to instruct 
him in his higher views, but they were all thrown away on the 
rough shoemaker. .As Christ grew into greater importance, 
and became, a public character, the well-meaning workman 
pronounced his opinion still more sharply and angrily, declar¬ 
ing that nothing but disorder and tumult could result from 
such proceedings, and that Christ would at length be com¬ 
pelled to place himself at the bead of a party, which certainly 
was not Us design. And now when these consequences had 
ensued, Christ having been seized and condemned, Ahazuerus 
gives full vent to his mdignation, as Judas, who in appearance 
had betrayed our Lord, enters the workshop in despair, with 
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loud lamentations, telling of the frastration of his fdan. He 
had been, no less than the shrewdest of the other disciples, 
thoroughly persuaded that Christ would declare himself Regent 
and Chief of the people, and thought by this violence to 
compel him, whose hesitation had hitherto been invincible, 
to hasten the declaration.’ In this persuasion he had roused 
the priesthood to an act from which they had hitherto shrunk. 
The disciples, on their side, were not unarmed ; and probably 
all would have gone well, had not our Lord given himself up, 
and left them in the most helpless condition. Ahazuerus, by 
no means propitiated by this narrative, embttters the state 
of the wretched ex-apostle, who has no resource left but to 
hang himself. As our Saviour is led past the workshop of 
the shoemaker, on his road to execution, the well-known 
scene of the legend occurs. The sufferer faints under the 
burden of the cross, which Simon of Cyrene undertakes to 
carry. At this moment Ahazuerus steps forward ; and, in the 
style of those harsh common-sense people who, seeing a man 
miserable through his own fault, feel no compassion, but 
rather, in their ill-timed justice, make the matter worse by 
reproaches, repeats all his former warnings, which he now 
turns into vehement accusations, springing, as it were, from 
his very love for the sufferer. Our Saviour answers not, but 
at that instant Veronica covers his face with a napkin, and 
there, as she removes it and raises it aloft, Ahazuerus sees 
depicted the features of our Lord, not in their present agony, 
but radiant with celestial life. Astounded at the sight, he 
turns away his eyes, and hears the words, ‘ Over the earth shall 
thou wander till thou shalt once more see me in this form.’ 
Overwhelmed by the sentence, he is some time before he 
recovers himself; he then finds that every one has gone to the 
place of execution, and that the streets of Jerusalem are empty. 
Unrest and yearnings drive him forth, end his wanderings 
begin." 

This legendary conception he never executed. It lived 
within him for a long while, and during his travels in Italy 
he again thought of taking it up; but, like so many other 
plans, it remained a mere schzme, from the want of soosc 
external stimulus urging him to give it a shape. 

• Tliu new light thrown upon that strange history, though edreise from iD 
tr&diuon. is in strict Accordance with otir knowledge of hamAn tiAtufe, It 
has been Adopted by Archbishop VVhAteiy. to whom, indeed, it U senerAJI|r 
Attributed; And has furnished tbe subjf^ct of a mirAcle-play to R. IL Hone. 
See h>9 /eddu Itceriai. 
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Another tubject also worthy of elaborate treatment is thus 
mentioned by him: “The common burthen of humanity 
which we have all to bear falls most heavily on those whose 
intellectual powers expand early. We may grow up under 
the protection of parents, we may loan for a while upon our 
brothers and friends, be amused by acquaintances, rendered 
happy by those we love, but in the end man is always driven 
back upon himself; and it seems as if the Divinity had so 
placed himself in relation to man as not always to respond 
to his reverence, trust, and love, at least not in the terrible 
moment of need. Early and often enough had I learned that 
the call to us is ‘ Physician, heal thyself ’ ; and how frequently 
had I been compelled to exclaim in my pain, ‘ I tread the wine¬ 
press alone I ’ So now, looking round for siqiport to my self- 
dependence, I felt that the surest basis on which to build was 
my own productive activity. For many years I had never 
known it fail me. What I had seen by day often shaped 
itself into magnificent dreams at night. My time for writing 
was early in the morning ; but in the evening, or deep in the 
night, when wine and social intercourse had elevated my 
spirits, you might demand whatever you wanted; only let a 
subject with some character in it be proposed, and 1 was at 
once prepared and ready. In reflecting on this natural gift, 
1 saw that it belonged to me as my own, and could neither be 
fostered nor hindered by any external circumstances; so I 
soujjht to make it the basis of my whole existence. This 
notion transformed itself into an image. The old mythological 
figure of Prometheus occurred to me; who, severed from the 
gods, peopled the world from his own workshop. I clearly 
felt that nothing important could b-t produced without self¬ 
isolation. My productions had been the children of solitude; 
and since I had formed wider relations with the world there 
had been no want of power or of pleasure of invention, but 
the execution halted, because I had neither in prose nor in 
verse, what could properly be called a style of my own, and 
thus with every new work had to begin at the beginning, and 
make experiments. As in this I had to exclude all aid from 
men, so, after the fashion of Prometheus, I separated myself 
from the gods also; and this the more naturally as, with my 
mode of thinking, one tendency always swallowed up and 
repelled every other. 

“ The fable of Prometheus lived within me. The old Titan 
Web I cut up according to my own stature, and began to write 
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• play ei^ressing the incongruous relation in which Prometheus 
stood with respect to Jupiter and the later gods, in conse¬ 
quence of his making men with his own hand, giving them 
life by the aid of Minerva, and thus founding a third dynasty. 
To this strange composition belongs the monologue which 
has become famous in German literature, because it called 
forth a declaration from I>essing against Jacobi on certain 
important matters of doctrine.” * 

Of this Prometheus we possess but a fragment, but the 
fragment is of such excellence as to make us regret that it 
never was completed. It lies there among his works, like the 
torso of the Theseus, enough to prove the greatness of the 
artist, if not enough to satisf^y the spectator. Grand in con¬ 
ception, simple in style, luminous with great thoughts, it 
would have been an exemplar of the adaptation of an antique 
symbol to modern meanings, not the idle imitation of a bygone 
creed. 

Nothing can be more unlike .d^schylus. The Greek Titan 
glories in his audacity : 


'Entir Uwf fliia/iroi*, ovu 


“ Willingly, willingly I did it, never will 1 deny the deed ! " 
but while glorying, tie comphtim ■ the injustice of the tyrant 
wrings from him cries of pain, cries of physical and cries of 
moral agony. The whole tragedy is one wild outburst of 
sorrow. The first words he utters fling bis clamorous sorrow on 
the air, call on the Divine Ether and the swift winged Winds, 
on the Sea Springs and the multitudinous laughter of the 
waves, on the Universal Mother, the Earth—and on the all- 
seeing Eye, the Sun, to witness what he, a god, must suffer. 
These are his opening words ; the closing words carry the 
same burden. He wails over the pangs that are and are 
to be:— 

A/, a/ rd mtxphp rd r’ 

9rtp6.x'‘^. 


This is antique. The Titan in Goethe utters no complaint. 
There is no bravado in his defiance ; the defiance is uncom¬ 
promising and sublime. His contempt for 2^u8 is founded 

1 He Allude* to the discussion on Spinout between Jacobi nnd Lettioc* 
which gave rise to Jacobt't book, Otktr di4 Lekrt d4$ S/tH9»a$, This (eebls 
book made a great noise in Its dajr. 
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on hie knowledge of the subordination of Zeus to a higher 
power—Destiny. “ Away," he exclaims, “ I serve no slave.” 

Geb 1 Ich diene niebt Vasalleo I 

In this he resembles the Titan drawn by Shelley, in the 
Promtthtus Unbound, who, to Mercury’s warning of the years 
of coming torture, calmly and grandly answers : 

" Perchance no thought can count them—yet they pass T* 

On this conviction rests his self-reliance. He knows the 
reign of tyranny must end, and he awaits that end. 

In .lEschylus also, the Titan knows that Zeus must fall ; he 
foresees his own release, and, foreseeing it, resolves to bear his 
fate as well as he can, “ for it is vain to struggle against fate ” 
(v. los). Nevertheless, the knowledge of an end, and the 
philosophy which preaches acquiescence, does not prevent him 
from complaining. And this is very Greek. Homer makes 
even Mars, when wounded, howl with pain; and Sophocles 
has filled the Philoctetes with cries of physical pain. The 
Greeks had none of our modern notions respecting the effemi¬ 
nacy of complaint. 

It may be objected perhaps to the foregoing view of the 
Titan, that ^Eschylus has in the first scene made him imper¬ 
turbably silent, disdaining to answer the taunts of Power and 
the pity of Vulcan, as they bind him to the rock. These draw 
from him no groan, no word, no gesture; he has no defiance 
for the one, nor friendly gratitude for the other. It is not 
until he is left alone that he appeals to Earth, Air, and Oceaa 
This silence followed by this passion, produces a sublime 
effect. But the sublimity was not the poet’s intention; it is an 
accidental effect. The silence was simply a stage-necessity, as 
I have elsewhere shown. Whether owing to some eurhythmic 
tendency in the construction of Greek plays, as Gruppe,' and 
after him Bode,’ have maintained; or, more probably from 
motives of economy with respect to the actors, as Geppert 
asserts; • certain it is that in the plays of AEschylus more than 
two speakers were never together on the stage, with one trivial 
exception in the Cholpkora, where Pylades says a few words. 
Hence scholars have been puzzled to account for the dis¬ 
tribution of the Prometheus into parts. In the first scene the 

^ Aritkdn*: odtrdU Kun$t dtr Griuk^n, p. 143. 

* Gtsekukii dtr ^ 4 /UntDuJkihtnsf, iii. p. •33. 

* Alt'Gr ut Ai u kt Bakn*^ p. 56. 
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protagonist would take Power and the deuteragonist Vulcan. 
Prometheus therefore must be silent, for there is no one to 
speak for him. Here comes the difficulty: If Prometheus 
is necessarily silent during the prologue, how does he become 
eloquent immediately on being left alone? Welcker' supposes 
that Prometheus was represented by a picture, and the pro¬ 
tagonist at the close of the prologue got behind it, and spoke 
through it; an explanation accepted by Hermann,’ but shown 
by Schomann ’ to be full of difficulties. Let that point be 
settled as it may, the fact remains that the silence of 
Prometheus was forced by stage necessities, and was not 
meant as an indication of his self-reliance; the further proof 
of which is to be seen in his wailings and writhings throughout 
the play—notably in the scene with Mercury (v. 905), where 
Prometheus is scurrilously fluent. 

Shelley never makes his Titan flinch. He stands there as 
the sublime of enduranu .- 

*• To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
l‘o f'/rsfive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy power which terms omnipotent, 

To love and l?car; to hope till Dope creates 
From us t>wn wreck ilie thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent.” 

This is grand, but grander far the conception of Goethe, 
whose Titan knows that he is a god, and that if he be true to 
himself no power can trouble or destroy his heritage of life 
and activity; 

Das was icb babe kbnnen sie nicht rauben, 

Und was su haben mOgen tie besebUtseo; 

Hier Mem und Dcin, 

Und y> smd wir geschieden. 

EPIMETHEUt. 

Wie vides 1st denn Dcin? 

PBOMBTHRUft, 

Der Kreis den meme Witksamkeii erfOllt.^ 


» Ofuic. ii. p. 146. * Trilogit, p. 3a • Prowutkomt, p. $5. 

* That which I have they cannot rob roc of; that which they have, M 
them guard. Here mine, here ibine ; and thus are we distmguisbrKl. 

KPlMKTBIUt. 

Wbat. theo. u tbine? 

PBOMBTHSUt. 

The circle my activity doth fill I 
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Thit is a profound truth strikingly brought out. Godlike 
energy is seen only in creation ; what we can do we arc . our 
itren^h is measured by our plastic power. Thus the con¬ 
tempt of Prometheus for the idleness, the uncreativeness of 
the gods is both deep and constant. 

Curtain thy hraveni. Zeus, 

With clouds, with mist! 

And. like a boy that crushes thistIe*tops. 

IxKMen ihy rage on <«aks and mountain ndge*. 

Yet must thou leave 
Me mv earth standing : 

My hut. which mvsclf built. 

My hearth, with us bright llarae, 

Wnich thou dost envy. 

I know nought so pitiful 
Under the sun as ye g'ds I 
Scantily n«>urishing 
With the forced ofici mgs 
Of tremulous prayer 
Your divinity ' 

Children and beggars. 

And fools hope-deluded* 

Keep ye from itar'ing 1 
Who gave me succour 
From the fierce Tuans ? 

Who rescued me 
From slavery? 

Thou, thou, my soul, glowing 

With holiest fire I 

Yet didst thou. (Teduloiis. 

Pour forth thy thanks to h m 
Who slumbers alxivc! 


I reverence thee ? W hcrefort ? 
Hast lightene<i the wt e:> 

Of the heavily laden ? 

Hast tkoM dried the tears 
Of the troubled in spirit ? 

Who fashit>ne<l me man ? 

Was u not almighty lime— 
And Fate eternal. 

Thy lords and mine? 

Here I -sit and shapw 
Man in my image . 

A race like myself. 

Tliat will suffer and ne^p, 
Will rejoice and enjoy. 

And scorn tliee. 

As 11 


Even in this rough plaster-cast of translation, does not the 
grandeur and beauty of the original shine through? 



Lili 
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CHAPTER VII 

ULI 

" I MUST tell you something which makes me happy; and that 
is the visit of many excellent men of all grades, and from all 
parts, who, among unimportant and intolerable visitors, call on 
me often, and stay some time. We first know that we exist, 
when we recognise.ourselves in others {man miss trst dass man 
is/, wenn man sich in andem unedtrfindei)'' It is thus he 
wntes to the Countess Augusta von Stolberg, with whom he 
had formed, through correspondence, one of those romantic 
friendships which celebrated men, some time in their lives, 
are generally led to form. This correspondence is among 
the most characteristic evidences we have of his mental 
condition, and should be read by every one who wishes to 
correct the /one of the Autobiography. Above all, it is the 
repository of his fluctuating feelings respecting Lili, the woman 
whom, according to his statement to Eckerinann, he loved 
more than any other. “ She was the first, and I can also add 
she is the last, I truly loved; for all the tnclina/ions which 
have since agitated my heart, were superficial and trivial in 
comparison." ‘ There is no statement he has made respect¬ 
ing a matter of feeling, to which one may oppose a flatter 
contradiction. Indeed we find it difficult to believe he 
uttered such a sentence, unless we remember how carelessly 
in conversation such retrospective statements are made, and 
how, at his very advanced age, the memory of youthful 
feelings must have come back upon him with peculiar tender¬ 
ness. Whatever caused him to make that statement, the 
statement is very questionable. I do not think that he loved 
Lili more than Frederika; and we shall hereafter have positive 
evidence that his love for the Frau von Stem, and for his wife, 
was of a much deeper and more enduring nature. " My love 
for Lili,” he said to Eckerroann, “ had something so peculiar 
and delicate that even now it has influenced my style in the 
narrative of that painfully-happy epoch. When you read the 
fourth volume of my Au/obiography, you will see that my love 
was something quite different from love in novels.” 


GesffteJU, Ur. (x 199. 
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Well, the fourth volume is now open to every one, and he 
must have peculiar powers of divination who can read any 
profound passion in the narrative. A colder love-history 
was never written by a poet. There is no emotion warming 
the narrative; there is little of a loving recollection, gathering 
ail details into one continuous story; it is, indeed, with great 
difficulty one unravels the story at all. He seems to seize 
every excuse to interrupt the narrative by general reflections, 
or by sketches of other people. He speaks of himself as 
“the youth of whom we now write!” He speaks of her, 
and her circle, in the vaguest manner; and the feelings 
which agitated him we must “read between the lines." 

It is very true, however, that the love there depicted is 
unlike the love depicted in novels. In novels, whatever 
may be the amount of foolishness with which the writers 
adumbrate their ideal of the passion, this truth, at least, is 
everywhere set forth, that to love we must render up body 
and soul, heart and mind, ail interests and all desires, all 
prudences and all ambitions, identifying our being with that 
of another, in union to become elevated. To love is for the 
soul to choose a companion, and travel with it along the 
perilous defiles and winding ways of life; mutually sustain¬ 
ing, when the path is terrible with dangers, mutually exhort¬ 
ing, when it is rugged with obstructions, and mutually 
rejoicing, when rich broad plains and sunny slopes make 
the journey a delight, showing in the quiet distance the 
resting-place we all seek in this world. 

It was not such companionship he sought with Lili; it was 
not such self-devotion which made him restlessly happy in 
her love. This child of sixteen, in all the merciless grace of 
maidenhood, proudly conscious of her power, ensnared his 
roving heart through the lures of passionate desire, but she 
never touched his soul; as the story we have to tell will 
sufficiently prove. 

Anna Elizabeth SchOnemann, immortalised as Lili, was the 
daughter of a great banker in Frankfurt, who lived in the 
splendid style of merchant princes. She was sixteen when 
Goethe first fell in love with her. The age is significant 
It was somewhat the age of Frederika, Lotte, Antoinette, 
and Maximiliane. An age when girlhood has charms of 
grace and person, of beauty and freshness, which even those 
will not deny who profoundly feel the superiority of a 
developed woman. There is poetry in this age; but there 
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is no depth, no fulness of character. Imagine the wide- 
sweeping mind of the author of Golt, Faust, Promttheus, Th$ 
Wandering Jew, Mahomtt, in companionbhip with the mind 
of a girl of sixteen I 

Nor was Lili an exceptional character. Young, graceful, 
and charming, she was confessedly a coquette. Early in 
their acquaintance, in one of those pleasant hours of over¬ 
flowing egotism wherein lovers take pride in the confession 
of faults (not without intimation also of nobler qualities), 
Lili told him the story of her life; told him what a flirt she 
had been: told him, moreover, that she had tried her spells 
on him, and was punished by being herself ensnared. Armida 
found herself spell-bound by Rinaldo; but this Rinaldo followed 
her into the enchanted gardens more out of adventurous 
curiosity than love. 

There was considerable difference in their stations ; and the 
elegant society of the banker’s house was every way discordant 
to the wild youth, whose thoughts were of Nature, and un¬ 
constrained freedom. The balls and concerts to which he 
followed her were little to his taste. “ If,” he writes to 
Augusta von Stolberg, “ If you can imagine a Goethe in 
braided coat, from head to foot in the gallantest costume, 
amid the glare of chandeliers, fastened to the card table by 
a pair of bright eyes, surrounded by all sorts of people, driven 
in endless dissipation from concert to ball, and with frivolous 
interest making love to a pretty blonde, then will you have a 
picture of the present Camival-Goethe." In the following 
poem he expresses Lili’s fascination and his uneasiness ; the 
translation aims at accuracy of meaning rather than poetry, 
because the meaning is here the motive for my citing the 
poem: 

Wherefore so resiiilessly dost draw me 
Into scenes so bnghi 1 
Had I Dot enoogh to soothe aod chdrm me 
In the lonely oigbt ? 

Homely in my little room secluded. 

While the moon’s bright beams 
lo a shimmering light felt softly on me, 

As I Uy ID dreams. 


Dreaming thro’ the golden boars of raptore 
Soothed my heart to rest. 

As 1 felt tby image sweetly llriog 
Deep within my breast. 
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Can It be I »it at 7 onder table, 

Gaj with cards and lif^hts, 

Forc^ to meet intolerable people. 

Because 'tis sMd invites? 

Alas 1 tht* gentle bloom of spring no longer 
Cheereih my poor heart, 

There is only spring, and love, and nature, 

Angel, where thou art I 

The real Goethe is thus drawn in contrast by himself in his 
letter to Augusta. “But there is another, who in grey beavet 
coat, with boots, and a brown silk neckerchief, who, ever living 
in himself, working and striving, now throwing the innocent 
feelings of youth into little poems, now the strong spices of 
life into dramas, sketching his friends in chalk, asking neither 
right nor left what will be thought of his doings, because he 
alw.iys rises through work a step higher, because he springs at 
no ideal, but lets his nature develop itself fighting and play¬ 
ing.” Here the true chord vibrates. Born for poetry, and not 
to pass his life in ball-rooms dangling after a pretty blonde 
who coquetted with him and with others, he feels that his 
passion is a folly. Now when a man feels that—“ Cupid 
may have tapped him on the shoulder, but I wanant him 
heart whole.” Read this poem, and read in it the struggle: 

Heart, my heart, what is this feeling, 

That doth weigh on ihee so sore? 

What new life art ihou revealing, 

That I know myself no mort* ? 

Gone is all that once was dearest, 

G'*ne the care that once was nearest, 

Gone the labour, gone the bliss. 

Ah! whence comes such i hange as this? 

Art thou sp«)l-br^und by the beauty 
Of a sweetly blooming face , 

Beauteous ‘>h.\pe, and look so truthful, 

And an all-resistless grace? 

When the bontls I birive to sever, 

Man myself to flee for ever, 

Vam are all my efforts, va,n 1 
And but lead me back again. 

With such magic-web she binds me, 

I'o burst through 1 have no skill: 

All-absorbing paasion blinds me. 

Paralyses my ytoov a ill. 

In her channM sphere delaying, 

I must live, her will obeying: 

Great, oh t great to me the change! 
l^ve, c4i 1 ftee mo I let me range! * 

> No one can be more Mosibte than I am of Ibe inadequacr of thi» tranila- 
tkm. bill the Engliib reader would rather have a poor translation than an 
original he could not understand; and the German leader has oolf to tom to 
the Original, if it done not Unger m his memorr. 



lili coquetted, and her coquetry seems to have cooled his 
passion for a while, though she knew how to tekindle it. She 
served him as he served poor Kkihchen, in I,eipsic; and as in 
Leipsic he dramatised his experience under the form of £>u 
Laune dts VtrlitbUn, so here he dramatises the new experience 
in an opera, Ertvin und Elmiit, wherein the coquetry of a 
mistress brings a lover to despair—a warning to Lili, which 
does not seem to have been altogether without effect. 

Not only had he to suffer from her thoughtlessness, but also 
from the thoughtfulness of parents on both sides. It was not 
a marriage acceptable to either house. 'ITie banker’s daughter, 
it was thought, should marry into some rich or noble family. 
A poet, who belonged to a well-to-do yet comparatively un¬ 
important family, was not exactly the bridegroom most desired. 
On the other hand, the proud, stiff old Rath did not greatly 
rejoice in the prospect of having a fine lady for his daughter- 
in-law, Cornelia, who knew her father, and knew his pedantic 
ways, wrote strongly against the marriage. Merck, CrespcI, 
Horn, and other friends, were all decidedly opposed to so 
incompatible a match. But of course the lovers were only 
thrown closer together by these attempts to separate them. 

A certain Demoiselle Delf managed to overcome objections, 
and gain the consent of both families. “ How she commenced 
it, how she got over the difficulties 1 know not, but one evening 
she came to us bringing the consent. ‘Take each other’s 
hands,' she cried in a half pathetic, half imperious manner: I 
advanced to Lili and held out my hand; in it she placed 
hers, not indeed reluctantly, yet slowly. With a deejr sigh we 
sank into each other’s arms greatly agitated.” No formal 
betrothal seems to have taken place. Indeed, the consent 
which was obtained seems in nowise to have altered the feeling 
of friends and relatives. The nearer marriage seemed, the 
more impracticable it appeared. To Goethe, after the first 
flush of joy had subsidy the idea of marriage was in itself 
enough to make him uneasy, and to sharpen his sense of the 
disparity in station. The arrival of the two Counts Stolberg, 
and their proposal that he should accompany them in a tour 
through SwiUerland, gave an excu.se for freeing himself from 
Lili, “as an experiment to try whether he could renounce 
her.” 

Before accompanying him on his journey, it is necessary 
to cast a retrospective glance at some biographical details, 
omitted srfaile the story of Lili was narrated. The mominp 
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were devoted to poetry, the middle of the day to jurisprud¬ 
ence. Poetry was the breathing-room of his heart. In it he 
sought to escape from the burden of intolerable doubts. “ If 
1 did not write dramas 1 should be lost,” he tells Augusta von 
.Molberg. Among these dramas we must place Stella, for 
which, as we learn from a letter to Merck, the publisher 
olTered twenty dollars,—tint is to say, three pounds sterling. 
What an insight this gives into the slate of Literature; the 
author of two immensely popular works is olTered three pounds 
for a drama in five acts! Poor Schiller, subsequently, was 
glad to write histories and translate memoirs for fifteen or 
eighteen shillings a sheet of sixteen pages. 

In Stella I can trace no biographical element, and perhaps 
the absence of this element makes the weakness of the drama. 
A poorer production was never owned by a great poet; 
although there have not been wanting critics to see in this 
also the broad handling of a master. It is the old story 
of the Count von Gleichen and his two wives. Fernando has 
deserted his wife, and formed an attachment to Stella; but 
the peculiarity of the situation is, that he quitted Cecilia, his 
wife, from no assignable cause, without even having outlived 
his love for her. He has indeed every reason to respect and 
cherish her as the mother of his child, and as a high-principled, 
virtuous woman; but he flies from her like a coward, flies to 
one more passionate, because she gives him the transports of 
passion in exchange for his wife’s calm affection. The two 
women meet, and discover their love for the same man. 

Here is a fine dramatic collision. On the one side k'emando 
sees Duty in the shape of a noble, suffering wife, and an en¬ 
gaging daughter; on the other. Passion in the shape of a 
fascinating mistress. But with this suggestive subject Goethe 
has done little. He shows us the contemptible weakness of 
the wavering Fernando, but the subject he has not powerfully 
wrought out. As I cannot recommend any one to read this 
play, the two masterly touches it contains may here be cited. 
The following is delicately observed : 

We women believe in men I tn tXt ardour of faisitn tkty dtctivt thauu- 
MtvtJ. Avw /jUh can w kelp PHnee deceived bp them f 

This also is charming: Ferdinand returns to Stella after a 
long absence, and in their endearments she says: 

Sitiia How we love you t We do not think of the ^ef you cause us. 

(itrpktm^ ktr And bas the gnef made your hair frey ? I| 
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u r^unate jfoor hair ia to roickn . . . najr, none teemi to har* falkn out I 
(Tairj /At lotil/rom Air Aatr. wAicA fu/U on Air lAn/dtrt. Hi /An tax,,, 
/At Aatr round Ait arm, ixc/aimiug.) Rinaldo onw mora m the anciant 
chaiiu I 

Artists complain of the dearth of subjects; will no one try 
his hand at that? Originally the denouement of this " Play for 
lovers’’ (as it was called) solved the difficulty by a romantic 
piece of bigamy. F'ernando is about to fly with Cecilia—about 
to return to his duty, when his wife—compassionating the 
situation of Stella, if P'ynando should leave her—resolves to 
sacrifice her conjugal claims, and to s/iare him with Stella ! 
The curtain falls as he embraces them both, exclaiming, " Mine ! 
mine 1" 

This roused vehement opposition. It was said to be a plea 
in favour of bigamy. The public dimly felt that instead of 
being a proper solution of the problem, it was on the whole 
rather ridiculous. Still more unsatisfactory however, if deeply 
considered, is the denouement which was added when the play 
was produced at Weimar, and which now takes the place o( 
the original in his collected works. Therein Fernando, unable 
to quit Stella, and unable to quit his wife, weeps with bolh, 
and blows his brains out This is an evatum of the difficult), 
not a solution. 

In 1798, a feeble translation of SttUa was published in 
England, and suggested to Canning his admirable caricature, 
Tht Rovers, familiar to all readers of the Antijacobin. Among 
the ludicrous passages of this parody is the famous vow of 
friendship: 

" Ma/ilda. A sudden thought strikes me. Let us suwar an etemai 
friendship. 

*• Ctctlia. Let us a^ee to live together.” 

But this is really a very slight variation from the original: 

Sulla. Madame I Da fahrt mir etn Gedanke durch den Kopf>—Wir 
wollcn einander das seyn, was sie uns batten werdcn soUenI Wir wollen 
beisanimen bkiben t—Ihre hand 1—Von dieseo Augenblick an, las'v' tch Ste 
otchti 

Besides Stella, he seemed to have worked at Faust, and 
to have written the opera of Claudine von Vitla Bella, several 
passages for Lavateris Physiognomy, and many smaller poems. 

The Stolbergs, with whom the Swiss journey was made, 
were two ardent admirers of Klopstock, and two specimens of 
die defiant “ genius ” class which scorned convention. They 
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hated imaginary tjrrants; outraged sober citizens by their reck¬ 
less recurrence to a supposed state of nature; and astonished 
sensible citizens by their exaggerated notions of friendship. 
Merck was pitiless in his sarcasms and warnings. He could 
not tolerate the idea of Goethe’s travelling with these Bursfhen. 
But Goethe had too much of kindred devilry in him, breaking 
out at moments, to object to the wildness of his companions; 
though he began to suspect all was not right when, after 
violating every other convename, they insisted on bathing in 
public. Nature having nothing to say against naked youths 
in the bright sunshine, what business had old Humdnjm to 
cover its eyes with modest hands, and pretend to Ik- shocked? 
However, so little prepossessed was Humdrum in favour of 
the Nude, that stones were showered upon these children of 
Nature; a criticism which effectively modified their practice, 
if it failed to alter their views. 

Drinking the health of Stolberg’s mistress, and then dashing 
the glasses against the wall to prevent their being desecrated 
by other lips after so solemn a consecration (a process which 
looked less heroic when item’d in the bill next day), and other¬ 
wise demeaning themselves like true children of “genius,” 
they passed a wild and merry time. This journey need not 
longer detain us. Two visits alone deserve mention. One 
was to Karl August, who was then in Karlsruhe arranging his 
marriage with the Princess Luise, and who very pressingly 
invited the poet to Weimar. The other was to his sister 
Cornelia, who earnestly set before him all the objections to a 
marriage with Lili. “ I made no promises,” he says, “ although 
forced to confess that she had convinced me. I left her with 
that strange feeling in my heart with which passion nourishes 
itself; for the boy Cupid clings obstinately to the garment of 
Hope even when she is preparing with long strides to depart.” 
The image of Lili haunted him amid the lovely scenes of 
Nature: 

Dearest Lili, tf I did not love thee 

How entrancing were a scene like this I 

Yet, my Lili, if 1 did not love tbce. 

What were ftny bliss? 

It was her image which endeared him to his native land. 
His father, always desirous he should sec Italy, was now 
doubly anxious he should go there, as the surest means of 
a separatiem from Lili. But “Lombardy and Italy," says 
die poet, “ lay before me a strange land; while the dear 
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home of Germany lay behind, full of sweet domesticities, and 
where—let me confess it —she lived who so long had enchained 
me, in whom my existence was centred. A little golden heart, 
which in my happiest hours I had received from her, still 
hung round my neck. I drew it forth and covered it with 
kisses.” 

On his return to Frankfurt he learned that Lib’s friends 
had taken advantage of his absence, to try and bring about 
a separation, .arguing, not without justice, that his absence 
was a proof of lukewarmness. Hut I.ili remained firm; and 
it was said that she had declared herself willing to go with 
him to Amenta. A sentence from the Autoho^itphy is worth 
quoting, as a specimen of that love “so unlike the love to be 
found in novels,” which he declared had given a [leculiar 
tone to his narrative It is in reference to this willingness 
of Lili to go to America: “the very thing which should have 
animated my hopes depressed them. My fair paternal house, 
only a few hundred paces from hers, was after all more endur¬ 
able and attractive th.an a remote, hazardous spot beyond the 
seas!” A sentence which recalls Gibbon’s antithesis, on his 
resignation of his early love: “ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed 
as a son.” 

He was restle.ss and unhaiipy during these months, for he 
was not strong enough to give up Lili, nor sufficiently in love 
to marry her; jealous of those who surrounded her, hurt by 
her coldness, he was every now and then led r.iplive by her 
tenderness. There were moments when bygone d.ays seemed 
once more restored, and then instantly vanished again. His 
poem of Lili's Menagerie expresses his surly disgust at the 
familiar faces which surround her. The Hear of the menagerie 
is a portrait of himself. 

Turning to Art for consolation, he began the tragedy of 
Egmont, which he completed many years afterwards in Italy. 
It was a work which demanded more repose than could be 
found in his present condition, and I hasten to the dehioue- 
ment of an episode, which, amid fluctuations of feeling, steadily 
advanced to an end that must have been foreseen. The be¬ 
trothal was cancelled. He was once more free. Free, but 
not happy. His heart still yearned for her, rather becauae 
there lay in his nature a need of loving, than because she wm 
the woman fitted to share his life. He lingered about the 
house o’ nights, wrapped in his mantle, satisfied if he could 
catch a glimpse of her shadow on the blind, as she moved 
G 
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about the room. One night he heard her singing at the piane 
His pulses throbbed, as he distinguished his own song :— 

Wherefore so rcsistlessly dost draw me 

Into scenes so bright?-* 

the song he had written in the morning of their happiness 
Her voice ceased. She rose, and walked up and down th^ 
room, little dreaming that her lover was beneath her window. 

To give decision to his wavering feelings, there came, mos 
opportunely, a visitor to Frankfurt. This was in September 
Karl August, with his bride, on his way to Weimar, onc( 
more pressed him to spend a few weeks at his court. Th( 
rapid inclination which had sprung up between the Princt 
and the Poet—the desire to see something of the great work 
—the desire, moreover, to quit Frankfurt, all combined tc 
make him eagerly accept the invitation. His father, indeed, 
tried to dissuade him ; partly because he did not like the 
intercourse of plain citizens with princes; partly because the 
recent experience of Voltaire with Frederick the Great seemed 
to point to an inevitable termination in disgrace, if not evaded 
by servility. His consent was extorted at last, however, and 
Goethe quitted for ever the paternal roof. 



BOOK THE FOURTH 

1775 TO 1779 


" Quis Dovus bic nostris successit i^ihus 
Qu<‘m sc>c ore frrens ! quam foiti pcc(ore ct armii t 
Credo equidem, nee vana fide*, genus esv* Deonim *' 

-r„xti 

** Tolle Zeuen bab’ icb rrlebt imd bab‘ nicht crmangelt, 
Sclbst aucb thOncht zu sein wie es dte Zeii mtr gelxrt." 


CHAPTER I 

WRIMAR in THK FIGHTKKNIH CKNTUKV 

On the 7tli of November 1775, Goethe, aged twenty-six, 
arrived at the little city on the banks of the Ilm, where his 
long residence was to confer on an insignificant Duchy the 
immortal renown of a German Athens. 

Small indeed is the space occupied on the map by the 
Duchy of Saxe-Weimar; yet the historian of the German 
courts decl.ires, and truly, that after Berlin there is no 
court of which the nation is so proud.' h’rederick the 
Great and Wolfg.ing Goethe have raised these courts into 
centres of undying interest. Of Weimar it is necessary we 
should form a distinct idea, if we would understand the 
outward life of the poet. 

Klein i$i unter den Filrsten Gertnamens frcilich der rorine, 

Kurx und Khinal ist sem Land, nur 'Aas er vermag. 

“Small among German princes is mine, poor and narrow Ins 
kingdom, limited his power of doing good/’ 'I'hus sings 
Goethe in that poem, so honourable to both, wherein he 
acknowledges liis debt to Karl .August. 'I’he geographical 
importance of Weimar was, and is, small; but we in England 
have proud reason to know how great a place in the world 
can be filled by a nation whose place is trivial on the map. 


* VcHSB: G«s<ki<hU dtr DtutufUn Haft utf dtr Htforwuition, toI. xxviii. 

P- 3. 


*95 
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We know, moreover, that the Athens, which it is the pride 
of Weimar to claim as a patronymic, was but a dot upon 
the iurfacc of Kurope, a dot of earth, feeding some twenty 
thousand freemen, who not only extended the empire of 
their arms from Euboea to the Thracian Bosphorus, but 
who left their glories in Literature, Philosophy, and Art, 
as marvels and as models for the civilised world. It is inter¬ 
esting therefore to know how small this Duchy of Sa.xe- 
Weimar was, that we may appreciate the influence exercised 
by means so circumscribed. We must know how absurdly 
scant the income of its generous prince, who, as I am credibly 
informed, would occasionally supply the deficiencies of his 
purse by the princely unprinceliness of selling to the Jews 
a diamond ring, or ancestral snulT-box, that he might hand 
the proceeds to some struggling artist or poet. I mention 
this lest It should be supposed that a sarcastic spirit has 
dictated the enumeration of unimposing iletails, in the follow¬ 
ing attempt to reconstnict some image of Weimar and its 
court. 

Weimar is an ancient city on the Ilni, a small stream rising 
in the 'I'huringian forests, and losing itself in the Saal, at 
Jena; this stream on which the sole navigation seems to 
be that of ducks, meanders peacefully through pleasant valleys, 
except during the rainy sea.-.on, when mountain-torrents swell 
its current, and oveiiiow its banks. The Trent, between 
I'rentham and Staffordthe smug and silver Trent” as 
Shakspeare calls it—will give an idea of this stream. The 
town IS charmingly placed in the 11m valley, and st.ands some 
eight hundred feet above the level of the sea “Weimar,” 
says the old topographer, Mathew Merian, “is ll'etnmar, 
because it was the wine market for Jena and its environs. 
Others say it was because some one here in ancient days 
began to plant the vine, who was hence called iVdnmaytr. 
But of this each reader m.ay believe ju.it what he pleases.”' 

On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a village 
bordering a park, than a capital with a court, having all 
courtly environments. It is so quiet, so simple; and although 
ancient in its architecture, has none of the picturesqueness 
which delights the eye in most old German cities. The 
stone-coloured, light-brown, and apple-green houses have 
high peaked slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices 


TofografKia SAXonut Thurtugia, &c, 1650. p, 188. 
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architectural fancy, none of the mingling of varied styles 
which elsewhere charms the traveller. One learns to love its 
quiet simple streets, and pleasant paths, fit theatre for the 
simple actors moving across the scene; but one must live 
there some time to discover its charm. The aspect it pre¬ 
sented, when Goethe arrived, was of course very different 
from that presented now; but by diligent inquiry we may 
get some rough image of the place restored, hirst be it 
noted that the city walls were still erect . gates and portcullis 
still spoke of days of warfare. Within these walls were six 
or seven hundred houses, not more, most of them very 
.ancient. Under these roofs were about seven ibousatid in¬ 
habitants—lor the most part not handsome. I'he city gates 
were strictly guarded. No one could pass through them in 
cart or carriage without leaving his name in the sentinel's 
book ; even Goethe, minister and favourite, could not escape 
this tiresome formality, as we gather from one of his letters 
to the h'rau von Stein, directing her to go out alone, and 
meet him beyond the gates, lest their exit together should 
be known. During SuncLiy service a chain was thrown across 
tile streets leading to the church, to bar out all passengers, 
a practice to this day partially retained ; the chain is fastened, 
but the jMssengers step over it without ceremony. I'here was 
little safety at night in those silent streets; for il )ou were 
in no great danger from marauders, you were in constant 
danger of breaking a limb in some liole or other; the idea 
of lighting streets not having presented itself to the I’huringian 
mind. In the year 1685, the streets of London were first 
lighted with lamps; in 1775 Germany had not yet ventured 
on that experiment. If in 1854 Weimar is still innocent of 
gas, and perplexes its inhabitants with the dim obscurity of an 
occasionsil oil-lamp slung on a cord across the streets, we can 
understand that in 1775 it had not even advanced so far. 
And our supposition is exact.* 

The palace, which now forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
and IS truly palatial in appearance, was in ashes when Goethe 
arrived, i'he ducal pair inhabited the Furstenhaus, which 
stands opposite. The park was not in existence. In its place 

‘ Id a decree made at Cassel, m 1775 , lbi& sentence is noticeable: *‘la 
every boute as soon as the alarum sounds at night, every inhabitant must hold 
out a lighted lantern, in order that (he people may find their wav in the 
streets^*’ Quoted by Birdksmann : Deutschiand »n iBUn /ahrkttmUrt, i, p. 
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there was the Welsc/u Garten, a garden arranged after the 
pattern of Versailles, with trees trimmed into set shapes, with 
square beds, canals, bridges, and a Babylonic spiral tower 
called /Jie Schnecke, in which the people assembled to hear 
music, and to enjoy punch and sweet cakes. To the left of 
this garden stood the nucleus of the present park, and a 
wooded mass stretching as far as Upper Weimar. 

Saxe-Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no animation 
ol commercial, political, or even theological activity. This 
part of Saxony, be it remembered, was the home and shelter 
of Protestantism in its birth. Only a few miles from Weimar 
stands the Wartburg, where Luther, in the disguise of Squire 
George, lived in safety, translating the Bible, and hurling his 
inkstand at the head of Satan, like a roughhanded disputant 
as he was. In the market-place of Weimar stand, to this day, 
two houses from the windows of which Tetiiel advertised his 
indulgences, and Luther afterwards in fiery indignation ful¬ 
minated against them. These records of religious struggle 
still remain, but are no longer suggestions for the continuance 
of the strife. The fire is burnt out; and perhaps in no city 
of Europe is theology so placid, so entirely at rest. The 
Wartburg still rears its picturesque eminence over the lovely 
Thuringian valleys; and Luther’s room is visited by thousands 
of pilgrim.s; but m this very palace of the Wartburg, besides 
the room where Luther struggled with S.itan, the visitors are 
shown the Banqueting Hall of the Minnesingers, where poet 
challenged poet, and the Sangerkneg, or Minstrels’ Contest, 
was celebrated. The contrast may be carried further. It 
may be taken as a symbol of the intellectual condition of 
Saxe-Weimar, that while the reius of Luther are simply pre¬ 
served, the Minstrel flail is now being restored in more than 
its pristine splendour. Lutheran theology is crumbling away, 
just as the famous inkspot has disappeared beneath the gradual 
scrapings of visitors’ penknives; but the minstrelsy of which 
the Germans are so proud, daily receives fresh honour and 
adulation. Nor is this adulation a mere revival. Every year 
the M artburg saw assembled the members of that numerous 
family (the Bachs) which, driven from Hungary in the early 
period of Reform, had settled in Saxony, and had given, besides 
the great John Sebastian Bach, many noble musicians to the 
world. Too numerous to gain a livelihood in one cityi the 
Bachs agreed to meet every year at the Wartburg. This 
custom, which was continued till the close of the eighteenth 
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century, not only presented the singular spectacle of one family 
consisting of no less than a hundred and twenty musicians, 
but was also the occasion of musical entertainments such as 
were never heard before. They began by religious hymns, 
sung in chorus; they then took for their theme some popular 
song, comic or licentious, varying it by the improvisations of 
four, five, or six parts; these improvisations were named 
QuoUbets, and are considered by many writers to have been 
the origin of German opera. 

The iheologic fire has long burnt itself out in Thuringia. 
In Weimar, where Luther preached, another preacher came, 
whom we know as Goethe. In the old church there is one 
portrait of Luther, painted by his friend Lucas Rranach, 
greatly prized, as well it may be; but for this one [lortrait of 
Luther, there are a hundred of Goethe. It is not Luther, 
but Goethe, they think of here ; poetry, not theology, is the 
glory of Weimar. And, corresponding with this, we find the 
dominant characteristic of the place to be no magnificent 
church, no picturesque ancient buildings, no visible image of 
the earlier ages, but the sweet serenity of a lovely park. The 
park fills the foreground of the picture, and always rises first 
in the memory. Any one who has spi nt happy hours wander¬ 
ing through its sunny walks and winding sh.ades, watching its 
bwuties changing through the fulness of summer, and the 
striking contrasts of autumn as it deepens into winter, will 
easily understand how Goethe could have been content to 
live in so small a city, which had, besides its nest of friends, 
so charming a park. It was indeed mainly his own creation; 
and as it filled a large space in his life, it demands more than 
a passing allusion here. 

■^uthwards from the palace it begins, with no obstacle of 
wall or iron gate, servant or sentinel, to seem to shut us out, 
so let us enter and look round In the dew of morning, and 
in the silence of moonlight, we may w.inder undisturb<’d as if 
in our own grounds. The land stretches for miles away with¬ 
out barrier; park and yellow cornlands forming one friendly 
expanse. If we pass into it from the palace gates, a winding 
path to the right conducts us into the Belvedere AIMe; a 
magnificent avenue of chestnut trees, two miles long, stretching 
from the new street to the summer palace of Belvedere. This 
affords a shaded promenade along the park, in summer grateful 
for its coolness, in autumn looking like an avenue of golden 
trees. It terminates in the gardens of the Belvedere, which 
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has Its park also beautifully disposed. Here the Weimarians 
resort, to enjoy the fresh air after their fashion, namely, with 
accompaniments of bad beer, questionable coffee, and detest¬ 
able tobacco. 

If, instead of turning into the Belvedere Alice, we keep 
within the park, our walks are so numerous that choice becomes 
perplexing. la;t us cross the titern Briukt, a bridge leading 
from the palace. Turning to our right we pass along through 
noble trees, charmed by 

“ Th« sounfl of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

Which to the quiet trees alt night 
Smgcih a quici tune." 

We reach the broad road leading to Upper Weimar. On this 
road, which skirts a meadow washed by the Ilm, we shall pass 
Goethe’s Gartenkaus (Garden House, to be described here¬ 
after), and then winding round the meadow, cross another 
bridge, and enter a shadowy path, picturesque with well-grouped 
trees—the solemn pine, the beech, whose dark green patches 
of moss inciease the brilli.incy of its silver bark, the weeping 
birch with its airy elegance of form, the plane tree, the elm, 
the chestnut and the mountain ash, brilli.mt with berries hang¬ 
ing like- clusters of coral against the deep blue of the sky. One 
steep side of this path is craggy with mas.ses of moss-covered 
rock; beneath the other flows tne Ilm. A few paces from the 
bridge which leads us here, stands the Borkenhaus (Bark 
House), a hermit’s hut, erected by Goethe for a fete of the 
duress, and subsequently the favourite residence of the duke. 
It is only twenty feet long and fourteen deep, built entirely of 
wood, and plastered (so to speak) with the bark of trees. It 
rests again.st a rock amid the trees, and is surrounded by a 
wooden gallery, reached by rough wooden steps. Where is 
the prince who would live in such a hut nowadays ? Where 
are the ministers who would attend council in such a hut ? Yet, 
here Karl August lived alone, glad to escape from the tedium 
of etiquette, and the palling pleasures of a little court. Here 
he debated affair.s of state, not less momentous to him because 
they were trivial m European politics. Here he bathed in the 
Ilm running beneath. Here he could see the Garden House 
of his poet, and telegraiih to him across the Park. In this 
single room, which was at once dining-room, council-chamber, 
study, and bedroom, the manly duke lived alone for months. 
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From the Btrktnhaus a small flight of stone steps conducts 
us to a mimic Ruin, and thence a narrow winding path leads 
to a stone monument, interesting a? a witness to the growth of 
a mythos. It is an antique column, four feet high, round 
which a seqient winds, m the act of devouring the oflering 
cakes on the top. The inscription says, Gtnio I.m. But the 
Weimer plebs, disregarding antique symbols, and imperfectly 
acquainted with Virgil, has a legend to tell, a legend sprung, 
no one knows whence, rapid and mysteriotis as the giowth of 
fungi, like most legends, to satisfy the im])erious craving for 
explanations ; a legend which ceitifies how, formerly, a huge 
serpent dwelt in this spot, the terror of Weimar, until a cunning 
baker bethought him of plating poisoned cakes within the 
monster’s reach ; and when the greedy ignorance of the scr[)ent 
had relieved Weimar of the monster, a grateful people erected 
this monument to an energetic and inventive baker. F.t voili, 
comme on icrit Phistoire. 

I will not fatigue the reader by dragging him all over this 
much loved p.irk, which must be enjoyed directly, not through 
description ;' enough for present purposes if it be .added that 
while the summer palace ol Belvedere is connected with 
Weimar by the chestnut avenue, the summer palace and park 
of Tiefurt is also connected with Weimar by a richly-woodcd 
road, the Webicht. This Tiefurt is a tiny little place, quite a 
curiosity of diminutiveness. The park, through which runs a 
branch of the Ilm, is tiny but picturesque. The upper story 
of the palace is a labyrinth of tiny rooms, some of them so 
small that, standing with your back against one wall, you can 
touch the opposite wall with your hand. It was here the 
Duchess Amalia lived. 

“ I have lived here fifty years," said Goethe to Eckermann, 
“ and where have I not been ? but I was always glad to return 
to Weimar.” The stranger may wonder wherein lies the 
charm ; but a residence at Weimar soon reveals the secret 
Among the charms are the environs. First there is Etters- 
burg, with its pialace, woods, and park, some seven miles 
distant. Then there is Bercka with its charming valley, dear 
to all pedestrians, within half-a-dozen miles; a liule farther is 
Jena and its enchandng valley, from whose heights we look 
down on the sombre city, rendered illustrious by so many 

1 If a fuller descnption be desired, the reader wilt find one in the charming 
pages of Stabr's Wttmar und Jtna, to which I take this occa.nirn of aekoow- 
ledging n large debt. 

♦c ^ 
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sounding names. Jena was to science what Weimar was to 
poetry. Assembled there were men like Griesbach, Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, and Danz, to teach theology ; Schelling, 
Fichte, Hegel, Reinhold, and Fries to teach philosophy; 
Loder, Hufeland, Oken, Dobereiner, to teach science ; Luden, 
Schultz, and others, for history. The Schlegels and the Hum¬ 
boldts also lent their lustre to the place. Besides Jena, we 
must mention Ilmenau, Eisenach, the Thuringian forests, and 
the valley of the Saal: environs attractive enough for the most 
restless wanderer. 

Having thus sketched the main features of the place, it will 
now be desirable to give some indication of the times, that we 
may understand the atmosphere in which Goethe lived. Diffi¬ 
cult as the restoration of Weimar has been to me, and only 
possible through the aid of what still remains from the old 
time, the difficulty has been tenfold with regard to the more 
changing aspects of society and opinion. Curiously enough 
the Germans, famous for writing on all subjei ts, have pro¬ 
duced no work on the state of manners and the domestic 
conditions of this much-be-written period. The books on 
Goethe are endless; there is not one which tells us of the 
outward circumstances among which he moved. From far 
and wide I have gathered together some details which may 
aid in forming a picture. 

Remember that we are in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The French Revolution is as yet only gathering its 
forces together ; nearly twenty years must elapse before the 
Storm breaks. The chasm between that time and our own is 
vast and deep. Every detail speaks of it. To begin with 
Science—everywhere the torch of civilisation—it is enough to 
say that Chemistry did not then exist. Abundant materials 
indeed existed, but that which makes a Science, viz. the 
power of prevision based on quantitative knowledge, was still 
absent; and Alchemy maintained its place among the con¬ 
flicting hypotheses of the day. Goethe in Frankfurt was busy 
with researches after the “ virgin earth.” The philosopher’s 
stone had many eager seekers. In 1787, Somler sent to the 
Academy of Berlin his discovery that gold grew in a certain 
atmospheric salt, when kept moist and warm. Klaproth, in 
the name of the Academy, examined this salt, and found 
indeed gold leaf in it—which had been put there by Semler’s 
servant to encourage his master’s credulity. This age, so in¬ 
credulous in religion, was credulous in science. In spite of 
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all the labours of the encyclopedists, in spite of all the philo¬ 
sophic and religious “enlightenment,” in spite of Voltaire and 
I-^a Meltne, it was possible for Count St. Germain and t^agli- 
ostro to delude thousands: and Casanova found a dupe in the 
Marquise d’Urfe, who believed he could restore her youth, and 
make the nu (in impregnate her' It was in 1774 that Mesmer 
astonished Vienna with his marvels of mystic magnetism. The 
secret societies of Freemasons and Illuminati, mystic in their 
ceremonies and chimerical in their hopes—now in quest of the 
philosopher’s stone, now in quest of the perfectibility of man¬ 
kind—a mixture of religious, political, and mystical reveries, 
flourished in all parts of Germany, and in all circles. 

With Science in so imiierfect a condition, we are sure to 
find a corresponding poverty m material comfort and luxury. 
High-roads, for example, were onl) lound in cerlain parts of 
Germany; Prussia had no chauss(,‘e till 1787. Milestones 
were unknown, although fingerposts existed. Instead of facili- 
t.iling the transit of travellers, it u.is thought good political 
economy to obstruct them, for the longer they remained the 
more money they sjient in the country. A century earlier, 
stage-coaches were known in England; but in Germany, public 
conveyances, very rude to this day in places where no railway 
exists, were few and miserable, nothing but open carts with 
unstuffed seats. Diligences on springs were unknown before 
1800; and what they were, even twenty years ago, many 
ro.aders doubtless remember. '1 hen as to speed. In 1754 
there was “the flying coach” running from .Manchester to 
London, but taking four days and a half on the journey. In 
1763 there was a coach between Edinburgh and London, once 
a month; it passed twelve or fourteen days on the road; 
though even in our own stage-coach days the distance was 
performed m forty-eight hours. And as England was a busy 
nation, always in a hurry, we may gather from these details 
some idea of the rapidity of German travel. Germans were 
not flurried by agitations as to loss of time: if you imvelled 
post, it was said with pride that seldom more than an hour’s 
waiting was necessary before the horses were got ready,—at 
le.a3t on frequented routes. Mail travelling was at the rate 
of five English miles in an hour and a quarter. l.etters took 
nine days from Berlin to Frankfurt, which in 1854 required 
only twenty-four hours. So slow was the communication of 
news that, as we learn from the Stein correspondence, the 
death of Frederick the Great was only known in Carlsbad as 
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a rumour a week afterward. " By this time,” writes Goethe, 
“you must know in Weimar if it be true.” With these 
obstacles to locomotion, it was natural that men travelled but 
rarely, and mostly on horseback. What the inns were may be 
imagined from tlie infrequency of travellers, and the general 
state of domestic comfort. 

The absence of comfort and luxury (luxury as distinguished 
from ornament) may be gathered from the Memoirs of the 
time, and from such works as Bertuch’s Mode Journal. Such 
necessities as good locks, doors that shut, drawers opening 
easily, tolerable knives, carts on springs, or beds fit for a 
Christian of any other than the German persuasion, are still 
rarities in Thuringia; but in those days, when sewers were 
undreamed of, and a post-office was only a vision, much that 
we moderns consider as comfort was necessarily wanting. The 
furniture, even of palaces, was extremely simpf'. In the 
houses of wealthy bourgeois, chairs and tables were of common 
fir; not until the close of the eighteenth century did maho¬ 
gany make its appearance laaoking-glasses followed. The 
chairs were covered with a coarse green cloth ; the tables like¬ 
wise ; and carpels are only now beginning to loom upon the 
national mind as a possible luxury. The windows were hung 
with woollen curtains, when the extravagance of curtains was 
ventured on. Easy chairs were unknown; the only arm 
chair allowed was the so called Grandfather's chair, which 
was reserved for the dignity of grey hairs, or the lei bleness 
of age. 

The salon de reception, or drawing-room, into which greatly- 
honoured visitors were shown, had of course a kind of Sun¬ 
day splendour, not dimmed by week-day familiarity. There 
hung the curtains ; the walls were adorned with family por¬ 
traits or some work of native talent; the tables alluring the 
eye with china, in guise of cups, v.ises, impossible shepherds 
and very allegorical dogs. Into this room the honoured 
visitor was ushereil; and there, no matter what the hour, 
refreshment of some kind was handed. This custom—a com¬ 
pound product of hospitality and bad inns—lingered until 
lately in England, and perhaps is still not unknown in pro¬ 
vincial towns. 

On eating and drinking was spent the surplus now devoted 
to finery. No one then, except gentlemen of the first water, 
boasted of a gold snuff-box; even a gold-headed cane was 
an unusual elegance. The dandy contented himself with a 
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silver watch. The fine lady blazoned herself with a gold 
watch and heav>' chain; but it was an heirloom 1 To see a 
modern dinner service glittering with silver, glass, and china, 
and to think that even the nobility in those days ate off 
pewter, is enough to make the lapse of time very vivid to us. 
A silver teapot and teatray were held as princely magni- 
licence. 

The manners were rough and simple. The journeymen 
ate at the same table with their masters, and joined in the 
coarse jokes which then passed for liilanty. Kilial obedience 
was rigidly enforced ; the stick or strap not unfrcquently 
aiding parental authority. Even the brothers exercised an 
almost paternal authority over their sisters. Indeed, the posi¬ 
tion of women was by no mean.s such .is our woiin n can hear 
of with patience; not only were they kept under the paternal, 
m.irital, and fraternal yoke, but society limited their .actions 
b> Its prejudices still more than it docs now. No woman of 
the better class of citizens could go out alone; the servant 
girl followed her to church, to a shop, or even to the pro¬ 
menade. 

The coarseness of language may lie imagined from our own 
literature of that period. The roughness of manners is shown 
by such a scene as that m Wilhelm Aleister, where the hc/wtu 
&ele in her confessions (speaking of high, well-born society) 
narrates how, at an evening party, forfeits were introduced; 
one of these forfeits is, that a gentleman shall say something 
gallant to every lady present; he whispers in the ear of a lady, 
who boxes his ears, and boxes it with such violence that the 
powder from his hair flies into a lady’s eyes : when she ii 
enabled to see again, it is to see that the husband of the lady 
has drawn his sword, and stabbed the offender, and that a 
duel, in the very presence of these women, is only prevented 
by one of the combatants being dragged from the room. 

I he foregoing survey would l«i incomplete without some 
notice of the prices of things; the more so as we shall U-arn 
hereafter tiiat the pension Karl August gave .Schiller was 200 
thalers—about of our money , that the salary of Secken- 

dorff as Kamnterherr was only 600 thalers, or about ^roo; 
and that the salary Goethe received, as Councillor of I-egation, 
was only 1200 thalers, about £^200 per annum. It is neces¬ 
sary I should indicate something like the real relation of these 
sums to the expense of living. VVe find, in Schiller’s correspon¬ 
dence with Kbmer, that he hires a riding-horse for sixpence 
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ft day (vol. i. p. 84), and gets a manuscript fairly copied at the 
rate of three halfpence a sheet of sixteen pages (vol. i. p. 92); 
with us the charge is twopence for every seventy-two words; 
the whole of Don Carla cost but three and sixpence for copy¬ 
ing. He hires a furnished apartment, consisting of two rooms 
and a bedroom, for two pounds twelve and sixpence a quarter 
(Charlotte von Kalb writing to Jean Paul, November 1776, 
says his lodgings will only cost him ten dollars, or thirty shil¬ 
lings a quarter); while his male servant, who in case of need 
can act as secretary, is to be had for eighteen shillings a 
quarter (vol. i. p. iit). Reckoning up his expenses he says, 
“ Washing, servants, the barber, and such things, all paid 
quarterly, and none exceeding six shillings: so that, speaking 
in round numbers, I shall hardly need more th.an four hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars” (vol. ii. p. 94)—that is, about £,^0 
ft year. Even when he is married, and sees a family growing 
round him, he says, “ With eight hundred dollars I can live 
here, in Jena, charmingly —vechl arttg" (vol. ii. ]>. 15,5). 

It is evident that in Weimar ihey led no very sumptuous 
life. small provincial town overshadowed by a court, its 
modes of life were the exjiression of this contrast The people, 
a slow, heavy, ungraceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, 
honest race, feeding on black bread and saus.iges; rising 
higher, there were the cultivated cl.isses of employes, artists, 
and profes.sors; and, higher still, the .aristocracy. In the 
theatre, until 1835, the nobility alone were allowed admission 
to the boxes; and when the Jena students crowded the pit, 
elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was forced to 
return home, or jostle with the students for seats in pit and 
gallery. Even when the theatre was rebuilt, and the bour¬ 
geoisie was permitted a place in the boxes, its place was on 
the left side of the house, the right being vigorously reserved 
for the Vans. This continued until 1848 ; since that year of 
revolutions the public has had the place it can pay for. 

It is quite true, the Weimar court but little corresponded 
with those conceptions of grandeur, magnificence, and historical 
or political importance, with which the name of court is usually 
associated. But just as in gambling the feelings are agitated 
less by the greatness of the stake than by the variations of 
fortune, so in the social gambling of court intngiie, there is 
the same ambition and agitation, whether the green cloth be an 
empire or a duchy. Within its limits Saxe-Weimar displayed 
all that an imperial court displays in larger proportions: it had 
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its ministers, its army, its chamberlains, pages, and sycophants. 
Court favour, and disgrace, elevated and depressed, as if they 
had been imperial smiles, or autocratic frowns. A standing 
army of six hundred men, with cavalry of fifty hussars, had its 
War Department, with war minister, secretary, and cleric.' 

As the nobles formed the predominating element of Weimar, 
we see at once how, in spite of the influence of Karl August, 
and the remarkable men he assembled round him, no real 
public for Art could be found there. Some of the courtiers 
played more or less with Art, some had real feeling for it; but 
the majority set decided faces ag.ninst all the ieaux espriis. 
When the Duchess .kmalia travelled with Merck in t778, 
Weimar was loud in anticipatory grumblings • “ She will 
doubtless bring back some htl esprit picked up en route I" 
was the common cry. And really when we have learned, as 
we shall learn in a future chapter, the habits of these beaux 
esprits, and their way of making life “ genial,” impartiality will 
force us to confess that this imperfect sympathy on the part of 
the yons was not without its reason. 

Not without profound significance is this fact that in Weimar 
th<! poet found a Circle, but no Public. To welcome his 
productions there were friends and admirers ; there was no 
Nation, (jermany had no public; nor has it to this day. It 
was, and is, a collection of cities, not a Nation. To appreciate 
by contrast the bill significance of such a condition we must 
look at Greece and Rome. There the history of Art tells the 
same story as is everywhere told by the history of human 
effort. It tells us that to reach the height of perfection there 
must lie the co-operation of the N.alion with individual Genius. 
Thus It is necessary for the development of science that science 
should cease to be the speculation of a few, and become the 
minister of the many; from the constant pressure of unsatisfied 
wants, science receives its energetic stimulus ; and its highest 
reward is the satisfaction of those wants. In Art the same 
law holds. The whole Athenian Nation co-o|xtrated with its 
artists ; and this is one cause why Athenian Art rose into 
unsurpassed splendour. Art was not the occupation of a few, 
ministering to the luxury of a few ; it w.is the luxury of all. Its 
triumphs were not hidden in galleries and museums; they bla^cd 
in the noonday sun ; they were admired and criticised by the 

1 Lest this tbould too ndicuious. I will add th.Tt one of the imall 

German princes (the Graf von Limburg Sirnim) kept a corps of hu&Mra. 
which consisted of a colonel, sx officers, and two pnvates < 
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whole people; and, as Aristotle expressly says, every free citizen 
was from youth upwards a critic of Art. Sophocles wrote for 
all Athens, and by all Athens was applauded. The theatre 
was open to all free citizens. Phidias and Praxiteles, Scopas 
and Myron, wrought their marvels in brass and marble, as 
expressions of a national faith, and the delights of a national 
mind. Temples and market-places, public groves and public 
walks, were the galleries wherein these sculptors placed their 
works. The public treasury was liberal in its rewards; and the 
rivalry of private munificence was not displayed to secure work 
for private galleries, but to enrich the public possessions. In 
this spirit the citizens of Gnidos chose to continue the payment 
of an onerous tribute rather than suffer their statue of Venus to 
quit their city. And when some murmurs rose against the 
expense which Pericles was incurring in the building of the 
Parthenon, he silenced those murmurs by the threat of furnish¬ 
ing the money from his private purse, and then placing his 
name on the majestic work. 

Stahr, who has eloquently described the effects of such 
national co-operation in Art, compares the simibir influence of 
publicity during the Middle Ages, when the great painters and 
sculptors placed their works in cathedrals,—open all day long, 
in council-houses and market-places, whither the people 
thronged,—with the fact that in our day Art finds refuge in 
the galleries of private persons, or in museums closed on 
Sundays and holidays. * 

Nor IS this all. The effect of Art upon the Nation is visible 
in the striking fact that in Greece and Rome the truly great 
men were crowned by the public, not neglected for any artist 
who pandered to the lashion and the tastes of the few, or who 
flattered the first impressions of the many. It was young 
Phidias whom the Athenians chose to carve the statue of 
Pallas Athene, and to build the Parthenon. Suppose I'hidias 
had been an Englishman, would he have been selected by 
government to give the nation a statue of Wellington, or to 
build the Houses of Parliament ? The names most reverenced 
by contemporaries in Greece, and in Italy, are the names which 
posterity has declared to be the highest. Necessarily so. The 
verdict .of the public, when that public includes the whole 
intelligence of the nation, must be the correct verdict in Art. 

1 S** hu Ttru, pp. 147-151. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NOTAHILITlhS OF WEIMAR 

Having endeavoured to reconstruct some image of Weimai 
and its people, we may now descend from generals to par¬ 
ticulars, and sketch rapidly the principal figures whicii will 
move across that scene, during the first years of Goethe’s 
residence. 

The Dowager Duchess Amalia is a very interesting figure. 
She had the Brunswick blood, with its capriciousness, love of 
pleasure, and frivolity; but she had also a mind well culti¬ 
vated, not poorly gifted, and ready in appieciating men of 
talent. Although a niece of I'rcderick the Great, she did not 
follow the princely fashion of the day, and turn her eyes away 
from German literature, to fix them only upon hrance. She 
chose Wieland as the tutor of her son, and made him her own 
dear friend. Schiller, a lash judge of persons, and not very 
keen in his perception of woman’s character, wrote to Kdrner, 
after his first interview with the duchess: “ She has made no 
conquest of me. I cannot like her physiognomy. Her intellect 
is extremely limited, nothing interests her but what is based on 
tire sensuous i hence the taste she has, or affects to have, for 
music, painting, and the rest She is a composer herself, and 
has set Goethe’s Enuin und Elmirc to music She speaks 
little ; but has, at any rate, the merit of throwing aside all the 
stiffness of ceremony.” Schiller’s verdict cannot be accepted 
by any one who reflects, that, besides her appreciation of men 
of talent, who found delight in her society, she learned Greek 
from Wieland, read Aristophanes, and translated Propertius, 
was a musical composer, a tolerable judge of art, discussed 
politics with the Abbd Raynal and Greek and Italian Literature 
with Villoison; that, moreover, with all her multifarious read¬ 
ing and enjoyments, she contrived to supeniitend the education 
of her sons, and manage her kingdom with unusual success. 
This is not to be done by an “ extremely limited intellect” 

The “ sensuous basis ” alluded to by Schiller was certainly 
there. One sees it in her ]x>rtraits. One sees it also in the 
glimpses of her joyous, pleasure-loving existence. Biographers 
and eulogists omit such details; for in general the biographical 
mind moves only through periods of rhetoric, which may be 
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applied with equal felicity to every prince or princess of whom 
it IS the cue to speak. But it is by such details that the image 
of the duchess can alone be made a living one. Here, foi 
example, is a sketch of her, given by an anonymous traveller.' 
“ She is small in stature, good-looking, with a very spiritueUe 
physiognomy; she has the Brunswick nose, lovely hands and 
feet, a light yet princely gait, speaks well but rapidly, and has 
something amiable and fascinating in her nature. . . . This 
evening there was a redoute, tickets one gulden {hvo francs) 
each. The court arrived at eight. The duchess was magni¬ 
ficent, en domino, and brilliant with jewels. She dances well, 
lightly, and gracefully. The young princes, who were attired as 
'Zephyr and Amour, also danced well. The masquerade was 
very full, lively, and varied. A faro table was laid out: the 
smallest stake being half a gulden. The duchess staked dollars 
and half-louis, played generously and lost. But as she was glad 
to dance, she did not play long. She danced with every mask 
who invited her, and stayed till nearly three o’clock, when 
almost every one had gone home ” The same writer also 
speaks of another redoute. “ The duchess appeared en 
reine grecque, a very beautiful costume, which suited her well. 
The ball was very brilliant; some students from Jena were 
there. At the last ball of the season, the duchess sent me 
one of her own Savoyard dresses, and I was fnse and dressed 
like a woman by the Countess von Gortz’s maid. The young 
count was likewise dressed as a woman, and we went to court 
»o, dined there, and drove thence to the ball, which lasted till 
six o'clock.” 

This pleasure-loving duchess, who knew so well how to 
manage her kingdom, cared little for the dignities of her state. 
According to Wieland, she lived sometimes in student fashion, 
especially at Belvedere, where student-songs, not always the 
most decorous, rang joyously through the moonlit gardens. 
Driving once with seven friends in a haycart from Tiefurt, and 
overtaken by a storm, she made no more ado but drew over 
her light clothing Wieland’s great coat, and in that costume 
drove on. 

Her letters, especially those to Goethe’s mother, several of 
which I have seen, have great heartiness, and the most com¬ 
plete absence of anything like formality. In one of them, I 
remember, she apologises for not having written for some time, 

^ Quoted from bsKNoOlLLt bjr Vbhse: G*st,hitkU d*r Dtulnktn HSft, 
irol. xxviii. p. 6o. 
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not from want of friendship, but lack of news: to show that 
she has been thinking of Frau Aja, she sends her a pair of 
garters worked by herself. " I.icbe Frau Aja!" she writes on 
another occasion, “ my joy at the receipt of your leiier is not 
easily described, nor will 1 attempt it, for true feelings are too 
sacred to be set down in black and white. You know, dear 
mother, what you are to me, and can believe how infinitely 
your remembrance of me has rejoiced me." * 

Beside the figure of the Duchess Amalia, we see that of the 
merry little humpbacked GocniiAUStN, her maid of honour, 
by intimates named Thusntlda. One sees not why lhl^ sprightly 
little dimon de bonne compa^nte should have been named after 
the wife of Arminius. .She was a great favourite with Amalia, 
with Karl August also, who was constantly engaged in “ wit 
combats" with her, not always of the mildest. She animated 
society with her devices, and kept up a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence with wits and notabilities in other cities. She was 
very fond of Goethe, and wrote constantly to his mother. But 
Karl August was her darling; perhaps because he plagued her 
so incessantly. As a sample of the lengths to which tricks 
were carried, consider the following anecdote, which I have 
from Frau von Goethe, who had it from her father-in-law, an 
accomplice in the deed. One night as 'I'husnetda came up the 
stairs leading to her bedroom, her candle was blown out. Not 
much heeding this, she went on, reached the gallery into 
which her bedroom opened, and walked on, Jeelmg for the 
door. There is no great difficulty in finding the door of your 
own room in the dark, yet Thusnclda groped, and groped, and 
groped in vain: no lock met her hand, a smooth blank wall 
allowed her hand to pass and n-pass over it with increasing 
confusion. Where was the door? Where was she? After 
groping some time, her perplexity growing into undefined 
alarm, she descended to the duchess’s room; but slie found 
that closed; the duchess was asleep; and her gentle knockings 
were not answered. Upstairs she went again, again to pass 
her hands along the wall, hut still to find no door. The 
night was cold, and she was half-fro/en with cold and fear 
b^ore the mystery was explained; the duke and Goethe had 
removed her door, and built up tlie wall in its place. 

’ Here is another extract, which 1 leave in the onginal “Ach Mutter, 
Mutter I—sia erratben wobl nicinc Gedankcn I wai macht der altc Vater ? er 
sollte ja nicht wohl seyn. Grtlssen *ie ihn von mir, und das tausendmal. 
Leben Sle wx>b], beste Mutter; bebalten Sic mir lieb und denken tteixsig an 
ihre Freundut. Amalia." 
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WiKi,AND had established his paper, the Teutsche Merkur, 
which was not without its influence. When he ceased to be* 
the prince’s tutor, he remaineil the valued friend of the 
duchess. He was in all the pleasure parlies. So also was 
Einsiedel, who. at first court page, became chamberlain to 
the Duchess Amalia in A jovial, careless epicurean* 

everywhere known as from his good-nature and eccen¬ 
tricity ; filling the mouth of gossip with his extravagances ■ 
poet and musician in a small way; .actor and inventor of 
amusements, his name meets us on every page of the Weimar 
chronicles. 

Einsiedel makes us think of Corona SchrOter, the M>/- 
san^cnn (singer to the court-we have no such word, because 
we have no such thing). Coethe had known this beautiful 
and accomplished creature while he was a student at Leipsic 
and when, shortly after his arrival at Weimar, he made ari 
expedition to Li ipsic with the duke, he saw her there again 
and induced her to come to Weimar. She was the OT.ace 
of their private theatricals, and the original personator of 
Iphigenia. 

" AU cine Bluiiie iei)ji sic sich der Well,' 


says Goethe of her, in that pas.sage wherein 
her and Mieding.' What a description ' 


he has immortalised 


She, like » Hewer, opens to the world 

Corona painled, sang, played, was learned m music, and de¬ 
claimed with peculiar elegance,— 


"The Nfuses laviblied on her e^fry art,” 


According to Karl August, shf* was 
marble-cold " ; Goethe says of her 


" marble-beautiful, but 


" Und hoch erstaunt, sehl Ihr in ibr vereini 
Ein Ideal, das KOnhtlcrn nur erschcini ■' ^ 

There is a notion current, originating with Riemer, but shown 
by Scholl to be very improbable, that Goethe had a /iaison 
with Corona. I not only agree with Scholl’s reasoning but 
can copoboratc it by the testimony of the Frau von Goethe 
who assured me her father-in-law expressly and emphatically 

' the poem Mttdings Tod. 

* And gently awed, you feel in her combined 
What IS Ideal m the artist’s nimd 
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told her that he never had a passion for any actress. Varn- 
h^en von Knse suspects that Corona was privately married to 
Einsiedel; if not, her letters, still extant although inedited, 
prove that they were on the footing of lovers. 

Another chamberlain, poet, and musician was SiccKFNDORr, 
who translated Werther into French, a year after Goethe's 
arrival {Les Souffrauces iu J(une iVenher, I'.ir le B. S. d. S. 
Erlangen, 1776); and to tliese g.iy companions must be added 
Bode, the translator of Smollett; Bkrtuch, the treasurer .and 
the translator of Cervantes; and Mus.€L's, a passionate lover of 
gardening, who gave W'eimar its pleasant Erha/un;;, and who 
might be seen daily crossing the quiet streets with a cup of 
coflee in one hand, his garden tools in the other, trudging 
along to that loved retreat. At other times he niiglit be seen 
plying the ex-drummer, Rupiiler, with inspiring schnapps to 
unlock the casket of his memory, wherein were stored the 
legends and superstitions of the peasantry which Musatus 
afterwards dressed up m his own style in his celebrated yolks- 
marchen. There was much humour in Mus.eus ; he furnished 
his Weimar friends with many a pleasant (pup and cr.ink. 
Heinrich Schmidt tells the following. One day Musteus, after 
a long illness, came to dine with the Schmidts. Every one 
was amazed at his healthy asjxict. He received their reitcr.ated 
compliments with perfect gravity, till his wife, unable longer to 
contain herself, confessed that before setting out he had rouged 
his cheeks! ‘ 

These are the principal figures of Amalia's court. We may 
now glance at the court of the reigning duke and duchess— 
Karl August and Luise. 

Of the Duchess Luise no one ever speaks but in terms of 
veneration. She was one of those rare beings who, through 
circumstances the most trying, as well as through the ordinary 
details of life, manifest a nohlf cluiractfr. 1 he Queen of 
Prussia and the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar are two of the great 
figures in modem German history; they both opixised the 
chief man of the age, Napoleon, and were Iroth admned by 
him for that very opposition. Luise was of a cold tempera¬ 
ment, somewhat ngid in her enforcement of etiquette (unlike 
the dowager), and wore to the last the old costume which had 
been the fashion in her youth; apt in the early yirars of her, 
marriage to be a little querulous with her husband, but showing 
throughout their lives a real and noble friendship fur him. 

I Schmidt: Brriiurungn tsnet wtrmarttcfun Vstcrarun, p. ai. 
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And he was worthy of that friendship, much as his strange, 
and in many respects opposite nature, may have tried her. 
Karl August, whom Frederick the Great pronounced, at 
fourteen, to be the prince, of all he had seen, who gave the 
greatest promise, was in truth a very mixed, but very admirable, 
character. 1 le can afford to be looked at more closely and 
familiarly than most princes. He was a man whose keen 
appreciation of genius not only drew the most notable men of 
the day to Weimar, but whose own intrinsically fine qualities 
kept them there. It is easy for a prince to assemble men of 
talent. It is not easy for a prince to make them remain beside 
him, m the full employment of their faculties, and in reason¬ 
able enjoyment of their position. Karl August was the prince 
who with the smallest means produced the greatest result in 
Germany. He was a man of restless activity. His eye was 
on every pirt of bis dominions; his endeavours to improve 
the condition of the people were constant. The recently 
published correspondence shows how active were his intel¬ 
lectual sympathies. In his tastes no man in Germany was so 
simple, except his dearest friend, Goethe, with « hom, indeed, 
he had many cardinal points in common. 1 remember, on 
first seeing their busts together, being struck with a sort of 
faint family resemblance between them. Karl August might 
have been a younger brother, considerably “animalised,” but 
still belonging to the family. They h.rd both, on the paternal 
side, Thuringian blood in their veins , and in many respi'cts 
Amalia and I ran Aja were akin. But while Karl August had 
the active, healthy, sensuous, pleasure-loving temperament of 
his friend, he wanted the Uut which never allowed Goethe, 
except ill his wildest period, to overstep limits; he wanted the 
tenderness and chivalry which made the poet so uniformly 
acceptable to women. He was witty, but his bon-mots arc 
mostly of that kind which, repeated after dinner, are not 
considered fit for drawing-room publication. Very charac¬ 
teristic is it of him, who had bestowed unusual pains in 
collecting a Bibliotheca ErMua, that when Schiller wrote the 
Maid oj Orleans he fancied Schiller was going to give another 
version of La Pueelie, and abetted his mistress, the Frau von 
Heygendorf, in her refusal to play the part of the rehabilitated 
Maiden! He was rough, soldierly, brusque, and imperious. 
He was at home when in garrison with Prussian soldiers, but 
out of his element when at foreign courts, and not always at 
ease in his own. Goethe describes him longing for his pipe at 
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the court of Brunswick in 1774 ; “ l>e son cot< noire bon Due 
s’ennuie terriblement, il cherche un interet, il n’y voudrail pas 
etre pour rien, la marche trfcs bien mesur^e de tout ce qu’on 
fait ici le gene, il faut qu’il renonce a sa chere pipe et une fee 
ne pourroit lui rendre un service plus agreable qu’en changeant 
ce palais dans une cabane de charbonnier.” * 

In a letter (unprinted), he writes to Goethe, then at Jena, 
saying he longs to be with him to watch sunrise and sunset, 
for he can’t see the sunset in Gotha, hidden as it is by the 
crowd of courtiers, who are so ctrmme il faut, and know their 
“ fish duty ” with such terrible accuracy, that every cveiiini; he 
feels inclined to give himself to the devil, llis delight, when 
not with soldiers, was to be with dogs, or with his poet alone 
in their simple houses, discussing philosophy, and “talking of 
lovely things that conquer death.” He mingled freely with the 
people. At Ilmenau he and Goethe put on the miners’ dress, 
descended into the mines, and danciid all night with peasant 
girls. Riding across country, over rock and stream, in mani¬ 
fest peril of his neck ; tearing the maids of honour, sometimes 
carrying this so far as to offend his more princely wife ; wan¬ 
dering alone with his dogs, or with some joyous companion; 
seeking excitement in wine, and in making love to pretty 
women, without much respect of station; offending by 
his roughness and wilfulness, though never estranging his 
friends—Karl August, often gneving his admirers, was, 
with all his errors, a genuine and admirable character. His 
intellect was active, his judgment, both of men and things, 
sound and keen. Once, when there was a discussion about 
appointing Fichte as professor at Jena, one of the opponents 
placed a work of Fichte's in the duke’s hands, as sufficient 
proof that such a teacher could not hold a chair. Karl 
August read the book—and appointed Fichte. He had great 
aims; he also had the despotic will which bends circumstances 
to its determined issues. “ He was always in progress," said 
Goethe to Eckermann; “ when anything failed, he dismissed 
it at once from his mind. I often bothered myself how to 
excuse this or that failure; but he ignored every shortcoming 
in the cheerfullest way, and always went forward to some¬ 
thing new.” 

Such was Karl August, as 1 conceive him from the letters 
of the period, and from the reports of those who knew him. 

* BrUft an Prun van SUtn, hi, p. 85. The French is Gorthe's, U also the 
tptiJmf and accentuaitoo. or ratbtf wmot of ecceniuAtioo. 
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Eight years younger than Goethe, he attached himself to him 
as to a btother. We shall see this attachment and its reciprocal 
influence in the following pages; clouds sometimes gather, 
quanels and dissatisfaction are not absent (from what long 
friendship are they absent ?), but fifty years of mutual ser¬ 
vice, and mutual love, proved the genuineness of both their 
characters 

Among the Weimar notables, Frau von Stein must always 
have conspicuous eminence. In a future chapter we shall 
learn more of her. Enough for the present to say that she 
was Ilofdame (l^ady of Honour) to the Duchess Amalia, and 
for many years passionately loved by Goethe. Beside her we 
may mention the (.'ountess von Whrthkr, who was to Karl 
August what the Baroness von Stein was to Goethe. She, as 
is well known, is the original of the charming Countess in 
Wilhelm Meisler^ and her husband was still more eccentric 
than the eccentnc Count. It is related of him that once 
when the duke and some other illustrious guests were in his 
chateau, he collected several of his peasants, dressed them 
in his livery, and blacked their faces to make them pass as 
negroes 1 

To close this list we have Major von Knebel, the trans¬ 
lator of Lucretius and Propertius, an honest, upright, satincal 
republican, the intimate fnend of Karl August and Goethe, 
the “ philanthropic Timon,” as Herder called him, severe 
ag.ainst all shams and insincerities, but loving the human 
nature he decl.-iimed against. As one looks upon his rough, 
j[enial, Socratic head, one seems to hear the accents of an 
indepiendent thoroughly honest nature give weight to what 
he says. 

I have omitted Herder. He did not come to Weimar till 
after Goethe, and indeed was drawn thither by Goethe, whose 
admiration for him, begun at Strasburg, continued unabated. 
The strange bitterness and love of sarcasm in Herder’s nature, 
which could not repel the young student, did not alter the 
affection of the man. In one of Goethe’s unpublished letters 
to the Duchess Amalia, there is an urgent appeal on behalf of 
Herder, whose large family had to be supported on very 
straitened means; the duke had promised to provide for 
one of the children, and Goethe writes to Amalia, begging 
her to do the same for another. No answer coming to this 
appeal, or at any rate no prompt notice being taken, he writes 
again more urgently, adding, that if she does not provide for 
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the child, he (Goethe'', out of his small income, will! And 
this was at a time when Herder was most bitter against Goethe. 
Well might Merck exclaim : “ No one can withstand the dis¬ 
interestedness of this man I " 


CHAPTER III 

THE FIRST WILD WEEKS AT WHMAK 

This was the circle into which Goethe entered m all the 
splendour of youth, beauty, and fame; Youth, which, accord¬ 
ing to the fine conception of the Greeks, is “the herald of 
Venus” ; beauty, which those Greeks adored as the splendour 
of Truth ; and Fame, which has at all times been a halo 
dazzling to mortal eyes. Thus cquip[ied for conquest, how 
can we wonder that he conquered ? Fiven Amalia, angry with 
him for having ridiculed her darling Wieland, could not with¬ 
stand the magic of his presence. Her love of genius left her 
no choice. .She was fascinated by his wild ways, and by his 
splendid talents. One moment he startled her with a paradox, 
the next moment he sprang from his seat, waltzing and whir¬ 
ling round the room with antics which made her scream with 
laughter. And ^Vleland? -he was conriuered at once. He 
shall speak for himself, in a letter written after their first inter¬ 
view : “ How perfectly I felt, at the first glance, he was a man 
after my own heart 1 How I loved the magnificent youth as 
I sat beside him at table I All that I can say (after more 
than one crisis which I have endured) is this; since that 
morning my soul is as full of Goethe as a dewdrop of the 
morning sun. ... I believe the Godlike creature will remain 
longer with us than he intended; and if Weimar can do any¬ 
thing, his presence will accomplish it.” This is very honour¬ 
able to Wieland: Nestor gazes with unenvious delight upon 
young Achilles. Heroic eyes are always proud to recognise 
heroic proportions. 

After Wieland and the duchi ss, the rest were easy to con¬ 
quer. “He rose like a star in the heavens,” says Knebel. 
“ Everybody worshipped him, especially the women.” In the 
costume of his own Werther, which was inst.mtly adopted by 
the duke, he seemed the ideal of a poet. To moderns there 
are no very sentimental suggestions in a costume which was 
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composed of blue coat and brass buttons, topboots, and 
leather breeches, the whole surmounted by powder and pig¬ 
tail; but in those days this costume was the suggestion of 
everything tender and romantic. Werther had consecrated 
it.* The duke not only adopted it, but made all around 
him adopt it also, sometimes paying the tailor’s bill himself. 
Wieland alone was excepted; he was too old for such 
masqueradings. 

Thoroughly to appreciate the effect of Goethe’s influence 
with women, we must remember the state of feeling and 
opinion at the time. Those were the days of gallantry, the 
days of 

'* Puffs, paints, and patches, powders, billets doux.” 

The laxity of German morals differed from the more audacious 
licentiousness of France; it had sentimentalism, in lieu of gaiety 
and luxuriousness, for its basis. The heart of a French mar¬ 
quise was lost over a supper table sparkling with champagne and 
bon-mots; the heart of a German Grafin yielded more readily 
to moonlight, melancholy, and a copy of verses. Wit and 
audacity were the batteries for a Frenchwoman ; the German 
was stormed with sonnets, and a threat of suicide. For the 
one, Lothario needed sprightliness and bon ton ; for the other, 
turbulent disgust at all social arrangements, expressed in inter- 
jectional rhetoric, and a deportment outrageous to all conven¬ 
tions. It is needless to add that marriage was to a great 
extent what Sophie Arnould with terrible wit called it—“ the 
sacrament of adultery and th.it on the subject of the sexes 
the whole tone of feeling was low. Poor, simple, earnest 
Schiller, whom no one will accuse of laxity, admired Les Liaisons 
Dangereusfs, and saw no reason why women should not read 
it; although to our age the infamy of that book is so great 
as to stamp a brand upon tlie society which produced and 
applauded it. Yet even Schiller, who admired this book, 
was astounded at the condition of women at Weimar. ‘‘ There 
is hardly one ol^hem,” he writes to Korner, “ who has not 
had a liaison. Tpey are all coquettes. . . . One may very 
easily fall into an'i affair of the heart,’ though it will not last 
any time.” It was\ thought, apparently, that since Eros had 
wings, he must use (hem—and fly. 

* It should be remembered, that in Germany, at that time, ha)U were only 
worn in very bad weather; and in tbe prewoce of women no oae ever appeaj^ 
except Id shoes aad silk stockings. 
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With this tone of society we can understand how, as Goethe 
in after-life confessed to Eckermann, the first years at Weimar 
were “perplexed with love affairs.” A great admirer of 
women, and greatly admired by them, it was natural he should 
fall into their snares. Many charmers are named ; among 
them, Fraulein von Kalb, Corona Schroter, and Kotzebue’s 
sister, Amalia : but I am bound to say that, after the most 
diligent inquiry, I can find no reliable evidence for believing 
any one of those named to have been really loved by him. 
We must content ourselves with the fact of his having flirted 
considerably : making love to every bright pair of eyes which 
for a moment could make him believe what he said.' 

I'or the first few months he g.'ve himself up to the excite¬ 
ment of this new life. Among other things he introduced 
skating. Weimar had hitherto seen no gentleman on the 
ice: hut now, Klopstock having made skating famous by his 
poetry, Goethe made it fashionable by bis daring grace. The 
duchess soon excelled in the art. Skating on the Schuansee 
became " the rage.” Sonu times the banks were illuminated 
w'lth lamps and torches, and music and fireworks animated the 
scene. The duchess and ladies, m.iskcd as during carnival, 
were driven in sledges over the noisy ice. “ We arc somewhat 
mad here,” Goethe writes to Merck, " and play the devil’s own 
game.” Wieland’s favourite epithet for him was wuthig —out¬ 
rageous ; and vuthig he was. Strange stories are told of him, 
now dashing across the ice, now loosening his long hair in 
Bertuch’s room, and, wall locks flowing over his shoulders, 
whirling round in mad Bacchante waltz ; and finally, standing 
in the Jena market-place with the duke, by the hour together, 
smacking huge sledge whips for a wager. Imagine a duke 
and a [Xiet thus engaged in a public market-place' 

His constant companion, and in all devilries and dissipation 
his most Jovial associate, was K.arl August. All ceremony 
was laid aside between them. They dined together, often 
shared the same bedroom, and called each other by the 
brotherly Mou. “ Goethe will never leave this place again,” 
writes Wieland; “ K. A. can no longer swim or wade without 
him. The court, or rather his liaison with the duke, wastei 
his time, which is really a great pity—and yet—with so magni¬ 
ficent and godlike a creature nothing is ever lost I ” Weimar 

^ " Icb ios und troc m-ch bet alien hUb»chen Getichtem berum, itod hatte 
den Vortheii immer Augenbltck tu gUuben waa ich «agte/' be lajt in • 
letter to the Frau ron Sceto, rob 1 . p. 5. 
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was startled in its more respectable circles by the conduct of 
these two, and their associates : conduct quite in keeping w.th 
the period named “ the genial." • In their orgies they drank 
wine out of skulls (as Byron and his friends did in their wild 
days), and in ordinary intercourse exhibited but a very miti¬ 
gated respect for meum and tuum, borrowing handkerchiefs 
and waistcoats which were never returned. The favourite 
epithet of that day was “infinite": Genius drank infinitely, 
loved infinitely, and swallowed infinite sausages. 

But the poet’s nature soon wearies of such scenes. After 
some two months of dissipation, in masking, skating, hunting, 
drinking, and dicing, the want to be once more among simple 
people and lovely scenes drove him away from Weimar to 
Waldeck. Amid the crowded tumult of life he ever kept his 
soul sequestered ; and from the hot air of society be broke 
impatiently away to the serenity of solitude. While on this 
journey along the pine-clad mountains, there came over him 
a feeling of the past, in which the image of Lili painfully 
reappeared. 

He was called back to Weimar by the duke, impatient of 
his absence ; and, while debating in his own mind whether he 
should accept a place there, or return to Frankfurt, he began 
to take his seat, as a guest, in the Privy Council He had 
tried the court, and now he was about to try wh.it virtue lay in 
government. “ I am here as if at home,” so runs one of his 
letters, “ and the duke daily becomes dearer to me.” Indeed 
his father's prognostications had failed. The connection be¬ 
tween his son and the duke was of a totally different kind from 
that between Voltaire and Fritz. In secret, Voltaire despised 
the verses of his patron, as his patron in secret despised the 
weakness of Voltaire. A few unguarded expressions were 
enough to snap the link which bound them together ; but a 
lifetime only deepened the regard of Goethe and Karl August. 
Nor must it be supposed that their friendship was merely that 
of boon-companions. Both had high aims and strong wills. 
Prince Hal might recreate himself with l-'alstaff, Pistol, 
Bardolph and the rest; but while chucking Mrs. Quickly 
under the chin, he knew he was one day to be England’s lord. 
Karl August and Goethe were not the men to lose themselves 
in the fleeting hours of dissipation ; serious, steady business 

^ It IS difficult to 6nd an English word lo express the German which 

means pertaining to genius. The genial period was the period when every 
extravagance was excused on the pica of genius. 
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WJs transacted almost the moment before some escapade. In 
their retreat at Ilmenau the poet writes : 

.Mem Carl und ich rergessen hier 

Wie seltsam uns em tides SthKksal Icitct. 

Und ach ! ich filhl's. ini slilleii werden wir 
Zu neuen Scenen vurbereitet. 

“ My K.arl and I here forget the strange mysterious Fate which 
guides us, and 1 feel that in these quiet moments we are 
preparing for new scenes.” Yes, they learned “in the happy 
present to forecast the future.” 

The duke knew what he wa.s doing when he oversit j.peii all 
precedent, and, in June 1776, elected Goethe to the post oi 
Gehoime legations Rath, with a seat and voice in the Privy 
Council, and a salary of i >00 thalers. In writing to Goethe's 
father, the duke intimated tlut there was absolute freedom of 
leaving the service at will, and that indeed the appointment 
was a mere forin.dity, no measure of his affection. “Goethe 
can have but one position—that of my friend. All others are 
beneath him.” 

The po.st of Geluime Legations Rath at Weimar is not a 
very m.ignilicent post; and the salary of uoo thalers (about 
j4aoo) seems still loss magnificent when we remember that 
at that period the King of Prussia gave the iiarberini, an Italian 
dancer, exactly ten times the sum. But, such as it was, the 
appointment created great noise. Weimar was thunderstruck. 
The favour shown to Wieland had not passed without scandal; 
but alarming indeed was this elevation of a hrankfurt Irourgeois. 
A poet, who had gone through none of the routine of business, 
whose life was any thing but “ respectable,” to be lifted sud¬ 
denly over the plodding heads of legitimale aspirants I If this 
was to be, what reward could meritorious mediocrity expect ? 
what advantage had slowly-acquired routiniary knowledge? 

.“so murmured scandalised offirials and their friends. At 
last these murmurs expressed themselves distinctly in the 
shape of a protest. The duke thought tlie .let worthy of a 
deliberate justification, and with his own hand added these 
words to the protocol of the acts of his ministry : " En¬ 
lightened persons congratulate me on possessing such a man. 
His genius and capacity are well known. To employ a man of 
such a stamp in any other functions than those in which be 
can render available the extraordinary gifts he possesses, is to 
abuse them. As to the observation that persons of merit may 
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think themselves unjustly passed over: I observe, in the first 
place, that nobody to my knowledge, in my service, has a right 
to reckon on an equal degree of favour; and I add that I will 
never consent to be governed by mere length of service or 
rotation in my choice of a person whose functions place him 
in such immediate relation to myself, and are so important to 
the happiness of my people. In such a case I shall attend to 
nothing but the degree of confidence I can repose in the 
person of my choice. The public opinion which perhaps 
censures the admission of Dr. Goethe to my council without 
having passed through the previous steps of Amtmann, Pro¬ 
fessor, Kammerath, or Regierungsrath, produces no effect on 
my own judgment. The woild forms its opinion on prejudices ; 
but I watch and work—as every man must who wishes to do 
his duty—not to make a noise, not to attract the applause 
of the world, but to justify my conduct to God and my 
conscience.” 

Assuredly we may echo M. Dumont’s sentiment, that “ the 
prince, who, at nineteen, wrote those words, was no ordinary 
man.” He had not only the eye to see greatness, he had also 
the strong Will to guide his conduct according to his views, 
untrammelled by routine and formulas. “ Say what you will, 
it is only like can recognise like, and a prince of great capacity 
will always recognise and cherish greatness in his servants.” * 
People saw that tlie duke was resolved. Murmurs were 
silenced; or only percolated the gossip of private circles, 
till other subjects buried them, as all gossip is buried. 

The mode of life which the company led was not 

only the subject of gossip in Weimar, it grew and grew as 
scandals grow, not losing substance on the way, and reached 
the ears of distant friends. Thus, only a month before the 
appointment, Klopstock wrote to Goethe a letter which 
scandal extorted from friendship. 


*' Hamburg, ^Alay 1776. 

“ Here is a proof of my friendship, dearest Goethe ! It is 
somewhat difficult, 1 confess, to give it, but it must be given. 
Do not fancy that I wish to preach to you about your doings; 
or that I judge harshly of you because you have other views 
than mine. But your views and mine quite set aside, what 
will be the inevitable consequence if your present doings 


* Ooeibe m Bektrmann, iii. p. 
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continue. The duke, if he continues to drink as he does, 
instead of strengthening, as he says, liis constitution, will 
ruin it, and will not live long. Young men of powerful 
constitutions—and that the duke is not—have in this way 
early perished. The Germans have hitherto, and with 
justice, complained that their princes would have nothing to 
do with authors. They now gladly make an exception in 
favour of the duke. But what a justification will not the 
other princes have, if you continue your present tone? If 
only that should happen which I feel will happen! The 
duchess will perhaps still subdue her pain, for she has a 
strong, manly intellect. Hut that pain will become grief I 
And can that be so suppressed ? Louis.i’s grief, Goethe I . . . 
1 must add a word about Stolberg. He goes to Weimar out 
of friendship for the duke. He must also live well with him 
But how? In his style? No I unless he, too, becomes 
altered, he will go away And then what remains for him? 
Not in Copenhagen, not in Weimar. I must write to Stolberg; 
what shall 1 say to him? You may plea.se yourself about 
showing this letter to the duke, i have no objection against 
it. On the contrary ; for he is assuredly not yet arrived at 
that point when he will not listen to the honest word of a 
friend. Klopst(x:k.” 

Goethe’s answer, dated the 21 st of May, a fortnight later, 
therefore, runs thus; 

“In future, spare us such letters, dear Klopstock I They 
do no good, and only breed bad blood. You must feel your¬ 
self that I have no answer to make, hhther 1 must, like a 
schoolboy, begin a Paterpeccavt, or sophistically excuse, or as 
an honest fellow defend, and perhaps a mingling of all these 
might express the truth, but to what purpose? Therefore, 
not a word more between us on this subject. Believe me 1 
should not have a moment’s rest if 1 replied to all such admoni¬ 
tions. It pained the duke a moment to think it was Klojistock. 
He loves and honours you ; you know I do the same. Good¬ 
bye. Stolberg must come all the same. We are no worse; 
and with God’s help will be better than what he has seen us.” 

To this Klopstock indignantly replied . — 

“ You have much misunderstood the proof of my friendship, 
which was great, precisely because of my reluctance to mix 
myself unasked in the affairs of others. And as you include 
all such letters and all such admonitions (your expressions are 
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as strong as that) in the same class with the letter whicl 
contained this proof of my friendship, I hereby decl4re yoi 
unworthy of that friendship. Stolberg shall not come, if ht 
listens to me, or rather if he listens to his own conscience.” 

The breach thus made was never repaired. Stolberg did 
not come to Weimar; and Klopstock wrote no more. 

'I’o return: whatever basis there may have been for the 
reports which Gossip magnified, certain it is that the duke 
did not forget the cares of state in these wild orgies. Both 
he and his friend were very active, and very serious. If 
eimar, according to the historian ol Germany,' stands as 
an illustrious exception among the German courts, it was 
because Karl August, upheld by his friend, knew how to 
Mrry into earnest practice the axiom of Frederick the Great 
A king 13 but the first of subjects.” Goethe’s beneficent 
activity IS seen less in such anecdotes as those often cited of 
his opening a subscription for Burger to enable him to com- 
plete his translation of Homer, and of his relieving Jung 
Stilling from distress, than in the constant and democratic 
symjmthy with which he directed the duke’s endeavours. 

lhat he had not the grave deportment of a councillor is 
very evident. Imagine him as in this anecdote related by 
Gleim; Soon after Goethe had written Werther \ came to 

"ith me 

the last Musen Almanack, a literary novelty, and read here 
and there a poem to the company m which 1 passed the 
evening. \\ hile 1 was reading, a voiing man, booted and 
spurred, in a short green shooting-jacket thrown open, came 
m and mingled wuth the audience. I had scarcely remarked 
his entnance. He sat down opposite to me and listened 
attentively. I scarcely knew what there was about him that 
particularly struck me, except a pair of brilliant black Italian 
eyes. But it w-as decreed that I should know more of him. 

During a short pause, in which some gentlemen and ladies 
were discussing the inenis of the pieces I had read, lauding 
some and censuring others, the gallant young sportsman (for 
such 1 took him to be) arose from his chair, and bowing with 
a most courteous and ingratiating air to me, offered to relieve 
mo from time to time m reading, lest I should be tired. X 
could do no less than accept so polite an offer, and imme¬ 
diately handed him the book. But oh 1 Apollo and all ye 


' Mxnxei., ccili. 
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Muses—^^not forgetting the Graces—what was I then to hear? 
At firsf, indeed, things went on smoothly enough; 


Die Zepbyr'n iauschten. 

Die Bache rauscbien. 

Die Soane 

Verbreitet ihr Licht mit Wonne~ 

the somewhat more solid, substantial fare of Voss, Stolberg, 
and Burger was delivered in such a manner that no one had 
any reason to complain. 

“ All at once, however, it was as if some wild and wanton 
devil had taken piossession of the young reader, and I thought 
1 saw the Wild Huntsman bodily before me, lie read poems 
that had no existence in the Almanack ; broke out into all 
possible modes and dialects. Hexameters, lambics, doggerel 
verses one after another, or blended in strange confusion, 
came tumbling out in torrents. What wild and humorous 
fancies did he not combine that evening I Amidst them 
came such noble, magnificent thoughts, thrown in detached 
and flitting, that the authors to whom he ascribed them must 
have thanked God on their knees if they had fallen upon 
their desks. 

'' As soon as the joke was discovered, universal merriment 
spread through the room. He put everybody present out of 
countenance in one way or the other. Even my Maicenasship, 
which 1 had always regarded it as a sort of duty to exercise 
towards young authors, poets, and artists, had its turn. 
Though he praised it highly on the one side, he did not 
forget to insinuate on the other that I claimed a sort of 
property in the individuals to whom I afforded support and 
countenance. In a little fable composed extempore in 
doggerel verses, he likened me wittily enough to a worthy 
and most enduring turkey hen, that sits on a great heap of 
eggs of her own and other people’s, and hatches them with 
infinite patience; but to whom it sometimes happens to have 
a chalk egg put under her instead of a real one: a trick at 
which she takes no offence. 

“ ‘That IS either Goethe or the Devil 1 ” cried I to Wieland, 
who sat opposite me. ‘ Both,’ he replied.” 

It is worth bearing in mind rvkal the young Goethe was, 
that we may the better understand the reason of what he 
became. No sooner had he commenced his career as politician, 
than be began to tone down the extravagance of bis demeanour; 

H 
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without foregoing any enjoyments, he tried to accord more 
with those in whom a staid demeanour was necessitated by 
their more flagging pulses of lethargic life. One month after 
his appointment Wieland writes of him: “ Goethe did in 
truth, during the first months of his visit here, scandalise 
most people (never me); but from the moment that he 
decided on becoming a man of business, he has conducted 
himself with blameless o-Mi^/xxrvnj and all worldly prudence.” 
Elsewhere he says: “ Goethe, with all his real and apparent 
sauvagerie, has, in his little finger, more conduite and tavoir 
faire than all the court parasites, Boniface sneaks, and 
political cobweb-spinners have in their whole bodies and 
souls. So long as Karl August lives no power can remove 
him.” 

As we familiarise ourselves with the details of this episode, 
there appears less and less plausibility in the often iterated 
declamation against Goethe on the charge of his having 
“sacrificed his genius to the court.” It becomes indeed a 
singularly foolish display of rhetoric. I.et us for a moment 
consider the charge. He had to choose a career. That of 
poet was then, as it is still, terribly delusive; verse could 
create fame, but no money; fama and fames were then, as 
now, in terrible contiguity. No sooner is the necessity for 
a career admitted than much objection falls to the ground; 
for those who reproach him with having wasted his time on 
court festivities, and the duties of government which others 
could have done as well, must ask whether he would have 
saved that time had he followed the career of jurisprudence 
and jostled lawyers through the courts at Frankfurt ? or would 
they prefer seeing him reduced to the condition of poor Schiller, 
wasting so much of his precious life in literary “ hackwork,” 
translating French books for a miserable pittance? Time, in 
any case, would have been claimed; in return for that given 
to Karl August, he received, as he confesses in the poem 
addressed to the duke, "what the great seldom bestow— 
affection, leisure, confidence, garden and house. No one 
have I had to thank but him; and much have 1 wanted, 
who, as a poet, ill-understood the arts of gain. If Europe 
praised me, what has Europe done for me ? Nothing. Even 
my works have been an expense to me," 

In 1801, writing to his mother on the complaints uttered 
against him by those who judged falsely of his condition, he 
says they only saw what he gave up, not what he gained—they 
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could not comprehend how he grew diily richer, though he 
daily gave up so much. He confesses that the narrow circle 
of a burgher life would have ill-accorded with his ardent and 
wide-sweeping spirit. Had he remained at Frankfurt, he would 
have been ignorant of the world. But here the panorama of 
life was unrolled before him, and hit experience was every¬ 
way enlarged. Did not Leonardo da Vinci spend much of his 
time charming the court of Milan with his poetry and lute¬ 
playing ? did he not also spend time in mechanical and hydro- 
statical labours for the state? No reproach is lifted against 
his august name; no one cries out against his being false to 
his genius; no one rebukes him for having painted so little at 
one period. The “ Last Supper ” speaks for him. Will not 
Tasso, Iphigenia, Hermann und Dorothea, Faust, MeisUr,'txA 
the long list of Goethe's works, speak for him t 

I have dwelt mainly on the dissipation of his lime, because 
the notion that a court life affected his genius by “ corrupting 
his mind” is preposterous. No reader of this biography, it is 
to be hoped, will fail to see the true relations in which he 
stood to the duke; how free they were from anything like 
servility, or suppression of genuine impulse. Indeed one of 
the complaints against him, according to the unexceptionable 
authority of Riemer, was that made by the subalterns, “of bis 
not being sufficiently attentive to court etiquette." To say, 
as Niebuhr says, that the “ court was a Dalilah to which he 
sacrificed his locks,” is profoundly to misunderstand his 
genius, profoundly to misread his life. Had his genius Ixren 
of that stormy kind which produces great Reformers and great 
Martyrs,—had it been his mission to agitate mankind by words 
which, reverberating to their inmost recesses, called them to 
lay down their lives in the service of an Idea,—had it been 
his tendency to meditate upon the far-off destinies of man, and 
sway men by the coercion of grand representative abstractions 
—then, indeed, we might say his place was aloof from the 
motley throng, and not in sailing dowm the swiftly-flowing 
stream to sounds of mirth and music on the banks. But he 
was not a Reformer, not a Martyr. He was a Poet, whose 
religion was Beauty, whose worship was of Nature, whose aim 
was Culture. His mission was to paint Life, and for that it 
was requisite be should see it. Happier circumstances might 
indeed have surrounded him, and given him a greater sphere. 
It would have been very different, as he often felt, if there bad 
been a Nation to appeal to, instead of a heterogeneous mass of 
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small peoples, willing enough to talk of Fatherland, but in 
nowise prepared to heeome a Nation. There are many other 
ifs in which much virtue could be found; but inasmuch as he 
could not create circumstances, we must follow his example, 
and be content with what the gods provided. I do not, I 
confess, see what other sphere was open to him in which his 
genius could have been more sacred; but I do see that he 
built out of circumstances a noble Temple in which the altar- 
flame burnt with a steady light. To hypothetical biographers 
be left the task of settling what Goethe mighi have been; 
enough for us to catch some glimpse of what he was. 

“ Poetry,” says Carlyle, “ is the attempt which man makes 
to render his existence harmonious.” It is the flower into 
whidh a life expands ; but it is not the life itself, with all daily 
needs, daily struggles, daily prosaisms. The true poet man¬ 
fully accepts the condition in which destiny has placed him, 
and therein tries to make his existence harmonious; the sham 
poet, like a weak workman, fretful over his tools, is loud in 
his assurances of what he might be, were it his lot to live in 
other circumstances. Goethe was led by the current of events 
to a little court, where he was arrested by friendship, love, 
leisure, and opportunities of a freer, nobler life than Frankfurt 
Law Courts offered him. After much deliberation he chose 
his career: these pages will show how in it he contrived to be 
true to his genius. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice trash about his servility 
and court slavery. He was not requited to be servile; and 
his nature was as proud as any prince’s. “ They call me a 
prince’s servant,” he said to Eckermann, “ and a prince’s 
slave ; as if there were any meaning in such words ! Whom do 
I serve ? A tyrant—a despot ? Do I serve one who lives for 
his own pleasures at the people’s cost ? Such pnnees and 
such times are, thank God I far enough from us. For more 
than half a century I have been connected in tlie closest rela¬ 
tions with the grand-duke, and for half a century have striven 
and toiled with him ; but I should not be speaking truth were 
I to say that I could name a single day on which the duke 
had not his thoughts busied with something to be devised and 
effected for the good of the country ; something calculated to 
better the condition of each individual in it As for himself, 
personally, what has his princely state given him but a burden 
and a task ? Is his dwelling, or his dress, or his table more 
sumptuously provided than that of any private man in easy 
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circumstances? Go into our maritime cities, and you will 
find the larder and cellar of every considerable merchant better 
filled than bis. If, then, I am a prince's slave, it is at least 
my consolation that I am but the slave of one who is himself 
a slave of the general good.” 

And to close this subject, read the following passage from 
Merck's letter to Nicolai—(the Merck who is said by Falk 
to have spoken so bitterly of the waste of Goethe’s life at 
Weimar): “ I have lately paid Goethe a visit at the Wartburg, 
and we have lived together for ten days like children. I am 
delighted to have seen with my own eyes what his situation is. 
The duke is the best of all, and hat a character firm as iron: 
/ would do^for love of him, juii what Goethe does. ... I, tell 
you sincerely that the duke is most worthy of respect, and 
one of the cleverest men that I have ever seen,—and consider 
that he is a prince, and only twenty years of age 1" The long 
and friendly correspondence Merck kept up with the duke is 
the best pledge that the foregoing estimate was sincere. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE KRAU VON STEIN 

From out the in.tny flirtations that amused him, there rises 
one which grew into predominant importance, swallowing up 
all the others, and Icapmg from lambent flame into eager and 
passionate fire. It was no transitory flash, but a fire which 
burnt for ten years ; and thereby is distinguished from all 
previous attachments. It is a silver thread woven among the 
many<oloured threads which formed the tapestry of his life. 
I will here detach it, to consider it by itself. 

The Baroness von Stem, “ Hofdame,” and wife of the 
Master of the Horse, was, both by family and position, a con¬ 
siderable person. To us she is interesting, as having sprung 
from a Scotch family, named Irving, and as being the sister- 
in-law to that Baron Iinhoff who sold his first wife to Warren 
Hastings. She was the mother of seven children, and had 
reached that age which, in fascinating women, is of perilous 
fascination—the age of three-and-thirty. We can understand 
something of her power if we look at her portrait, and imagine 
thoae delicate, coquettish features animated with the lures of 
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sensibility, gaiety, and experience of the world. She sang 
well, played well, sketched well, talked well, appreciated poetry, 
and handled sentiment with the delicate tact of a woman of 
the world. Her pretty fingers had turned over many a serious 
book ; and she knew hoiy to gather honey from weeds. With • 
moral deficiencies, which this history will betray, she was to 
all acquaintances a perfectly charming woman; and retained 
4ier charm even in old age, as many living witnesses testify. 
Some years after her first acquaintance with Goethe, Schiller 
thus writes of her to his friend Korner: “ She is really a 
genuine, interesting person, and I quite understand what has 
atta4hed Goethe to her. Beautiful she can never have been; 
but,her countenance has a soft earnestness, and a quite 
peculiar openness. A healthy understanding, truth, and 
feeling, lie in her nature. She has more than a thousand 
letters from Goethe; and from Italy he writes to her every 
week. They say the connection is perfectly pure and blameless.” 

It was at Pyrmont that Goethe first saw the Frau von Stein's 
portrait, and was three nights sleepless in consequence of 
Zimmermann’s description of her. In sending her that flatter¬ 
ing detail, Zimmermann added, “he will assuredly come to 
Weimar to see you.” Under her portrait Goethe wrote, 

“ What a glorious poem it would be to see how the world 
mirrors itself in this soul! She sees the world as it is, and yet 
withal sees it through the medium of love; hence sweetness is 
the dominant expression.” In her reply to Zimmermann she 
begs to hear more about Goethe, and intimates her desire to 
see him. This calls forth a reply that she “ has no idea of 
the danger of his magical presence.” Such dangers pretty 
women gladly run into, especially when, like Charlotte von 
Stein, they are perfect mistresses of themselves. 

With his heart still trembling from the agitations of victory 
over its desires, after he had tom himself away from Lili, he 
saw this charming woman. The earth continues warm long 
after the sun has glided below the horizon; and the heart 
continues warm some time after the departure of its sun. 
Goethe was therefore prepared to fall desperately in love with 
one who “ viewed all things through the medium of love.” 
And there is considerable interest in noting the kind of idol 
now selected. Hitherto he has been captivated only by very 
young girls, whose youth, beauty, and girlishness were the 
charms to his wandering fancy; but now he is fascinated by a 
woman, a woman of rank and elegance, a woman of culture 
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and experience, a woman who, instead of abandoning henelf 
to the charm of his affection, knew how, without descending 
from her pedestal, to keep the flame alive. The others loved 
him,—showed him their love,—and were forgotten. She con- 
■ triv^ to keep him in the pleasant fever of hope; made herscll 
necessary to him; made her love an aim, and kept him it) the 
excitement of one 

’• Who new is, tnit alwa/s to be blest.” 

Considering the state of society and opinion at that period, 
and considering moreover that, according to her son's narra¬ 
tive, her husband was scarcely seen in his own home iflore 
than once a week, and that no pretence of affecdon exited 
between them, we could understand how Goethe's notorious 
fiassion for her excited sympathy m Weimar. Not a word of 
blame escaped any one on this subject. They saw a lover 
whose mistress gave him just enough encouragement to keep 
him eager in pursuit, and who knew how to check him when 
that eagerness would press on too far. In his early letters to 
her there are sudden outbreaks and reserves ; sometimes the 
affectionate thou escapes, and the next day, perhaps even in 
the next sentence, the prescribed you returns. The letters 
follow almost daily. So early as January 1776 this significant 
phrase escapes ; “ Adieu, angel! 1 shall never become more 

prudent; and have to thank God for it. Adieu 1 and yet it 
grieves me that I love thee so—ami precisely thee! ” 

Here is an answer, apparently, to something she has written 
(for unhappily we have none of her letters: she had taken the 
precaution to demand her letters back from him, and burnt 
them, carefully preserving his); 

“ Wherefore must I plague thee I dearest creature ! Where¬ 
fore deceive myself and plague thee 1 We can be nothing to 
each other, and yet are too much to each other. Believe me 
thou art in all things one with me—but because 1 see things 
as they are it makes me mad 1 Good night, angel, and good 
morning. I will see thee no more . . . Only . • ■ Thou 
knowest all . . . My heart is ... All I can say is mere 
folly. In future 1 shall see thee as men see the stars.” A 
few days after, he wntes, ” Adieu, dear sister, since it must 
be so.” 

1 select the following as indicating the tone : “ \st May, 
To-day I shall not see you. Your presence yesterday made 
so wonderful an impression on me, that I know not as yet 
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whether I am well or ill from it. Adieu, dearest lady." 
“ 1 st May. Evening. Thou art right to make me a saint, 
that is to say, to remove me from thy heart. Holy as thou 
art, I cannot make thee a saint. To-morrow, therefore . . . 
Well, I will not see thee. Good night!” On the J 4 th of 
May, a passionate letter reveals that she had written or spoken 
to him in a decided tone about “appearances” and “the 
•world”: “So the purest, most beautiful, truest relation I ever 
had to a woman, except to my sister, that also must be dis¬ 
turbed 1 I was prepared for it; but I suffered infinitely on 
account of the past and the future, and of the poor child thus 
consecrated in sorrow. I will not see you; your presence 
would make me sad. If I am not to live with you, your 
love will help me no more than the love of those absent, in 
which 1 am so rich. Presenee. in the moment of need, 
discerns, alleviates, and strengthens. The absent comes with 
the hose when the fire is extinguished—and all for the sake 
of the world I The world, which can be nothing to me, will 
not let thee be anything to me. You know not what you do 
. . . The hand of one in solitude who hears not the voice 
of love, presses hard where it rests. Adieu, best of women ! ” 
“ iith May. You are always the same, always infinite love 
and goodness. Forgive me if I make you suffor. I will learn 
to bear my suffering alone.” “ ind June. Adieu. Love me 
as ever, I will come seldomer and write seldomer.” “ 4 M 
June. Here, dear lady, is a tribute. I will see if I can keep 
my resolution not to come. You are not quite safe with me. 
Yesterday there were again some moments in which I truly 
felt how I love you.” “ 6//i June. So you could do me the 
unkindness of remaining away yesterday. Truly what you do 
must be right in my eyes 11 Hut it made me sad.” “ 7 M June. 
You are a darling to have told me all I When one loves one 
should tell everything. Dearest angel, and I have again three 
words which will set you at rest, but only words from me to 
thee 1 I shall come to-day." 

She was forced to quit Weimar for a while. “ Dearest 
lady,” he writes, “ I dare not think you are going away on 
Tuesday, and that you will be away from me si.x months 
For what avails all else ? It is alone which influences, 

consoles, and edifies! even though it sometimes torments— 
torment is the sunshower of love.” 

Here is a curious passage; “Last night as I lay in bed 
half asleep, Philip brought me a letter; half stupefied, I read— 
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that Lili it betrothed 11 I turn round and £l 1I asleep. How 
I pray that fate may act to by me in the right moment Dear 
angel, good night” One more extract. “ Oh! you have a 
way of giving pain which is like that of destiny, which admits 
of no complaint, however it may grieve.” 

In a little while the tone grows more subdued. Just as the 
tone of his behaviour in Weimar, after the first wild weeks, 
became softened to a lower key, so in these letters we see, 
after a while, fewer passionate outbreaks, fewer interjections, 
and no more thou's. But love warms them still. The letters 
are incessant, and show an incessant preoccupation. Certain 
sentimental readers will be shocked, perhaps, to find so many 
details about eating and drinking; but when they remember 
Charlotte cutting bread and butter, they may understand the 
author of Werther eloquently begging his beloved to send 
him a sausage. 

The visitor may still read the inscription, at once homage 
and souvenir, by which Goethe connected the happy hours 
of love with the happy hours of active solitude passed in his 
Garden-house in the Park. Fitly is the place dedicated to 
the Frau von Stein. I'he whole s(iot speaks of her. Here 
are the flower-beds from which almost every morning flowers, 
with the dew still on them, accompanied letters, not less Iresh 
and beautiful, to greet the beloved. Here are the beds from 
which came the asparagus he was so proud to send her. 
Here is the orchard in which grew the fruit he so often sent. 
Here is the room in which he dreamt of her; here the room 
in which he worked, while her image hovered round him 
The house stands within twenty minutes’ walk from the house 
where she lived, separated by clusters of noble trees. 

If the reader turns back to the description of the Park, he 
will ascertain the position of this Gartenhaus. Originally it 
belonged to Bertuch. One day, when the duke was earnestly 
pressing Goethe to take up his residence at Weimar, the poet 
(who then lived in the Jagerhaus in the Belviderc AlltSe), 
undecided as to whether he should go or remain, let fail, 
among other excuses, the want of a quiet bit of land, where 
his taste for gardening could be indulged. “ Bertuch, for 
example, is very comfortable; if I had but such a piece of 
ground as that!" Hereupon the duke, very characteristically, 
goes to Bertuch, and without periphrasis, says, “ I roust have 
your garden.” Bertuch starts : “ But, your highness—" “ But 
me no huts,” replies the young prince; “I can’t help you. 
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Goethe wants it, and unless we give it to him we shall never 
keep him here; it is the only way to secure him.” This 
reason would probably not have been so cogent with Bertuch, 
had not the duke excused the despotism of his act by giving 
in exchange more than the value of the garden. It was at first 
only lent to Goethe; but in 1780 it was made a formal gift 

It is charmingly situated, and, although of modest preten¬ 
sions, is one of the most enviable houses in Weimar. The 
Ilm runs through the meadows which front it. The town, 
although so near, is completely shut out from view by the 
thick-growing trees. The solitude is absolute, broken only 
by the occasional sound of the church clock, the music from 
the barracks, and the screaming of the peacocks spreading 
their superb beauty in the park. So fond was Goethe of this 
house, that winter and summer he lived there for seven years ; 
and when, in 178a, the duke made him a present of the 
house in the Frauenplan, he could not prevail upon himself 
to sell the Gartenhaus, but continued to make it a favourite 
retreat. Often when he chose to be alone and undisturbed, 
he locked all the gates of the bridges which led from the town 
to his house, so that, as Wieland complained, no one could 
get at him except by aid of picklock and crowbar. 

It was here, in this little garden, he studied the develop¬ 
ment of plants, and made many of those experiments and 
observations which have given him a high rank among the 
discoverers in Science. It was here the poet escaped from 
courts. It was here the lover was happy in his love. 
How modest this Garden-house really is; how far removed 
from anything like one’s preconceptions of it! It is true, 
that the position is one which many a rich townsman in 
England would be glad of, as the site for a handsome villa; 
a pretty orchard and garden on a gentle slope; in front, a 
good carriage road, running beside a fine meadow, encircled 
by the stately trees of the park. But the house, a half-pay 
captain with us would consider a miserable cottage; yet it 
sufficed for the court favourite and minister. Here the duke 
was constantly with him; sitting up, till deep in the night, in 
earnest discussion; often sleeping on the sofa instead of going 
home,. Here both duke and duchess would come and dine with 
him, in the most simple, unpretending way; the whole banquet 
in one instance consisting, as we learn from a casual phrase in the 
Stein correspondence, of “a beer soup and a little cold meat.”' 

1 Compare also tbe Britfmtckstl twisektn Awgust vnd i. 
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There is something very pleasant in noticing these traits of 
the simplicity which was then practised The duke’s own 
hut—the Borkenhaus —has already been described (page joo). 
The hut, for it was nothing else, in which Goethe lived in the 
Ilmenau mountains, and the more than bourgeois simplicity of 
the Garden-house, make us aware of one thing among others, 
namely, that if he sacrificed his genius to a court, it assuredly 
was not for loaves and fishes, not for luxury and material 
splendour of any kind. Indeed, such things had no tempta¬ 
tion to a man of his simple tastes. “ Rich in money,” he 
writes to his beloved, “ I shall never become; but, therefore, 
all the richer in Confidence, Good Name, and Influence over 
the minds of men.” 

It was his love of Nature which made him so indillerent to 
luxury. That love gave him simplicity and hardihood. In 
many things he was unlike his nation : notably in his voluntary 
exposure to two bright, wholesome things, which to his con¬ 
temporaries were little less than bugbears—-I mean, fresh air 
and cold water. The nation which consented to live in the 
atmosphere of iron stoves, tobacco, and bad breath, and which 
deemed a pint of water all that man could desire for his 
ablutions, must have been greatly perplexed at seeing Goethe 
indulge in fresh air and cold water as enjoyingly as if they 
were vices. 

Two anecdotes will bring this contrast into relief. So great 
was the German reluctance to even a necessary exposure to 
the inclemencies of open-air exercise, that historians inform us 
‘‘ a great proportion, especially among the learned classes, em¬ 
ployed a miserable substitute for exercise in the shape of a 
machine, by means of which they comfortably took their dose 
of movement without leaving their rooms.”* And Jacobs, in 
his Personalien, records a fact which, while explaining how the 
above-named absurdity could have gained ground, paints a sad 
picture of the life of German youth in those days. Descnbmg 
his boyish days at Gotha, he says: ‘‘ Our winter pleasures 
were confined to a not very spacious courtyard, exchanged in 
summer for a little garden within the walls, which my father 
hired. We took no walks. Only once a year, when the harvest 
was ripe, our parents took us out to spend an evening in the 
fields.’’ * So little had Goethe of this prejudice against fresh 

' Bixdekuann : Deulieklandi PeUHseke MaUrielU und Sxtaie ZusUmte, 
bjr Mn. AUSTIN; Gtrwtamf from 1760 0 i8l4> P* 
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air, that when he began the rebuilding of -his Gartenhaus, 
instead of sleeping at an hotel or at the house of a friend, he 
lived there through all the building period t and we find him 
writing, “ At last I have a window once more, and can make a 
fire.” On the 3rd of May he writes: “ Good morning: here is 
asparagus. How were you yesterday? Philip baked me a 
cake; and thereupon, wrapped up in my blue cloak, I laid 
myself on a dry comer of the terrace and slept amid thunder, 
lightning, and rain, so glonously that my bed was afterwards 
quite disagreeable.” On the 19th he writes : “ Thanks for the 
breakfast. I send you something in return. Last night I 
slept on the terrace, wrapped in my blue cloak, awoke three 
times, at ti, 2, and 4, and (ach time there was a new splendour 
in the heavens." There are other traces of this tendency to 
bivouac, but these will suffice. He bathed, not only in the 
morning sunlight, but also in the Ilm, when the moonlight 
shimmered on it. Always in the free air seeking vigour— 

“Tauchc mich in die Sonne frQh 
Bad' ab im Monde des Tages MQh’.” 

The duke shared tliis love of bathing, which December’s cold 
could not arrest. It was here Goethe learned to swim by the 
aid of “corks ’’ (which so often served him as an illustration), 
and no inclemency of the weather could keep him out of the 
water. The fascination of water luring into its treacherous 
depths, is wonderfully expressed by him in that ballad, which 
every one knows, and almost every one tries to translate. 1 
have tried my hand in this version : 

THE FISHERMAN. 

The water rushed, the water swelled : 

A fisherman sat by, 

And fazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dieanung eye 
And as he sits, and a.s he l>>oks, 

The furglinf waves arise : 

A maid, all brieht with watcr>drops, 

Stands ';tr:\igcit before his eyes. 

She sanf to him. she spake to him : 

” My lish why dost thou snare 
With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air > 

Couldst see bow happy Ashes Uve 
Under the stream so clear, 

Thyself would plunge into the stream. 

And hva for ever there. 
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** Batb^ mot tbe lovely «un and mooo 
Witl^ tbe cool deep sea. 

And with wivolireathing faces rise 
’ • Ih two>fokl witchery ? 

Lure not tbe inisiy hcavcoHleept 
So beautiful an<i blue? 

Lures not thine intage, mirrored m 
The fresh eternal dew?" 

The water nishe<t. the »Titer swelled. 

It clasped his feel. 1 wis ; 

A tbrtU went through hu yeamtug ht'ori 
As when two li)ver% ki^s 1 

She spake to huu, she v.ing to hmi 
Resistless was her strain . 

Halt drew liiin in. half lured him in ; 

He ne'er was seen igain 

One night, while the moon was calmly shining on our 
poetical bather, a peasant, returning home, was in the act of 
climbing over the bars of the lloating bridge; Goethe espied 
him, and moved by that spirit of devilry which so often startled 
Weimar, he gave utterance to wild sepulchral tones, raised 
himself half out of the water, ducked under, and reappi'ared 
howling, to the horror of the aghast peasant, who, hearing 
such sounds issue from a 6gure with long floating hair, lied as 
if a legion of devils were at hand. To this day there remains 
an ineradicable belief in the existence of the water-sprite who 
howls among the waters of the llni. 


CHAPTER V 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS 

“ Let my present life,” writes Goethe to latvater, January 
1777, “continue as long as it will, at any rate I have heartily 
enjoyed a genuine experience of the variegated throng and 
press of the world—Sorrow, Hope, Love, Work, Wants, 
Adventure, Ennui, Impatience, Folly, Joy, the Expected and 
the Unknown, the Superficial and the Profound—just as the 
dice threw—with fttes, dances, sledgings— adorned in silk and 
spangles—a marvellous minapl And withal, dear brother, 
God be praised, in myself and in my real aims in life I am 
quite happy." 

“ Goethe plays indeed a high game at Weimar,” writes 
Merck, “ but lives at court after his own fashion. Hie duke 
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ii an excellent man, let them say wbat they will, and in 
Goethe’s company will become still more so. What you hear 
is court scandal and lies. It is true the intimacy between 
master and servant is very great, but what harm is there in 
that ? IVere Goethe a nobleman it would be thought quite 
right. He is the soul and direction of everything, and all are 
contented with him, because he serves many anti injures no 
one. Who can withstand the disinterestedness of this man ? " 

He had begun to make his presence felt in the serious 
department of affairs; not only in educating the duke who 
had chosen him as his friend, but also in practical ameliora¬ 
tions. He had induced the duke to call Herder to Weimar, 
as Hof Prediger (court chaplain) and General-superintendent; 
whereat Weimar grumbled, and gossiped, setting afloat stories 
of Herder having mounted the pulpit in boots and spurs. 
Not content with these efforts in a higher circle, Goethe 
sought to improve the condition of the people; and among 
his plans we note one for the opening of the Ilmenau mines, 
which for many years had been left untouched. 

Amusement went hand in hand with business. Among the 
varied amusements, one, which greatly occupied his time and 
fancy, deserves a more special notice, because it will give us a 
glimpse of the court, and will also show us how the poet 
turned sport into profit. I allude to the private theatricals 
which were started shortly after his arrival. It should be 
premised that the theatre was still in ashes from the fire of 
1774.* Seyler had carried his troupe of players elsewhere; 
and Weimar was without its stage, just at this period private 
theatricals were even more “ the rage ” than they are in Eng¬ 
land at present. In Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Fulda, were celebrated amateur troupes. In 
Wurtzburg, for a long while, a noble company put on sock and 
buskin; in Eisenach, prince and court joined in the sport. 
Even the Universities, which in earlier times had, from re¬ 
ligious scruples, denounced the drama, now forgot their 
antagonism, and in Vienna, Halle, Gottingen, and Jena, 
allowed the students to have private stages. 

The Weimar theatre suriiassed them all. It had its poets, 
its composers, its scene painters, its costumiers. Whoever 
showed any talent for recitation, singing, or dancing, was 
pressed into service, and had to work as hard as if his bread 

^ On the state of the theatre before Ooetbe't arriva] and subseqaentlv. see 
PASQui; Gc 9 tkit TktnitrlHtmMg in Wfimar, 1863. 
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depended on it The almost daily rehearsals of drama, opera, 
or ballet, occupied and delighted men and women glad to 
hare something to do. The troupe was distinguished: the 
Duchess ^atia, Karl August Prince Constantine, Bode, 
Knebel, Einsiedel, Musseus, Scckendorf, Bertuch, and Goethe; 
with Corona SchrOter, Kotiebue’s sister Amalia, and Friulein 
Gdchhausen. These formed a curious strolling company, 
wandering from Weimar to all the palaces in the neighbour¬ 
hood—Ettersburg, Tiefurt Belvedere, even to Jena, Dorn- 
burg, and Ilmenau. Often did Bertuch, as Falk tells us, 
receive orders to have the sampler waggon, or travelling 
kitchen, ready for the early dawn, when the court would start 
with its wandering troupe. If only a short expedition was 
intended, three sumpter asses were sufficient If it was more 
distant, over hill and dale, far into the distant country, then 
indeed the night before was a busy one, and all the ducaJ pots 
and pans were in requisition. Such boiling and stewing and 
roasting ! such slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls I The 
ponds of the Ilm were dragged for fish: the woods were 
robbed of their partridges; the cellars were lightened of their 
wines. With early dawn rode forth the merry party, full of 
anticipation, wild with animal spirits. On they went through 
solitudes, the grand old trees of which were wont only to see 
the soaring hawk poised above their tops, or the wild-eyed 
deer bounding past the hut of the charcoal burner. On they 
went: youth, beauty, gladness, and hope, a goodly train, like 
that which animated the forest of Ardennes, when “under 
the shade of melancholy boughs " the pensive duke and his 
followers forgot awhile their cares and “ painted piomps.” 

Their stage was soon arranged. At Ettersburg the traces 
are still visible of this forest stage, where, when weather per¬ 
mitted, the performances took place. A wing of the chateau 
was also made into a theatre. But the open-air performances 
were most relished. To rehearsals and performances in Etters¬ 
burg the actors, sometimes as many as twenty, were brought 
in the duke’s equipages ; and in the evening, after a joyous 
supper often enlivened with songs, they were conducted home 
by the duke’s body-guard of hussars bearing torches. It was 
here they performed Einsiedel’s opera, 714 # Gypstes, with won¬ 
derful illusion. Several scenes of Gott von Berltchtnptn were 
woven into it. The illuminated trees, the crowd of gypsies in 
the wood, the dances and songs under the blue starlit heavens, 
while the sylvan bugle sound^ from afar, made up a picture, 
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the magic of which was never forgotten. On the Ilm also, at 
Tiefurt, just where the river makes a beautiful bend round the 
shore, a regular theatre was constructed. Trees, and other 
poetical objects, such as fishermen, nixies, water-spirits, moons, 
and stars,—all were introduced with effect. 

The performances were of the same varied nature as the 
theatres. Sometimes French comedies, sometimes serious 
works of art, often broad extravaganzas. Occasionally they 
played charades, in which the plan was pre-arranged, but the 
dialogue left to the improvisation of the actors. Once when 
an actor grew wordy and wandering, they rushed on the stage, 
carried him off by force, and informed the audience (as if it 
were part of the piece) that he was suddenly taken ill. The 
records of that time have preserved for us the outline of a 
magical piece, got up in honour of Goetlie’s birthday— 
Minerva's Sirtk, Life, and Deeds. It was a magnificent 
magic-lantern piece, with music by Seckendorf. The charac¬ 
ters were not represented by puppets, but by gentlemen and 
ladies, in the so-called Petit Colisie .at Tiefurt On the site of 
this new temple of the Muses stood formerly a solitary wood 
hut In the representation every appliance was sought after 
which external effect demanded. It took place behind a large 
white curtain, en silhouite. In the Histoire untverselle des 
ThiAtres there is only one example of a theatrical representa¬ 
tion of this kind, namely, the drama which Chiron presented 
to his pupil, Achilles, and which had the same object and 
significance as the Tiefurt drama. In antiquity such repre¬ 
sentations were called umbra palpitantes, by moderns, ombres 
chinoises. They were introduced at the Weimar court about 
this time, by the Duke George of Saie-Memingen, and were 
very much in favour there. 

The subject of this Tiefurt piece is remarkable: Jupiter (in 
the person of the painter Kraus, on whose shoulders was 
plac^ a colossal paste-board head), in order to frustrate the 
prophecy that on the accouchement of his wife Metis, he would 
be thrust from the throne, has devoured Metis. Thereupon 
he suffers terrible pains in the head; Ganymede, hovering 
behind him on a great eagle, offers him the cup of nectar: 
the pains of the Thunderer increase visibly, and Ganymede 
soars into the air to fetch .i^iisculapius and Vulcan. iEscu- 
lapius seeks in vain to cure his master. A Cyclops, who is 
summoned, bleeds him at the nose, without effect. Then 
comes the powerful Vulcan (represented by the young Duke 
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Karl August), who, bolding in one hand his hammer, in the 
other a great iron bar, and encircled by an apron, approaches 
bis suffering father, and with one good stroke of the hanuner 
splits his divine skull, out of which proceeds Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom (ri^resented by Corona Schrhter), at first 
quite a small figure, but by means of appropriate machinery 
becoming larger and larger every moment, till at last the whole 
of her tall shm form is revealed, enveloped in light gauze. 
She is received by Father Zeus in the most friendly manner; 
and rich gifts are presented to her by all the gods. She is 
furnished with a helmet, an segis, and a lance; Ganymede 
places Jupiter’s owl at her feet, and amidst music and choral 
singing the curtain falls. 

In the third and last act, the poet departed from the 
materials of the myth. He made the new-born goddess read 
in the Book of Fate, and find there the aSM of August ‘ marked 
as one of the most fortunate days. She says that “ on that 
day three-and-thirty years ago a man was given to the world, 
who will be honoured as one of the best and wisest" Then 
appears a winged genius in the clouds, licaring Goethe's name. 
Minerva crowns this name, and at the same time dedicates 
to It the divine gifts which have been immemonally the tokens 
of her favour; for example, the golden lyre of Apollo, and the 
flowery wreath of the Muses. The whip of Momus alone, on 
* the thong of which stood the word “ Aves," is laid aside and 
rejected by the goddess ; while the names Iphigenia and Faust 
appear in the clouds in fire transparencies. At the close, 
Momus advances unabashed, and bnngs the reputed symbol 
of his art as a present to Goethe. 

Such was the opening and dedication of the new Weimar- 
Tiefurt Court Theatre. It is obvious that the piece was 
intended purely to celebrate the birthday of Goethe, the 
director of this social theatre; and gives us not a bad idea 
of the ingenuity and pains bestowed upon these amusements. 
The reader will not fail to notice that if Goethe prepared f^tes 
for the birthday of his duchess, Weimar also prepared Wtes for 
the birthday of its poet. 

Another favourite magic-lantern piece was King Midas, 
which is mentioned m Amalia’s letters to Knebel in the year 
tySr. But the best known of the Tiefurt dramas is Goethe’s 
Operetta Die Fischerin, performed in the summer of 178a. The 


■ Ooetbe'f buttaday. 
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charming text, beginning with the famous £rl-K6nig, is pre¬ 
served in Goethe’s works. The piece was represented in the 
Tiefurt Park, partly on the bank of the Ilm near the bridge, 
partly on the Ilm itself, which was illuminated with numerous 
torches and lamps. Under lofty alders against the river were 
placed scattered huts of fishermen; nets, boats, and fishing 
implements stood around. On Dorten’s (Corona SchrOter) 
hearth fire was burning. At the moment in which the fisher¬ 
men, who had been called together, lighted their strips of 
wood and torches, and spread themselves with their brilliant 
lights in boats and on the banks of the river, to search for the 
lost maiden, the light flashed suddenly up from the necks of 
land which stretched forward into the Ilm, illuminating the 
nearest objects, and showing their reflection in the water, 
while the more distant groups of trees and hills lay in deep 
night. The spectators had assembled in great numbers, and 
as they crowded on the wooden bridge, the better to catch 
the magical effect of the illumination on the water, their weight 
crushed the bridge in, and the eager gazers fell into the river. 
No one, however, was injured. The involuntary bathers were 
heartily laughed at, and the accident was regarded as an 
amusing interlude. 

I find further that when a travesty of the Birds of Aristo¬ 
phanes was performed at Ettersburg, the actors were all dressed 
in real feathers, their heads completely covered, though free to 
move. Their wings flapped, their eyes rolled, and ornithology 
was absurdly parodied. It is right to add, that besides these 
extravagances and omires Mnoises, there were very serious 
dramatic efforts; among them we find Goethe’s second dra¬ 
matic attempt, Dit MiUchuldigtn, which was thus cast:— 

Almit .... Goethe. 

StflUr .... Bertuch. 

Dtr Wtrtk . . . Musa us. 

SofiAi* .... Corona SchrOter. 

.Another play was the GtschwisUr, written in three evenings, it 
is said, but without evidence, out of love for the sweet eyes 
of Amalia Kotzebue, sister of the dramatist, then a youth. 
Kotzebue thus touches the point in his Memoirs; “Goethe 
had at that time just written his charming piece, Die Gesch- 
mister. It was performed at a private theatre at Weimar, he 
himself playing William and my sister Marianne—while to me, 
yes to me—was allotted the important part of postilion 1 My 
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readers may imagine with what exultation I trod the stage for 
the first time before the mighty public itself.” Another piece 
was Cumberland’s IVtst Indian, in which the duke played 
Major O'Ftahtrty, Eckhoff (the great actor) the Father, and 
Goethe BtUour, dressed in a white coat with silver lace, blue 
silk vest, and blue silk knee-breeches, in which they say he 
looked superb. 

While mentioning these I must not pass over the /phigtnio 
(then in prose), which was thus cast:— 


OrtiUi 

f^lad4S 

Thoas 

Arktu 

Ifhigtnia 


Goethe. 

Pnnc« Constantine. 

KnebeU 

Setdier. 

Corona Scbrttlcf. 


"Never shall I forget,” exclaims Dr. Hufeland, “the impres¬ 
sion Goethe made as Orestes, in his Grecian costume; one 
might have fancied him Apollo. Never before had there been 
seen such union of physical and intellectual beauty in one 
man! ” His acting, as far as I can learn, had the ordinary 
defects of amateur acting; it was impetuous and yet stiff, 
exaggerated and yet cold; and his fine sonorous voice dis¬ 
played itself without nice reference to shades of meaning. In 
comic parts, on the other hand, he seems to have been 
excellent; the broader the fun, the more at home he felt; 
and one can imagine the rollicking animal spirits with which 
he animated the Marktschreier in the PlundtrsweiUrn; one 
can picture him in the extravagance of the Gtjiichte Braut,^ 
giving vent to his sarcasm on the “ sentimental ” tone of the 
age, ridiculing his own Werther, and merciless to Waldemar.* 
I have thus brought together, irrespective of dates, the 
scattered indications of these theatrical amusements. How 
much enjoyment was produced by them I what social pleasure I 
and what endless episodes, to which memory recurred in after 
times, when they were seated round the dinner table I Nor 
were these amusements profitless. WiHulrn MtisHr was 
designed and partly written about this period; and the reader, 
who knows Goethe’s tendency to make all his works biogi^hi- 
cal, will not be surprised at the amount of theatrical experience 
which is miaored in that work; nor at the earnestness which 

I PubUihed, under a i«rr mitigaied form, as the Triumph tUr Bmpfini- 
Mmhtil. See the next chafer Cor further notice of thU piece. 

• Jacob< and Wieland were both serknslr offended with bb parodies of tbeb 
•TiUnga; bat both lOon became ceocnctled to him. 
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it there made to lurk beneath amusement, so that what to the 
crowd seems no more than a flattery of their tastes, is to the 
man himself a process of the highest culture. 

Boar-hunting in the light of early dawn, sitting in the 
middle of the day in grave diplomacy and active council, 
rehearsing during the afternoon, and enlivening the evening 
with grotesque serenades or torchlight sledgings—thus passed 
many of his days; not to mention flirtations, balls, mas¬ 
querades, concerts, and verse-wnting. The muse was, how¬ 
ever, somewhat silent, though Hans Sachs' poeltsche Scndung, 
Lila, some charming lyrics, and the dramas and operas 
written for the occasion, forbid the accusation of idleness. 
He was storing up materials. Fausl, Egmont, Tasso, Iphigenia, 
and Meistcr were germinating. 

The muse was silent, but was the soul inactive ? As these 
strange and variegated scenes passed before his eyes, was he 
a mtrc actor, and not also a spectator ? Let his works answer. 
To some indeed it has seemed as if in thus lowering great 
faculties to the composition of slight operas and festive pieces, 
Goethe was faithless to his mission, false to his own genius. 
This is but a repetition of Merck’s exclamation against 
Clavigo, and may be answered as that was answered. Herder 
thought that the Chosen One should devote himself to great 
works. This is the objection of a man of letters who can 
conceive no other aim than the writing of books. But Goethe 
needed to live as well as to write. Life is multiplied and 
rendered infinite by Feeling and Knowledge. He sought 
both to feel and to know. The great works he has written— 
works high in conception, austerely grand m execution, the 
fruits of earnest toil and lonely self-seclusion—ought to shield 
him now from any charge of wasting his time on frivolities, 
though to Herder and Merck such a point of view was denied. 

It was his real artistic nature, and genuine poetic mobility, 
that made him scatter with a prodigal hand the trifles which 
distressed his friends. Poetry was the melodious voice breath¬ 
ing from his entire manhood, not a profession, not an act of 
duty. It was an impulse: the sounding chords of his poetic 
nature vibrated to every touch, grave and stately, sweet and 
impassioned, delicate and humorous. He wrote not for Fame. 
He wrote not for Pence. He wrote poetry because he had 
lived it; and sang as the bird sings on its bough. Open to 
every impression, touched to ravishment by beauty, he sang 
whatever at the moment filled him with ddight—now trillmg 
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t careless snatch of melody, now • simple ballad, now a 
majestic hymn ascending from the depths of his soul on 
incense-bearing rhythms, and now a grave quiet chaunt, slow 
with its rich burden of meanings. Men in whom the pro¬ 
ductive activity is great, cannot be restrained from throwing 
off trifles, as the plant throws off buds beside the expanded 
flowers. Michael Angelo carved the Moses, and painted the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, but did he not also lend bit 
master-hand to the cutting of graceful cameos ? 


CHAPTER VI 

UANV-COLOURKD THREADS 

Hitherto our narrative of this Weimar period has moved 
mainly among generalities, for only by such means could a 
picture of this episode be painted. Now, as we advance 
further, it is necessary to separate the threads of his career 
from those of others with which it was interwoven. 

It has already been noted, that he began to tire of the 
follies and extravagancies of the first months. In this year, 
1777, he was quiet in his Garden-house, occupied with draw¬ 
ing, poetry, botany, and the one constant occupation of his 
heart—love for the Frau von Stein. Love and ambition were 
the guides which led him through the labyrinth of the court. 
Amid those motley scenes, amid those swiftly-succeeding 
pleasures. Voices, sorrowing Voices of the Past, made them¬ 
selves audible above the din, and recalled the vast hopes 
which once had given energy to his .aims; and these rever¬ 
berations of an ambition once so cherished, arrested and 
rebuked him, like the deep murmurs of some solemn bass 
moving slowly through the showering caprices of a sportive 
melody. No soul can endure uninterrupted gaiety and 
excitement. Weary intervals will occur: the vulgar soul 
fills these intervals with the long lassitude of its ennui; the 
noble soul with reproaches at the previous waste of irrevoc¬ 
able hours. 

The quiet influence exercised by the Frau von Stein is 
visible in every page of his letters. As far as 1 esm divine 
the state of things in the absence of her letters, I fimey she 
coquetted with him; when he showed any disposition to 
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throw off her yoke, when his manner seemed to imply less 
warmth, she lured him back with tenderness ; and vexed him 
with unexpected coldness when she had drawn him once 
more to her feet. “ You reproach me,” he writes, “ with 
alternations in my love. It is not true; but it is well that 
I do not every day feel how utterly I love you.” Again; “ I 
cannot conceive why the main ingredients of your feeling 
have lately been Doubt and want of Belief. But it is certainly 
true that one who did not hold firm his affection might have 
that affection doubted away, just as a man may be persuaded 
that he is pale and ill.” That she tormented him with these 
coquettish doubts is but too evident; and yet when he is away 
from her she writes to tell him he is become dearer 1 “ Yes, 

my treasure I ” he replies, “ I believe you when you say your 
love increases for me during absence. When away, you love 
the idea you have formed of me; but when present, that idea 
is often disturbed by my folly and madness. ... 1 love you 
better when present than when absent: hence I conclude my 
love is truer than yours.” At times he seems himself to have 
doubted whether he really loved her, or only loved the delight 
of her presence. 

With these doubts mingles another element, his ambition 
to do something which will make him worthy of her. In spite 
of his popularity, in spite of his genius, he has not subdued her 
heart, but only agitated it. He endeavours, by devotion, to 
succeed. Thus love and ambition play into each other’s 
hands, and keep him in a seclusion which astonishes and 
pains several of those who could never have enough of his 
company. 

In the June of this year his solitude was visited by one of 
the agitations he could least withstand—the death of his only 
sister, Cornelia. Sorrows and dreams, is the significant entry 
of the following day in his journal. 

It was about this time that he undertook the care of Peter 
Imbaumgarten, a Swiss peasant boy, the prot^gti of his friend 
Baron Lindau. The death of the Baron left Peter once more 
without protection. Goethe, whose heart was open to all, 
especially to children, gladly undertook to continue the Baron’s 
care; and as we have seen him sending home an Italian 
image-boy to his mother at Frankfurt, and Wilhelm Meister 
undertaking the care of Mignon and Felix, so does this 
“cold” Goethe add love to charity, and become a father to 
the fatherless. 
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The autumn tints were beginning to mingle their red and 
yellow with the dark and solemn firs of the Ilmenau moun¬ 
tains ; Goethe and the duke could not long keep away from 
the loved spot, where poetical and practical schemes occupied 
the day, and many a wild prank startled the night. There 
they danced with peasant girls till early dawn; one result of 
which was a swelled face, forcing Goetiie to lay up. 

On his return to Weimar he was distressed by the receipt of 
one of the many letters which Werthtr drew upon him. He 
had made sentimentality poetical; it soon became a fashion. 
Many were the melancholy youths who poured forth their 
sorrows to him, demanding sympathy and consolation. Nothing 
could be more antipathetic to his clear and healthy nature. It 
made him ashamed of his H'erther. It made him merciless to 
ail Wertherism. To relieve himself of the annoyance, he com¬ 
menced the satirical eatravaganra of the Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit. Very significant, however, of the unalterable 
kindliness of his disposition is the fact, that although these 
sentimentalities had to him only a painful or a ludicrous 
aspect, he did not suffer his repugnance to the malady to 
destroy his sympathy for the patient. There is a proof of this 
in the episode he narrates of his Harz journey, made in 
November and December of this year,' known to most readers 
through his poem, DU Hartreise in Winter. The object of 
that journey was two-fold; to visit the Ilmenau mines, and to 
visit an unhappy misanthrope whose Wertherism had distressed 
him. He set out with the duke, who had arranged a hunting 
party to destroy “a great thing of a boar” then ravaging the 
country round Eisenach; but, although setting out with them, 
he left them, en route, for purposes of his own. 

Through hail, frost, and mud, lonely, yet companioned by 
great thoughts, he rode along the mountainous solitudes, and 
reached at last the Brocken. A bright sun shone on its 
eternal snows as he mounted, and looked down upon the 
cloud-covered Germany beneath him. Here he felt the air 
of freedom swell his breast The world with its conventions 
lay beneath him; the court with its distractions was afar; and 
the poet stood amidst these snowy solitudes communing with 
that majestic spirit of beauty which animates Nature. There, 

..." high shore the mUty sir 
And lurtnlence oT murmunng cities rast,"* 

r And n«t in 1776. ss be ssys; Uist date la disproved by bis tetters to the 
Fran von Stein. • Wordsworth. 
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be wa» lost in reveries of his future life: 

Dem Geier gleich 

D«r »of schwfren Morgenwolken, 

Mil lanfteni Fillig rub«od, 

Nacb B«ute achaut, 

Schwebe mcin Lie<L 

This image of the hawk poised above the heavy morning 
clouds looking for bis prey, is (I adopt his own explanation) 
that of the poet on the snowy heights looking down on the 
winter landscape, and with his mind’s eye seeking amidst the 
perplexities of social life for some object worthy of his muse. 

Writing to his beloved, he speaks of the good effect this 
journeying amid simple people (to whom he is only known as 
Herr Weber, a landscape painter) has upon his imagination. 
It is like a cold bath, he says. And d proper of his disguise, 
he remarks how very tasy it is to be a rogue, and what advan¬ 
tages it gives one over simple honest men to assume a character 
that is not your own. 

But now let us turn to the second object of his journey. 
The letter of the misanthrope just alluded to was signed 
Blessing, and dated from Wernigerode. There was some¬ 
thing remarkable in the excess of its morbidity, accompanied 
by indications of real talent. Goethe did not answer it, having 
already hampered himself in various ways by responding to 
such extraneous demands upon his sympathy ; another and 
more passionate letter came imploring an answer, which was 
still silently avoided. But now the idea of personally ascer¬ 
taining what manner of man his correspondent was, made him 
swerve from his path; and under his assumed name he called 
on Blessing. 

On hearing that his visitor came from Gotha, Blessing 
eagerly inquired whether he had not visited Weimar, and 
whether he knew the celebrated men who lived there. With 
perfect simplicity Goethe replied that he did, and began talk¬ 
ing of Kraus, Bertuch, Musaus, Jagemann, &c., when he was 
impatiently interrupted with " But why don’t you mention 
Goethe ? ” He answered that Goethe also had he seen; upon 
this he was called upon to give a description of that great poet, 
which he did in a quiet way, sufficient to have betrayed his 
incognito to more sagacious eyes. 

Blessing then with great agitation informed him that Goethe 
had not answered a most pressing and passionate letter in 
which he, Blessing, had described the state of his mind, and 
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had implored direction and assistance. Goethe excused him¬ 
self as he best could; but Pleasing insisted on reading him 
the letters, that he might judge whether they deserved such 
treatment 

He listened, and tried by temperate sympathetic counsel to 
wean Plessing from his morbid thoughts by fixing them on 
external objects, especially by some active employment. These 
were impatiently rejected, and he left him, feeling that the 
case was almost beyond help. 

He was subsequently able to assist Plessing, who, on visiting 
him at Weimar, discovered his old acquaintance, the landscape 
painter.' But the characteristic part ol this anecdote—and 
that which makes me cite it here—is, the practical illustration 
it gives of his fundamental realism, which looked to nature 
and earnest activity as the sole cure for megrims, senti¬ 
mentalisms, and self-torturings. Turn your mind to realities, 
and the self-made phantoms which darken your soul will 
disappear like night at the approach of dawn. 

In the January of the following year (1778) Gix'the was 
twice brought face to face with Death The tirst was during a 
boar-hunt: his spear snapped in the onslaught, and he was in 
imminent peril, but fortunately escaped. On the following 
day, while he and the duke were skating (perhaps talking over 
yesterday’s escape), there came a crowd over the ice, bearing 
the corpse of the unhappy Fraulein von Lassberg, who, in the 
despair of unrequited love, had drowned herself in the 11m, 
close by the very spot where Goethe was wont to take bis 
evening walk. At all times this would have been a shock to 
him, but the shock was greatly intensified by the fact that 
in the pocket of the unfortunate girl was found a copy of 
Werther / ’ It is true we never reproach an author in such 
cases. No reflecting man ever reproached Plato with the 
suicide of Cleombrotus, or Schiller with the brigandage of 
highwaymen. Yet when fatal consequences occur, the author, 

* In 1788, Plessing was apj>)iole<J proiessor of pbilo<iophy m the university of 

Dui«burg, where Goethe visited him on his return borne from the campaign m 
France. 1799. Tlie reader may be mierestec] to know, tliat Plessing entirely 
outlived his morbid mdaneboly, and gamed a respectable oame in German 
tetters. >lis principal works are Ottrts und SocraUs, 1763; Hiitomclu und 
Phitoscphisclu Unttrruchungen Mber die Denkart Tkeole^e und PhilofobkU 
tUr alUsUn Vollur, 1785. and Memnwttutn, o<Ur VertutlU tur EntkUJtung 
der GeAeemmisu eUs AlUrihumi, 1787. 1 le died 1806. 

* Riemer. who will never admit an> thing that may seem to tell against his 
idol, eodeavoon to throw a doubt on this met, saying it was reported only out 
d niallce. But be gives no reasoot. 
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whom we absolve, cannot so lightly absolve himself. It is in 
vain to argue that the work does not, rightly considered, lead 
to suiade; if it does so, wrongly considered, it is the proxi¬ 
mate cause; and the author cannot easily shake off that 
weight of blame. Goethe, standing upon logic, might have 
said: “ If Plato instigated the suicide of Cleombrotus, cer¬ 
tainly he averted that of Olympiodorus; if I have been one of 
the many causes which moved this girl towards that fatal act, 

I have also certainly been the cause of saving others, notably 
that young Frenchman who wrote to thank me.” He might 
have argued thus; but Conscience is tenderer than Logic; 
and if in firing at a wild beast I kill a brother hunter, my 
conscience will not leave me altogether in peace. 

The body was borne to the house of the Frau von Stein, 
which stood nearest the spot, and there he remained with it 
the whole day, exerting himself to console the wretched 
parents. He himself had need of some consolation. The 
incident affected him deeply, and led him to speculate on all 
cognate subjects, especially on melancholy. “This inviting 
sadness,” he beautifully says, “ has a dangerous fascination, 
liAt water itself, and we are charmed by the reflex of the stars of 
heaven which shines through both." 

He was soon, however, "forced into theatrical levity ” by the 
various rehearsals necessary for the piece to be performed on 
the birthday of the duchess. This was the Triumph der 
Empfindsamkeit. The adventure with Plessing, and finally the 
tragedy of the Fraulein von Lassberg had given increased 
force to his antagonism against Wertherism and Sentimentality, 
which he now lashed with unsparing ridicule. The hero of 
his extravaganza is a Prince, whose soul is only fit for moon¬ 
light ecstasies and sentimental rhapsodies. He adores Nature; 
not the rude, rough, imperfect Nature whose gigantic energy 
would alarm the sentimental mind; but the beautiful rose-pink 
Nature of books. He likes Nature as one sees it at the Opera. 
Rocks are picturesque, it is true; but they are often crowned 
with tiaras of snow, sparkling, but apt to make one “ chilly ”; 
turbulent winds howl through their clefts and crannies, alarm¬ 
ing to delicate nerves. The Prince is not fond of the winds. 
Sunrise and early morn are lovely—but damp; and the Prince 
is liable to rheumatism. 

To obviate all such inconveniences he has had a mechanical 
imitation of Nature executed for his use; and this accompanies 
him on his travels; so that at a moment’s notice, m secure 
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defiance of rheumatism, he can enjoy a moonlight scene, a 
sunny landscape, or a sombre grove. 

He is in love; but his mistress is as factitious as his land¬ 
scapes. Woman is charming but capricious, fond but ex.'icling; 
and therefore the Prince has a doll dressed in the same style 
as the woman he once loved. By the side of this doll he 
passes hours of rapture ; for it he sighs; for it he rhapsodises. 

The real woman appears—the original of that much treasured 
image. Is he enraptured ? Not in the least. His heart does 
not palpitate in her presence; he does not recognise her; but 
throws himself once more into the arms of his doll, and thus 
sensibility triumphs. 

There are five acts of this *' exquisite fooling." Originally 
it was much coarser, and more personal than we now see it. 
Bottiger says that there remains scarcely a shadow of its 
flashing humour and satiric capnee. The whip of Aristophanes 
was applied with powerful wrist to every fashionable folly, in 
dress, literature, or morals, and the spectators saw themselves 
as in a mirror of sarcasm. At the conclusion, the doll was 
ripped open, and out fell a multitude of books, such as were 
then the rage, upon which severe and ludicrous judgments 
were passed—and the severest upon Werther. The whole 
piece was interspersed with ballets, music, and comical changes 
of scene ; so that what now appears a tiresome farce, was then 
an irresistible extravaganza. 

This extravaganza has the foolery of Aristophanes, and the 
physical fun of that riotous wit, whom Goethe was then 
studying. But when critics are in ecstasies with its wit and 
irony, I confess myself at a loss to conceive clearly what they 
mean. National wit, however, is perhaps scarcely amenable 
to criticism. What the German thinks exquisitely ludicrous, 
is to a Frenchman, or an Englishman, generally of mediocre 
mirthfulness. Wit requires delicate handling; the Germans 
generally touch it with gloved hands. Sarcasm is with them 
too often a sabre not a rapier, hacking the victim where a 
thrust would suffice. It is a noticeable fact that amid all the 
riches of their Literature they have little that is comic of a 
high order. They have produced no Comedy. To them may 
be applied the couplet wherein the great original of Grotesque 
Seriousness set forth its verdict; 

KwavioSiS(ur»Xiiw ttriu x'l^rtCninof iv^Twr. 

XloXAdr o.<rHfr iXiyett 


AamorHANES : JSfuitet, r. 516. 
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which I will venture to turn thus: 

Mjis Comedy is a sad flirt,—you may guess 

From the number who court her, the few she doth blasi. 


CHAPTER VII 

THB REAL PHILANTHROPIST 

A STRANGE phantasmagoria is the life he leads at this epoch. 
His employments are manifold, yet his studies, his drawing, 
etching, and rehearsing are carried on as if they alone were 
the occupation of the day. His immense activity, and power 
of varied employment, scatter the energies which might be 
consecrated to some great work ; but, in return, they give him 
the varied store of material of which he stood so much in 
need. At this time he is writing Wilhelm Meister, and 
Egmont; Iphigenia is also taking shape in his mind. His 
office gives him much to do; and Gervinus, who must have 
known how great were the calls upon liis time, should have 
paused ere he threw out the insinuation of " diplomatic rude¬ 
ness ” when Goethe answered one of his brother-in-law's 
letters through his secretary. Surely with a brother-in-law one 
may take such latitude ?' 

This man, wliose diplomatic coldness and aristocratic 
haughtiness have formed the theme of so many long tirades, 
was of all Germans the most sincerely democratic, until the 
Reign of Terror in France frightened him, as it did others, 
into more modified opinions. Not only was he always de¬ 
lighted to be with the people, and to share their homely ways, 
which were consonant wuli ins own simple tastes, but we find 
him in the confidence of intimacy expressing bis sympathy 
with the people in the heartiest terms. When among the 
miners he writes to his beloved, “how strong my love has 
returned upon me for these lower classes! which one calls 
the lower, but which in God's eyes are assuredly the highest 1 
Here you meet all the virtues combined: Contentedness, 

■ Since the lent w»s written, the correspondence with the Frau v. Stem has 
appeared; and from it we team that in Swiuerland he even dicuted some 
letters to Ayr/ It could not have been "diplontattc rudeness." Inasmuch as 
be usually wrote to tlM duke himself through bis amanuentia 
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Moderation, Truth, Stmightforwardnesa, Jot in the alighteit 

good, Harmlessness, Patience—Patience—Constancy in- 

in ... I will not lose myself in panegyric I ” Again, he is 
writing Iphigenia, but the news of the misery and famine 
among the stocking-weavers of Apolda paralyses him. “ The 
drama will not advance a step : it is cursed ; the King of 
Tauris must s]>eak as if no stocking-weaver in Apolda felt the 
pangs of hunger! ” 

In striking contrast stands the expression of his contempt 
for what was called the great world, as he watched it in his 
visits to the neighbouring courts. If affection bound him to 
Karl August, whom he was forming, and to l.uise, for whom 
he had a chivalrous regard, his eyes were not blind to the 
nullity of other princes and their followers. “Good society 
have I seen,” runs one of his epigrams, “ they call it the 
' good' whenever there is not in it the niatenal for the 
smallest of poems.” 

Gate GeselUchaft bab' ich graehen ; man nenm sie die xne 
Wenn bie mm klcmslcii Gedicht keine Gt:Irj;cnhcil girUt 


Notably was this the case in his journey with the duke to 
Berlin, May 1778. He only remained a few days there; saw 
much, and not without contempt. “ I have got quite close to 
old Fritz, having seen his way of life, his gold, bis silver, his 
statues, his apes, his parrots, and heard his own curs twaddle 
about the great man.” Potzdam and Berlin were noisy with 
preparations for war. The gre.it king was absent; but Prince 
Henry received the poet in a friendly manner, and invited 
him and Karl August to dinner. At table there were several 
generals; but Goethe, who kept his eyes open, sternly kept 
his mouth closed. He seems to have felt no little contempt 
for the Prussian court, and its great men, who appeareil very 
small men in his eyes. “I have spoken no word in the 
Prussian dominions which might not be made public. There¬ 
fore I am called haughty and so forth.” Varnhagen intimates 
that the ill-will he excited by not visiting the literati, and by 
his reserve, was so great as to make him averse from hearing 
of his visit in after years.* What, indeed, as Varnhagen asks, 
had Goethe in common with Nicolai, Ramler, Engel, Zellner, 
and the rest? He did visit the poetess Karschin and the 
artist Chodowiecki; but from the rest be kept aloof. Berlin 

> y$rmiuhU SchnfUn, iii. p. 6a, 
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was not a city in which he could feel himself at home; and 
he doubtless was fully aware of the small account in which he 
was held by Frederick, whose admiration lay in quite other 
directions. What culture the king had was French, and his 
opinion of German literature had been very explicitly pro¬ 
nounced in a work published this year, in which Goett von 
Berlichtngen was cited as a sample of the reigning bad taste. 
The passage is too curious to be omitted. “Vous y verrez 
repr^senter les abominables pieces de Shakspear traduites en 
notre langue, et tout I'auditoire se pimer d’aise en entendant 
ces farces ridicules, et dignes des sauvages de Canada." That 
certainly was afflicting to “le bon goflt”; but that was not 
the worst. Shakspeare might be pardoned for his faults, “ car 
la naissance des arts n’est jamais le point de leur maturity. 
Mais voili encore un Goetz de Berlichingen qui parait sur la 
sc^ne, imitation detestable de ces mauvaises pieces anglaises, 
et le parterre applaudit et demande avec enthousiasme la 
repetition de ces digodtantes platitudes ! ”' 

Thus the two German Emperors, Fritz and Wolfgang, held 
no spiritual congress; perhaps no good result cou/d have been 
elicited by their meeting. Yet they were, each in his own 
sphere, the two most potent men then reigning. Fritz did 
not directly assist the literature of his country, but his indirect 
influence has been indicated by Griepenkerl.’ He awoke the 
Germans from their sleep by the rolling of drums; those who 
least liked the clang of arms or the " divisions of a battlefield,” 
were nevertheless awakened to the fact that something im¬ 
portant was going on in life, and they rubbed their sleepy 
eyes, and tried to see a little into that. The roll of drums 
has this merit, at all events, that it draws men from their 
library table to the window, and so makes them look out 
upon the moving, living world of action, wherein the erudite 
may see a considerable sensation made even by men unable 
to conjugate a Greek verb In ” /«.” • 

On returning to Weimar, Goethe occupied himself with 
various architectural studies, d propos of the rebuilding of the 

^ Di Id LUtiratuf All«w%and 4 y p. 46. His opinioD of the newly dlscor e nsd 
MiebeiunseD Lied wns no less eharacterisucaOjr cnotemptuous: bedeclar^ 
be would not five such rubbish house-room. 

* D*r Kwdstgtdius 4 tr DtutHhtnUUrdtMr its UUUnJakrkundtrls, L p. 51. 

> Dr. George has become famous Jor did become scn^for. alas I what ii 
lama?) by his shrewd sm^clon that Frederick with all his Tictc»ries could not 
acoompUsh tkdi feat iateUectua) vifotir. Many men stUl meastve freauww 
by verba in aa. 
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palace; and commenced those alterations in the Park, which 
resulted in the beautiful distribution formerly described. But 
I pass over many details of his activity to narrate an episode 
which must win the heart of every reader. In these pages it 
has been evident, 1 hope, that no compromise with the truth 
has led me to gloss over faults, or to conceal shortcomings. 
All that testimony warrants I have reproduced: good and 
evil, as in the mingled yarn of life. Faults and deficiencies, 
even grievous errors, do not estrange a friend from our hearts; 
why should they lower a hero ? Why should the biographer 
fear to trust the tolerance of human sympathy ? Why labour 
to prove a hero faultless ? The reader is no valet de chambrt 
incapable of crediting greatness in a robe de ehambre. Never 
should we forget the profound saying of Hegel in answer to 
the vulgar aphorism (“No man is a hero to his valet de 
ehambre ”); namely, “ This is not because the Hero is no 
Hero, but because the Valet is a Valet.” * Having trusted 
to the effect which the true man would produce, in spite of 
all drawbacks, — and certain that the true man was lovable as 
well as admirable, I have made no direct appeal to the reader’s 
sympathy, nor trieii to make out a case m favour of extra¬ 
ordinary virtue. 

But the tribute of affectionate applause is claimed now we 
have arrived at a passage in his life so charaderistic of the 
delicacy, generosity, and nobility of his nature, that it is 
scarcely possible for any one not to love him, after reading 
it. Of generosity, in the more ordinary sense, there are 
abundant examples in his history. Riemer has instanced 
several,^ but these are acts of kindness, thoughtfulness, and 
courtesy, such as one expects to find in a prosperous poet. 
That he was kind, gave freely, sympathised freely, acted 
disinterestedly, and that his kindness showed itself in trifles 
quite as much as in important actions (a most significant 
trait),* is known to all persons moderately acquainted with 

1 "Nicbt aber darum well dieaer kem Held ul, Kmdern well jencr der 
Kammerdiener 'at.''—Pkihsofhu der GeuhuAu, p. 40. Goeibe repeated 
(his as an epigram; and Carlyle has wrought 11 into the minds of hundreds; 
bui Hegel u the onginaior. • MtUkeilungtn. eoL u pp. 101-5. 

• There is lamentable confusion in our eslimale of cbaracne on ihis point 
of generosity. We often mistake a spasm of sensibility for the sirengib of 
lovingness.-making an acrojiuna/act of kindness the sign of a kind nature. 
Benj. Constant says of himself; *'Jepuis faire de bennes et feriet aetious ; je 
ne fsti$ avoir de bents froeiiUe.'' There are hundreds like him. On the other 
hand, there are hundreds who willingly perform many little acts of kindness 
and courtesy, but who never rise to tlie dignity of generteuy; these are poor 
uumt, ignotam of the grander tfarobbtngs. 
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German literature. But the disposition exhibited in the 
story I am about to tell is such as few persons would have 
imagined to be lying beneath the stately prudence and calm 
self-mastery of the man so often styled “heartless." 

This is the story; A man (his name still remains a secret) 
of a strange, morbid, suspicious disposition, had fallen into 
destitution, partly from unfortunate circumstances, fiartly from 
his own fault. He applied to (ioethe for assistance, as so many 
others did ; and he painted his condition with all the eloquence 
of despair. 

“According to the idea I form of you from your letters,” 
writes Goethe, “ I fancy I am not deceived, and this to me is 
very painful, in believing that I cannot give help or hope to 
one who needs so much. But I am not the man to say, 
‘Arise, and go further.’ Accept the little that I can give, as a 
plank thrown towards you for momentary succour. If you 
remain longer where you are, I will gladly see that in future 
you receive some slight assistance. In acknowledging the 
receipt of this money, pray inform me how far you can make 
it go. If you are in want of a dress, greatcoat, boots, or warm 
stockings, tell me so; I have some that I can sfiare. 

“Accept this drop of balsam from the compendious medi¬ 
cine chest of the Samaritan, in the same spirit as it is 
offered.” 

This was on the and of November 1778. On the nth he 
writes again, and from the letter we see that he had resolved 
to do more than throw out a momentary plank to the ship¬ 
wrecked man—in fact he had undertaken to support him. 

“ In this parcel you will receive a greatcoat, boots, stock¬ 
ings, and some money. My plan for you this winter is 
this: 

“ In Jena living is cheap. I will arrange for board and 
lodging, &c., on the strictest economy, and will say it is for 
some one who, with a small pension, desires to live in retire¬ 
ment. When that is secured I will write to you; you can 
then go there, establish yourself in your quarters, and I will 
send you cloth and lining, with the necessary money, for a 
coat, which you can get made, and I will inform the rector 
that ypu were recommended to me, and that you wish to live 
in retirement at the University. 

“You must then invent some plausible story, have your 
name entered on the books of the University, and no soul 
will ever inquire more about you, neidier Burgomaster nor 
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Amtmann. J have not sent you one of my coals, beiause it might 
be recognised in Jena. Write to me and let me know whtt you 
think of this plan, and at all events in what character you 
propose to present yourself.” 

The passage in italics indicates great thoughtfulness. In¬ 
deed the whole of this correspondence shows the most tender 
consideration for the feelings of his prot^t. In the jxjstscript 
he says: “ And now st^ boldly forth again upon the path of 
life! We live but once. . . . Yes, 1 know perfectly what it is 
to take the fate of another upoti one’s own shoulders, but you 
shall not perish ! ” On the asrd he writes: 

“I received to-day your two letters of the 17th and i8th, 
and have so far anticipated their contorts as to have caused 
inquiry to be made in Jena for the fullest details, as for one 
who wished to live there under the quiet protection of the 
University, Till the answer arrives keep you quirt at Gera, 
and the day after to-morrow I will send you a parcel and say 
more. 

“ Believe me you are not a burden on me ; on the contrary, 
it teaches me economy; I fritter away much oj my income 
which / might spare for those in want. And do you think 
that your tears and blessings go for nothing ? Ne who has, 
must give, not bless; and if t/u Great and the Rich have divided 
between them the goods of this world, Fate has counterbalanced 
these by giving to the wretched the powers of bleSiing, powers to 
which the fortunate knmu not how to aspire." 

Noble words I In the mouth of a pharisaical philanthropist 
declaiming instead of giving, there would be something revolt¬ 
ing in such language; but when we know that the hand which 
wrote these words was “open as day to melting charity,” when 
we know that (in spite of all other claims) he gave up lor some 
years the sixth part of his very moderate income to rescue this 
stranger from want, when we know by the irrefragable argu¬ 
ments of deeds, that this language was no hollow phrase, but 
the deep and solemn utterance of a thoroughly human heart, 
then, I say, those words awaken reverberations wnthin out 
hearts, calling up feelings of loving reverence for him who 
uttered them. 

How wise and kind is this also: “Perhaps there will soon 
turn up occasions for you to be useful to me where you are, 
for it is not the Project-maker and Promiser, but he who in 
trifles aflbrds real service, that is welcome to one who would 
so willingly do something good and enduring. 
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“ Hate not the poor philanthropists with their precautions 
and conditions, for one need pray diligently to retain, amid 
such bitter experience, the goodwill, courage, and levity of 
youth, which are the maio ingredients of benevolence. And 
It is more than a benefit which God bestows when he calls us, 
who can so seldom do anything to lighten the burden of one 
truly wretched.” 

The next letter, dated December nth, explains itself:— 

“Your letter of the 7th I received early this morning. 
And first, to calm your mind : you shall be forced to nothing ; 
the hundred dollars you shall have, live where you may; but 
now listen to me. 

“ I know that to a man his ideas are realities; and although 
the image you have of Jena is false, still I know that nothing is 
less easily reasoned aw.ay than such hypochondriacal anxieties. 
I think Jena the best place for your residence, and for many 
reasons. The University has long lost its ancient wildness 
and aristocratic prejudices; the students are not worse than 
in other places, and among them there are some charming 
people. In Jena, they are so accustomed to the flux and 
reflux of men that no individual is remarked. And there are 
too many living in excessively straitened means, for poverty to 
be either a stigma or a noticeable peculiarity. Moreover it is 
a city where you can more easily procure all necessities. In 
the country during the winter, ill, and without medical advice, 
would not that be miserable ? 

“ Further, the people to whom I referred you are good 
domestic people, who, on my account, would treat you well. 
Whatever might occur to you, I should be in a condition, one 
way or another, to .assist you. I could aid you in establish¬ 
ing yourself; need only for the present guarantee your board 
and lodging, and pay for it later on. I could give you a little 
on New Year’s Day, and procure what was necessary on credit. 
You would be nearer to me. Every market day I could send 
you something—wine, victuals, utensils that would cost me 
little, and would make your existence more tolerable; and I 
could thus m.ake you more a part of my household expenses. 
The objection to Gera is, that communication with it is so 
difficult; things do not arrive at proper times, and cost money 
which benefits no one. You would probably remain six 
months in Jena before any one remarked your presence. Ihis 
is the reason why I preferred Jena to every other place, and 
you would do the same if you could but see things with un- 
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troubled vision. How, if you were to make a trial ? How¬ 
ever, I know a fly can distract a man with sensitive nerves, 
and that, in such cases, reasoning is powerless. 

“ Consider it: it will niake all things easier. 1 promise you, 
you will be confortable in Jena. But if you cannot overcome 
your objections, then remain in Gera. At New Year you shall 
have twenty-live dollars, and the same regularly every quarter. 

I cannot arrange it otherwise. 1 must look to my own house¬ 
hold demands ; that which 1 have given you already, because 
I was quite unprepared for it, has made a hole, which i must 
stop up as I can. If you were in Jena, I could give you some 
little commissions to execute for me, and [lerhaps some occu 
pation; I could also make your personal acqu.iinuince, and 
so on. But act just .as your feelings dictate ; it my reasons 
do not convince you, leinam in your present solitude. Com¬ 
mence the writing of your life, as you talk of doing, and send 
it me piecemeal, and be jiersuaded that I am onl; anxious for 
your quiei .ind comfort, and choose Jena simply hi cause 1 
could there do more for yon ” 

The hypochondriacal l.iricu s of the poor man were invin¬ 
cible ; and instead of going to Jena he went to llmcnau, where 
Goethe secured him a home, and sent him Ixioks and money. 
Having thus seen to his rnatetial comforts, he besought him 
to occupy his mind by writing out the experience of his lile, 
and what he had obseneil on his travels. In the following 
letter he refers to his other prot^gii, I’eler Imbanmgarten ; 

“ I am very glad the contract is settled. Your maintenance 
thus demands a hundred dollars yearly, and I will guarantee 
the twenly-live dollars quarterly, and contrive abo that by the 
end of tins month you shall receive a regular allowance for 
pocket money. 1 will also send what 1 can in natura, such 
as paper, pens, sealing-wax, Sic. Meanwhile heie are some 
hooks. 

“ Thanks for your news ; continue them. The wish to do 
good is a bold, proud wish ; we must be thankful when we 
can secure even a little bit I have now a proposition to 
make. When you are in your new quarters 1 wish you would 
pay some attention to a boy, whose education 1 have under¬ 
taken, and who learns the huntsman’s craft in Ilriienau. He 
has begun French; could you not assist him in it ? He draws 
nicely ; could you not keep him to it ? I would fix the hours 
when he should come to you. You would lighten my anxiety 
about him if you could by friendly intercourse ascertain the 
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condition of his mind, and inform me of it; and if you could 
keep an eye upon his progress. But of course this depends 
on your feeling disposed to undertake such a task. Judging 
from myself— inttrcourse with children always makes me feet 
young and happy. On hearing your answer, I will write more 
particulars. Vau will do me a real service, and I shall be able 
to add monthly the trifle which I have set aside for the boy's 
education. I trust I shall still be able to lighten your sad 
condition, so that you may recover your cheerfulness.” 

Let me call attention to the delicacy with which he here 
intimates that he does not mean to occupy Kraft’s > time with¬ 
out remunerating it. If that passage be thoroughly considered, 
it will speak as much for the exquisite kindness of Goethe’s 
nature as any greater act of liberality. Few persons would 
have considered themselves unentitled to ask such a service 
from one whose existence they had secured. To pay for it 
would scarcely have entered their thoughts. But Goethe felt 
that to demand a service, which might be irksome, would, in 
a certain way, be selling benevolence; if he employed Kraft’s 
time, it was right that he should pay what he would have paid 
another master. On the other hand, he instinctively shrunk 
from the indelicacy of making a decided bargain. It was 
necessary to intimate that the lessons would be paid for; but 
with that intimation he also conveyed the idea that in under¬ 
taking such a task Kraft would be conferring an obligationxi^on 
him; so that Kraft might show his gratitude, might benefit 
his benefactor, and nevertheless be benefited. .After reading 
such a sentence, I could, to use Wieland’s expression, “ have 
eaten Goethe for love! ” 

Kraft accepted the charge ; and Goethe having sent him 
some linen for shirts, some cloth for a coat, and begged him 
to write without the least misgiving, now sends this letter: 

" Many thanks for your care of Peter; the boy greatly in¬ 
terests me, for he is a legacy of the unfortunate Lindau. Do 
him all the good you can quietly. How you may advance 
him ! I care not whether he reads, draws, or learns French, 
so that he does occupy his time, and I hear your opinion oi 
him. For the present, let him consider his first object is to 
acquire the huntsman’s craft, and try to learn from him how 
he likes it, and how he gets on with it For, believe me, man 
must have a trade which will support him. The artist is never 


^ H«rr Krmrt wu the mstmmed name of this still aoon>inous prot<(g^ 
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paid ; it is the artisan. Chodowiecki, the artist whom we 
admire, would eat but scanty mouthfuls ; but Chodowiecki, the 
artisan, who with his woodcuts illumines the most miserable 
daubs, he is paid.” 

In a subsequent letter he says: “ Many thanks. By your 
attention to these things, and your care of Peter, you have 
performed true service for me, and richly repaid all that I may 
have been able to do for you. Be under no anxiety about the 
future, there will certainly occur opportunities wherein you can 
be useful to me; meanwhile, continue as heretofore." This 
was written on the vfry day of his return to Weimar from the 
Swiss journey 1 If this tells us of his attention to his prot^gi, 
the next letter tells us of his anticipating even the casualty of 
death, for he had put Kraft on the list of those whom he left 
as legacies of benevolence to his friends. It should be re¬ 
marked that Goethe seems to have preserved profound secrecy 
with respect to the good he was then doing; not even in his 
confidential letters to Krau von Stein is there one hint of 
Kraft’s existence. In short, nothing is wanting lo complete 
the circle of genuine benevolence. 

The year 1781 began with an increase of Kraft's pension : 
or rather, instead of paying a hundred dollars for his board and 
lodging, and allowing him pocket money, he made the sum 
two hundred dollars. “ 1 can spare as much as that; and you 
need not be anxious about every trifle, but can lay out your 
money as you please. Atlieu ; and let me soon hear that all 
your sorrows have left you.” This advance seems to have 
eheited a demand for mart money, which produced the follow¬ 
ing cliaracteristic answer: 

“ You have done well to disclose the whole condition of 
your mind to me; I can make all allowances, little as I may 
be able to completely calm you. My own affairs will not 
permit me to promise you a farthing more than the two hun¬ 
dred dollars, unless I were to get into debt, which in my pbee 
would be very unseemly. This sum you shall receive regularly. 
Try to make it do. 

“ I certainly do not suppose that you will change your place 
of residence without my knowledge and consent. I->cry man 
has his duty, make a duty of your love to me and you will find 
it light. 

“ It would be very disagreeable to me if you were to borrow 
from any one. It is precisely this miserable unrest now 
troubling you which bat been the misfortune of your whole 
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life, and you have never been more contented with a thousand 
dollars than you now are with two hundred; because you 
always still desired something which you had not, and have 
never accustomed your soul to accept the limits of necessity. 
I do not reproach you with it; 1 know, unhappily too well, 
how it pertains to you, and feel how painful must be the con¬ 
trast between your present and your past. But enough ! One- 
word for a thousand ; at the end of every quarter you shall 
receive fifty dollars; for the present an advance shall be made 
Limit your wants: the Must is hard, and yet solely by this 
Must we show how it is with us 111 our inner man. To 
live according to caprice reijuires no peculiar powers.” * 

The following explains itself: 

“ If you once more read over iiiy Ust letter you will see 
plainly that you have misinterpreted it. You are neither fallen 
in my esteem, nor have I a bad cptnwn of you, neither have I 
suflered my good opuiton to be led astray, nor has your mode 
of thinking become damaged in my eyes : all thesi; are exagge¬ 
rated expressions, such as a rational ni.an should not permit 
himself. Because I also speak out my thouglits with freedom, 
because I wish certain traits in your conduct and views some¬ 
what different, does that mean that I look on you as a bad 
uuin, and that 1 wish to discontinue our relations ? 

It IS these hypochondriacal, weak and exaggerated notions, 
such as your last letter contains, which I blame and regret. Is 
it proper that you should say to me : I am to prescribe the tone 
in which all your future letters must be written 1 Does one 
command an honourable, rational man such things as that? 
Is it ingenuous in you on such an occasion to underline the 
words that you e.U my bread 1 Is it becoming in a moral 
being, when one gently blames him, or names something in 
him as a malady, to fly out as if one had pulled the house 
about his ears ? Do not misconstrue me, therelore, if I wish 
to see you contented and satisfied with the little I can do for 
you. So, if you will, things sh.il! remain just as they were ; at 
all events I shall not change my behaviour towards you.” 

The unhappy man seems to have been brought to a sense 
of his injustice by this, for allhough there is but one more 
letter, bearing the date 1783, that is, two years subsequent to 
the one just given, the connection lasted for seven years. 

* I will pvc the original of ihis fine saying, aa 1 h.we rendered it but 
clninsily: Das Muss ist hart, aber betm Muss kano der Menscb alleia seigen 
wie‘8 iDwendig niit ibm stehu WillkUrlicb leben knnn )edcr. 
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When Goethe undertook to write the hfe of Duke Bernhard 
he employed Kraft to make extracts for him from the Archives; 
which extracts, Luden, when he came to look over them with 
a biographical purpos<!, found utterly worthless.’ The last 
words we find of Goethe’s addressed to Kraft are, ‘‘You have 
already been of service to me, and other opportunities will offer. 
1 have no grace to dispr nse, and my favour is not so fickle. 
Farewell, and enjoy your little in peace.” It was terminated 
only by the death of the poor creature in 17.S5. Goethe 
buried him at his own expense, but even to the Jena officials 
he did not disclose Kraft’s real name.’ 

To my apprehension these letters reveal a nature so evquisite 
in far-thoughted tenderness, so true and human in its sympathies 
with suffering, and so ready to allevi.ite suffering by sacrifices 
rarely made to friends, much less to stinngers, that, after 
reading them, the epithets of " cold ” and ” heartless,” often 
applied to Goethe, sound like blasphemies ag.ainst the noblest 
feelings of humanity. Observe, this Knift was no romantic 
object appealing to the sensibility; he had no thrilling story 
to stimulate symp.ithy, there was no subscription list opened 
for him ; there were no coteries weeping over Ins misfortunes. 
Unknown, unfriended, ill at ease with himself and with the 
world, he reveahsi his wretchedness in secret to the great poet, 
and in secret that poet pressed his hand, dm d his eyes, and 
ministered to his wants. And he did this not as one act, not 
as one passing impulse, but as the su^l.•llned sym]iathy of 
seven years. 

I'ltiful and pathetic is the thought that such a man can, for 
so many years, both in his own country and m ours, have 
been reproached, nay, evi n vituperated as cold and heartless I 
A certain reserve and stiffness of manner, a certain soberness 
of old age, a want of political enthusiasm, and some sentences 
WTenched from their true meaning, are the evidences wdiereon 
men build the strange hypothesis that he was an Olympian 
Jove sitting tiienie Humanity, seeing life but not feeling it, his 
heart dead to all noble impulses, his career a calculated 
egotism. How it was that one so heartless Irecame the 
greatest poet of modem times—how it was that he whose 
works contained the widest compass of human life, should 
himself be a bloodless pulseless diplomatist—no one thought 

> See Luden’s RiUUlUkt tn Mnn Ubtn. 

• I learn thu from a letter to ihe Judge at Jena, which wa* exhibited at the 
Gattkt AusUlluKf m Berlin, 1861. 
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of explaining, till Menzel arose, and with unparalleled effrontery 
maintained that Goethe had no genius, but only talent, and 
that the miracle of his works lies in their style—a certain 
adroitness in representation. Menzel is a man so completely 
rejected by England—the translation of his work met with 
such hopeless want of encouragement, that I am perhaps 
wrong to waste a line upon it; but the bold style in which his 
trenchant accusations are made, and the assumption of a 
certain manliness as the momentum to his sarcasms, have 
given his attacks on Goethe a circulation independent of his 
book. To me he appears radically incompetent to appreciate 
a poet. I should as soon think of asking the first stalwart 
Kentish farmer for his opinion on the Parthenon. The 
farmer would doubtless utter some energetic sentences ex¬ 
pressing his sense of its triviality ; but the coarse energy of 
his language would not supply the place of knowledge, feeling, 
and taste; nor does the coarse energy of Men/el’s style supply 
those deficiencies of nature and education which incapacitate 
him for the perception of Art. 

The paradox still remains, then, in spite of Menzel: a great 
poet destitute of the feelings which poetry incarnates—a man 
destitute of soul giving expression to all the emotions he has 
not—a man who wrote IVeriher, Egtnnnl, I'aust, Herman und 
Dorothea, and Meister, yet knew not the joys and sorrows of 
his kind ; will any one defend that paradox ? * Not only that 
paradox, but this still more inexplicable one, that all who knew 
Goethe, whether they were his peers or his servants, loved him 
only as lovable natures can be loved. Children, women, 
clerks, professors, poets, princes—all loved him. Even Herder, 
bitter against every one, spoke of him with a reverence which 
astonished Schiller, who writes: “He is by many besides 
Herder named with a species of devotion, and still more loved 
as a man than admired as an author. Herder says he has a 
clear, universal mind, the truest and deepest feeling, and the 
greatest purity of heart.” * Men might learn so much from 
his works, had not the notion of his coldness and indifference 
disturbed their judgment. “ In no line," says Carlyle, “ does 
he speak with asperity of any man, scarcely of anything. He 

' I remember once, u we were vmlkmg along PiccjHliUy, talking about the 
Infamous /fUckUtn von Gottkt, Carlyle stopped suddeoly. and with his peculiar 
look and emphasis, said. Yes, it is the wild cry of amazement on the part oi 
all spooneys that the Titan was not a spooney too t Here is a god*like intaliect. 
and yet you see he is not an idiot' Not m the least a spooney I *’ 

> Britfw. mit i. p. 136. 
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knows the good and lo»es it; he knows the bad and hateful 
and rejects it; but in rteither case with violence. His love 
is calm and active; his rejection implied rather than pro¬ 
nounced.” 

And Schiller, when he came to appreciate by daily inter¬ 
course the qualities of his ^eat Iriend, thus wrote of him: " It 
is not the greatness of his intellect which binds me to him If 
he were not as a man more admirable than any I have ever 
known, I should only marvel at his genius from the distance. 
But I can truly say th.at in the six years 1 have lived with him, 
I have never for one moment been deceived in his character. 
He has a high truth and integrity, and is thoroughly in earnest 
for the Right and the Good; hence all hypocrites and phrase- 
makers are uncomfortable in his presence." And the man of 
whom Schiller could think thus is believed by many to have 
been a selfish egotist, “ wanting in the higher moral feelings" 1 

But so it is in life ; a rumour, origin.ating perhaps in thought¬ 
less ignorance, and circulated by malice, gains credence in the 
face of probability, and then no amount of evidence suffices to 
dissipate it. There is an atmosphere round certain names, a 
halo of glory or a halo of infamy, and men perceive this halo 
without seeking to ascertain its origin. Every public man is in 
some respects mythical; and the fables are believed in spite of 
all the contradictions of evidence. It is useless to hope that 
men will pause to inquire into the truth of what they hear s.aid 
of another, before accepting and repeating it; but with respect 
to Goethe, who has now been more than a quarter of a century 
in his grave, one may hope that evidence so strong as these 
pages furnish may be held more worthy of credence than any¬ 
thing which gossip or ignorance, misconception or partisanship 
has put forth without proof. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH 

1779 TO 1793 


“ Wcnn sjch dcr Most auch gant absurd gebardet, 

Esgicbi zuletzt docb noch ncn Wcin.” 

" Von jencr Macht. die allc Wcscn bindet 
Refieit der Mcnsch sich dcr sich lilierwmdei.” 

*’ Postquam me expeiientia docmi, omnu, qu.e in oommuni vita frequenter 
occurrunl, vana rt fuiilia esse, auum viderem omnia, a quibus et qu* time- 
barn, nihil ncquc bom neque mail in se tial)cre, msi quatenus ab lis animus 
movebaiur: constuui tandem inquirere, an aliqmd dareiur quod verura bonum 
ei sul commumcabile cS'>ct, et a quo solo rejectis ceteris oniinbus animus afiice- 
relur; imo an aliquid daietur, quo invenio et acquisito contmua ac summa m 
eetemnm fruerer laciiiia.’'— bPiNOSA. 


CHAPTER I 

NEW BIRTH 

The changes slowly deternimmg the evolution of character, 
when front the lawlessness of Youth it passes into the clear 
stability of Manhood, resemble the evolution of harmony in the 
tuning of an orchestra, wlien from stormy discords wandering in 
pursuit of concord, all the instruments gradually subside into 
the true key : round a small centre the hurrying sounds revolve, 
one by one falling into that centre, and increasing its circle, at 
first slowly, and afterwards with ever-accelerated velocity, till 
victorious concord emerges from the tumult. Or they may be 
likened to the gatlienng splendour of the dawn, as at first 
slowly, and afterwards with silent velocity, it drives the sullen 
darkness to the rear, and with a tidal sweep of light takes 
tranquil possession of the sky. Images such as these repre¬ 
sent the dawn of a new epoch in Goethe’s life ; an epoch when 
the wanderings of an excitable nature are gr.ndually falling 
more and more within the circle of law; when aims, before 
vague,,now become clear; when in the recesses of his mind 
much that was fluent becomes crystallised by the earnestness 
which gives a definite purpose to his life. All men of genius 
go through tliis process of crystallisation. Their youths are 
disturbed by the turbulence of errors and of passions; if they 

if* 
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outlive these errors they convert them into advantages. Just 
as the sides of great mountain ridges are rent by fissures filled 
with molten rock, which fissures, when the lava cools, act like 
vast supporting ribs strengthening the mountain mass, so, in 
men of genius, passions first rend, and afterwards buttress 
life. The diamond, it is said, can only Iv polished by its own 
dust •. is not this symliolical of tlie Irutli that only by its 
own falhngs-off can genius proiicrly l>c taught? And is not 
our very walk, as Goethe says, a senes ol falls? 

He was now (1779) entering his thirtieth year. Life slowly 
emerged from the visionary mists ihrough which hitherto it 
had been seen ; the solemn eaniestmss of manhood took the 
place of the vanishing thoughtlessness of youth, and gave a 
more commanding unity to his r.xistence. He had " resolved 
to dc.sl with Life no longer by halves, but to work it out in its 
totality, beauty, and goodness —vom Hahen zu r>il-.i<cltntn, und 
tm Uafiztn, GuUn, Schonen, reselut tu Ithen" It is usually 
said that the residence in Italy was the cause of this change; 
but the di vclopment of his genius was the real cause. The 
slightest acquaintance with the [icriod we are now considering 
suthecs to prove that long liefore he went to Italy the change 
had taken place. An entry in his Diary at this date is very 
significant. “ Put my things in order, looked through my 
papi-rs, and burnt all the old chips. Other times, other cares I 
Calm retrospect of Life, and the extravagances, impulses, and 
eager desire.s of youth; how they seek s.atisfaction m all 
directiiins. How I have found delight, es[)ecially m mysteries, 
in dark imaginative connections; how I only half seized hold 

of Science, and then let it slip ; how a sort of modest self- 

complacency runs through all I wrote; how short-sighted I 
was in divine and human things; how many days wasted in 
sentiments and shadowy passions; how little good I have 
drawn from them, and now the half of life is over, I find 

myself advanced no step on my way, but stand here as one 

who, escaped from the waves, Ixigins to dry himself in the sun. 
The penod in which 1 have mingled with the world since 
October 1775, t’of ytt trust myself to look at. God 

help me further, and give me light, that I may not so much 
stand in my own way, but see to do from morning till evening 
the work which lies before me, and obtain a clear conception 
of the order of things; that I be not as those are who spend 
the day in complaining of headache, and tbe night in drinking 
the wine which gives the headache I ” 
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There is something quite solemn in those words. The same 
thought is expressed in a letter to Lavater; “ The desire to 
raise the pyramid of my existence, the basis of which is already 
laid, as high as practicable in the air, absorbs every other 
desire, and scarcely ever quits me. I dare not longer delay; 
I am already advanced in life, and perhaps Death will break 
in at the middle of my work, and leave the Babylonic tower 
incomplete. At least men shall say it was boldly schemed, 
and if I live, my powers shall, with (iod’s aid, reach the com¬ 
pletion.” And in a recently published letter to the duke, he 
says: " I let people say what they will, and then 1 retire into 
my old fortress of Poetry and work at my Jp/ugenia. By this 
I am made sensible that 1 have been treating this heavenly 
gift somewhat too cavalierly, and there is still time and need 
for me to become more economical if ever I am to bring forth 
anything." ’ 

No better index of the change can be named than his 
Iphigenia auf Tauris, written at this period. The re.ader will 
learn with some surprise that this wonderful poem was origi¬ 
nally written in prose. It was the fashion of the day. Goti, 
Eppnont, Tasso, and Iphigenia, no less than Schiller’s Robbers, 
Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, were written in prose; and when 
Iphigenia assumed a poetic form, the Weimar friends were 
disappointed—they preferred the prose. 

This was part of the mania for returning to Nature. Verse 
was pronounced unnatural; although, m truth, verse is not 
more unnatural than song. Song is to speech what poetry 
is to prose; it expresses a different mental condition. Im¬ 
passioned prose approaches poetry in the rhythmic impulse of 
its movements; as impassioned speech in its varied cadences 
also approaches the intonations of music. Under great emo¬ 
tional excitement, the Arabs give their language a recognisable 
metre, and almost talk poetry. But jirose never is poetry, or 
is so only for a moment; nor is speech song. Schiller learned 
to see this, and we find him writing to Goethe, “ I have never 
before been so palpably convinced as in my present occupation 
how closely in poetry Substance and Form are connected. 
Since I have began to transform my prosaic language into a 
poetic-rhythmical one, I find myself under a totally different 
Jurisdiction ; even many motives which in the prosaic execution 
seemed to me to be perfectly in place, I can no longer use; 


• Brufmekxt tmsetUn Karl August und Gtttk*, L n. 
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they were merely good for tht common domestic understanding, 
whose organ prose seems to be; but verse absolutely demands 
reference to the imagination, and tlius 1 was obliged to become 
poetical in many of my motives.” 

That Goethe should have fallen into the sophism which 
asserted prose to be more natural than verse is surprising. His 
mind was full of song. To the last he retained the faculty of 
singing melodiously, when his prose had degenerated into 
comparative feebleness. And this prose Iphigenia is saturated 
with verses; which is also the case with Egmont. He meant 
to write prose, but his thoughts instinctively expressed them¬ 
selves in verse. The critical reader will do well to compare 
the prose with the poetic version.* He will not only sec how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations 
necessary to be made to transform the prose drama into a 
poem. 1 hey are just the sort of touches which elevate poetry 
above prose. Thus, to give an example, in the prose he says: 
unnutz seyn, ist todt scyn (to lx: useiess is to be dead), which 
thus grows into a verse— 

Kin unnQl* l^l)cn ist cm frQhcr Tod.* 

Again in the speech of Orestes (Act ii. sc. i), there is a fine 
and temble allusion to Clytemnestra, “ Better die here before 
the altar than m an obscure nook where the nets of murderous 
near re’atwes are pl.aced.” In the prose this allusion is not 
clear—Orestes simply says, the “ nets of assassins.” * 

The alterations do not touch the substance of this drama; 
we must therefore consider it a product of the period now 
under review; and as such we may examine it at once. 


CHAPTER II 


IPHIGENIA 

It was very characteristic in Schlegel to call Iphigenia “ an 
echo of Greek song”; he delighted in such rhetorical pretti- 
nesies; but that German scholars should have so often re- 

* See voi xxxtT. of the edition of 1^40. 

* A life not useful is an early death. 

* Neither Taylor nor Miss Swanwick appears to have seixed the allusion. 
One translates it, "by the kntvtt of avenjnng kindred” ; the other, '* where 
near hands have spread assassinati^’s urtJ/ net” 
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peated the phrase, and should have so often without misgiving 
declared Iphigenia to be the finest modern specimen of Greek 
tragedy, is truly surprising, until we reflect on the mass of 
flagrant traditional errors afloat respecting the Greek drama. 
For a long while the Three Unities were held to be inseparable 
from that drama; in spite of the fact that in several plays 
Unity of Time is obviously disregarded, and in two or three 
the Unity of Place is equally so. Again there was the notion 
that Comedy and Tragedy were not suffered to mingle in the 
same play; in spite of the palpable fact of /Fsehylus and 
Euripides having mingled them. It was also believed that 
Destiny formed the tragic-pivot; in spile of the fact, that in 
the majority of these plays Destiny has no place, beyond what 
the religious conceptions of the poets must of necessity have 
given to it, just as Christianity must of necessity underlie the 
tragic conceptions of Christian poets. 

The very phrase with which critics chameterise Iphigtnia is 
sufficient to condemn them. They tell us it has " all the 
repose of Greek tr.igedy.” Consider it for a moment: Repose 
in a tragedy! that is to say, calmness in the ternlic uphe.iving 
of volc.anic passions. Tr.igedy, we are told by Aristotle, acts 
through Terror and Pity, awakening in our bosoms sympathy 
with suffering; and to suppose, this effect can be accomplished 
by the “meditative repose which breathes from every verse,” 
is tantamount to supposing a battle-song will most vigorously 
stir the blood of combatants if it borrow the accents of a 
lullaby. 

Insensibly our notions of Creek art are formed from sculp- 
tuie; and hence, perhaps, this notion of repose. But ac¬ 
quaintance with the drama ought to have prevented such an 
error, and taught men not to confound calmness of evolution 
with calmness of life. The unagitated simplicity of Greek 
scenic representation lay in the nature of the scenic necessities; 
but we do not call the volcano cold, because the snow rests 
on its top. Had the Greek dr.ima been exhibited on stages 
like those of modem Europe, and performed by actors without 
cothurnus and mask, its deep agitations of passion would 
have welled up to the surface, communicating responsive 
agitations to the form. But there were reasons why this could 
not be. ’ In the Grecian drama, everything was on a scale of 
vastness commensurate with the needs of an audience of many 
thousands; and consequently everything was disposed in 
masses rather than in details; it thus necessarily assumed 
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(omething of the sculpturesque form, threw itself into magni¬ 
ficent groupings, and, with a view to its I'ffect, adapted a 
peculiar eurhythmic construction. It thus assumed slowness 
of movement, liecause it could not be rapid without distortion. 
If the crilic doubts this, let hini mount on .stilts and, bawling 
through a speaking-truraiiet, try what he can make of Shak- 
speare; he will then have an approximative idea of the 
restraints laid upon the Grecian actor, who, clothed so as to 
aggrandise his person, and speaking through a reson.ant mask, 
which had a fixed expression, could not act, in oui modern 
sense of the word, but could only declaim ; he h.id no means 
of representing the Jiuctuahons of passion, and the poet there¬ 
fore was forced to make him represent p.ission in broad, fixed 
masses. Hence the movement of the toeek drama was 
necessarily large, slow, and simple. 

But if we pierce beneath scenic necessities and attend solely 
to the dramatic life which pulses through the Grecian tragedies, 
what sort of calmness meets us there? Calmness is a relative 
word. Polyphemus hurling locks .is school-ho)S throw cherry- 
stones, would doubtless smile at our riots, as we smile at 
bun/ing files; and Moloch howling through the unfathomable 
wilderness in passionate repentance of his fall, would envy us 
the wildest of our despair, and call it calmness, lint ine.csured 
by human slandanls 1 know not whose sorrow "can Inerr such 
emphasis" as to pronounce those pulses calm which throb in 
the CEdipus, the Jgamemnon, or the Ajax. The Jjhdacidan 
Tale is one of the sombrest threads woven by the Parcte. 

The subject selected by the Greek dramatists are almost 
uniformly such as to call into play the darkest passions: mad¬ 
ness, adultery, and murder in A^ainemtion ; revenge, murder, 
and matricide in the Chocphorce; incest in CEdtfus, jealousy 
and infanticide in Medea ; incestuous adultery in llifpolytus, 
madness in Ajax; and so on throughout the ,seri's. 'I'lie 
currents of these passions are for ever kept m .igit.'iiion, and 
the alternations of pity and terror close only with the closing 
of the scene. In other words, in spite of the slowness of its 
scenic presentation this drama is distinguished by the very 
absence of the repose which is pronounced its characteristic. 

Here we meet with the first profound difierence separating 
Goethe from the Greek dnimatist. The rejiose which was 
forced upon the Greek, which formed one of his restraints, as 
the hardness of the marble restrains the sculptor, Goethe has 
adopted under conditions which did not force him j while the 
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repose, which the Greek kept only at the surface, Goethe has 
allowed to settle down to the core. In what was accidental, 
temporal, he has imitated Greek Art; in the one essential 
characteristic he has not imitated it. Racine, so unjustly 
treated by Schlegel, has given us the passionate life of the 
Greek Drama, in spite of his Madame Hermione and Monsieur 
Oreste; in imitating the slow scenic movement he has also 
imitated the dramatic agitation of the under-current. 

Goethe’s Iphigenia, then, we must cease to regard according 
to the Grecian standard. It is a German play. It substitutes 
profound moral struggles, for the passionate struggles of the 
old legend. It is not Greek in ideas nor in sentiment. It is 
Germ.in, and transports Germany of the eighteenth century 
into Scythia during the mythic age, quite as absolutely as 
Racine places the court of Versailles in the camp of Aults ; 
and with the same ample justification.' The points in whu h 
Goethe’s work resembles the Greek, are, first, the slowness of 
its scenic movement and simplicity of its action, which produce 
a corresponding calmness in the dialogue; and secondly, a 
saturation of mythic lore. All the rest is German. And this 
Schiller, as a dramatist, clearly saw. “ I am astonished,” he 
says, “ to find this piece no longer makes the same favourable 
impression on me that it did formerly; though I still recognise 
it as a work full of soul. // is, howmer, so astonishingly modern 
and un-Greek that I cannot understand htnv tt was ever thought 
to resemble a Greek play. It is purely moral, but the sensuous 
poiver, the life, the agitation, and everything which specifically 
belongs to a dramatic work is wanting. Goethe has himself 
spoken slightingly of it, but I took that as a mere caprice or 
coquetry; now I understand him.” 

Schiller adds, however, that apart from the dramatic form, 
Iphigenia is a marvellous production, which must for ever 
remain the delight and wonderment of mankind. This is 
striking the right chord. A drama it is not; it is a marvellous 
dramatic poem. The grand and solemn movement of its 
evolution responds to the large and simple ideas which it 
unfolds. It has the calmness of majesty. In the limpid 
clearness of its language, the involved mental processes of the 

^ This error of local colouring. 'Abicb critics jnore enidite than acute have 
ridiculckl in Racine, is not only an error cotnmandeil by the very conditions 
of Art, but IS the very error committed by the Greeks themselves. In this 
play of Ukix*nta, Kuriptdes has conmutted anachronisms as gross as any 
chargeable lo Racine ; and justly i he wrote for the audience of bis day, he 
did not write for antiquity. 
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chanicteis are aa transparent as the opterations of bees within 
a crystal hive; while a constant strain of high and lofty music 
makes the reader feel at if in a holy temple. And above all 
witcheries of detail there is the one capital witchery, belonging 
to Greek statues more than to any other works of human 
cunning—the pierfect unity of impression jiroduced by the 
whole, so that nothing in it seems maJt, but all to grmv, 
nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic deiicndence, 
nothing is there for detached effect, but the whole is effect. 
The poem fills the mind; beautiful as the separate passages 
are, admirers seldom think of pass-rges, they think of the 
wondrous whole. 

I cannot in language less than hyperbolical expri-ss my 
admiration for this work considered in itself ; as a drama, I 
think an instructive parallel might be drawn between it and 
the Iphigeneia of Kunpides. The enormous superiority of 
Goethe in intellectual stature, even aided by the immeasurable 
advantage he has of writing in a language which is in some 
sort our own, would not cover his inferiority as a drani.atist 

In Kurijiides we have this groundwork ; Iphigenia, about 
to be sacniiced at .Aulis, was snatched away in a cloud by 
Diana, and a hind substituted in her [ilace; she is now 
priestess of Diana in Tauris, where she presides over the 
bloody sacrifice of every stranger thrown on the inhospitable 
shores. Orestes and Pylades, in obedience to the oracle, come 
to Tauris intent on bearing away the Image of Diana: that 
accomplished, Orestes is to be released from the Furies who 
pursue him. The two are seized, and brought to Iphigenia 
for sacrifice. A recognition takes place; and she aids them 
in their original design of carrying away the goddess. They 
are pursued by the Scythians, but Minerva appears, to cut the 
knot and calm the rage of Thoas. 

This story Goethe has modernised. The characters are 
essentially different, the moral elements are different, and the 
effect is different. His Iphigenia, every way supierior to the 
Greek priestess, has the high, noble, tender, delicate soul of a 
Christian maiden. Forced to fulfil the duties of a Priestess, 
she subdues by her mild influence the fierce prejudice of 
Thoas, and makes him discontinue the barbarous practice of 
human sacrifices. She, who herself had been anointed as a 
sacrifice, could she preside over the sacrifice of another? 
This sympathy is modem. No Greek would have suffered her 
own personal feelings thus to rise up in rebellion against a 
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religious rite. The key note is struck here, and this tone 
sounds through the whole piece. 

Iphigenia is melancholy, and pines for her native shores, in 
spite of the honour which attends, and the good she effects 
by her intluence on Thoas. The fate of her family perturbs 
her. Thoas has conceived a passion for her. 

Thou shAre<lst my borrow when a hostile sword 
Tore from my aide my last, my dcairest son; 
l ong asJierct vengeance occupied my heart, 

I did not feel my dwellings' dreary void, 

But now, returning home, my rage apiKased. 

My hies rlefeaicd and my son avenged, 

[ IukI there's nothing left to comfort me * 

And he e.tpresses a hope to " bear her to his dwelling as a 
bride,” which she gently evades; he then taxes her with the 
mystery in which she has shrouded herself. She answers— 


II I c ncf.tlt d. O king, my name ind race, 

"rwa-i fear v^hich prompted me. and not mistrust; 

For didst thou know who stands befr-rc thee now. 

And what accursed head thy arm protects. 

A ihutltlcnng horror would pObSCbS thy heart , 

Ami. fai from wishing me to share thy throne, 

Wouldbl banish me perchance. 

Thoas replies, with generosity, that nothing shall make him 
cease his protection. 

In my hands 

The goddess placed thee, thou hast been to me 
As b.icred as to her. and her bchchl 
Sh.dl for the future aGo be my law 
If thou canst hope m b.afcly to return 
Ikick to thy kindred, I renounce my claims. 


This promise becomes an important agent in the denouement, 
and is skilfully contrived. Iphigenia, urged by him to speak 
out, utters this tremendous line : 


_Kn..w 1 isiue fr'.m the race of Tantalus I > 

_ > In all C.xlraci5 Irom this work I avail myself „f the iransl.uion by Miss 
bWANWlCK I.WUctwns from C.ortiu and which is many lieereeb 

superior to that of the late Wll mam -I aYUik y.S„rvty ,f Gorman Po,/ry\o\ 
hi.). Feeling, aa I profoundly feel, the insuperable difficulties of translaiing 
Goethe into hnghsh, it would ill become me to criticise Miss Swanwick’s 
version : but it would also be very unjust noi to add. that all versions miss the 
eiquisile beauty of the original, and resemble it no more than a roiiah wood- 
cui resembles a Titian. * 


• yemimm: ich Un atu Tantaluj GeschUekt. 

Miss Swanwick, from metneal necessity, has weakened ihis into:— 
"Attend ; I issue from the Titan's race." 

It was Indispensable to preserve the name of Tantalus, so preenanl intb 
tcmble suggestioo. 
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rhoas IS staggered ; but after she has narrate<1 the story of her 
race, he repeats his offer of marriage, which she will uot accept. 
Irritated by her refusal, be exclaims: 

lie pnc^iess siill 

Of Uic greA* goildess who sclccteil thee . 

And may sbe pardon me that I from her 
UtijusUy, and with secret self-repioach, 

Her ancient >acnficc io long >»iihheM. 

From olden times no stranger near'd otn ,lK'ie 
But fell a victim at her sacred sbnne . 

Hut thou >^;tit kind affection didst enihral me 
1 tiat I forgot mv duty. I hou didst rock 
My senties in a dream 1 did not hear 
My people s nuirtnurs now they ciy aloud. 

Ascribing my [>oor son's untimely tli-aih 
'I'o this my guiit. No longer for thy "ake 
Will I opiKfsr* the wislii s of the crowd 
W'ho ui i eiuU (leni.antl ihr* saenfit c 


I'wo '^trangers, uhuin in CAverns ti: tl;e shf-re 
Wc lound contc iled. and whose .-urival here 
lV)<ir*> to mv realm no good, are m my power : 
\^'iih them ihy goddcs.s may once more resume 
Her ancuM 1, ptous. long-'-ii'pcn'lci lUf' 


Thus ends the first act. 

In the conception of I'hoas a great dramatic collision is 
rendered im|)iissiblc . so high and generous a nature cannot 
resist ,iii appeal to Ins generosity; and thus the spectator fore¬ 
sees there will Ire no struggle. In Kuripides, on the contrary, 
the fierce Scythian looms from the dark background, terrible 
as fate; and he is artfully withhidd from appealing on the 
scene until the very last. Hint' he is to be appeased no 
spectator foresees. To be sure he is ap|>eased by a Dtus ex 
mathinii, and not by a dramatic unravelling of thi- entangled 
threads but this inferiority is, dramatically s;) akiiig, more 
than compensated by the effect of the collision, and the 
agitation kept up to the last. Thoas, in (loethe, is a moral, 
not a dramatic figure.' 

The carelessness to all dramatic effect which weakens this 
play is seen in the very avoidance of a path Euripides had 

* The notion of making fhoAS in love is n"t new. LAOKANOt-CHANCti-, 
In hu OtesU t 1 Pyladi (a real treat 1“ an^ one with a perception 0/ the 
ludicrotis) thrown as rmicb “ galantcrie' into this play as one may find in 
tn opera. Thoas loves Ipbig^fe, who loves Pylade; but while the tyrant 
sighs m vain, the truculent Scythian is sirted for by Thomyns^/rincrw du 
tan^ rxnal dts Scyihet. As a .^peciniCQ of couleur locaU, I niay mention that 
Thoas m this play has a cafitatnt d<s gardtj and two mtnssirts ditad, with an 
^mhdisutdUur Manual* resioent at his court. 
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opened, viz., tlte certainty in the mind of the audience that 
Orestes and Pylades are the two captives to be slaughtered. 
In Euripides, Orestes and his companion appear on the scene 
before they are made prisoners; in Goethe, not till after their 
capture has been announced. The effect of the announce¬ 
ment in Euripides is powerful, in Goethe it is null.* 

In the second act Orestes and Pylades appear. The scene 
between them is very undramatic, but beautiful as a poetic 
exposition of their mental conditions. Orestes feels— 

It IS the path of death that now we tread, 

At every step my soul gTow^ more '■erene. 

But Pylades clings to life, and to his [lurpose. “Am I not,” 
he says— 

A=i ever full of courage and of joy? 

And love and courage are the spirit's wing? 

Wafting to noble actions, 

Or$sUs. Noble actions? 

Time was when fancy painted sucb before us I 
When oft, the game pursuing, on we roam’d 
O’er hill and valley hoping that ere long, 

With club and weapon arm a, we so might chase 
The track of roblxr or of monster huge. 

And then at twilight, by the gla-i^y sea, 

We peaceful sat reelmcfl against each other; 

The wavo came dancing to our very feet. 

And all before us lay the wide, wide world 
'Phen on a sudden one would seite his sword. 

And future deeds shone round us like the stars 
Which gemm’d in countless throngs the vaults of night, 

Pylades. KndlcbS, my friend, the projects which the soul 
Bums to accomplKh Wc would every <leed 
Perform at once as grandly as a shows 
After long ages, when from land to land 
The peers swelling song hath rolled it on. 

It sound.s so lovely what our fathers did, 

When in the silent evening shade reclined. 

We drink a in with music^ melting tones. 

And what we do. is as a was to them 
Toilsome and incomplete. 

> Compare Eurip. v. 264, sq. There one touch in the pe isani’s narra 
(ivt which IS very signiiicant of that perio-l when g<>ds walked the earth so 
familiarly with man that every stranger might be taken for a god : 

5 ariToi)« rMr rit veortat 
^ovq>op^1 riXir 

ijcpoi^t SaKTuXoict wopBfitvufw 

3 ’ 01^ ipart * SalfUtP^i rum 

•‘There one of our cowboys espied the two youths, and stepping backwards 
on the points of his toes, retraced his s epa, saying. ‘ Do you not see them ? 
they are gods seated there.' '* 
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Pylades fails to inspire him, however, with the resolution 
which he feels, and with belief in the probability of their 
escape from the shameful death, which Orestes accepts so 
calmly. Pyladt“s has heard from the guards the character of 
Iphigenia ; and congratulates himself on the lact that it is a 
woman who holds their fates in her hands, for even the best 
of men 

With horror fnajr familian^ bis mind; 

Thron^ih custom so Iransfortn bis charact/r. 

TliM be at Icn^h shall make himself a law 
Of what his \ery soul at first ahliorTwl. 

On some not very intelligible pretext he makes Orestes with¬ 
draw, that he may have an interview with Iphigenia ; and as 
she approaches, unbinds his chains, and 'pe.iks, he adroitly 
bursts forth into these words ; 

Delicious music I dearly welcoiiir tones 
Of our own lajipuage in a foreign land ’ 

W'lth joy my captive eye once iiu^rc lieholrii 
The axurc mountains of my native coaii.* 

He then tells her a story something like the real one, but dis¬ 
guising names: the purpose of which I do not detect. She 
inquires after her family, and hears the story of her mother’s 
guilt. Noting her agitation, he asks if she he connected with 
that family by friendship. She sternly replies : 

Sav on : and tell me how the d«d was done. 

He tells her. All she says is a few brief words, which are 
terribly significant i when he concludes, she veils herself, and 
withdraws, saying : 

Enough. Thou soon wilt see me once again. 

and the act ends in this very evasive manner. The third act 
opens with the visit of Iphigenia to Orestes, in which she 
requests him to finish the story that Pylades had already 
half told; and he does so at some length.. Disdaining the 

1 M. Patin has, I think, mistaken the import of this s^ech oompe/ingit 
with the simple exclamation of Pbilocletes, be SAyt. " Pbilocl^te n'en favail 
pas tant, il o'dtait pas si habile k se rendie compte de ses secrets mouvemenii; 
tout oe qu'il poueait ftait de s’toier, *0 douoe parole I”* Etudei tur U§ 
Tragtquis Grus, iiL p. 33> But Pylades is not expressing kU sentiments. 
Hts ear is not unfamiliar with the accents of his own language - be has Just 
befewe beard them from Orestes; but by picturtog Greece to iur, be adr«lly 
exates her sympathy for ktnutl/, a Greek. 
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guile which had prompted Pylades to conceal their names, he 
boldly says : 

I am Orestes I 

Here is a proper dvayv<i>pi<rK ,—and naturally, no less than 
dramatically, it demands a cry from the heart of Iphigenia, 
who should at once fling herself into her brother’s arms, and 
confess their relationship. Instead of this, she suffers him to 
continue talking, and to withdraw; she only reveals herself in 
the next scene ' This is more like the dramatic treatment we 
find in juvenile writers, than what is expected from a great 
poet. Orestes has a return of his madness. He recovers 
from it, to feel himself purified by his sister’s purity ; and 
Pylades now suggests that they shall bear away the image, and 
depart together. 

It is evident that the tragic situation in tins story is the 
slaughter of a brother by a sister ignorant of a relationship 
perfectly known to the audience. So far from having de¬ 
veloped the tragedy of such a situation, (loethe h.is scarcely 
touched upon it, and never once aw.ikened our fears : from 
first to l.isi we are in no suspense, our emotions are untouched, 
our curiosity alone is excited to watch the process by which 
the terrible fate will be escaped. In Euripides, on the con¬ 
trary, everything conspires to increase the terror of the situa¬ 
tion. I[)higenia, formerly so mild that she wept with her 
victims, now rages like a lioness bereaved of her cubs. She 
has dreamed th.it Orestes is dead, and in her desolate condi¬ 
tion resolves to wreak her woe on others. Her brother and 
her friend are brought before her. She questions them as to 
their names. Orestes refuses to tell her. In a rapid inter¬ 
change of questions and answers she learns the story of her 
family; and then offers to save onf of their lives, on condition 
that the pardoned carry for her a letter to Argos. Here a 
contest of generosity ensues, as to who shall accept his life. 
Pylades is at length prevailed upon. The discovery is thus 
managed: Pylades, bound by his oath to deliver the letter, 
suggests this difficulty, viz., that should the boat be upset, or 
should the letter be lost, how then can he fulfil his promise ? 
Hereupon, to anticipate such an accident, Iphigenia tells him 
the contents of the letter; and in telling him reveals her 
name. This produces the natural cry from Orestes, who 
avows himself, and clasps her in his arms. The dramatic 
movement of this scene is admirable. From this point the 
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interest slackens in Euripides, in Goethe it deepens. In the 
Greek play it is the culmination of passionate interest; for 
although the stratagem by which Iphigenia contrives to bear 
away the sacred image would flatter the \iropensities of the 
cunning Athenian audience,' it must have been, even to them, 
a delight altogether of a lower kind, addressing lower faculties, 
than those addressed by the tragic processional grandeur of 
the earlier portions; whereas m the German play, the hitherto 
feeble passionate interest now rises in an ascending scale of 
high wra/interest, so that the tragedy evolved addresses the 
conscience rather than the emotions, being less the conflict of 
passions, than the high conflict with duty. 

In the fourth act Iphigenia has to save more than her 
brother’s life ; she has to save him from the Furies; this is 
only to be done by deceit, inasmuch as fence is impossible 
under the circumstances. To a Greek mind nothing could 
be more satisfactory, The Greek preftrrrd deceit to force , 
but the Christianised CiUiscience revolts from deceit as 
cowardly and deeply immoral. Accordingly Iphigenia 
shudders at the falsehood which is forced upon her, and 
only requires to lie reminded by the king's messenger of the 
constant kindness and considerateness with winch Thoas has 
treated her, to m.iki' her pause. When, therefore, I’ylades 
arrives, urging her to flight, she communicates to him her 
scruples. 

l’\ladet. Him (hou dost Hy h1-o would have slam tby brolber. 

Iphig To lilt’ at least he b.uli Ijcen ctci kind 
ryladts. What fate commands not ingratitude. 

Iph%g, Alas I It still remains mgratituae.— 

Ncse-siiy alone can jusiily it. 

Pyladzi '! her before R'xls and men u justihrs. 
iphig. But mv {non heari tt ittll umattijifd 

Pyladet. Scruples Ux) rigid are a cloak for pride. 
ifktg. / cannot argut, / lan only fttl. 

How modern all this is! I’yladcs, with more worldly 
views, says: 

* Comp. Euripidrs, v. 1157 . sa. Iphigenia pretends that the image 0 / 
the goddess has been stained by the impure bands of (he two captives, it must 
be |.<xmhed« and for this pur|>ose she intends to cleanse it tn th«* l/tit that 
must be done in solitude, bbe then bid) 1 boas command that every citizen 
shall remain within doors, carefully avoiding a sight of that which .may pollute 
(hem—>iura^ yhp ra rotdd’ /en:—nay more, with an ingenuity winch is 
aJniosi farcictl. she bids i hoas btmsdf remain withto the I'eniple. throwing a 
veil over bis eyes as the capuves issue forth, and be is not to consider it at aU 
singular if she is a long white absent, in this way she contrives to escape with 
the image, haring made foob of and hts guards 
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Life teaches us 

To be less strict with others than ourselves; 
itiou lt learn the lesson too. So wonderful 
Is human nature, and its varied ties 
Are H} nvolved and complicate, that none 
May hope to keep his inmost spint pure. 

And walk without perplexity thro' life. 

Here, then, lies the tragedy. Will this soul belie its own 
high instincts, even for the sake of saving her brother? The 
alternative is horrible; and after portraying the temptation 
in all its force, and human frailty in all its tenderness, the 
poet shows us human grandeur in this fine burst from the 
unhappy priestess; 

Attend. O king I 
A 'ccret plot is laid ; 'tis vam to ask 
Touching the capU\es ; they arc gone, and seek 
Their comrades, who await them on the shore. 

The eldest—he whom madness lately seized. 

And who is now recovered—is Orcstcs, 

Mjr brother! and the other, Pylades, 

His early friend and faithful confidant. 

From Delphi, Phoebus sent them to this shore, 

With a divine command to steal away 
The image of Diana, and to him 
Bear back the sister, promising for ihis 
Redemption to the blor d-stained matricide. 

I have delivered now into thy hands 
The remnants of the house of Tantalus . 

Destroy us—if thou darest 1 

For anything like this we seek in vain throughout the Greek 
Ipkigenia; and the mere grandeur of the conception would 
produce an overpowering effect on the stage, if delivered with 
adequate depth and dignity. 

Had Thoas been represented as a fierce Scythian, or even 
had he not been hitherto allowed to convince us of his 
generosity, the “ collision ” would have been stronger; as it 
is, we have little faith m his ferocity. He has nearly relented 
when Orestes rushes in with drawn sword to hasten Iphigenia 
away, because their design has been discovered. A scene 
ensues in which Thoas is resolved not to suffer the image 
of Diana to be borne away; and as to carry it away is the 
object of Orestes, it must be decided by force of arms. But 
now a light suddenly breaks in upon Orestes, who reads the 
oracle in another way. Apollo said— 

•• Back to Greece the sister bring. 

Who in the sanctuary oo Taaris' shore 
Unwillingly abides; so ends the curse." 

To Phoe)^' sister we applied the words. 

And be referred to 
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It was Iphigenia who was to purify him, and to bear htr away 
is to fulfil Apollo’s orders. This interpretation loosens the 
knot. Iphigenia recalls to Thoas his promise that she should 
dejart if ever she could return in safety to her kindred, and 
he reluctantly says, “ Then go ! " to which she answers— 

Not to, my kmg ; 1 cannot pait 
Wubout thy Uessing. or m angfr from thot. 

Banish tis notl the sacred right of guests 

Still let us cUim : so not eternally 

Shall wc be severed. Honour'd and belov’d, 

As my own father was. art thou by me : 

Farewell! Ob I do not turn away, but give 
One kindly word of parting in return 
So shall the wind more gently swell our sails, 

And from our eyes with softened anguish tlow 
The tears of separation. Fare thee well I 
And graaously extend to me ihv hand 
In plctlge of ancient fnend^hip. 

Tkocs {txUnding hts hand). Fare thee well 

This is a very touching, noble close, and is in exquisite 
harmony with the whole. 

The remarks on this ma.sterpiece li.xve already occupied so 
much space that I could not, were I disposed, pause to 
examine the various collateral points of criticism which have 
been raised in Germany. 1 will merely allude to the charac¬ 
teristic difference between Ancient and Modern Art exhibited 
in the treatment of the Furies, which in Euripides are terrible 
Apparitions, real beings personated by actors ; in Goethe they 
are Phantasms moving across the stage of an unhappy soul, 
but visible only to the inward eye; in like manner the Greek 
denouement is the work of the actual inlerfcreate of the 
Goddess in person, whereas the German denouement is a 
loosening of the knot by deeper insight into the meaning of 
the oracle. 


CHAPTER 111 

PROGRESS 

In the beginning of 1779 we find Goethe very active in his 
new official duties. He has accepted the direction of the 
War Department, which suddenly assumes new importance, 
owing to the preparations for a war. He is constantly riding 
about the country, and doing hts utmost to alleviate the 
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condition of the people. " Misery,” he says, “ becomes as 
prosaic and familiar to me as my own hearth, but nevertheless 
I do not let go my idea, and will wrestle with the unknown 
Angel, even should I halt upon my thigh. No man knows 
what I do, and with how many foes I fight, to bring forth 
a little.” 

Among his undertakings m.iy be noted an organisation of 
Firemen, then greatly wanted. Fires were not only numerous, 
hut were rendered terrible by the want of any systematic 
service to subdue them. Goethe, who in Frankfurt had 
rushed into the bewildered crowd, and astonished spectators 
by his rapid peremptory disposition of their efforts into a 
system—who in Apolda and Ettersburg lent aid and command, 
till his eyebrows were singed and his feet were burned— 
naturally took it much to heart that no regular service was 
supplied; and he persuaded the duke to institute one. 

On this (his thirtieth) birthday the duke, recognising his 
official services, raised him to the pkice of Giheimrath. " It 
IS strangi' and dreamlike,” writes the Frankfurt burgher in his 
new-made honour, “ that 1 in my thirtieth year enter the 
highest place which a German citizen can reach. On ne va 
jamais plus loin quo quand on ne satt ou Pon va, said a great 
climber of this world " If he thought it strange, W’cimar 
thought it scandalous. “The hatred of people here,” writes 
W’ieland, “against our Goethe, who has done no one any 
harm, has grown to such a pitch since he has Ireen made 
Gchoimrath, that it borders on fury.” But the duke, if he 
heard these howls, pai.l no attention to them. He was more 
than ever‘with his friend. They started on the 12th of 
September on a little journey into Switzerland, in the strictest 
incognito, and with the lightest of travelling trunks. They 
touched at Frankfurt, and stayed in the old house in the 
Htrsck^ral’en, where R.sth Girethe h.id the pride of receiving 
not only his son as Geheimrath, but the pnnee, his friend and 
m.aster. Goethe’s mother was, as may be im.agineil, in high 
spirits—motherly pride and housewifely pride being equally 
stimulated by the presence of such guests. 

From F'rankfurt they went to Strasburg. There the recol¬ 
lection of Frederika irresistibly drew him to Sesenheim. In 
his letter to the Frau von Stem he says ; “ On the 25th I rode 
towards Sesenheim, and there found the family as I had left it 
eight years ago. I was welcomed in the most friendly manner. 
The second daughter loved me in those days better than I 
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deserved, and more than others to whom I have given so much 
passion and faith. I was forced to leave her at a moment 
when it nearly cost her her life; she passed lightly over that 
episode to tell me what traces still remained of the old illness, 
and behaved with such exquisite delicacy and generosity from 
the moment that I stood before her unex[>ected on the thres¬ 
hold, that I felt quite relieved. I must do her the justice to 
say that she made not the slightest attempt to rekindle in my 
bosom the cinders of love. She led me into the arbour, and 
there we sat down. It was a lovely moonlight, and 1 inquired 
after every oni' and everything. Neighliours had spoken of 
me not a week .ago. I found old songs which 1 had com¬ 
posed, and a carriage I had painted. We recalled many a 
pastime of those happy days, and I found myself as vividly 
conscious of all, as if I had been away only six months. The 
old people were frank and hearty, and thought me looking 
younger 1 stayed the night there, and departed at dawn, 
leaving behind me friendly faces; so that 1 can now think 
once more of this corner of the worlil with comfort, and know 
that ihc) are at peace with me ” 

■ I here is something very touching in this interview, and in 
his narratue of it, forwarded to the woman he ntnif loves, and 
who does not repay him with .i love like that which he believes 
he has inspired in Krcderika He finds this charming girl 
still unmarried, and luobably is not a little flattered .it the 
thought that she still cherishes his image to the exclusion of 
I'very other. She tells him of hen/ having fallen in love with 
her, and is silent respecting her own share in that little episode ; 
a silence which all can understand and few will ludge harshly ; 
the more so as her feelings towards heiu were at that time 
doubtless far from tender. Besides, apart from the romance 
of meeting with an old lover, there was the pride and charm 
of thinking what a world-renowned name her lover had 
achieved. It was no slight thing i ven to have been jilted 
by such a man; and she must have fell that he had not 
behaved to her otherwise than was to have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

On the 26th Goethe rejoined his party, and “ m the after¬ 
noon I called on Lili, and found the lovely Grasafen ' with 
a baby of seven weeks old, her mother sunditig by. There 
also I was received with admiration and pleasure. I made 

' Grasafen, l.c. *• grem monkey," w Frankfurt slang for “ btuldiog 
and ailodcs to tbe olo days when be knew Lili 
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many inquiries, and to my great delight found the good creature 
happily married. Her husband, from what I could learn, 
seems a worthy, sensible fellow, rich, well placed in the world ; 
in short, she has everything she needs. He was absent. 1 
stayed dinner. After dinner went with the duke to see the 
cathedral, and in the evening saw Paesiello’s beautiful opera 
L'lnfantt di Zamora. Supped with Lili, and went away in 
the moonlight. The sweet emotions which accompanied me 
I cannot describe.” 

We may read in these two descriptions the difference of the 
two women, and the difference of his feeling for them, h'rom 
Strasburg he went to Emmendingen, and there vi.'iited his 
sister’s grave. Accompanied by such thoughts as these three 
visits must have called up, he entered Switzerland. His Brieft 
aus der Schweitz, mainly com|iosed from the letters to the 
Krau von Stein, will inform the curious reader of the effect 
these scenes produced on him; we cannot pause here in the 
n.irrative to quote from them. Enough if we mention that in 
Zurich he spent happy hours with l.avater, in communication 
of ideas and feelings ; and that on his way home he composed 
the little opera of J(ry und Bateiy, full of Swiss inspiration. 
In Stuttgart the duke took it into his head to visit the court, 
and as no presentable costume was ready, tailors had to be 
set in activity to furnish the tourists with the necessary clothes. 
They assisted at the New Year festivities of the Military 
Academy, and here for the first time Schiller, then twenty 
years of age, with Tht Robbers in his head, saw the author of 
Gotz and Werther. 

It is probable that among all the figures thronging in the 
hall and galleries on that imposing occasion, none excited in 
the young ambitious student so thrilling an effect as that of 
the great poet, then in all the splendour of manhood, in all 
the lustre of an immense renown. Why has no artist chosen 
this for an historical picture? The pale,sickly young Schiller, 
in the stiff military costume of that day, with pigtail and papil- 
lotes, with a sword by his side, and a three-cornered hat under 
his arm, stepping forward to kiss the coat of his sovereign 
duke, in grateful acknowledgment of the three prizes awarded 
to him for Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical science; conscious 
that Goethe was looking on, and could know nothing of the 
genius which had gained, indeed, trivial medical prizes, but 
had failed to gain a prize for German composition. This pale 
youth and this splendid man were in a few years to become 
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noble rivals, and immortal friends; to strive with generous 
emulation, and the most genuine delight in each other’s 
prowess; presenting such an exemplar of literary friendsliip 
as the world has seldom seen. At this mi>nicnt, although 
Schiller’s eyes were intensely curious about Goethe, he was 
to the older poet nothing beyond a rather promismg medical 
student. 

Karl August on their return to Frankfurt again took up his 
abode in the Goethe family, paying liberal attention to Frau 
Aja’s good old Rhine wine, and privately sending heT a sum 
of money to compensate for the unusual expenses of his visit. 
By the I3lh January he was in Weimar once more, having 
spent nearly nine thousand dollars on the journey, including 
purchases of works of art. 

Both were considerably altered to their advantage. In his 
Diary Goethe writes. “ 1 feel daily that 1 gain more and more 
the confidencf of people; and God grant that 1 may deserve 
it, not in the easy way, but in the way 1 wish. What 1 endure 
from myself and others no one sees. 'I'he best is the deep 
stillness in which 1 live vis-i-vis to the world, and thus win 
what fire and sword cannot rob me of.” He was crystallising 
slowly; slowly gaining the complete command over himself. 
“ I will be lord over myself. No one who cannot master him¬ 
self is worthy to rule, and only he can rule.” But with such a 
temperament this mastery was not easy ; wine and women’s 
tears he felt, were among his weaknesses : 

Ich krtnnte vicl glOcklicher s<ryn. 

Gab'bnur kemrn Wem 

Un<J keine Weil«rthranen. 

He could not entirely free himself from either. He was a 
Rhinelander, accustomed from boyhood upwards to the 
stimulus of wrine; he was a poet, never free from the fas¬ 
cinations of woman. But just as he was never known 
to lose his head with wine, so also did he never lose 
himself entirely to a woman : the stimulus never grew into 
intoxication. 

One sees that his passion for the Frau von Stein continues; 
but it is cooling. It was necessary for him to love some one, 
but he was loving here in vain, and he begins to settle into 
a calmer affection. He is also at this time thrown more and 
more with Corona Schrbter; and his participation in the 
private theatricals is not only an agreeable relaxation from 
the heavy pressure of official duties, but is giving him materials 
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for Wilhelm Afeister, now in progress. “ Theatricals,” he 
says, “ remain among the few things in which I still have the 
pleasure of a child and an artist.” Herder, who had hitherto 
held somewhat aloof, now draws closer and closer to him, 
probably on account of the change which is coming over 
his way of life. And this intimacy with Herder awakens in 
him the desire to see Lessing; the projected journey to 
Wolfenbuttel is arrested, however, by the sad news which 
now arrives that the great gladiator is at peace ; losing 
is dead. 

Not without significance is the fact that, coincident with 
this change in Goethe's life, comes the passionate study of 
science, a --tudy often before taken up in desultory impatience, 
but now commencing with that s. riovisness which is to pro¬ 
ject it as an active tendency through the remainder of his life. 
In an unpublished “ Kssay on (iranite,” written about this 
period, he says: “No one acquainted with the charm which 
the secrets of Nature have for man, will wonder that 1 have 
quitted the circle of observations m which I have hitherto been 
confined, and have thrown myself with passionate delight into 
this new circle. 1 stand in no fear of the reproach that it 
must be a spirit of contradiction which has drawn me from 
the contemplation and portraiture of the human heart to that 
of Nature. For it will be allowed that all things are intimately 
connected, and th.at the inquiring mind is unwilling to be 
excluded from .mythiiig attainable, .^nd I who hare known 
and suffered from the perpetual agitation of feelings and 
opinions in myself and in others, delight m the sublime 
repose which is produced by contact with the groat and 
eloquent silence of Nature.” He was trying lo find a secure 
basis for his aims ; it was natural he should seek a secure 
basis for his mind; and with such a mind that basis cculd 
only be found in the study of Nature. I f it is true, as men of 
science sometimes declare with a sneer, that Goethe was a 
poet in science (which does not in the least disprove the fact 
that he was great in science, and made great discoveries), it 
is equally true that he was a scientific poet. In a future 
chapter we shall have to consider what his position in science 
truly is,; for the present we merely indicate the course of his 
studies. Bufl'on’s wonderful book, Les Epoques de la Nature 
— rendered antiquated now by the progress of geology, but 
still attractive in its style and noble thoughts—produced a 
profound impression on him. In Bufibn, as in Spinoia, and 
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later on, in GeofTroy St. Hilaire, he found a mode of looking 
at Nature which thoroughly coincided with his own, gathering 
many details into a poetic synthesis. Saussurc, whom he had 
seen at Geneva, led him to study mineralogy; and as his 
official duties gave him many occasions to mingle with the 
miners, this study acquired a practical interest, which soon 
grew into a passion—much to the disgust of Herder, who, 
with the impatience of one who thought books the chief 
objects of interest, was constantly mocking him for “ bothering 
himself about stones and cabbages,” To these studies must 
be added anatomy, and in particular osteology, which in early 
years h.id also attracted him, when he altameii knowledge 
enough to draw the heads of animals for l.avaler's Phystcf^- 
nomy. He now goes to Jena to study under l^ler, professor 
of anatomy.* For these studies his talent, or want of talent, 
as a draughtsman, had further to be cultivated. To improve 
himself he lectures to the young men every week on the 
skeleton. And thus, amid serious duties and many distrac¬ 
tions in the shape of court festivities, halls, masquerades, and 
theatricals, he found time for the prosecution of many and 
various studies. He was like Napoleon, a giant-worker, and 
never so happy as when at work 

Tasso was conceived, and commenced (in prose) at this time, 
and Wilkiim Mdsler grew under his hands, tiesides smaller 
works, but nothing was ]iublished. He lived for himself, 
and the small circle of friends. The public was never thought 
of. Indeed the public was then jubilant ,it beerhouses, and 
scandalised in salons, at the appearance of J'/u Robbers; and 
a certain Kuttner. m publishing his Characters of German 
Roets and Prose Writers (1781) could complacently declare 
that the shouts of praise which intoxicated admirers had once 
raised for Goethe were now no longer heard. Meanwhile 
Egmont was in progress, and assuming a far different tone 
from that in which it was originated. 

It is unnecessary to follow closely all the details, which 
letters abundantly furnish, of his life at this penod. They 
will not help us to a nearer understanding of the man, and 
they would occupy much space. What we observe in them 
all is, a slow advance to a more serious and decisive plan of 
existence. On the 27th of May his father dies. On the ist 
of June he comes to live in the town of Weimar, as more 


1 Comp. Bri^. notseJun Kart Anfuii und Gotth*. \. 25. 96. 
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consonant with his position and avocations. The Duchess 
Amalia has promised to give him a part of the necessary 
furniture. He quits his Gartenhaus with regret, but makes 
it still his retreat for happy hours. Shortly afterwards the 
Duchess Amalia demonstrates to him at great length the 
necessity of his being ennobled; the duke, according to 
Diintzer, not having dared to break the subject to him. In 
fact, since he had been for six years at court without a patent 
of nobility, he may perhaps have felt the “ necessity ” as 
somewhat insulting. Nevertheless, I cannot but think that 
the Frankfurt citizen soon became reconciled to the von before 
his name ; the more so as he was never remarkable for a 
contempt of worldly rank. Immediately afterwards the Presi¬ 
dent of the Kammer, von Kalb, was suddenly dismissed from 
his post, and Goethe was the substitute, at first merely occupy¬ 
ing the post ad interim ; but not relinquishing his place in the 
Privy Council. 

More important to us is the relation in which he stands to 
Karl August, and the Frau von Stein. Whoever reads with 
proper attention the letters published in the Stein correspond¬ 
ence will become aware of a notable change in their relation 
about this time (1781-2). The tone, which had grown 
calmer, now rises again into passionate fers’our, and every 
note reveals the happy lover. From the absence of her letters, 
and other evidence, it is impossible to assign the cause of 
this change with any certainty. It may have been that 
Corona Schroter made her jealous. It may have been that 
she feared to lose him. One is inclined to suspect her of 
some questionable motive, because it is clear that her conduct 
to him was not straightforward in the beginning, and, as we 
shall see, became ungenerous towards the close. Whatever 
the motive, the fact is indubitable. In his letters may be 
plainly seen the extraordinary fascination she exercised over 
him, the deep and constant devotion he gave her, the thorough 
identification of her with all his thoughts and aims. A sen¬ 
tence or two must suffice here. “ O thou best beloved I I 
have had all my life an ideal wish of how 1 would be loved, 
and have sought in vain its realisation in vanishing dreams; 
and tjow, when the world daily b xomes clearer to me, I find 
this realisation in thee, and in a way which can never be lost.” 
.\gain. “ Dearest, what do I not owe thee! If thou didst 
not also love me so entirely, if thou only hadst me as a friend 
among others, I should still be bound to dedicate my whole 
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existence to thee. For could I ever have renounced my error* 
without thy aid ? When could I have looked so clearly at the 
world, and found myself »o happy in it, before this time when 
I have nothing more to seek in it ? ” And this : " A* a sweet 
melody raises us to heaven, so is to me thy being and thy 
love. I move among inends and acquaintances everywhere 
as if seeking thee; I find thee not, and return into my 
solitude.” 

While he was thus happy, thus settling down into clearness, 
the young duke, not yet having worked through the turbulence 
of youth, was often in discord with him. In the published 
correspondence may be read confirmation of what I have else¬ 
where learned, namely, that although during their first years of 
intimacy the poet stood on no etiquette in private with his 
sovereign, and although to the last Karl August continued the 
brotherly thou, and the most affectionate familiarity of address, 
yet Goethe soon began to perceive that another tone was called 
for on his part. His letters become singularly formal as he 
grows older; at times almost unpleasantly so. The duke write* 
to him as to a friend, and he replies as to a sovereign. 

Not that his affection diminished; but as he grew more 
serious, he grew more attentive to decorum. For the duchess 
he seems to have had a tender admiration, something of which 
may be read in Tasso. Her noble, dignified, though some¬ 
what inexpressive nature, the greatness of her heart, and 
delicacy of her mind, would all the more have touched him, 
because he knew and could sympathise with what was not 
perfectly happy in her life. He was often the pained witness 
of little domestic disagreements, and had to remonstrate with 
the duke on his occasional roughness. 

From the letters to the Frau von Stein we gather that 
Goethe was gradually becoming impatient with Karl August, 
whose excellent qualities he cherishes while deploring his 
extravagances. “ Enthusiastic as he is for what is good and 
right, he has, notwithstanding, less pleasure in it than in what 
is improper; it is wonderful how reasonable he can be, what 
insight he has, how much he knows; and yet when he sets 
about anything good, he must needs begin with something 
foolish. Unhappily, one secs it lies deep in his nature, and 
that the frog is made for the water even when he ha* lived 
some time on land.” In the following we see that the “ servile 
courtier " not only remonstrates with the duke, but refuses to 
accompaity him on his journey, having on a previous journey 
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been irritated by his manners. " Here is an epistle. If you 
think right, send it to the duke, speak to him and do not 
spare him. I only want quiet for myself, and for him to know 
with whom he has to do. You can uU him also that I have 
declared to you 1 will never travel with him again. Do this in 
your own prudent gentle way." Accordingly he lets the duke go 
away alone: but they seem to have come to some understand¬ 
ing subsequently, and the threat was not fulfilled. Two 
months after, this sentence informs us of the reconciliation: 
“ I have had a long and serious conversation with the duke. 
In this world, my best one, the dramatic writer has a rich 
harvest; and the wise say. Judge no man until you have stood 
in his place.” Later on we find him complaining of the duke 
going wrong in his endeavours to do right. “ God knows if 
he will ever learn that fireworks at midday produce no effect. 
I don’t like always playing the pedagogue and bugbear, and 
from the others he asks no advice, nor does he ever tell them 
of his plans.” Here is another glimpse : “ The duchess is as 
amiable as possible, the duke is a good creature, and one 
could heartily love him if he did not trouble the intercourse of 
life by his manners, and did not make his friends indifferent as to 
what befalls him by his breakneck recklessness. It is a curious 
feeling, that of daily contemplating the possibility of our 
nearest friends breaking their necks, arms, or legs, and yet 
have grown quite callous to the idea!” Again: “The duke 
goes to Dresden. He has begged me to go with him, or at 
least to follow him, but I shall stay here. . . . The prepara¬ 
tions for the Dresden journey are quite against my taste. The 
duke arranges them in his way, i.e. not always the. best, and 
disgusts one after the other. I am quite calm, for it is not 
alterable, and I only rejoice that there is no kingdom for 
which such cards could be played often." 

These are little discordant tones which must have arisen as 
Goethe grew more serious. The real regard he had for the 
duke is not injured by these occasional outbreaks. “The 
duke,” he writes, “ is guilty of many follies which I willingly 
forgive, remembering my own.” He knows that he can at any 
moment put his horses to the catn.age and drive away from 
Weimar, and this consciousness of freedom makes him con¬ 
tented ; although he now makes up his mind that he is 
destined by nature to be an author and nothing else. “ I 
have a purer delight than ever, when I have written some¬ 
thing which well expresses what I meant . . .” “ 1 am truly 
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l)om to be a pnvate man, and do not understand how fate 
has contrived to throw me into a ministry and into a princely 
family.” As ho grows clearer on the true mission of his life, 
he also grows happier. One can imagine the strange feelings 
with which he would now take up IVert/ur, and for the first 
time since ten years read this product of his youth. He made 
some alterations in it, especially in the relation of Albert to 
Lotte; and introduced the episode of the peasant who com¬ 
mits suicide from jealousy. Scholl, in Ins notes to the Skin 
Curnspondcnce^ h-ts called attention to a point worthy of 
notice, viz., that Herder, who helped Goethe in the revision 
of this work, had pointed out to him the very same fault in its 
composition which Napoleon two-and-twenty years later laid 
his linger on ; the fault, namely, of making Werllier's suicide 
partly the consequence of frustrated ambition and partly of 
unrequited love—a fault which, in spite of ilerder and 
.Napoleon, in spite also of Goethe’s acquiescence, I venture to 
think no fault at all, as will be seen when the interview with 
Napoleon is narrated. 


CHAPTER IV 

PREPARATIONS FOR ITALY 

With the year 1783 we sec him more and more seriously 
occupied. He has ceased to be “the Grand .\l.istcr of all 
the Apes,” and is deep m old books and archives. The birth of 
a crown prince came to fill Weimar with joy, and give the 
duke a sudden seriousness. The baptism, which took place 
on the 5th of Eebruary, was a great event in Weimar. Herder 
preached “like a God,” said Wicland, whose cantata was sung 
on the occasion. Processions by torchlight, festivities of all 
kinds, poems from every poet, except Goethe, testified the 
people’s joy. There is something very generous in this 
silence. It could not be attributed to want of affection. But 
he who had been ever ready with ballet, opera, or poem, to 
honour the birthday of the two duchesses, must have felt that 
now, when all the other Weimar writers were pouring in their 
offerings, he ought not to throw the weight of bis position in 
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the scale against them. Had his poem been the worst of the 
offerings, it would have been prized the highest because it 
was his. 

The duke, proud in his paternity, writes to Merck: “ You 
have reason to rejoice with me ; for if there be any good dis¬ 
positions in me they have hitherto wanted a fixed point, but 
now there is a firm hook upon which I can hang my pictures. 
With the help of Goethe and good luck I will so paint that if 
possible the next generation shall say, he too was a painter 1 ” 
And from this time forward there seems to have been a 
decisive change in him; though he does complain of the 
“ taciturnity of his Herr Kammerprasident" (Goethe), who is 
only to be drawn out by the present of an engraving. In truth 
this Kammerprasident is very much oppressed with work, and 
lives in great seclusion, happy in love, active in study. The 
official duties which formerly he undertook so gaily, are 
obviously becoming burdens to him, the more so now his 
mission rises into greater distinctness. The old desire for 
Italy begins to torment him. “ The happiest thing is, that I 
can now say I am on the right path, and from this time 
forward nothing will be lost.” 

In his poem Ilmenau, written in this year, Goethe vividly 
depicts the character of the duke, and the certainty of his 
metamorphosis. Having seen how he speaks of the duke in 
his letters to the Frau von Stein, it will gratify the reader 
to observe that these criticisms were no “ behind the back ” 
carpings, but were explicitly expressed even in poetry. “ The 
poem of Ilmenau,” Goethe said to Eckertnann, “ contains in 
the form of an episode an epoch which in 1783 when I wrote 
it, had happened some years before; so that I could describe 
myself historically and hold a conversation with myself of 
former years. There occurs in it a night scene after one of 
the breakneck chases in the mountain. We had built our¬ 
selves at the foot of a rock some little huts, and covered them 
with fir branches, that we might pass the night on dry ground. 
Before the huts we burned several fires and cooked our game. 
Knebel, whose pipe was never cold, sat next to the fire, and 
enlivened the company with his jokes, while the wine passed 
freely, Seckendorf had stretched himself against a tree, and 
was humming all sorts of poetics. On one side lay the duke 
in deep slumber. I myself sat before him in the glimmering 
light of the coals, absorbed in various grave thoughts, suffering 
for the mischief which my writings had produced.” ITie sketch 
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of the duke is somewhat thus to be translated : “ Who can tell 
the caterpillar creeping on the branch, of what its future food 
will be ? Who can help the grub upon the earth to burst its 
shell ? The time comes when it presses out and hurries 
winged into the bosom of the rose. Thus will the years bring 
him also the right direction of bis strength. As yet, beside the 
deep desire for the True, he has a passion for Error. Temerity 
lures him too far, no rock is too steep, no path too narrow, 
peril lies at his side threatening. Then the wild unruly im¬ 
pulse hurries him to and fro, and from restless activity, he 
restlessly tries repose. Gloomily wild in happy days, free 
without being happy, he sleeps, fatigued in body and soul, 
upon a rocky couch.” 

While we are at Ilmenau let us not forget the exquisite little 
poems written there this September, with a pencil, on the wall 
of that hut on the Gickelhahn, which is still shown to 
visitors: 

Ucber alien Gipfcln 
1st Rub, 

In alien Wipfeln 
SpUrest du 

Kaum einen Haucb ; 

Die VOgelfin »<hweigcn in Walde; 

Wartc nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


He had many unpleasant hours as Controller of the Finances, 
striving in vain to make the duke keep within a prescribed 
definite sum for expenses; a thing always found next to 
impossible with princes (not often possible with private men), 
and by no means accordant with our duke’s temperament. 
“ Goethe contrives to make the most sensible representations," 
Wieland writes to Merck, “ and is indeed Phonnite Homme i la 
cour: but suffers terribly in body and soul from the burdens 
which for our good he has taken on himself. It sometimes 
pains me to the heart to see how good a face he puts on while 
sorrow like an inward worm is silently gnawing him. He 
takes care of his health as well as he can, and indeed he has 
need of it” Reports of this seem to have reached the ear of 
his mother, and thus he endeavours to reassure her: “You 
have never known me strong in stomach and head; and that 
one must be serious with serious matters is in the nature 
of things, especially when one is thoughtful and desires the 
good and true. ... I am, after my manner, tolerably well, am 
able to do all my work, to enjoy the intercourse of good 
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friends, and still find time enough for Jll my favourite pursuits. 
I could not wish myself in a better place, now that I know 
the world and know how it looks behind the mountains. And 
you, on your side, content yourself with my existence, and 
should I quit tlje world before yog, 1 have not lived to your 
shame; I leave behind me a good name and good friends, 
'and thus you will have the consolation of knowing that I am 
not entirely dead. Meanwhile live in peace ; fate may yet give 
us a pleasant old age, which we will also live through grate¬ 
fully.” 

It is impossible not to read, beneath these assurances, a tone 
of sadness such as corresponds with Wieland’s intimation. 
Indeed, the duke, anxious about his health, had urged him in 
the September of this year to make a little journey in the 
Harz. He went, accompanied by Fritz von Stein, the eldest 
son of his beloved, a boy of ten years of age, whom he loved 
and treated as a son. “ Infinite was the love and care he 
showed me,” said Stein, when recording those happy days. 
He had him for months living under the same roof, taught 
him, played with him, formed him. His instinctive delight m 
children was sharpened by his love for this child's mother. 
A pretty episode in the many-coloured Weimar life, is this, 
of the care-worn minister and occupied student snatching 
some of the joys of paternity from circumstances which had 
denied him wife and children. 

The Harz journey restored his health and spirits: especially 
agreeable to liim was his intercourse with Sommering, the 
great anatomist, and other men of science. He returned to 
Weimar to continue Wilhelm Meister, which was now in its 
fourth book ; to continue his official duties ; to see more and 
more of Herder, then writing his Ideen ; and to sun himself in 
the smiles of his beloved. 

The year 17S4 begins with an alteration in the theatrical 
world. The Amateur Theatre, which has hitherto given them 
so much occupation and delight, is now closed A regular 
troupe is engaged. For the birthday of the duchess, Goethe 
prepares the Planet Dance, a masked procession; and pre¬ 
pares an oration for the reopening of the llmenau mines, 
which must greatly have pleased him as the beginning of the 
fulfilment of an old wish. From his first arrival he had oc¬ 
cupied himself with these mines, and the possibility of their 
being once more set working. After many difficulties, on the 
a4th of February this wish was realised. It is related of him. 
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that on the occasion ot this opening speech, made in presence 
of all the influential persons of the environs, he ap{>eaied to 
have well in his head alt that he had written, for he spoke 
with remarkable fluency. All at once the thread was lost ; 
he seemed to have forgotten what he had to say. " This," 
says the narrator, " would have thrown any ofte else into great 
embarrassment; but it was not so with him. On the contrary^ 
he looked for at least ten minutes steadily and quietly round 
the circle of his numerous audience; they were so impressed 
by his personal appearance, that during the very long and 
almost ridiculous pause every one remained perfectly quiet. 
At last he appeared to have again become master of his 
subject; he went on with his sjieech, and without hesitation 
continued it to the end as serenely as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened." 

His osteological studies brought him this year the discovery 
of an intermaxillary bone in man, as well as m animals.* In a 
future chapter* this discovery will be placed in its historical 
and anatomical light ; what we have at present to do with it, 
is to recognise its biographical significance. Until this dis¬ 
covery was made, the position of man had always been 
separated from that of even the highest animals, by the fact 
(assumed) that he had no interm.axillary bone. Goethe, who 
everywhere sought unity in Nature, believed that such a 
difference did not exist; his researches proved him to be right. 
Herder was at that time engaged in proving that no structural 
difference could lie found between men and animals ; and 
Goethe, in sending Knelxrl his discovery, says that it will 
support this view. “ Indeed, man is most intimately allied to 
animals. The co-ordination of the Whole makes every crea¬ 
ture to be that which it is, and man is as much man through 
the form of his upper jaw, as through the form and nature of 
the last joint of his little toe. And thus is every creature but 
a note of the great harmony^ which must be studied in the 
Whole, or else it is nothing but a dead letter. From this 
point of view I have written the little essay, and that is properly 
speaking the interest which lies hidden in it” 

> He thus announces it to Herder, March 27, *784: ** I bamcn lo tell you of 
the fortune that has befaileo me. t have found neiihf»r fold nor silrer, but 
that which gives me tnexpressiblc joy, the a tnUrmaxtllart in Man ! I coni' 
pared the skulls of men and bes^s. in company with I,.odcr, came oo the 
trace of it, and see there it is I "-^Aus Htrdtr i NackJass. 1. 75. 

* See further oo the chapter cm Tk 4 Poet as m Man ef Scienea, 
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The discovery is significant therefore as an indication of his 
tendency to regard Nature in her unity. It was the prelude 
to his discoveries of the metamorphosis of plants, and of the 
vertebral theory of the skull; all three resting on the same 
mode of conceiving Nature. His botanical studies received 
fresh impulse at this period. Linnaeus was a constant com¬ 
panion on his journeys, and we see him with eagerness availing 
himself of all that the observations and collections of botanists 
could offer him in aid of his own. “My geological specula¬ 
tions," he writes to the Frau von Stein, “ make progress. I 
see much more than the others who accompany me, because 
I have discovered certain fundamental laws of formation, 
which I keep secret, and can from them better observe and 
juc^e the phenomena before me . . . .” “Every one ex¬ 
claims about my solitude, which is a riddle, because no one 
knows with what glorious unseen beings I hold communioik” 
It is interesting to observe his delight at seeing a zebra— 
which was a novelty in Germany—and his inexhaustible 
pleasure in the elephant’s skull, which he has procured for 
study. Men confined to their libraries, whose thoughts 
scarcely venture beyond the circle of literature, have spoken 
with sarcasm,'and with pity, of this waste of time. But— 
dead bones for dead bones—there is as much poetry in the 
study of an elephant’s skull, as in the study of those skeletons 
of the past—history and classics. All depends upon the mind 
of the student; to one man a few old bones will awaken 
thoughts of the great organic processes of nature, thoughts 
as far-reaching and sublime as those which the fragments of 
the past awaken in the historical mind. Impressed with this 
conviction, the great Bossuet left the brilliant court of Louis 
XIV. to shut himself up in the anatomical theatre of Duvemey, 
that he might master the secrets of organisation before writing 
his treatise De la Connaissatue de Dieu} But there are minds, 
and these form the majority, to whom dry bones are dry 
bones, and nothing more. “ How legible the book of Nature 
becomes to me,” Goethe writes, “ I cannot express to thee; 
my long lessons in spelling have helped me, and now my 
quiet joy is inexpressible. Much as 1 find that is new, I find 
nothing unexpected; everything fits in, because I have no 
system, and desire nothing but the pure truth.” To help him 

^ This w(M*k coQUins a littk traatise on anatomy, which testifies the pattesec 
of the tbeolofian's study. 
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in his spelling he begins algebn; but the nature of his mind 
was too unmathematical for him to pursue that study long. 

Science and love were the two pillars of his existence in 
these days. “ I feel that thou art always with me,” he writes; 
“ thy presence never leaves me. In thee I have a standard 
of ail women, yea of all men; in thy love I have a standard of 
fate. Not that it darkens the world to me, on the contrary, 
It makes the world clear; 1 see plainly how men are, think, 
wish, strive after, and enjoy; and I give every one his due, 
and rejoice silently in the thought that I possess so inde¬ 
structible a treasure.” 

The duke increased his salary by joo thalers, and this, 
with the 1800 thalers received from the paternal property, 
made his income now 3200 thalers. He had need of money, 
both for his purposes and his numerous charities. We have 
seen, in the case of Kraft, how large was his generosity; and 
in one of his letters to his beloved, he exclaims, “God grant 
that I may daily become more economical, that I may be able 
to do more for others.” The reader knows this is not a mere 
phrase thrown in the air. .All Ins letters speak of the suffering 
he endured from the sight of so much want in the people. 
“The world is narrow,” he writes, “and not every spot of 
earth bears every tree ; mankind suffers, and one ts ashamed to 
see oneself so favoured above so many thousands. We hear 
constantly how poor the land is, and daily becomes poorer; 
but we jrartly think this is not true, and partly hurry it away 
from our minds when once we see the truth with open eyes, 
see the irremediableness, and see how matters are always 
bungled and botched I ” That he did his utmost to ameliorate 
the condition of the people m general, and to ameliorate 
particular sorrows as far as lay in his power, is strikingly 
evident in the concurrent testimony of all who knew any¬ 
thing of his doings. If he did not write dithyrambs of 
Freedom, and was not profoundly enthusiastic for Father- 
land, let us attribute it to any cause but want of heart. 

The stillness and earnestness of his life seem to have 
somewhat toned down the society of Weimar. He went very 
rarely to court; and he not being there to animate it with hit 
inventions, the Duchess Amalia complained that they were all 
asleep; the duke also found society insipid: " the men have 
lived through their youth, and the women mostly married.” 
The duke altered with the rest The influence of hit dear 
friend was daily turning him into more resolute patht; it had 
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even led him to the study of science, as we leam from his 
letters. And Herder, also, now occupied with his great work, 
shared these ideas, and enriched himself with Goethe’s friend¬ 
ship. Jacobi came to Weimar, and saw his old friend again, 
quitting him with real sorrow. He was occupied at this time 
with the dispute about Lessing’s Spinozism, and tried to bring 
Goethe into it, who very characteristically told him, “ Before 
1 write a syllable pcra ra <t>v<nKa, I must first have clearly 
settled my All controversy was repugnant to Goethe’s 

nature ; he said, “If Raphael were to paint it, and Shakspeare 
dramatise it, I could scarcely find any [ileasure in it.” Jacobi 
certainly was not the writer to conquer such repugnance. 
Goethe objected to his tone almost as much as to his opinions. 
“ When self-esteem expresses itself in contempt of another, be 
he the meanest, it must be repellant. A llqipant, frivolous 
man may ridicule others, may controvert them, scorn them ; 
but he who has any respect for himself seems to have re¬ 
nounced the right of thinking meanly of others. And what 
are we all that we can dare to raise ourselves to any height ? ” 
He looks upon Jacobi’s metaphysical /ic as a compensation 
for all the goods the gods have given him. " House, riche.s, 
children, sister and friends, and a long &c., &c., &c. On 
the other hand, God has punished you with metaphysics like 
a thorn in your flesh; me he has blessed with science, that 
I may be happy in the contemplation of his works ” How 
characteristic is this: “ When you say we can only bilieve in 
God (p. loi), 1 answer that I lay great strijss on seeing {schnuen), 
and when Spinoza, speaking of sdentia in/ui/im, says: Hoc 
cognoscendi genus procedit ab adequata idea essenticB formalis 
quorundam Dei attrihutorum ad adequalam cognilionem essentia 
rerum, these few words givi; me courage to dedicate my whole 
life to the observation of things which I can reach, and of 
whose essentia formalis I can hope to form an adequate idea, 
without in the least troubling myself how far I can go.” He 
was at variance, and justly, with those who called Spinoza an 
atheist. He called him the most theistical of theists, and the 
most Christian of Christians— theissimum et chnstiamsstmum. 

While feeling the separation of opinion between himself 
and Jacobi, he still felt the sympathy of old friendship. It 
was otherwise with Lavater. Their intimacy had been great; 
no amount of difference had overshadowed it, until the priestly 
element of Lavater, formerly in abeyance, grew into offensive 
prominence. He clouded his intellect with superstitions, and 
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aspired to be a prophet. He had believed in Cagliostro and 
his miracles, exclaiming, “ Who would be so great as he, had 
he but a true sense of the Evangelists?" He called upon 
that mystifier, in Strasburg, but was at once sent about his 
business. " When a great man," writes Goethe of Lavater, in 
1783, “ has a dark corner in him, it is terribly dark.” And the 
dark corner in Lavater begins to make him uneasy. “ I sec 
the highest power of reason united in laivater with the most 
odious superstition, and that by .a knot of the finest and most 
inextric.able kind.” To the same effect he says in one of the 
Xenien— 

Wic verfkhri die Natur iiro Hobes tind Ni«*drc3 im Mt n^t h<*n 

Zu verbin<l«*n ? sit stellt Rilclkeit iwi'cht-n bmem. 

It was a perception of what he thought the hypocritical nature 
of lavater which thoroughly disgusted him, and put an end to 
their friendship; mere dilference of opinion never separated 
him from a friend. 

His scientific studies became enlarged by the addition of 
a microscope, with which he followed the investigations of 
Gleichen, and gained some insight into the marvels of the 
world of Inlusoria. Hi.s drawings of the animalcules seen by 
him were sent to the Frau von Stein ; and to Jacobi he wrote: 
“ Botany and the microscope are now the chief enemies I 
have to contend against. Hut 1 live m perfect solitude apart 
from all the world, as dumb as a fish." Amid these multi¬ 
form studies,—mineralogy, osteology, botany, and constant 
“dipping” into Spinoza, his poetic studies might seem to 
have fallen into the background, did we not know that lVil)ulm 
Meister has reached the fifth book, the opera of Sihtrz, List, 
und Kadu is written, the great religious-scientific poem Dit 
Geheimms^t is planned, Eiptnor has two acts completed, anc 
many of the minor poems are written. Among these poems, 
be it noted, are the two songs in Wtlhtlm Mfislet, “ Kenns! 
du das Land” and ” Nur wer die Sehnsucht k/nnt,” which 
speak feelingly of his longing for Italy. The preparations for 
that journey are made in silence. He is studying Italian, and 
undertakes the revision of his works for a new edition, in 
which Wieland and Herder are to help him. 

Seeing him thus happy in love, in friendship, in work, with 
young Fritz living with him, to give him, as it wcie, a home, 
and every year bringing fresh clearness in his purposes, one 
may be tempted to ask what was the strong impulse which 
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could make him break away from such a circle, and send him 
lonely over the Alps? Nothing but the impulse of genius. 
Italy had been the dream of his youth. It was the land 
where self-culture was to gain rich material and firm basis. 
That he was bom to be a Poet, he now deliberately ac¬ 
knowledged ; and nothing but solitude in the Land of Song 
seemed wanting to him. Thither he yearned to go; thither 
he would go. 

He accompanied the duke. Herder, and the Frau von Stein 
to Carlsbad in July 1786, taking with him the works to be 
revised for Gdschen’s new edition. The very sight of these 
works must have strengthened his resolution. And when 
Herder and the Frau von Stein returned to Weimar, leaving 
him alone with the duke, the final preparations were made. 
He had studiously concealed this project from every one except 
the duke, whose permission was necessary ; but even from him 
the project was partially concealed. “ Forgive me,” he wrote 
to the duke, “ if at parting 1 spoke vaguely about my journey 
and its duration. I do not yet know myself what is to become 
of me. You are happy in a chosen path. Your affairs are in 
good order, and you will excuse me if I now look after ray 
own; nay, you have often urged me to do so. I am at this 
moment certainly able to be spared ; things are so arranged as 
to go on smoothly in my absence. In this state of things all I 
ask is an indefinite furlough.” He says that he feels it necessary 
for his intellectual health that he should “ lose himself in a 
world where he is unknown ;" and begs that no one may be 
informed of his intended absence. “ God bless you, is my 
hearty wish, and keep me your affection. Believe me that if I 
desire to make my existence more complete, it is that I may 
enjoy it better with you and yours.” 

This was on the and September 1786. On the third he 
quitted Carlsbad incognito. His next letter to the duke 
begins thus: “ One more friendly word out of the distance, 
without date or place. Soon will I open my mouth and say 
how 1 get on. How it will rejoice me once more to see your 
handwriting.” And it ends thus: ‘‘ Of course you let people 
believe that you know where I am.” In the next letter he 
says, ‘‘ I must still keep the secret of my whereabouts a little 
longer.” 
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CHAPTER \ 

ITALY 

The long yearning of his life was at last fulfilled ; he was in 
Italy. Alone, and shrouded by an assumed n.ime from all the 
interruptions with which the curiosity of admirers would hare 
perplexed the author of IVerther, but which never troubled the 
supposed merchant Herr Mollor, he passed amid orange trees 
and vineyards, cities, statues, pictures and buildings, feeling 
himself “at home in the wide world, no longer an exile.” The 
passionate yearnings of Mignon had grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength, through the early associa¬ 
tions of childhood, and all the ambitions of manhood, till at 
last they made him sick at heart. For some lime previous to 
his journey he had been unable to look at engravings of 
Italian scenery, unable even to oi>en a Latin book, bec.iuse of 
the overpowering suggestions of the language; so that Herder 
could say of him that the only Latin author ever seen in his 
hand was Spinoza. The feeling grow and grew, a mental 
home-sickness which nothing but Italian sku s could cure. 
We have only to read Mignon’s song, “ Kenmt du das Land," 
which was written before this journey, to perceive how trance¬ 
like were his conceptions of Italy, and how restless was his 
desire to journey there. 

And now this deep unrest was stilled. Italian voices were 
loud around him, Italian skies were above him, Italian Art 
was before him. He felt this journey was a new birth. His 
whole being was filled with warmth and light. Life stretched 
itself before him calm, radiant, and strong. He saw the 
greatness of his aims, and felt within him powers adequate to 
those aims. 

He has written an account of his journey ; but although no 
man could have produced a greater work, had he delilierateljr 
set himself to do so, and although some passages of this work 
are among the most delightful of the many pages written about 
Italy, yet the Italtaniscke Rttse is, on the whole, a very disap¬ 
pointing book. Nor could it well have been otherwise, under 
the circumstances. It was not written soon after his return, 
when ail was fresh in his memory, and when his style had still 
its warmth and vigour; but in the decline of his great powers. 
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he collected the hasty letters sent from Italy to the Frau von 
Stein, Herder, and others, and from them he extracted such 
passages as seemed suitable, weaving them together with no 
great care, or enthusiasm. Had he simply printed the letters 
themselves, they would doubtless have given us a far more 
vivid and interesting picture; in the actual form of the work 
we are wearied by various trifles and incidents of the day 
circumstantially narrat<‘d, which in letters would not im¬ 
properly find a place, but which here want the pleasant, care¬ 
less, chatty form given by correspondence. The Italianische 
Rtise wants the charm of a collection of letters, and the solid 
excellence of a deliberate work. It is mainly interesting as 
indicating the effect of Italy on his mind; an effect apparently 
too deep for utterance. He was too completely possessed by 
the new life which streamed through him, to bestow much tune 
in analysing and recording his impressions. 

Curious It is to notice his open-eyed interest in ail tire 
geological and meteorological phenomena which present them¬ 
selves ; an interest which has excited the sneers of some who 
think a poet has nothing better to do than to rhapsodise. 
They tolerate his enthusiasm for Palladio, because architecture 
is one of the Arts; and forgive the enthusiasm which seized 
him in Vicenza, and made him study Palladio’s works as if he 
were about to train himself for an architect; but they are 
distressed to find him in Padua, once more occupied with 
“cabbages,” and tormented with the vague concciaion of a 
Typical Plant, which will not leave him. Let me confess, 
however, that some cause for disappointment exists. 'I'he 
poet’s yearning is fulfilled; and yet how little literary en¬ 
thusiasm escapes him! Italy is the land of History, Literature, 
Painting, and Music ; its highways are sacred with associations 
of the Past; its byways are centres of biographic and artistic 
interest. Yet Goethe, in raptures with the climate, and the 
beauties of Nature, is almost silent about Literature, has no 
sense of Music, and no feeling for History. He passes through 
Verona without a thought of Romeo and Juliet; through 
Ferrara without a word of Ariosto, and scarcely a word of 
Tasso. In this land of the Past, it is the Present only which 
allures hipi. He turns aside m disgust from the pictures of 
crucifixions, martyrdoms, emaciated monks, and all the hos¬ 
pital pathos which makes galleries hideous; only in Raphael’s 
healthier beauty, and more human conceptions, can he take 
delight. He has no historic sense enabling him to qualify his 
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hatred of superstition by recognition of the painful religious 
struggles which, in their evolutions, assum^ these super¬ 
stitious forms. He considers the pictures as things of the 
present, and because their motives are hideous he is disgusted , 
but a man of more historic feeling would, while marking his 
dislike of such conceptions, have known how to place them in 
their serial position in the historic development of mankind. 

It is not for Literature, it is not for History, it is not for 
poetical enthusiasm, we must o[>on the Itahanischt Htist. 
There is no eloquence in the book ; no, not even when, at 
Venice, he first stands in presence of the sea. Think of the 
feelings which the first sight of the sea must call up in the 
mind of a poet, and then marvel at his reserve. But if the 
ItaliantH'he Reise does not flash out in eloquence, it is every¬ 
where warm with the intense happiness of the writer. In 
Venice, for example, his enjoyment seems to have been great, 
as every hour the place ceased to be a name and became a 
picture. The can.ils, lagoons, n.irrow streets, splendid archi¬ 
tecture, and animated crowds, were ine.shaustible delights. 
From Venice he pa.ssed rapidly through I crrara, Bologna, 
Florence, Arezzo, Perugia, F'oligno, and Spoleto, reaching 
Rome on the aSth October. 

In Rome, where he stayed four months, enjoyment and 
education went hand in hand. “ All the dreams of my youth 
1 now see living before me. Everywhere 1 go 1 find an old 
familur face; everything is just what I thought it, and yet 
everything is new It is the same with ideas. I have gained 
no new idea, but the old ones have become so definite, living, 
and connected one with another, that they may pass as new.” 
The riches of Rome are at first bewildering; a long residence 
is necessary for each object to make its due impression. 
Goethe lived there among some German artists: Angelica 
Kaufmann, for whom he had great regard, Tischbein, Moritz, 
and others. 'Ihey respected his incognito as well as they 
could, although the fact of his being in Rome could not 
long be entirely concealed. He gained, however, the main 
object of his incognito, and avoided being lionised. He had 
not come to Italy to have his vanity tickled by the approbation 
of society; he came for self-culture, and resolutely pursued his 
purpose. 

Living amid such glories of the past, treading each day the 
ground of the Eternal City, every breath from the Seven Hills 
must have carried to him some thought of history. “ Even 
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Roman antiquities,” he writes, “begin to interest me. History, 
inscriptions, coins, which hitherto I never cared to hear about, 
now press upon me. Here one reads history in quite another 
spirit than elsewhere; not only Roman history, but world 
history.” Yet I do not find that he read much history, even 
here. Art was enough to occupy him; and for Painting he 
had a passion which renders his want of talent still more 
noticeable. He visited churches and galleries with steady 
earnestness; studied Winckelmann, and discussed critical 
points with the German artists. Unhappily he also wasted 
precious time in fruitless efforts to attain facility in drawing. 
These occupations, however, did not prevent his completing 
the versification of Iphigenia, which he read to the German 
circle, but found only Angelica who appreciated it; the others 
having expected something genialisch, something in the style 
of Gotz with thi Iron Hand. Nor was he much more fortunate 
with the Weimar circle, who, as we have already seen, pre¬ 
ferred the prose version. 

Art thus with many-sided influence allures him, but does 
not completely fill up his many-sided activity. Philosophic 
speculations give new and wondrous meanings to Nature; 
and the ever-pressing desire to discover the secret of vege¬ 
table forms sends him meditative through the gardens about 
Rome. He feels he is on the track of a law which, if dis¬ 
covered, will reduce to unity the manifold variety of forms. 
Men who have never felt the passion of discovery may rail at 
him for thus, in Rome, forgetting, among plants, the quarrels 
of the Senate and the eloquence of Cicero; but all who have 
been haunted by a great idea will sympathise with him, and 
understand how insignificant is the existence of a thousand 
Ciceros in comparison with a law of Nature. 

Among the few acquaintances he made, let us note that of 
Monti the poet, at the performance of whose tragedy, Aristo- 
demo, he assisted. Through this acquaintance he was re¬ 
luctantly induced to allow himself to be enrolled a member 
of the Arcadia,* under the title of Megalio, “/fer causa della 
grandetsa. or rather grandiosttd delle m:e opere, as they 
express it.” 

And-what said Weimar to this prolonged absence of its 
poet ? Instead of rejoicing in his intense enjoyment, instead 
of sympathising with his aims, Weimar grumbled and gossiped, 

^ This is erroneously placed by him during his second residence io Rome 
His letter to Frits von Stein, however, gives toe true date. 
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and was loud in disapprobation of hit neglect of duties at 
home, while wandering among ruins and statues. Schiller, 
who had meanwhile come to Weimar, sends to Kdrner the 
echo of these grumblings: “ Poor Weimar I Goethe’s return 
is uncertain, and many here look upon his eternal separation 
from all business as decided. While he is painting in Italy, 
the Vogts and Schmidts must work for him like beasts of 
burden. He spends in Italy for doing nothing a salary of 
1800 dollars, and they, for half that sum, must do double 
work.” One reads such sentences from a Schiller with pain; 
and there are several other passages m the correspondence 
which betray a jealousy of his great rival, explicable, perhaps, 
by the uneasy, unhappy condition in which he then struggled, 
but which gives his admirers pain. This jealousy we shall 
hereafter see openly and even fiercely avowed. 

While Weimar grumbled, Weimar’s duke in truer sympathy 
wrote affectionately to him, releasing him from all official 
duties, and extemimg the leave of absence as long as it 
might be desired. Without Goethe, Weimar must indeed 
have been quite another place to Karl August; hut no 
selfishness made him desire to shorten his friend’s stay in 
Italy. Accordingly, on the arnd of February, Goethe quitted 
Rome for Naples, where he spent five weeks of hearty enjoy¬ 
ment. Throwing aside his incognito, he mixed freely with 
society, and still more freely with the people, whose happy 
careless far nienie delighted him. He there made the 
acquaintance of Sir William Hamilton, and saw the lovely 
Ijidy Hamilton, the syren whose beauty led the noble Nelson 
astray. Goethe was captivated by her grace, as she moved 
through the mazes of the shawl dance she made famous. He 
was also captivated in quite another manner by the writings of 
Vico, which had been introduced to him by his acquaintance 
Filangierie, who spoke of the great thinker with southern 
enthusiasm. 

"If in Rome one must study," he writes, “here m Naples 
one can only iive." And he lived a manifold life; on the 
seashore, among the fishermen, among the people, among the 
nobles, under Vesuvius, on the moonlit waters, on the cause¬ 
way of Pompeii, in Pausilippo,—everywhere drinking in fresh 
delight, everywhere feeding his fancy and experience with 
new pictures. Thrice did he ascend Vesuvius; and as we 
shall see him during the campaign in France pursuing his 
scientific observations undisturbed by the cannon, so here 
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also we observe him deterred by no -perils from making the 
most of his opportunity. Nor is this the only noticeable 
trait. Vesuvius could make him forget in curiosity his 
personal safety, but it did not excite one sentence of poetry. 
His description is as quiet as if Vesuvius were Hampstead 
Heath. 

The enthusiasm breaks out, however, here and there. At 
Paestum he was in raptures with the glorious antique temples, 
the remains of which still speak so eloquently of what Grecian 
art must have been. 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Capua interested him less than 
might have been anticipated. “The book of Nature,” he 
says, “is after all the only one which has in every page 
important meanings.” It was a book which fastened him 
as fairy tales fasten children. 

“ Here about the beach he watulercti, nouriihing a youth iiibliinc 
With the fairy tales of Scif'nce and the long result of Time.” 

Wandering thus lonely, his thoughts hurried by the music of 
the waves, the long-baffling, long-soliciting mystery of vege¬ 
table forms grew into clearness before him, and the typical 
plant was no more a vanishing conception, but a principle 
clearly grasped. 

On the jnd of April he reached Palermo. He stayed a 
fortnight among its orange tree's and oleanders, given up to 
the exquisite sensations which, lotus-like, lulled him into 
forgetfulness of everything, save the present. Homer here 
first became a living poet to him. He bought a copy of the 
Odyssey, read it with unutterable delight, and translated as he 
went, for the benefit of his friend Kniep. Inspiied by it, he 
sketched the plan of Nausikaa, a drama m which the Odyssey 
was to be concentrated. Like so many other plans, this was 
never completed. The garden of Alcinous had to yield to 
the Metamorphoses of Plants, which tyrannously usurped his 
thoughts. 

Palermo was the native city of Count Cagliostro, the 
audacious adventurer who, three years before, had made so 
conspicuous a figure in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, 
Goethe’s curiosity to see the parents of this reprobate, led him 
to visit them, under the guise of an Englishman bringing them 
news of their son. He has narrated the adventure at some 
length; but as nothing of biographical interest lies therein, 1 
pass on with this brief indication, adding that his sympathy, 
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always active, was excited in favour of the poor people, and he 
twice sent them pecuniary assistance, confessing the deceit he 
had practised. 

He returned to Naples on the i4ih of May, not without a 
narrow escape from shipwreck. He had taken with him the 
two first acts of Tasso (then in prose), to remodel them in 
verse. He found on readini; them over, that they were soft 
and vague in expression, but otherwise needing no material 
alteration. After a fortnight at Naples, he once more arrived 
m Rome. This was on the 6th of June 1787, and he remained 
ull the aand of April 17.88; ten months of lalwur, which only 
an activity so unusual as his own could have made .so fruitful. 
•Vluch of ins time was wasted in the dabbling of an amateur, 
striving to make himself what Nature h.ad refused to make 
him. Yet it IS perhaps [lerilous to say that wiih such a mind 
any effort was fruitless If he did not liecome a painter by 
his studies, the studies were doubtless useful to him in other 
ways. Art and antiquities he studied in company with artistic 
friends. Rome is itself an education ; and he was eager to 
learn. Practice of the art sharpened his perceptions. He 
learned perspective, dicw from the model, was passionate in 
endeavours to succeed with landscape, and even began to 
model a little m clay. Angelica Kaufmann told him, that in 
Art he saw better than any one else; and the others believed 
perhap.s that with study he would lie able to do more than see. 
But all his study and all his practice were vain; he never 
attained even the excellence of an amateur. To think of a 
Goethe thus obstinately cultivating a branch of art for which 
he had no talent, makes us look with kinder appreciation on 
the spectacle, so frequently presented, of really able men 
obstinately devoting themselves to produce poetry which no 
cultivated mind can read; men whose culture and insight 
are insufficient to make them perceive in themselves the 
difference between aspiration and inspiration. 

If some time was w.asted upon efforts to become a painter, 
the rest was well employed. Not to mention his scientific 
investigations, there was abundance of work executed. 
Egrn^mt was rewritten. The rough draft of the two first 
acts had been written at Frankfurt, in the year 1775; and a 
rough cast of the whole was made at Weimar, in 1781. He 
now took it up again, because the outbreak of troubles in the 
Netherlands once more brought the patriots into collision 
with the House of Orange. The task of rewriting was 
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laborious, but very agreeable, and he looked with pride on 
the completed drama, hoping it would gratify his friends. 
These hopes were somewhat dashed by Herder, who—never 
much given to praise—would not accept Clarchen, a character 
which the poet thought, and truly thought, he had felicitously 
drawn. Besides Egmont, he prepared for the new edition of 
his works, new versions of Claudine von Villa Bella and 
Erwin und Elmire, two comic operas. Some scenes of Eaust 
were written ; also these poems : Amor ah LandschaftsmaUr, 
Amor ah Cast; KunstleVs ErdemvalUn; and KunstleVs 
Apotheose. He thus completed the last four volumes of his 
collected works which Goschen had undertaken to publish, 
and which we have seen him take to Carlsbad and to It.ily, as 
his literary task. 

The effect of his residence in Italy, especially in Rome, was 
manifold and deep. Foreign travel, even to unintelligent, 
uninquiring minds, is always of great influence, not merely 
by the presentation of new objects, but also, and mainly, by 
the withdrawal of the mind from all the intricate connections 
of habit and familiarity which mask the real relations of life. 
This withdrawal is important, because it gives a new standing- 
point from which we can judge ourselves and others, and it 
shows how much that we have been wont to regard as essential 
is, in reality, little more than routine. Goethe certainly ac¬ 
quired clearer views with respect to himself and his career : 
severed from all those links of habit and routine which had 
bound him in Weimar, he learned in Italy to take another 
and a wider survey of his position. He returned home, to 
all appearance, a changed man. The crystallising process 
which commenced in Weimar was completed in Rome. As 
a decisive example, we note that he there finally relinquishes 
his attempt to become a painter. He feels that he is bom 
only for poetry, and during the next ten years resolves to 
devote himself to literature. 

One result of his study of art was to reconcile his theories 
and his tendencies. We have noted on several occasions the 
objective tendency of his mind, and we now find him recog¬ 
nising that tendency as dominant in ancient art. “ Let me,” 
he writes to Herder, “express my meaning in a few words. 
The ancients represented existences, we usually represent the 
effect; they portrayed the terrible, we terribly; they the 
agreeable, we agreeably, and so forth. Hence our exaggera¬ 
tion, mannerism, false graces, and all excesses. For when we 
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strive after effect, we never think we can be effective enough," 
This admirable sentence it as inaccurate in an historical, as it 
is accurate in an testhetical sense; unless by the ancients we 
understand only Homer and some pieces of sculpture. As a 
criticism of .itschylus, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, 
Ovid, or Catullus, it is quite wide of the truth ; indeed, it is 
merely the traditional fiction current about ancient art, which 
vanishes on a steady gaze; but inaccurate though it be, it serves 
to illustrate Goethe's theories. If he found that m Italy, it 
was because that best assimilated with his own tendencies, 
which were eminently concrete. “ People talk of the study 
of the ancients,” he says somewhere, “ but what does it mean, 
except that we should look at the real world, and strive to 
express it, for that is what they did.” And to Eckermann he 
said: ‘‘All eras in a state of decline are subji'ctive ; on the 
other hand, all progressive eras have an objective tendency. 
Our present time is retrograde, for it is subjective." Here in 
Rome he listens to his critical friends with a quiet smile, 
‘‘ when in metaphysical discussions they held me not com¬ 
petent. I, being an artist, regard this as of little moment. 
Indeed, I prefer that the principle from which and through 
which I work should be hidden from me.” How few Germans 
could s.iy this; how few could say with him, ” Ich hate nit 
uber das Dtnken gtdacht; I have never thought about 
Thought." 

Leaving all such generalities, and descending once more to 
biographic detail, we meet Goethe again in the toils of an 
unhappy passion. How he left the Frau von Stein we have 
seen. Her image accompanied him everywhere. To her he 
wrote constantly. But he has before confessed that he loved 
her less when absent from her, and the length of his absence 
now seems to have cooled his ardour. He had been a twelve- 
month away from her, when the charms of a young Milanese, 
with whom he was thrown together in Castel Gandolfo, made 
him forget the coldness, almost approaching rudeness, with 
which hitherto he had guarded himself from female fascina¬ 
tion. With the rashness of a boy he falls in love, and then 
leams that his mistress is already betrothed. I am unable to 
tell this story with any distinctness, for he was nearly eighty 
years old when he wrote the pretty but vague account of it in 
the Italianiscke Rtise, and there are no other sources come to 
hand. Enough that be loved, learned she was betrothed, and 
withdrew from her society to live down his grief. During her 
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illness, which followed upon an unexplained quarrel with her 
betrothed, he was silently assiduous in attentions; but although 
they met after her recovery, and she was then free, I do not 
find him taking any steps towards replacing the husband she had 
lost. As may be supposed, the tone of his letters to the Frau 
von Stein became visibly altered; they liecame less confidential 
and communicative; a change which did not escape her. 

With Herder his correspondence continues affectionate. 
Pleasant it is to see the enthusiasm with which he receives 
Herder’s Jdeen, and reads it in Rome with the warmest admira¬ 
tion ; so different from the way in which Herder receives what 
he sends from Rome 1 

On the aand April 1788, he turned homewards, quitting 
Rome with unspeakable regret, yet feeling himself equipped 
anew for the struggle of life “ '1 he chief objects of my jour¬ 
ney,” he writes to the duke, “ were these: to free myself 
from the physical and moral uneasiness which rendered me 
almost useless, and to still the feverish thirst I felt for true 
art. The first of these is tolerably, the second quite achieved ' 
Taking Tasso with him to finish on his journey, he returned 
through Florence, Milan, Chiavenna, Lake (ionstance, Stutt¬ 
gart, and Niirnberg, reaching Weimar on the i8th June, at 
ten o’clock in the evening.’ 


CHAPTER VI 

EOMONf AMO TASSO 

Thf.re are men whose conduct we cannot approve, but whom 
we love more than many whose conduct is thoroughly admir¬ 
able. When severe censors point out the sins of our favourites, 
reason may acquiesce, but the heart rebels. We make no 
protest, but in secret we keep our love unshaken. It is with 

1 It will b« seen from this route that he never was in Genoa ; consequently 
the passage In Schiller’s correspondence with KOmer (vol. iv. p, 59), wherein 
a certain G. is mentioned as having an unhappy attachment to an artist’s 
mode!, cannot allude to Goetbe. Indeed the context, and Korner's rej^y* 
irould make this plain to any critical sagacity; but niany writers on Ooethe 
are to ready to collect scandals without senitioy. that this a-aming is not 
superfluous. Vehse, for instance, in his work on the court of Weimar, has 
aot the slightest misgiving about the G. meaning Goetbe; it never occurs to 
bim to inquire whether Goetbe ever was in Genoa, or w’hether ibe dates of 
those letters do not point unmistakably in aootber direction. 
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poems as with men. The greatest favourites are not the tease 
amenable to criticism; the favourites with Criticism are not 
the darlings of the public. In saying this we do not stultify 
Criticism, any more than Morality is stultihed in our love of 
agreeable rebels. In both cases admitted faults are cast into 
the background by some energetic excellence. 

Egmont is such a work. It is far, very far, from a 
masterpiece, but it is an universal favourite As a tragedy, 
ertticism makes sad work with it; but when all is said, the 
reader thinks of Egmont and Clarchen, and flings criticisms to 
the dogs. These are the figures which remain in the memory; 
bright, genial, glorious creations, comparable to any to be 
found in the long galleries of An 

As a Drama— i.e. a work constructed with a view to repre¬ 
sentation—it wants the two fundamental nquisites, viz. a 
collision of elemental passions, from whence the tragic interest 
should spring; and the construction of its materials into the 
dramatic form. The first fault lies in the conception ; the 
second in the execution The one in the error of the dramatic 
poet; the other of the dramatist. Had Shakspeare treated this 
•subject, he would have thrown a life and character into the 
mobs, and a passionate movement into the great scenes, which 
would have made the whole live before our eyes. But 1 do not 
think he would have surpassed Egmont and Clarchen. 

The slow languid movement of this piece, which makes the 
representation somewhat tedious, does not lie in the length of 
the speeches and scenes, so much as in the undramatic con¬ 
struction. Julian Schmidt has actually remarked ; “ A dramatic 
intention hovered before him, but he executed it in a lyrical 
musical style. Thus in the interview between l.gmont and 
Orange, the two declaim against each other, instead of work¬ 
ing on each other.” It is in certain passages dramatic, but 
the whole is undramatic. It appro.timates to the novel in 
dialogue. 

Schiller, in his celebrated review of this work, praises the 
art with which the local colouring of History is preserved; but 
most people would willingly exchange this historical colouring 
lor some touches of dramatic movement. The merit, such as 
It is, belongs to erudition, not to poetry ; for the local colour 
is not, as m Gott, and in Scott’s romances, vivid enough to 
place the epoch before our eyes. Schiller, on the other hand, 
objects to the departure from history, in making Egmont 
unmarried, and to the departure from heroic dignity in making 
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him in iove. Goethe of course knew that Egmont had a wife 
and several children. He rejected such historical details; and 
although I am disposed to agree with Schiller, that by the 
change he deprived himself of some powerful dramatic situa¬ 
tions, I still think he did right in making the change. 

In the first place it has given us the exquisite charact-*! 
of Clkrchen, the gem of the piece. In the next place it is 
dubious whether he would have treated the powerful situations 
with the adequate dramatic intensity. He knew and con¬ 
fessed that his genius was not tragic. “ I was not born for a 
tragic poet,” he wrote to Zelter j “ my nature is too conciliat¬ 
ing ; hence no really tragic situation interests me, for it is in 
its essence irreconcilable.” 

The character of Egmont is that of a healthy, noble, heroic 
man; and it is his humanity which the poet wishes to place 
before us. We are made spectators of a happy nature, not of 
great actions; the hero, for he is one, presents himself to us in 
his calm strength, perfect faculties, joyous, healthy freedom 
of spirit, loving generous disposition ; not in the hours of 
strenuous conflict, not in the spasms of his strength, not in the 
altitude of momentary exultation, but in the quiet strength of 
permanent power. This presentation of the character robs 
the story of its dramatic collision. The tendency of Goethe’s 
mind, which made him look upon men rather as a Naturalist 
than as a Dramatist, led him to prefer delineating a character, 
to delineating a passion; and his biographical tendency made 
him delineate Egmont as more like what Wolfgang Goethe 
would have been under the same circumstances. This same 
tendency to draw from his own experience, also led him to 
create Clflrchen. Rosenkranz, indeed, seeking to show the 
profound historical conception of this work, says, that ihe love 
for ClSrchen was necessary “as an indication of Egmont’s 
sympathy with the people ”; but the reason seems to me to 
have been less critical, and more biographical. 

It is a sombre and a tragic episode in history which is treated 
in this piece. The revolution of the Netherlands was one 
imperiously commanded by the times; it was the revolt of 
citizens against exasperating oppression; of conscience against 
religiousu tyranny; of the nation against a foreigner. The 
Duke of Alva, who thought it better the Emperor should lose 
the Netherlands than rule over a nation of heretics, but who 
was by no means willing that the Netherlands should be lost, 
came to replace the Duchess of Parma in the regency; came 
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to suppress with the swoid and scaSbld the rebellion of the 
heretics. The strong contrast of Spaniard and Hollander, of 
Catholic and Protestant, of despotism and liberty which this 
subject fumishetl, are all indicated by Goethe ; but he has not 
used them as powerful dramatic elements. The characters 
talk, talk well, talk lengthily ; they do not act. In the course of 
their conversations we are made aware of the state of things; 
we do not dramatically assist at them. 

Egmont opens with a scene between soldiers and citizens, 
shooting at a mark. A long conversation lets us into the 
secret of the unquiet state of the country, and the various 
opinions afloat. Compare it with analogous scenes in Shak- 
speare, and the difference between dramatic and non-dramatic 
treatment will be manifest. Here the men are puppets; we 
see the author’s intention in all they say; in Shakspeare the 
men betray themselves, each with some peculiar trick of char¬ 
acter. 

The next scene is still more feeble. The Duchess of Parma 
and Machiavelli are in conversation. She asks his counsel; 
he advises tolerance, which she feels to be impossible: except 
in the casual indication of two characters, the whole of this 
scene is unnecessary: and indeed Schiller, in his adaptation 
of this play to the stage, lopped away the character of the 
Duchess altogether, as an excrescence. 

The free, careless, unsuspicious nature of Egmont is well 
contrasted with that of the suspicious Orange; his character is 
painted by numerous vivid touches, and we are in one scene 
made aware of the danger he is in. But the scene ends as it 
began, in talk. The next scene introduces Clarchen and her 
unhappy lover Brackenburg. Very pretty is this conception 
of his patient love, and her compassion for the love she 
cannot share: 

Mother. Do you send him away so soon ? 

Clarchen. I long to know what is going on ; and besides— 
do not be angry with me, mother—his presence pains me. I 
never know how I ought to behave towards him. I have 
done him a wrong, and it goes to my very heart to see how 
deeply he feels it. Well—it can’t be helped now. 

Mother. He is such a true-hearted fellow ! 

Clarchen. I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often 
without a thought I return the gentle, loving pressure of his 
hand. I reproach myself that 1 am deceiving him, that I am 
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nourishing a vain hope- in his heart. I am in a sad plight. 
God knows I do not willingly deceive him. I do not wish him 
to hope, yet I cannot let him despair I 

Is not th.nt taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely touched ? 

Cldrchen. I loved him once, and in my soul I love him 
still. I could have married him; yet I believe I never was 
really and passionately in love with him. 

Mother. You would have been happy with him. 

Ciarchen. I should have been provided for, and led a quiet 
life. 

Mother. And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

Ciarchen. I am in a strange position. VVhen I think how it 
has come about, I know it indeed, and yet I know it not. 
But I have only to look on Egmont, and all becomes clear to me, 
yes, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. Oh, 
what a man he is 1 The provinces worship him. And in his 
arms am I not the happiest being alive? 

Mother, And the future ? 

Ciarchen. I ask but this—does he love me ? Does he love 
me—as if there could be a doubt 1 

There are reminiscences of Kredenka in this simple, loving 
ClSrchen, and in the picture of her devotion to the man so 
much above her. This scene, however, though very charming, 
is completely without onward movement. It is ttilk, not 
action ; and the return of Brackenburg at the close, with his 
despairing monologue, is not sufficient for the termination of 
an act. 

In act second we see the citizens again ; they are becoming 
more unruly as events advance. Vanzen comes to stir their 
rebellious feelings; a quarrel ensues, which is quieted by the 
appearance of Egmont, who, on hearing their complaints, 
advises them to be prudent. “ Do what you can to keep the 
peace ; you stand in bad repute already. Provoke not the 
king still further. The power is in his hands. An honest 
citizen who maintains himself industriously has everywhere as 
much freedom as he needs." He quits them, promising to do 
his utmost for them, advising them to stand against the new 
doctrines, and not to attempt to secure privileges by sedition. 
The people’s hero is no demagogue. He opposes the turbul¬ 
ence of ffie mob, as he opposes the tyranny of the crown. In 
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the new scene we have him with his secretary; and here are 
further manifested the Idndness and the tnseudanet of hii 
luture. “ It is my good fortune that I am joyous, live fast, 
and take everything easily. I would not barter it for a tomb¬ 
like security. My blood rebels against this Spanish mode of 
life, nor are my actions to be regulated by the cautious mea¬ 
sures of the court. Do 1 live only to think of life ? Shall 
I forego the enjoyment of the present moment that I may 
secure the next, which, when it arrives, must be consumed m 
idle fears and anxieties?" 1 his is not the language of a 
politician, but ot a happy man. “Take life too seriously, and 
what is it worth ? If the morning wake us to no new joys, if 
the evening bring us not the hope of new pleasures, is it worth 
while to dress and undress? Does the sun shine on me 
to-day that I may reflect on yesterday? That I may en¬ 
deavour to foresee and to control what can neither be foreseen 
nor controlled—the destiny of to-morrow ?" The present is 
enough for him. “The sunsteeds of Time, as if goaded by 
invisible spirits, bear onward the light car of Destiny. Nothing 
remains for us but, with calm self possession, firmly to grasp 
the reins, and guide the car now riglit, now left, here from the 
precipice, there from the rock. Who knows Whither he it 
basting? Who reflects from Whence he came?” 

Very poetic, and tragic too, is this contrast of character 
with circumstance. We know the peril which threatens him. 
We feel that this serenity is in itself the certain cause of his 
destruction; and it aflVicts us like the joyousiiess of Romeo, 
who, the moment before he hear.i the terrible news of Juliet’s 
death, feels “ his bosom’s lord sit lightly on its throne." In 
the scene which follows between Bgmoiit and Orange, there is 
a fine argumentative exposition of their separate views of the 
state of affairs; Orange warns him to fly while there is yet 
safety; but he sees that flight will hasten civil war, and he 
remains. 

Act the third once more brings the Duchess and Machiavelh 
before us, and once more they talk about the troubles of the 
time. The scene changes to Clarchen’s house, and we are 
spectators of that exquisite interview which Scott has borrowed 
in Kcnilwort/i, where Leicester appears to Amy Robsart in ail 
his princely splendour. Beautiful as this scene is, it it not 
enough to constitute one act of a drama, especially the third 
act; for nothing is done in it, nothing is indicated even in the 
development of the story which had not been indicated before; 
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the action stands still that we may see childish delight, 
womanly love, and manly tenderness. 

The poetic reader, captivated by this scene, will be impatient 
at the criticism which espies a fault in it, and will declare such 
a picture infinitely superior to any dramatic effect. “ What 
pedantry,” he will exclaim, “ to talk of technical demands in 
presence of a scene like this I ” and with a lofty wave of the 
hand dismiss the critic into contempt. .Vevertheless, the 
critic is forced by his office to consider what are the technical 
demands. If the poet has attempted a drama, he must be 
tried by dramatic standards. However much we may delight 
in the picture Goethe has presented in this third act, we 
cannot but feel that Shakspeare, while giving the picture, 
would have made it subservient to the progress and develop¬ 
ment of the piece; for Shakspeare was not only a poet, he 
was also a dramatic poet. 

Act the fourth again shows us citizens talking about the 
times, which grew more and more ominous. In the next 
scene Alva, the terrible Alva, appears, having laid all his plans. 
Orange has fled, but Egmont comes. A long discussion, very 
argumentative but utterly undramatic, between Alva and 
Egmont, is concluded by the arrest of the latter. 

Act the fifth shows us Clarchen in the streets trying to 
rouse Brackenburg and the citizens to revolt and to the 
rescue of Egmont. There is great animation in this scene, 
wherein love raises the simple girl into the heroine. The 
citizens are alarmed, and dread to hear Egmont named : 

Cldrthen, Stay 1 stay I Shrink not away at the sound of 
his name, to meet whom ye were wont to press forward so 
joyously I When rumour announced his approach, when the 
cry arose, “ Egmont comes 1 he comes from Ghent 1 ” then 
happy were they who dwelt in the streets through which he 
was to pass. And when the neighing of his steed was heard, 
did not every one throw aside his work, while a ray of hope 
and joy, like a sunbeam from his countenance, stole over the 
toil-wwn faces which peered from every window. Then as ye 
stood in doorways ye would lift up your children and pointing 
to him ejtclaim, “ See! that is Egmont 1 he who towers above 
the rest 1 Tis from him ye must look for better times than 
those your poor fathers ha/e known 1 ” 

Clarchen, unable to rouse the citizens, is led home by Bracken- 
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burg. The scene changes to Egmont’s prison, where he soli¬ 
loquises on his fate; the scene again changes, and shows us 
Clirchen waiting with sickly impatience for Brackenbutg to 
come and bring her the nevrs. He comes; tells her Kgmont 
is to die ; she takes poison, and Brackenburg, in despair, 
resolves also to die. The final scene is very weak and very 
long. Egmont has an interview with Alva’s son, whom he 
tries to persuade into aiding him to escape; failing in this, he 
goes to sleep on a couch, and Clarchen appears in a vision as 
the figure of Liberty. She extends to him a laurel crown. 
He wakes—to find the prison filled with soldiers who lead him 
to execution. 

There are great inequalities in this work, and some dis¬ 
parities of style. It was written at three different |>eriods of 
his life; and although, when once completed, a work may 
benefit by careful revision extending over many years, it will 
inevitably suffer from fragmentary composition: the delay 
which favours revision, is fatal to composition. A work of 
Art should be completed before the paint has had time to dry; 
otherwise the changes brought by time in the development of 
the artist’s mind will make themselves felt in the heterogeneous 
structure of the work. Egmont was conceived in the period 
when Goethe was under the influence of Shakspeare; it was 
mainly executed in the period when he had taken a classical 
direction. It wants the stormy life of Gott, and the calm 
beauty of Iphigenia. Schiller thought the close was too much 
in the opera style; and Gervinus thinks that preoccupation 
with the opera, which Goethe at this period was led into by 
his fnendly efforts to assist Kayser, has given the whole work 
an operatic turn. 1 confess 1 do not detect this ; but I see a 
decided deficiency in dramatic construction, which is also to 
be seen in all his later works; and that he really did not know 
what the drama properly re<iuired, to be a drama as well as 
a poem, we shall see clearly illustrated in a future chapter. 
Nevertheless, 1 end as I began with saying that find what 
fault you will with Egmont, it still remains one of those general 
favourites against which criticism is powerless. 

Still less satisfactory from the dramatic point of view it 
Tasso; of which we may say what Johnson says of Comus, 
" it is a series of faultless lines, but no drama.” Indeed, for 
the full enjoyment of this exquisite poem, it is necessary diat 
the reader should approach it as he approaches Comus, or 
Manfred, or Philip von Artevelde, with no expectations of 
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finding in it the qualities of Othello, or tVallens/ein. It has a 
charm which few can resist; but it wants all the requisites of 
stage representation. There is scarcely any action; and what 
little there is only serves as a vehicle of struggle which goes on 
in Tasso’s mind, instead of the struggle and collision of two 
minds. Even the dramatic elements of love and madness, are 
not dramatically treated. We feel their presence in Tasso's 
mind; we never see their flaming energy fusing die hetero¬ 
geneous materials of circumstance into fiery unity; we are 
thus spectators of a disease, not of an acted story. Hence the 
beauty of this work lies in its poetry, and cannot be reproduced 
in a translation. 

The moment chosen by Goethe is when 'Lasso, having just 
completed his Jerusalem Delivered, gives unmistakable signs 
of the unhappy passion and unhappy malady which have 
made his biogiaphy one of the saddest in the sad list of 
"mighty poets in their misery dead.” German critics have 
affirmed that the piece is saturated with historical facts and 
local colour. But it is clear that great liberties have been 
taken both with history and local colour. Indeed, there was 
too obvious a superficial resemblance between the position of 
Tasso at the court of Ferrara and Goethe at the court of 
Weimar not to make these liberties necessary. Had Goethe 
painted the actual relation between Tas.so and Alphonso, the 
public might have read between the lines reflections on Karl 
August. Moreover, it is difticult to deny the truth of Madame 
de Stael’s remark, that " les couleurs du Midi ne .sont pas assez 
prononcies.” I'he tone of the work is German throughout, 
and would considerably have surprised an Italian of the court 
of Ferrara. 

Tasso was finally completed shortly after the rupture with 
the Frau von Stein, presently to be relatedi; but I have 
noticed it here, as the most convenient place. It is in truth 
to be regarded as one of the products of his early Weimar 
years, having been merely versified m Italy, and after hii 
return home. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RETURN HOUR 

GutTHE came back from Italy greatly enrirheJ, but by no 
means satisfied. The very wealth he had accumulated em¬ 
barrassed him, by the new problems it presented, and the new 
horizons it revealed 

" For all ejtperienc® is an arch uh.Teihroiigh 
Gleams ihai uniravelled world. who!»r margm fades 
For ever anti for ever aA we ni«>vr." 

He had in Rome become aware that a whole life of study 
would scarcely suffice to still the craving hunger for know 
ledge ; and he left Italy with deep regret. The r<uurn home 
was thus, in itself, a grief; the arriv.il was still more painful. 
Every one will understand this, who has lived for many 
months away from the circle of old habits and old acquaint¬ 
ances, feeling m the new world a larger existence more 
consonant with his nature and his aims ; and has then returned 
once more to the old circle, to find it unchanged,—pursuing 
its old paths, moved by the old impulses, guided by the old 
lights,—so that he feels himself a ilran^er. To return to a 
great capital, after such an absence, is to feel ill at ease; but 
to return from Italy to Weimar! It we, on entering London, 
after a residence abroad, find the same interests occupying our 
friends which occupied them when we left, the same family 
gos.sip, the same books talked about, the same plaiards loud 
upon the walls of the unclianging streets, the world seeming to 
have stood still while we have lived through so much: what 
must Goethe have felt coming from Italy, with his soul filled 
with new experience and new ideas, on observing the quiet 
unchanged Weimar? No one seemed to understand him ; no 
one sympathised in his enthusiasm, or in his regrets. They 
found him changed. He found them moving in the same 
dull round, like blind horses in a mill. 

First, let us note that he came back resolved to dedicate his 
life to Art and Science, and no more to waste efforts in the 
laborious duties of office. From Rome he had thus wntten 
to Karl August: “ How grateful am I to you for having given 
me this priceless leisure. My mind having from youth up¬ 
wards had this bent, I should never have b^n at ease until I 
had reached this end. My relation to affairs sprang out of my 
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personal relation to you; now let a new relation, after so 
many years, spring from the former. I can truly say, that in 
the solitude of these eighteen months I have found my own 
self again. But as what ? As an Artist! What else I may 
be, you will be able to judge and use. You have shown 
throughout your life that princely knowledge of what men are, 
and what they are useful for; and this knowledge has gone on 
increasing, as your letters clearly prove to me : to that know¬ 
ledge I gladly submit myself. Ask my aid in that Symphony 
which you mean to play, and I will at all times gladly and 
honestly give you my advice. Let me fulfil the whole measure 
of my existence at your side, then will my powers, like a new- 
opened and purified spring, easily be directed hither and 
thither. Already I see what this journey has done for me, 
how it has clarified and brightened my existence. As you 
have hitherto borne with me, so care for me in future ; you do 
me more good than I can do myself, more than I can claim. 
I have seen a large and beautiful bit of the world, and the 
result is, that I wish only to live with you and yours. Yes, 
I shall become more to you than I have been before, if you let 
me do what I only can do, and leave the rest to others. Your 
sentiments for me, as expressed in your letters, are so beautiful, 
so honourable to me, that they make me blush,—that I can 
only say: Lord, here am I, do with thy servant as seemeth 
good unto thee.” 

The wise duke answered this appeal nobly. He released 
his friend from the Presidency of the Chamber, and from the 
direction of the War Department, but kept a distinct place for 
him in the Council, “ whenever his other affairs allowed him 
to attend.” The poet remained the adviser of his prince, but 
was relieved from the more onerous duties of office. The 
direction of the Mines, and of all Scientific and Artistic In¬ 
stitutions, he retained ; among them that of the Theatre. 

It was generally found that he had grown colder in his 
manners since his Italian journey. Indeed, the process of 
crystallisation had rapidly advanced; and beyond this effect 
of development, which would have taken place had he never 
left Weimar, there was the further addition of his feeling 
himself at a different standing-point from those around him. 
The less they understood him, the more he drew within 
himself. Those who understood him, Moritz, Meyer, the 
duke, and Herder, found no cause of complaint 

During the first few weeks he was of course constantly 
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at court Thus the So/-Courier Such tells us that the day 
after his arrival he dined at court. This was the 19th June. 
Again on the soth, aand, asth, ayth, aSth, a9th, 30th. In 
July, on the ist, and, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, nth, rath, 14th, 
15th, i6th, 17th, 18th, i9tb, aoth, and aist, and so on almost 
uninterruptedly till September. His official release made the 
bond of friendship stronger. Besides, every one was naturally 
anxious to hear about his travels, and he was delighted to talk 
of them. 

But if Weimar complained of the change, to which it soon 
grew accustomed, there was one who had deeper cause of 
complaint, and whose nature was not strong enough to bear 
it—the Frau von Stein. Absence had cooled the ardour of 
his passion. In Rome, to the negative influence of absence, 
was added the positive influence of a new love. He had 
returned to Weimar, still grateful to her for the happiness she 
had given him, still feeling for her the affection which no 
conduct of hers could destroy, and which warmed his heart 
towards her to the last; but he returned also with little of 
the passion she had for ten years inspired; he returned with 
a full conviction that he had outlived it. Nor did her presence 
serve to rekindle the smouldering embers. Charlotte von Stein 
was now five-and-forty. It is easy to imagine how much he 
must have been struck with the change in her. Had he never 
left her side, this change would have approached with gradual 
steps, stealthily escaping observation; but the many months’ 
absence removed a veil from his eyes. She was five-and-forty 
to him, as to others. In this perilous position she adopted 
the very worst course. She found him changed, and told him 
so, in a way which made him feel more sharply the change 
in her. She thought him cold, and her resource was—re¬ 
proaches. The resource was more feminine than felicitous. 
Instead of sympathising with him in his sorrow at leaving 
Italy, she felt the regret as an offence; and perhaps it was; 
but a truer, nobler nature would surely have known how to 
merge its own pain in sympiathy with the pain of one beloved. 
He regretted Italy; she was not a compensation to him ; she 
saw this, and her self-love suffered. The coquette who had 
so long held him captive, now saw the captive freed from her 
chains. It was a trying moment. But even in the worst 
aspect of the position, there was that which a worthy nature 
would have regarded as no small consolation: she might 
still be his dearest friend; and the friendship of such a man 
L 
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was worth more than the love of another. But this was not 
to be. 

Before the final rupture, he went with her to Rudolstadt, 
and there for the first time spoke with Schiller, who thus 
writes to Korner, 12th September, 1788: “At last I can tell 
you about Goethe, and satisfy your curiosity. The first sight 
of him was by no means what 1 had been led to expect. He 
is of middle stature, holds himself stiffly and walks stiffly; his 
countenance is not open, but his eye very full of expression, 
lively, and one hangs with delight on his glances. With much 
seriousness his mien has nevertheless much goodness and 
benevolence. He is brown complexioned, and seemed to me 
older in appearance than his years. His voice is very agree¬ 
able, his narrations are flowing, animated, and full of spirit; 
one listens with pleasure; and when he is in good humour, as 
was the case this time, he talks willingly and with great interest. 
We soon made acquaintance, and without the slightest effort; 
the circle, indeed, was too large, and every one too jealous oi 
him, for me to speak much with him alone, or on any but 
general topics. . . . On the whole, I must say that my great 
idea of him is not lessened by this personal acquaintance ; but 
1 doubt whether we shall ever become intimate. Much that 
to me is now of great interest, he has already lived through ; 
he is, less in years than in experience and self-culture, so far 
beyond me that we can never meet on the way; and his whole 
being is originally different from mine, his world is not my 
world, our conceptions are radically different. Time will 
show.” 

Could he have looked into Goethe’s soul he would have seen 
there was a wider gulf between them than he imagined. In 
scarcely any other instance was so great a friendship ever 
formed between men who at first seemed more opposed 
to each other. At this moment Goethe was peculiarly ill- 
disposed towards any friendship with Schiller, for he saw in 
him the powerful writer who had corrupted and misled the 
nation. He has told us how pained he was on his return 
from Italy to find Germany jubilant over Heinse’s Arding/ullo, 
and Schiller's Robbers, and biesco. He h.ad pushed far from 
him, and for ever, the whole Sturm und Drang creed ; he had 
outgrown that tendency, and learned to hate his own works 
which sprang from it; in Italy he had taken a new direction, 
hoping to make the nation follow him in this higher region, 
as it had followed him before. But while he advanced, the 
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nation stood still ; he “ passed it like a ship at sea." Instead 
of following him, the public followed his most extravagant 
imitators. He hoped to enchant men with the calm ideal 
beauty of an Jfhigenia, and the sunny heroism of an Hgmont; 
and found every one enraptured with Ardingktllo and Karl 
Moor. His publisher had to complain that the new edition 
of his works, on which so much time and pains had been 
bestowed, went off veiy slowly, while the highly-spiced works 
of his rivals were bought by thousands. 

Schuler macht acb dcr Scbwarnier gemig. und rUhret die Menje 
Went! der vemOnflige Mann eintclnc l.iebcndc lahlt. 

WunderthftUge Bilder sind meist nnr schlechte Gemftldc, 

VVerke des Gcists und der Kunst siml fUr den I^obel nn.hl da,* 

In this frame of mind it is natural that he should keep aloof 
from Schiller, and withstand the various efforts made to bring 
about an intimacy. “To be much with Goethe," Schiller 
writes in the February following, “ would make me unhappy; 
with his nearest friends he has no moments of overflowing- 
ness; I believe, indeed, he is an egoist, in an unusual degree. 
He has the talent of conquering men, and of binding them by 
small as well as great attentions; but he always knows how to 
hold himself free. He makes his existence benevolently felt, 
but only like a god, without giving himself: this seems to me 
8 consequent and well-planned conduct, which is calculated to 
ensure the highest enjoyment of self-love. . . . Thereby is he 
hateful to me, although I love his genius from my heart, and 
think greatly of him. ... It is quite a peculiar mixture of 
love and hatred he has awakened in me, a feeling akin to 
that which Brutus and Cassius must have had for Catsar. I 
could kill his spirit, and then love him again from my heart.” 
These sentences read very strangely now we know how 
Schiller came to love and reverence the man whom he here so 
profoundly misunderstands, and whom he judges thus from 
the surface. But they are interesting sentences in many re¬ 
spects ; in none more so than in showing that if he, on nearer 
acquaintance, came to love the noble nature of his great rival, 
it is a proof that he had seen how superficial had been his first 
judgment. Let the reader who has been led to think harshly 
of Goethe, from one cause or another, take this into consideni- 

1 Dreamert make scholars enough, they flatter the weakoeas dl ibouatods. 

While the intelbgent man counts his disciplet by tens. 

Poor indeed are the pictures famous for miracle'working: 

Art in its loftiest forms ne'er can be pneed by the mob. 
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tion, and ask himself whether he too, on better knowledge, 
might not alter his opinion. 

“ With Goethe,”so runs another letter, “I will not compare 
myself, when he puts forth his whole strength. He has far 
more genius than I have, and greater wealth of knowledge, a 
more accurate sensuous perception (tint sichtre Sinnlichktit), 
and to all these he adds an artistic taste, cultivated and 
sharpened by knowledge of all works of Art.” But with this 
acknowledgment of superiority there was coupled an unpleasant 
feeling of tnvy at Goethe’s happier lot, a feeling which his own 
unhappy position renders very explicable. “ I will let you see 
into my heart,” he writes to Korner. “ Onct far all, this man, 
this Goethe, stands in my way, and recalls to me so often that 
fate has dealt hardly with me. How lightly is his genius borne 
by his fate; and how must / even to this moment struggle ! ” 

Fate had indeed treated them very differently. Through¬ 
out Schiller’s correspondence we are pained by the sight of 
sordid cares, and anxious struggles for existence. He is in 
bad health, in difficult circumstances. We see him forced to 
make literature a trade; and it is a bad one. We see him 
anxious to do hack-work, and translations, for a few dollars, 
quite cheered by the prospect of getting such work; nay, glad 
to farm it out to other writers, who will do it for less than he 
receives. We see him animated with high aspirations, and 
depressed by cares. He too is struggling through the rebel¬ 
lious epoch of youth, but has not yet attained the clearness of 
manhood; and no external aids come to help him through the 
struggle. Goethe, on the contrary, never knew such cares. 
All his life he had been shielded from the depressing influence 
of poverty; and now he has leisure, affluence, renown, social 
position—little from without to make him unhappy. When 
Schiller therefore thought of all this, he must have felt that 
fate had been a ni^rd stepmother to him, as she had been a 
lavish mother to his rival. 

Yet Goethe had his sorrows, too, though not of the same 
kind. He bore within him the flame of genius, a flame which 
consumes while it irradiates. His struggles were with him¬ 
self, and not with circumstances. He felt himself a stranger 
in the land. Few understood his language; none understood 
his aims. He withdrew into himself. 

There is one point which must be noticed in this position 
of the two poets, namely, that however great Schiller may be 
now esteemed, and was esteemed by Goethe after awhile, be 
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was not at this moment regarded with anything beyond the 
feeling usually felt for a rising young author. Hts early works 
had indeed a wide popularity; but so had the works of 
Klinger, Maler Muller, Lenz, Kotzebue, and others, who 
never conquered the great critics; and Schiller was to un¬ 
recognised at this time that, on coming to Weimar, he com¬ 
plains, with surprise as much as with offended self-love, that 
Herder seemed to know nothing of him beyond his name, 
not having apparently read one of his works. And Goethe, 
in the official pap)er which he drew up recommending Schiller 
to the Jena professorship, spteaks of him as “ a Herr Friedrich 
Schiller, author of an historical work on the Netherlands.” 
So that not only was Schiller’s tendency antipathetic to all 
Goethe then prized, he was not even in that position which 
commands the respiect of antagonists ; and Goethe considered 
Art too profoundly impiortant in the development of mankind, 
for differences of tendency to be overlooked as unimportant. 


CHAPTER VIll 

CHRISTIANE VULPIUS 

One d.iy early in July, rySS, Goethe, walking in the much¬ 
loved piark, was accosted by a fresh, young, bright-looking girl, 
who, with many reverences, handed him a pielition. He looked 
into the bright eyes of the pietitioner, and then, in a con¬ 
ciliated mood, looked at the petition, which entreated the 
great pioet to exert his influence to procure a post for a young 
author, then living at Jena by the translation of French and 
Italian stories. This young author was Vulpius, whose Rinaldo 
Rinaldini has doubtless made some of my readers shudder 
in their youth. His robber romances were at one time very 
pxjpular ; but his name is now only rescued from oblivion, 
bemuse he was the brother of that Christiane who handed the 
pietition to Goethe, and who thus took the first step on the 
path which led to their marriage. Christiane is on many 
accounts an interesting figure to those who are interested in the 
biography of Goethe; and the love she excited, no less than 
the devotedness with which for eight-and-twenty years she serred 
him, deserve a more tender memory than has befsjlen her. 

Her father was one of those wretched beings whose drunken- 
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ness slowly but surely brings a whole family to want. He 
would sometimes sell the coat off his back for drink. When 
his children grew up, they contrived to get away from him, 
and to support themselves : the son by literature, the daughters 
by making artificial flowers,' woollen work, &c. It is usually 
said that Christiane was utterly uneducated, and the epigram¬ 
matic pen glibly records that “ Goethe married his servant.” 
She never was his servant. Nor was she uneducated. Her 
social position indeed was very humble, as the foregoing indi¬ 
cations suggest; but that she was not uneducated is plainly 
seen in the facts, of which there can be no doubt, namely, 
that for her were written the Roman Elegies, and the Meta¬ 
morphoses of Plants; and that in her company Goethe pursued 
his optical and botanical researches. How much she under¬ 
stood of these researches we cannot know; but it is certain 
that, unless she had shown a lively comprehension, he would 
never have persisted in talking of them to her. Their time, he 
says, was not spent only in caresses, but also in rational talk: 

Wird doch nicbt Immer gfkUsst, es winl vcrnunftig gesprocben. 

This is decisive. Throughout his varied correspondence we 
always see him presenting different subjects to different minds, 
treating of topics in which his correspondents are interested, 
not dragging forward topics which merely interest him; and 
among the wide range of subjects he had mastered, there were 
many upon which he might have conversed with Christiane, in 
preference to science, had she shown any want of comprehen¬ 
sion of scientific phenomena. There is one of the Elegies, the 
eighth, which in six lines gives us a distinct idea of the sort 
of cleverness and the sort of beauty which she possessed , a 
cleverness not of the kind recognised by schoolmasters, be¬ 
cause it does not display itself in aptitude for book-learning ; 
a beauty not of the kind recognised by conventional taste, 
because it wants the conventional regularity of feature. 

Wenn du mir i,agst, du habest .\ls Kind, Geliebte, den Menschen 
Nichl gefallen, iind dich habe die Mutter verschmaht, 

Bis du grosser geworden und still dich entwiclieU ; ich glaub' es; 

Geme denk' ich mir dich als ein besonderes Kind. 

Fehlel Bildung und Farbe, doch auch der BlUthe des Weinstocks, 

Wenn die Beere. gereifl, Menseben und GOtter entiUckt.s 

Surely the poet’s word is to be taken in such a case ? 

1 This detail will give the reader a clue to the poem Dtr nttu Pausw. 

* " When you tell me, dearest, that as a child you were not admired, and ^ 
even your mother scorned you, till you grew up and silently developed your> 
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While, however, rectifying a general error, let me not fall 
into the opposite extreme. Christiane had her charm; but 
she was not a highly gifted woman. She was not a Frau von 
Stein, capable of being the companion and the sharer of his 
highest aspirations. Quick niotherwit, a lively spirit, a loving 
heart, and great aptitude for domestic duties, she undoubtedly 
possessed; she was gay, enjoying, fond of pleasure even to 
excess, and—as may be read in the poems which she inspired 
—was less the mistress of his Mind than of his AlTectiont. 
Her golden-brown locks, laughing eyes, ruddy cheeks, kiss- 
provoking lips, small and gracefully rounded figure, gave her 
“ the appearance of a young Dionysos.” ‘ Her naivety, gaiety 
and enjoying temperament, completely fascinated Goethe, who 
recognised in her one of those free, healthy specimens of 
Nature which education h.ad not distorted with artifice. She 
was like a child of the sensuous Italy he had just quitted with 
so much regret; and there are few poems in any language 
which approach the passionate gratitude of those in which he 
recalls ihe happiness she gave him 

Why did he not marry her at once? Ills dread of marriage 
has already been shown ; and to this abstnact dread there 
must be added the great disparity of station : a disparity so 
great that not only did it make the liaison scandalous, it made 
Christiane herself reject the offer of marriage. Stahr reports 
that persons now living have he.ard her declare that it was hei 
own fault her marriage was so long delayed; and certain it is 
that when—Christmas 1789-she bore him a child (August 
von Goethe, to whom the Duke stood godfather), he took her 
with her mother and sister to live in his house, and always 
regarded the connection as a marriage. But however he may 
have regarded it. Public Opinion has not forgiven this defiance 
of social laws. The world blamed him loudly ; even his ad¬ 
mirers cannot think of the connection without pain. " The 
Nation,” says Schafer, “has never forgiven its greatest poet 
for this rupture with I-aw and Custom; nothing has stood so 
much in the way of a right appreciation of his moral character, 
nothing has created more false judgments on the tendency of 
his writings than his half-marriage.” 

But let us be just. While no one can refrain from deploring 

Klf; I can quite believe it. 1 can readily imagine you as a peculiar child, 
ir the blossoms of the vine are wanting in colour and form, the grapes once 
ripe are the delight of god and men.' 

1 So says Madmoe Scbopcnfaauer, no! a prejudiced witness. 
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th*t Goethe, so eminently needing a pure domestic life, 
should not have found a wife whom he could avow, one who 
would in all senses have been a wife to him, the mistress of 
his house, the companion of his life; on the other hand, no 
one who knows the whole circumstances can refrain from con¬ 
fessing that there was also a bright side to this dark episode. 
Having indicated the dark side, and especially its social effect, 
we have to consider what happiness it brought him at a time 
when he was most lonely, most unhappy. It gave him the 
jojis of paternity, for which his heart yearned. It gave him a 
faithful and devoted affection. It gave him one to look after 
his domestic existence, and it gave him a peace in that exist¬ 
ence which hitherto he had sought in vain. 

OftraaLs hab' ich gdrrt, unci babe mich wieder getunden, 

Aber glUcklicber me; ntm ist die&s Mddchen mem GlUck I 
1st aucb di'ses ein Irrthum. so school mich, ibr klUgeren Gdtter, 

Und benebmt mir ihn erst drUben am kalten Gestadi 

There is a letter still extant (unpublished) written ten years 
after their first acquaintance, in which, like a passionate lover, 
he regrets not having taken something of hers on his journey 
—even her slipper—that he might feel less lonely 1 ’ To have 
excited such love, Christiane must have been a very different 
woman from that which it is the fashion in Germany to describe 
her as being. In conclusion, let it be added that his Mother 
not only expressed herself perfectly satisfied with his choice, 
received Christiane as a daughter, and wrote affectionately 
to her, but refused to listen to the officious meddlers who 
tried to convince her of the scandal which the connection 
occasioned. 

The Jitman Elegies are doubly interesting : first, as expres¬ 
sions of his feelings; secondly, as perhaps the most perfect 
poems of the kind in all literature. In them we see how the 
journey to Italy had saturated his mind with the spirit of 
ancient Art Yet while reproducing the past with matchless 
felicity, he is, at the same time, thoroughly original. Nowhere 
in Greek or Roman literature do I remember this union of 

1 " OAen ha've I erred, and alwa^ found the path again, but never found 
myself happier: now in this maiaen lies ray happiness I If this, too, is an 
error, O spate me the knowledge, ye godts, and let me only discover it beyond 
the 

* My accompUsbed German translator here adds some passages from 
Goethe's c^respondence with Herder, whlds indicate tbe fervour of ibe 
pasaioQ Christiane excited and sustained. 
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gT«at thoughts, giving grandeur to the verse, with individual 
passion, giving it intenshy. They are not simply elegies— 
out-pourings of individual feelings—they are Koman elegies, 
and mirror a world. In modem poems all classical recollec¬ 
tions and allusions are for the most part frigid and laboured, 
springing from study; not the spontaneous forms of poetic 
expression. In these Roman Elegies the classic world lives 
again; indeed at times one can almost say he is more antique 
than the ancients.* The thirteenth elegy. Amor der Sehalk, 
for example, is in Anacreon’s manner, but far above anything 
we have of Anacreon. Antique also is the direct unmisgiving 
sensuousness of the poet, and his unperplexed earnestness of 
passion, an earnestness which does not absorb the other 
activities of his nature, but allies itself with them. Thus 
in the fifth elegy there is a picture of the most vivid sen¬ 
suousness, aiding, not thwarting, the poetical activity. What 
a poem, what a world of emotion and thought these lines 
suggest: 

Ucberfttllt si« der Schlaf. Iirg' tch und denke niir viel. 

Oftmais hab* icb auch wbon in ibren Arman gadicbiet, 

Und des Hexameters Maas leise mil fingemder Hand 

Ihr auf dem RUcken ger.ililt. Sie atbmet m lieblichem Schluinnier. 

Und es durchglUbet inr Haiich mir bis ms Tiefste die Brust, 

This picture of the poet murmuring verses while his beloved 
sleeps softly by his side; warmed by her breath, yet with 
fingering hand marking the rhythm of verse: is typical of the 
whole story of Goethe’s love. Passion fed, it never stifled the 
flame of his genius. He enjoyed; but in the brief pauses of 
enjoyment the presence of high aims was felt. 

The blending of individual passion with classic forms, 
making the past live again in the feeling of the present, may be 
illustrated by the following example: 

Lass dich. Gehebte. nicbt reu’n, dass du mir so schne)t dich ergcbco I 
Glaub' es, icb denke nicht freeb, denke mebt niedng: von dir. 

Vtelfach wirken die Rfeile des Amor. cini» riiien 
Und Yom schleichecden Gift kranket auf Jabre das Here. 

Aber machtig befiedert, mit firiacb geschliffener sebarfe, 

Dnngen die andem ins Mark, ribiden beben<!e das Hlut. 

/« dir htroiuhtn Z^it, da GStt4r und Gbttxnnen lubitn, 

B^gUrd* dtm BlUk^folgU Ginuts der Beptr. 

Glwbst du, «s babe sicb lange die G6liin der Liebe besonnen, 

Als in IdftLcben Hain dost thr Anebisea gebel ? 


> SchJqmel happily smyi of ttusra, ** they enneb Roman poetry with Oermao 
pottns." ChmraJuirisHhm und JCrUxMen, it. p. 199. 
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Hdtti Luna gttdumi, sthdntn Schld/er tu 

O, s* Kdtt' ihngachwind, ntidtnd^ Auroragranckt^ 

Many of the finest passages are as antique in their directness 
of expression as in other qualities. He said justly to Ecker- 
mann, that Metre is a peculiar veil which clothes the nakedness 
of expression, and makes that admissible which in prose would 
be offensive, and which even in another lighter kind of Metre 
would be offensive. In the Don Juan stanza he says the 
material of the Roman Elegies would be indelicate. On the 
question how far a poet is justified in disregarding the con¬ 
ventional proprieties of his age in the portrayal of feeling, let 
Schiller be heard: “ The laws of propriety are foreign to 
innocent nature; only the experience of corruption has given 
origin to them. But as soon as that corruption has taken 
place, and natural innocence has vanished from manners, the 
laws of propriety are sacred, and moral feeling will not offend 
them. They have the same validity in an artificial world as 
the laws of nature have in a world of innocence. But the very 
thing which constitutes the poet, is that he banishes from him¬ 
self everything which reminds him of an artificial world, that 
he may restore nature in her primitive simplicity. And if he 
has done this, he is thereby absolved from all laws by which a 
perverted heart seeks security against itself. He is pure, he is 
innocent, and whatever is permitted to innocent nature is per¬ 
mitted also to him. If thou who readest and hearest him art 
no longer innocent, and if thou canst not even momentarily 
become so by his purifying presence, it is thy misfortune and 
not his; thou forsakest him, he did not sing for thee." 

Had Goethe written nothing but the Roman Elegies^ he 
would hold a first place among German poets. These elegies 
are, moreover, scarcely less interesting in their biographical 


1 In Mr. Theodora Martin’s roluroe of privately printed poems and tr&ns* 
lations, the passage in the text is thus rendered:— 

Blush not. my love, at the thought, thou yieldest so soon to my passioo. 
Trust me, I think it no shame—think it no vileness in thee i 
Shafts from the quiver of Amor have manifold consequence. Some scratch, 
And the heart sickens for years with the insidious bane: 

Others drawn borne to the head, fuU plumed, and cruelly pointed, 

Pierce to the marrow, and straight kindle the blood into flame. 

In the faeroical age, when goddess and god were the lovers, 

Scarce did they look but they long'd, lonpng they rush'd to enloy. 

Think'st thou Love's goddess hung back, wl^ deep in the forest of Ida, 
She, with a thrill of ddight, first her Anebises beheld? 

Coyly had Luna dela)^^ to foodie the beautiful sleeper, 

Sooo had Aurora in spite waken'd the boy from hts dream. 
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(ignificance. They speak plainly of the effect of Italy upon 
his mind. They speak eloquently of his love for Christiane. 
There are other tributes to her charms, and to the happiness 
she gave him; but were there no other tributes, these would 
suffice to show the injustice of the opinion which the malicious 
tongues of Weimar have thrown into currency respecting her; 
opinions, indeed, which received some countenance from her 
subsequent life, when she had lost youth and beauty, and when 
the faults of her nature had acquired painful prominence. It 
is Goethe’s misfortune with posterity that he is mostly present 
to our minds as the calm old man, seldom as the glorious 
youth. The majority of busts, portraits, and biographic details, 
are of the late period of his career. In like manner, it is the 
misfortune of his wife that testimonies about her come mostly 
from those who only saw her when the grace and charm of 
youth had given place to a coarse and corpulent age. But the 
biographer’s task is to ascertain by diligent inquiry what is the 
truth at the various epochs of a career, not limiting himself 
to one epoch ; and as I have taken great pains to represent 
the young Goethe, so also have I tried to rescue the young 
Christiane from the falsifications of gossip, and the misrepre¬ 
sentations derived from judging her youth by her old age. 

It has already been intimated that Weimar was loud in dis¬ 
approbation of this new liaison; although it had uttered no 
word against the liaison with the Frau von Stein. The great 
offence seems to have been his choosing one beneath him in 
rank. A chorus of indignation rose. It produced the final 
rupture between him and the Frau von Stein. Here is a letter 
wherein he answers her reproaches: “ If you could but listen 
to me, I would gladly tell you, that although your reproaches 
pain me at tlie moment, they leave no trace of anger in my 
heart against you. Moreover, I can set them right. If you 
have much to bear from me, it is but just that I should also 
bear with you. It is much better that we should come to a 
friendly understanding, than strive constantly to come to un¬ 
animity, and when that striving fails, separate again. It is 
impossible to clear myself with you, because, on every reckon¬ 
ing, I must remain your debtor. But if we consider how much 
we have all to bear from each other, we shall still, dearest, 
forgive one another. Farewell, and love—me. On the first 
opportunity you shall hear more about the pretty secrets.” 

The pretty secrets here alluded to are probably about Chris¬ 
tiane. The letter produced a reply, which called from him the 
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following: “ Thanks for thy letter, although it has troubled me 
in more ways than one. I delayed answering it, because it is 
difficult in such cases to be sincere, and not give pain. . . , 
What I left behind in Italy I will not now repeat; you have 
already repulsed my confidence on that subject in a manner 
sufficiently unfriendly. When I first returned, you were, un¬ 
happily, in a peculiar mood, and I honestly confess the way in 
which you received me was excessively painful. I saw Herder 
and the duchess depart for Italy; they urgently offered me a 
place in their carriage, but I stayed behind for the sake of that 
friend for whom 1 had returned; and this, too, was at a 
moment when I was incessantly and sarcastically told that I 
might as well have remained in Italy,—that I had no sympathy, 
and so on. And all this before there was a hint of the liaison 
which now seems to offend you so much. And what is this 
liaison ? Who is beggared by it ? Who makes any claims on 
the feelings I give the poor creature ? Who, on the hours 1 
pass in her society? Ask Fritz, ask the Herders, ask any one 
who knows me intimately, whether I am less sympathetic, less 
active, or less friendly than before ? Whether I do not rather 
now, for the first time, rightly belong to them and to society ? 
And it must be by a miracle indeed if I should have forgotten 
the best, the deepest relation of all, that, namely, to thee. 
How vividly I have felt my disposition to be the same, when¬ 
ever it has happened that we have talked on some interesting 
subject! But I freely confess that the manner in which you 
have treated me hitherto is not to be endured. When I was 
inclined to talk, you shut my lips; when I was communicative 
about Italy, you complained of my indifference ; when I was 
active for my friends, you reproached me with coldness and 
neglect of you. You criticised every look, blamed every move¬ 
ment, and constantly made me feel ill at ease. How then can 
openness and confidence continue, while you repulse me with 
predetermined ill humour ? I would add more, did I not fear 
that in your present mood it might irritate you more than it 
would tend to reconcile us. Unhappily you have long despised 
my advice with reference to coffee, and have adopted a regimen 
eminently injurious to your health. As if it were not already 
difficult jnough to conquer certain moral impressions, you 
strengthen your hypochondria by physical aids,the evil influence 
of which you have long acknowledged, and out of love to me 
had for some time relinquished, to the obvious improvement 
of your health. May the present journey do you good! I 
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do not quite relinquish the hope that you will again learn to 
know me. Farewell. Frit* is happy, and visits me constantly." 

Over this letter she wrote Oil! It was a terrible letter to 
receive, and she doubtless was indignant at what she con¬ 
ceived to be its injustice. She had been “ misunderstood.” 
People always are misunderstood in such cases. They are 
blameless, but their conduct is misrepresented. They are 
conscious of having felt precisely the reverse of what is 
attributed to them; and they wonder that they are not 
known better. 

Shifting our position, and reading the letter less from the 
Frau von Stein’s point of view, than from the point of view 
of bystanders, we read in it the amplest justification of the 
writer. We see how intensely unamiable must have been 
her manner of receiving him. Her subsequent conduct but 
too well confirms this impression. She showed herself worse 
than unamiable. The final passage of the letter alluding to 
her hypochondria being aggravated by coffee and bad diet, 
reads like an impertinence; but those who know how sedous 
he was in his objections to the use of coffee, and how clearly 
he perceived the influence of physical well-being on mond 
health, will not be surprised at it At any rate, whatever 
accents of harshness may be heard in this letter, there is no 
mistaking the pain in it; and a week after, he writes the 
following; 

“ It IS not easy for me to write a letter with more pain than 
the one I last wrote to thee, which was probably as unpleasant 
for thee to read as for me to write. Meanwhile at least the 
lips have been opened, and I hope that never may we hence¬ 
forth keep them closed against each other. I have had no 
greater happiness than my confidence in thee, which formerly 
was unlimited, and since I have been unable to use it, I have 
become another man, and must in future still more become 
so. I do not complain of my jiresent condition, I have 
managed to make myself at home in it, and hope to keep so, 
although the climate once more affects me, and will sooner 
or later make me unfit for much that is good. But when I 
think of the damp summer and severe winter, and of the 
combination of outward circumstances which makes existence 
here difficult, I know not which way to turn.* I say this as 
much in relation to thee as to myself, and assure thee that it 

< This is a paraphrastic sbfarenation of the rauaafe, arbidi if fisan at la 
Iba orifinal would need kng ecdlatersU esplanatioos. 
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pains me in6nitely to give thee pain under such circumstances. 
I will say nothing in my own excuse. But I would beg thee 
to help me so that the relation which thou objectest to may 
not become still more objectionable, but remain as it is. 
Give me once more thy confidence; see the case from a 
natural p>oint of view, let me speak to thee quietly and reason¬ 
ably about it, and I dare to hope that everything between us 
will once more be pure and friendly. Thou hast seen my 
mother and made her happy; let my return make me happy 
also.” 

He offered friendship in vain; he had wounded the self- 
love of a vain woman; there is a relentless venom in ignoble 
minds, when the self-love is wounded, which poisons friendship 
and destroys all gratitude. It was not enough for the Frau von 
Stein that he had loved her so many years with a rare devotion ; 
it was not enough that he had been more to her child than its 
own father was; it was not enough that now the inevitable 
change had come, he still felt tenderness and affection for 
her, grateful for what she had been to him ; the one fact, that 
he had ceased to love her, expunged the whole past. A 
nature with any nobleness never forgets that once it loved, 
and once was happy in that love; the generous heart is grateful 
in its memories. The heart of the Frau von Stein had no 
memory but for its wounds. She spoke with petty malice of 
the “ low person ” who had usurped her place; rejected 
Goethe's friendship; affected to pity him; and circulated 
gossip about his beloved. They were forced to meet; but 
they met no longer as before. To the last he thought and 
spoke of her tenderly; and I know on unexceptionable 
authority that when there was anything appetising brought 
to table, which he thought would please her, he often said, 
“ Send some of this to the Frau von Stein.” 

There is a letter of hers extant which shows what was the 
state of her feelings after a lapse of twelve years. It may find 
a place here as a conclusive document with which to wind up 
the strange episode of their history. It is addressed to her 
son. Three passages are italicised by way of emphasis, to 
call attention to the spirit animating the writer. 

“ Weiuas, JoHuary lath, iSoi. 

“ I did not know that our former friend Goethe, was still so 
dear to me, that a severe illness, from which he has been 
suffering for nine days, would so deeply affect me. It is a 
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conTulsive cough accompanied with erysipelas; he can lie in 
no bed, and is obliged always to be kept in a standing posture, 
otherwise he would be choked. His neck, as well as his face, 
is swollen and full of internal blisters, his left eye stands out 
like a great nut, and discharges blood and matter; he is often 
delinous, inflammation of the brain was feared, so he was 
bled, and had mustard foot-baths, which made his feet swell, 
and seemed to do him some good; but last iright the con¬ 
vulsive cough returned, I fear from his having been shaved 
yesterday; my letter will tell you either of his being better or 
of his death—I shall not send it before. The Schillers and I 
have already shed many tears over him in the last few days; 
1 deeply regret now that wlun ht wtihal to vistl me on New 
yearns Day, /, alas! because I lay ill with headaehe, excused 
myself, and now I shall perhaps never see him again. 

‘‘ 14//4. Goethe is better, but the twenty-first day must be 
got over; between this and then something else might hapjien 
to him, because the inflammation has injured something in his 
head and his diaphragm. Yesterday he ate with great appetite 
some soup which I h.id sent him; his eye, too, is better, but 
he is very melancholy, and they say he wept for three hours; 
especially he weeps when he sees August, who has in the 
meantime taken refuge with me; I am sorry for the poor boy, 
he was dreadfully distressed, but he is already accustomed to 
drink away his troubles; he lately in a club belonging to his 
mothers class, drank seventeen glasses of champagne, and I 
h.ad the greatest difficulty in keeping him from wine when he 
was with me. 

“ i^th. Goethe sent to me to-day, thanked me for my 
sympathy, and hoped he should soon be better; the doctors 
consider him out of danger, but his recovery will take a long 
time yet.” 

Who could believe that this was written by one passionately 
loved for ten years, and written of one who was thought to be 
dying? Even here her hatred to Christiane cannot restrain 
itself. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THB POET AS A MAN OF SCIENCE 

To the immense variety of his studies in Art and Science must 
now be added a fragmentary acquaintance with the philosophy 
of Kant. He had neither the patience nor the delight in 
metaphysical abstractions requisite to enable him to master 
the Critique of Pure Reason; but he read here and there in 
it, as he read in Spinoza; and was especially interested in the 
aesthetical portions of the Kritik dcr Urtheilskraft. This was 
a means of bringing him nearer to Schiller, who still felt the 
difference between them to be profound; as we see in what 
he wrote to Kdmer; “ His philosophy draws too much of its 
material from the world of the senses, where I only draw from 
the soul. His mode of presentation is altogether too sensuous 
for me. But his spirit works and seeks m every direction, 
striving to create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes a 
great man.” 

Remarkable indeed is the variety of his strivings. After 
completing Tasso, we find him writing on the Roman Carnival, 
and on Imitation of Nature, and studying with strange ardour 
the mysteries of botany and optics. In poetry it is only 
necessary to name the Roman Elegies, to show what pro¬ 
ductivity in that direction he was capable of; although, in 
truth, his poetical activity was then in subordination to his 
activity in science. He was, socially, in an unpleasant con¬ 
dition ; and, as he subsequently confessed, would never have 
been able to hold out, had it not been for his studies in Art 
and Nature. In all times these were his refuge and con¬ 
solation. 

On Art, the world listened to him attentively. On Science, 
the world would not listen; but turned away in silence, some¬ 
times in derision. In both he was only an amateur. He had 
no executive ability in Painting or Sculpture to give autho¬ 
rity to his opinions, yet his word was listened to with respect, 
often with enthusiasm. ‘ But while artists and the public ad¬ 
mitted that a man of genius might speak with some authority, 

1 Rauch, the sculptor, told me that among the influences of his lill, he 
reckons the enthusiasm which Qoethe's remarks on Art excited in him. Manv 
Others would doubtless say the same. 
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although an amateur, men of science were not willing that 
a man of genius should speak on their topics, until he had 
passed College Examinadoos and received his diploma. The 
veriest blockhead who had received a diploma, considered 
himself entitled to sneer at the poet who “ dabbled in com¬ 
parative anatomy.” Nevertheless that poet made discoveries 
and enunciated laws, the importance of which the professional 
sneerer could not even appreciate, so far did they transcend 
his knowledge. 

Professional men have a right to be suspicious of the 
amateur, for they know how arduous a training is required 
by Science. But while it is just that they should be suspicious, 
it is absurd for them to shut their eyes. When the amateur 
brings forward crudities, which he announces to be discoveries, 
their scorn may be legitimate enough ; but when he happens 
to bring forward a discovery, and they treat it as crudity, their 
scorn laxomes self-stultificatioa If their professional training 
gives them superiority, that superiority should give them 
greater readiness of apprehension. The truth is, however, 
that ordinary professional training gives them nothing of the 
sort. The mass of men, simply because they are a mass of 
men, receive with difficulty every new idea, unless it lies in 
the track of their own knowledge ; and this opposition, which 
every new idea must vanquish, becomes tenfold greater when 
the idea is promulgated from a source not in itself authori¬ 
tative. 

But whence comes this authority? From the respect paid 
to genius and labour. The man of genius who is known to 
have devoted much time to the consideration of any subject 
is justly supposed to be more competent to speak on that 
subject than one who has paid little attention to it. No 
amount of genius, no amount of study, can secure a man 
from his native fallibility ; but, after adequate study, there is 
a presumption in his favour; and it is this presumption which 
constitutes authority. In the case of a poet who claims to 
be heard on a question of science, we naturally assume that 
be has not given the requisite labour; and on such topics 
genius without labour carries no authority. But if his re¬ 
searches show that the labour has been given, we must then 
cease to regard him as a poet, and admit him to the citizen¬ 
ship of science. No one disputes the immense glory of a 
HiJler, or a Redi, on the ground of their being poets. They 
were poets and scientific workers; and so was Goethe. This 
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would perhaps have been more readily acknowledged if he 
had walked in the well-beaten tracks of scientific thought; 
but he opened new tracks, and those who might, perhaps, 
have accepted him as a colleague, were called upon to accept 
him as a guide. Human nature could not stand this. The 
presumption against a poet was added to the presumption 
against novelty; singly each of these would have been an 
obstacle to a ready acceptance; united they were insuperable. 

When Goethe wrote his excellent little treatise on the 
Metamorphoses of Plants} he had to contend against the 
twofold obstacle of resistance to novelty, and his own reputa¬ 
tion. Had an obscure professor published this work, its 
novelty would have sufficed to render it unacceptable; but 
the obscurest name in Germany would have had a prestige 
greater than the name of the great poet. .‘\11 novelty is prima 
facie suspicious ; none but the young welcome it; for is not 
every new discovery a kind of slur on the sagacity of those 
who overlooked it? And can novelty in science, promulgated 
by a poet, be worth the trouble of refutation ? The pro¬ 
fessional authorities decided that it could not. The publisher 
of Goethe’s works, having consulted a botanist, declined to 
undertake the printing of the Metamorphoses of Plants. The 
work was only printed at last because an enterprising book¬ 
seller hoped thereby to gain the publication of the other works. 
When it appeared, the public saw m it a pretty piece of fancy, 
nothing more. Botanists shrugged their shoulders, and re¬ 
gretted the author had not reserved his imagination for his 
poems. No one believed in the theory, not even his attached 
friends. He had to wait many years before seeing it generally 
accepted, and it was then only accepted because great botanists 
had made it acceptable. A considerable authority on this 
matter has told us how long the theory was neglected, and 
how “depuis dix ans (written in 1838) il n’a peut-etre pas et^ 
public un seul livre d’organographie, ou de botanique descrip¬ 
tive, qui ne porte I’empreinte des idees de cet ecrivain 
illustre.” * It was the fact of the theory being announced by 
the author of Werther which mainly retarded its acceptance; 
but the fact also that the theory was leagues in advance of the 
state of science in that day, must not be overlooked. For it 
is curious that the leading idea had been briefly yet explicitly 

1 He has also a on this subject, but it is scarcely more poetical. 

* Auoustk St. Hilaire : ComfUs Rtndus dt Siancm dt t Acad. vti. 437. 
See also his wewk SlorfkahgU voi. i. p. 15 . 
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announced as early as 1759, '’J' Caspar Friedrich Wolff, in his 
now deservedly celebrated Thtoria Generationis, and again, in 
1764, in his Theorit von dtr Gentration} I shall have to 
recur to Wolff; at present it need only be noted that even 
his professional authority and remarkable power could not 
secure the slightest attention from botanists for the morpho¬ 
logical theory—a proof that the age was not ripe for its 
acceptance. 

A few of the eminent botanists began, after the lapse of 
some years, to recognise the discovery. Thus Kiescr declared 
it to be “ certainly the vastest conception which vegetable 
physiology had for a long time known.” Voigt expressed 
his irritation at the blindness of the botanists in refusing to 
accept it. Nees von Esenbeck, one of the greatest names 
in the science, wrote in 1818, "Theophrastus is the creator 
of modern botany. Goethe is its tender father, to whom it 
will raise looks full of love and gratitude, as soon as it grows 
out of its infancy, and acquires the sentiment which it owes 
to him who has raised it to so high a position.” And Sprengel, 
in his History of Botany, frequently mentions the theory. 
In one place he says, “ The Mdamorphoses had a meaning so 
profound, joined to such great simplicity, and was so fertile 
in consequences, that we must not be surprised if it stood in 
need of multiplied commentaries, and if many botanists failed 
to see its importance.” 

It is now, and has been for some years, the custom to 
insert a chapter on Metamorphosis in every work which 
pretends to a high scientific character. 

“ For a half century,” says Goethe in the History of the 
Botanical Studies, “ 1 have been known as a poet in my own 
country and abroad. No one thinks of refusing me that 
talent. But it is not generally known, it has not been taken 
into consideration, that 1 have also occupied myself seriously 
through many years with the physical and physiological 
phenomena of Nature, observing them with the perseverance 
which passion alone can give. Thus when my essay on the 
development of plants, published nearly forty years before, 
fixed the attention of botanists in Switzerland and France, 
there seemed no expression for the astonishment at the fact 
of a poet thus going out of his route to make a discovery so 

> I hare only been able to procure this latter work, which it a more popular 
aod exctirsive expodtioo of ttbe principles mamtained in tbe loaufural 
Dissertatioo of 1759. 
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important It U to combat this false notion that I have 
written the history of my studies, to show that a great part 
of my life has been devoted to Natural History, for which I 
had a passion. It is by no sudden and unexpected inspiration 
of genius, but through long prosecuted studies, I arrived at my 
results. I might doubtless have accepted the honour which 
men wished to pay my sagacity, and in secret rejoiced in it. 
But as it is equsilly pernicious in science to keep exclusively 
to facts, or exclusively to abstract theories, I have deemed it 
my duty to write, for serious men, the detailed history of my 
studies.” 

He was not much hurt at the reception of his work. He 
knew how unwilling men are to accord praise to any one who 
aims at success in different spheres, and found it perfectly 
natural they should be so unwilling ; adding, however, that 
“ an energetic nature feels itself brought into the world for 
Us own development, and not for the approbation of the public." 

VVe shall have occasion to consider his theory of Meta¬ 
morphosis hereafter; at present let us follow the biographical 
path, and note his confession that some of the happiest 
moments of his life were those devoted to his botanical 
studies. “They have acquired an inestimable value in my 
eyes,” he says, “ because to them I owe the most beautiful of 
all the relations which my lucky star shone on. To them I 
owe the friendship of Schiller." 

Side by side with botanical and anatomical studies must be 
placed his optical studies. A more illustrative contrast can 
scarcely be found than is afforded by the history of his efforts 
in these two directions. They throw light upon scientific 
Method, and they throw light on his scientific qualities and 
defects. If we have hitherto followed him with sympathy 
and admiration, we must now be prepared to follow him with 
that feeling of pain which rises at the sight of a great intellect 
struggling in a false direction. His botanical and anatomical 
studies were of that high character which makes one angry at 
their cold reception; his optical studies were of a kind to 
puzxle and to irritate the professional public. 

He has written the history of these studies also. From 
youth upwards hi had been prone to theorise on painting, led 
thereto, as he profoundly remarks, by the very absence of a 
talent for painting. It was not necessary for him to theorise 
on poetry; he lad within him the creative power. It was 
necessary for him to theorise on painting, because he wanted 
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“ by reason and insight to fill up the deficiencet of nature.’ 
In Italy these theories found abundant stimulus. With his 
painter friends he discussod colour and colouring, trying by 
various paradoxes to strike out a truth. The friends were all 
deplorably vague in their notions of colour. The critical 
treatises were equally vague. Nowhere could he find firm 
ground. He began to think of the matter from the opposite 
side—instead of trying to solve the artists’ problem, he strove 
to solve the scientific problem. He asked himself, What is 
colour? Men of science referred him to Newton; but Newton 
gave him little help. Professor Buitner lent him some prisms 
and optical instruments, to try the prescribed experiments. 
He kept the prisms a long while, but made no use of them. 
Buttner wrote to him for his instruments; Goethe neither 
sent them back, nor set to work with them. He delayed from 
day to day, occupied with other things. At last Buttner 
became uneasy, and sent for the prisms, saying they should 
bv‘ lent again at a future period, but that at any rate he must 
have them returned. Forced thus to part with them, yet 
unwilling to send them back without making one effort, he 
told the messenger to wait, and taking up a prism, looked 
through it at the white wall of his room, expecting to see the 
whole wall coloured in various tints, according to the New¬ 
tonian statement. To his astonishment, he saw nothing of 
the kind. He saw that the wall remained as white as before, 
and that only there, where an opaque interfered, could a more 
or less decisive colour be observed; that the window frames 
were most coloured, while the light grey heaven without 
showed no trace of colour. “ It needed very little meditation 
to discover that to produce colour a limit was necessary, and 
instinctively I exclaimed, ' Newton’s theory is false 1 ’ ” 'ITiere 
could be no thought of sending back the prisms at such a 
juncture; so he wrote to Buttner begging for a longer loan, 
and set to work in real earnest. 

This was an unhappy commencement. He began with a 
false conception of Newton’s theory, and thought he was 
overthrowing Newton when, in fact, he was combating his 
own error. The Newtonian theory does not say that a white 
surface seen through a prism appears colourwi, but that it 
appears white, its edges only coloured. The fancied discovery 
of Newton’s error stung him like a gadSy. He multiplied 
experiments, turned the subject incessantly over in his mind, 
and instead of going the simple way to work, and learning the 
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a, b, c, of the science, tried the very longest of all short cuts, 
namely, experiment on insufficient knowledge. He made a 
white disc on a black ground, and this, seen through the 
prism, gave him the spectrum, as in the Newtonian theory; 
but he found that a black disc on a white ground also pro¬ 
duced the same effect. “ ‘ If Light,’ said I to myself, ‘ resolves 
itself into various colours in the first case; then must Darkness 
also resolve itself into various colours in this second case.’" 
And thus he came to the conclusion that Colour is not con¬ 
tained in Light, but is the product of an intermingling of Light 
and Darkness. 

“ Having no experience in such matters, and not knowing 
the direction I ought to take, I addressed myself to a Physicist 
of repute, begging him to verify the results I had arrived at. 
I had already told him my doubts of the Newtonian hypothesis, 
and hoped to see him at once share my conviction. But how 
great was my surprise when he assured me that the phenomenon 
I spoke of was already known, and perfectly explained by the 
Newtonian theory. In vain I protested and combated his 
arguments, he held stolidly to the credo, and told me to repeat 
my experiments in a camera obscura." 

Instead of quieting him, this rebuff only turned him away 
from all Physicists, that is, from all men who had special 
knowledge on the subject, and made him pursue in silence 
his own path. Friends were amused and interested by his 
experiments; their ignorance made them ready adepts. The 
Duchess Luise showed especial interest; and to her he after¬ 
wards dedicated his Farbenlehre. The duke also shared the 
enthusiasm. The Duke of Gotha placed at his disposal a 
magnificent laboratory. Prince August sent him splendid 
prisms from England. Princes and poetasters believed he 
was going to dethrone Newton; men of science only laughed 
at his pretension, and would not pay his theory the honour of 
a refutation. One fact he records as very noticeable, namely, 
that he could count Anatomists, Chemists, Litterateurs, and 
Philosophers, such as Loder, Sommering, Gottling, Wolff, 
Forster, Schelling (and, subsequently, Hegel), among his 
adherents; but not one Physicist —kingegen keinen PhysikerI 
Nor does he, in recording this fact, see that it is destructive 
of his pretensions. 

What claim had Anatomists, Litterateurs, and Philosophers 
to be heard in such a controversy ? Who would listen to a 
mathematician appealing to the testimony of zoologists against 
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the whole body of mathenuiticians past and present ? There 
is this much, however, to be said for Goethe: he had already 
experienced neglect from professional authorities when he dis¬ 
covered the intermaxillary bone, and when, in the Mtlamor- 
fhoses of Plants, he laid before them a real discovery, the 
truth of which he profoundly felt. He was prepared therefore 
for a similar disregard of his claims when he not only produced 
a new theory, but attacked the highest scientific authority. He 
considered that Newtonians looked on him as a natural enemy. 
He thought them steadfastly bent on maintaining established 
prejudice. He thought they were a guild united against all 
innovation by common interest and common ignorance. 
Their opposition never made him pause; their arguments 
never made him swerve. He thought them profoundly in 
error when they imagined optics to be a part of mathe¬ 
matics ; and as he did not understand mathematics, he could 
not appreciate their arguments. 

His Beitrage tur Optik, which appeared in 1791, was a sort 
of feeler thrown out to the great public. The public was 
utterly unsympathising. The ignorant had no interest in 
such matters, and certainly would not address themselves to 
a poet for instruction; the physicists saw that he was wrong. 
“ Everywhere,” he says, ” I found incredulity as to my com¬ 
petence in such a matter; everywhere a sort of repulsion at 
my efforts; and the more learned and well-informed the men 
were, the more decided was their opposition.” 

For years and years he continued his researches with a 
patience worthy of admiration. Opposition moved him not: 
it rather helped to increase his obstinacy. It extorted from 
him expressions of irritability and polemical bad taste, which 
astound us in one elsewhere so calm and tolerant. Perhaps, 
as Kingsley once suggested to me, he had a vague feeling that 
his conclusions were not sound, and felt the jealousy incident 
to imperfect conviction. Where his conviction was perfect, he 
was calm. The neglect of his Metamorphoses—the denial of 
his discovery of the intermaxillary bone—the indifference with 
which his essays on Comparative Anatomy were treated—all 
this he bore with philosophic serenity. But on the FarUnlehrt 
he was always sensitive, and in old age ludicrously so. Ecker- 
mann records a curious conversation, wherein he brings forward 
a fact he has observed, which contradicts the theory of coloun; 
and Goethe not only grows angry, but refuses to admit the 
fact. In this matter of Colour he showed himself morally 
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weak, as well as intellectually weak. “As for what I have 
done as a poet,” said the old man once, " I take no pride in 
it whatever. Excellent poets have lived at the same time 
with myself; more excellent poets have lived before me, and 
will come after me. But that in my century I am the only 
person who knows the truth in the difficult science of colours 
—of that, I say, I am not a little proud.” 

The reader will doubtless be curious to know something of 
this Theory of Colours; and although it must necessarily 
appear greatly to its disadvantage in the brief abstract for 
which alone I can find space, an abstract without the nume¬ 
rous illustrations and experiments which give the theory a 
plausible aspect, yet the kernel of the matter will appear. 

The Newtonian theory is that white light is composed of 
the seven prismatic colours, i.e. rays having different degrees 
of refrangibility. Goethe says it is not composed at all, but is 
the simplest and most homogeneous thing we know.* It is 
absurd to call it composed of colours, for every light which has 
taken a colour is darker than colourless light. Brightness 
cannot therefore be a compound of darkness. There are 
but two pure colours, blue and yellow, both of which have a 
tendency to become red, through violet and orange; there are 
also two mixtures, green and purple. Every other colour is a 
degree of one of these, or is impure. Colours originate in the 
modification of Light by outward circumstances. They are 
not developed out of Light, but by it. For the phenomenon 
of Colour, there is demanded Light and Darkness. Nearest 
the Light appears a colour we name yellow; nearest the 
Darkness, a colour we name blue. Mix these two and you 
have green. 

Starting from the fundamental error of the simplicity of 
Light, Goethe undertakes to explain ail the phenomena of 
Colour, by means of what he calls the Opaques —the media. 
He maintains that on the one hand there is Light, and on the 
other Darkness; if a semi-transparent medium be brought 
between the two, from these contrasts and this medium. 
Colours are developed, contrasted in like manner, but soon 
through a reciprocal relation tending to a point of reunion. 

> " Lm us thank the go^," exclaims Schelling, " that they have emanci¬ 
pated us from the Newtonian spectrum (sfectrum truly 1) of composed light. 
We owe this to the genius to whom our debt is already so large."—&/- 
Hkrifl, fUr speeut. PkiUs. 11. p, 6o. To the same effect Hegel in his 
&nty€lofddu d«r fhilcu Wuttnuh^fUn. 
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The highest degree of light seen through a medium very 
slightly thickened appears yeliow. If the density of the medium 
be increased, or if its volume become greater, the light will 
gradually assume a ytllmv-rtd, which deepens at last to a ruby. 

The highest degree of Darkness seen through a semi¬ 
transparent medium, which is itself illuminated by a light 
striking on it, gives a blue colour; which becomes paler as 
the density of the medium is increased; but on the contrary 
becomes darker and deeper as the medium becomes more 
transparent. In the least degree of dimness short of absolute 
transparency, the deep blut becomes the most beautiful vioUt. 

There are many interesting facts adduced in illustration. 
Thus, smoke appears yellow or red before a light ground, 
blue before a dark ground; the blue colour, at the under 
part of a candle-flame, is also a case of blue seen opposite a 
dark ground. Light transmitted through the air is yellow, 
orange or red, according to the density of the air; Darkness 
transmitted through the air is blue, as is the case of the sky, 
or distant mountains. 

He tells a curious anecdote in illustration of this blueness 
of darkness. A painter had an old portrait of a theologian to 
clean; the wet sponge passing over the black velvet dress, 
suddenly changed it to a light blue plush. Puzzled at this 
truly remarkable phenomenon, and not understanding how 
light blue could be the ground of deep black, he was in 
great grief at the thought of having thus ruined the picture. 
The next morning, to his joy, he found the black velvet had 
resumed its pristine splendour. To satisfy his curiosity, he 
could not refrain from wetting a comer once more, and again 
he saw the blue appear. Goethe was informed of the pheno¬ 
menon, which was once more produced, in his presence. “ I 
explained it," he says, “ by my doctrine of the semi-opaque 
medium. The original painter, in order to give additional 
depth to his black, may have passed some particular varnish 
over it; on being washed, this varnish imbibed some moi.siure, 
and hence became semi-opaque, in consequence of which the 
black beneath immediately appeared blue.” The explanation 
is very ingenious; nor does the Edinburgh reviewer’s answer 
seem to meet the question, when he says; * “As there is no 
gum or resin, or varnish of any kind that possesses the property 
of yielding blue or any other colour by being wetted, we have 


> Rn. Oct. 1840 . p. 117. 
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no doubt the varnish had been worn off, or else the picture 
never had been varnished.” It is not a (question of wetted 
varnish yielding blue, but of wetted varnish furnishing the 
medium through which black appears blue. His own explana¬ 
tion, however, is probably correct. He assumes that there 
was no varnish, and that the particles of bodies which produce 
blackness, on the usual theory, are smaller than those which 
produce blue or any other colour; and if we increase the size 
of the particles which produce blackness by the smallest 
quantity, they yield the blue colour described by Goethe. 
'I’he action of the water swelled them a little, and thus gave 
them the size which fitted them to reflect blue rays. 

The theory loses much of its seductive plausibility when 
thus reduced to its simplest expression. Let us, however, do 
the same for the Newtonian theory, and then estimate their 
comparative value. Newton assumes that white Light is a 
compound; and he proves this assumption by decomposing 
a beam of light into its elements. These elements are rays, 
having different degrees of refrangibility, separable from each 
other by different media. Each ray produces us individual 
colour. Not only will the beam of white Light in passing 
through a prism be separated into its constituent rays, or 
colours, but these rays may be again collected by a large lens, 
and, in being thus brought together, again reappear as white 
Light. There are few theories in science which present a more 
satisfactory union of logic and experiment. 

It cannot be denied that Goethe’s theory is also extremely 
plausible ; and he has supported it with so many accurate ex¬ 
periments and admirable observations, that to this day it has 
not only found ardent advocates, even among men of science, 
though these are few, but has very sorely perplexed many 
Newtonians, who, relying on the mathematical accuracy of 
their own theory, have contemptuously dismissed Goethe’s 
speculation instead of victoriously refuting it His obstinacy 
was excusable, since believing himself to be in the right he 
challenged refutation, and no one picked up his gauntlet 
They declined in contempt; he interpreted it as bigotry. He 
tried to get the French Academy to make a report on his 
work. This honour was withheld: Cuvier disdainfully de¬ 
claring that such a work was not one to occupy an Academy; 
Delarabre answering all solicitations with this phrase: “ Des 
observations, des experiences, et surtout ne commenjons pas 
par attaquer Newton.” As if the Farbenlehre were not founded 
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on observations and experiments! as i/ the glory of Newton 
were to stand inviolate before all things I Goethe might well 
resent such treatment. If he was wrong in his theory, if his 
experiments were incomplete, why were these errors not pointed 
out ? To contradict Newton might offer a presumption against 
the theory; but Newtonians were called upon not to explain 
the contradiction between Goethe and Newton, which was 
vociferously announced, but the contradiction between Goethe 
and Truth, which they contemptuously asserted. 

As this is a branch of science in which I can pretend to no 
competence, and as I have met with no decisive refutation of 
Goethe which can be quoted here, I should consider it suffi¬ 
cient to say that the fact of the vast majority of physicists in 
Europe refusing to pay any attention to the Farbtnlthrt, 
although not in itself more than a presumption against that 
theory, is nevertheless a presumption so very strong as only to 
be set aside by stringently coercive evidence. Looking at the 
FarbenUhre from the im|)artial, if imperfect, point of view of an 
outsider, I should say that not only has (loethe manifestly mis¬ 
understood Newton, but has presented a theory which is based 
on a radical mistake. The mistake is that of treahng Dark¬ 
ness as a positive quality, rather than as a simple negation of 
Light. By means of this Darkness, as a co-operating agent 
with Light, colours are said to arise. Stnpjicd of all the 
ambiguities of language, the theory affirms that Light is itself 
perfectly colourless until mingled with various degrees of 
Nothing—or, in other words, until it suffers various diminu¬ 
tions ; and with each diminution the colours become of a 
deeper hue. This may seem too prejiosterous for belief; yet 
what is Darkness but the negation of Light ? It is true that 
Goethe has in one place named Darkness, in the abstract, a 
pure negation ; but it is not less true that in the construction 
of his theory. Darkness plays the part of a positive; and neces¬ 
sarily so; for if we once conceive it as a simple negative, the 
theory falls to the ground. Light being assumed as colour¬ 
less, no diminution of the colourless can give colours. Unless 
Darkness be positive,—co-operative,—we are left to seek the 
elements of colour in Light; and this is precisely where the 
Newtonian theory finds it. 

It was an old idea that the different confines of shadow 
variously modify light, producing various colours. This Nesrton 
has elaborately refuted (Optics, part it. book L), proving by 
simple experiments that all colours show them^ves indiffer- 
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ently in the confines of shadow; and that when rays which 
differ in refrangibility are separated from one another, and any 
one is considered apart, “ the colour of the light which it 
composes cannot be changed by any refraction or reflection 
whatever, as it ought to be were colours nothing else than 
modifications of light caused by refractions, reflections, and 
shadows." 

It should be emphatically stated that the highest physical 
authorities have borne testimony to the accuracy of Goethe’s 
facts; and as these facts are exceedingly numerous, and often 
highly important, the value of his optical studies must be 
estimated as considerable. He was a man of genius, and he 
laboured with the passionate patience of genius. But in 
awarding our admiration to the man, we may withhold assent 
from his theory. That which has exasperated men of science, 
and caused them to speak slightingly of his labours, is the 
bitterly polemical tone of contempt with which he announced a 
discovery which they could not recognise as true. He was 
aggressive and weak. He vociferated that Newton was in 
error; and a casual glance at his supposed detection of the 
error discovered a fundamental misconception. If we stand 
aloof from these heats of personal conflict, and regard the 
subject with a calmer eye, we shall see that the question 
simply reduces itself to this ; which of the two theories offers 
the fullest and clearest explanation of the facts ? 

Light and Colours are, like Sound and Tones, to be viewed 
as objective phenomena, related to certain external condi¬ 
tions; or as subjective phenomena, related to certain sensations. 
Before asking What is Light or Sound? we must consider 
whether we seek the objective fact, or the subjective sensa¬ 
tion. Every one admits that, apart from a sensitive organism, 
the objective phenomena of Light and Sound exist, although 
not as the Light and Sound known in our sensations. But as 
we can only know them through our sensations, it seems 
eminently philosophical to begin our study with these. And 
this Goethe has done. He first unfolds the laws of physio¬ 
logical colours, i.f., the modifications of the retina; and his 
immense services in this direction have been cordially re¬ 
cognised by Physiologists. Since, however, we can never 
learn thus what are the external conditions of the phenomena, 
we have to seek in objective facts such an explanation as will 
best guide us. The assumption of rays having different degrees 
of rtffrangibility may one day turn out to be erroneous; but it 
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it an assumption which colligates the facts better than any 
other hitherto propounded, and therefore it is accepted. By 
regarding both Sound and Light as produced from waves of 
an elastic medium, acoustic and optic phenomena are re¬ 
ducible to calculation. It is true they thus incur Goethe's 
reproach of ceasing to be concrete objects to the mind, and 
becoming mathematical symbols; but this is the very ambi¬ 
tion of scientific research: a point to which I shall presently 
return. Let us compare the objective and subjective facts. 

If an elastic rod be made to vibrate, the ear perceives 
nothing until the vibrations reach eight in a second, at which 
point the lowest tone becomes audible; if the rapidity of the 
vibrations be now constantly accelerated, tones higher and 
higher in the scale become audible, till the vibrations reach 
J4,ooo in a second, at which point the ear again fails to detect 
any sound. In like m.anner, it is calculated that when vibra¬ 
tions reach 483 billions in a second, Light, or rather the red 
ray, begins to manifest itself to the retina; with increasing 
rapidity of vibration, the colours pass into orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet, till 727 billions are reached, at which point 
no light is perceptible. Here chemical action begins; and 
the rays are called chemical rays; as at the other end of the 
spectrum they are called heat rays. These are objective con¬ 
ditions which have been rigorously ascertained; and most 
important results have been arrived at through them. 

The subjective facts according to Goethe lead to the belief 
that Tones are the product of Sound and Silence, as Colours 
are of Light and Darkness. Sound is made various (in tones) 
by various intermixtures with Silence. Descending from the 
highest audible note there is a gradual retardation of the 
vibrations, caused by the gradual encroachments of Silence, 
until at length Silence predominates and no Sotmd is heard. 
Suppose this hypothesis granted, we shall still have to ask what 
are the conditions of this Silence ? If these are retardations of 
vibration, we may dispense with the hypothetical Silence. By 
similar reasoning we dispense with the hypothetical Darkness. 

The assumption of different rays of unequal refrangibility is 
not only supported by the prismatic decomposition and re¬ 
composition of Light, but also finds confirmation in the law 
of Refraction discovered by Snellius. And the consequence 
drawn from it, namely, that the relation of the sine of in¬ 
cidence, though constant for each colour, varies in the different 
colours of the spectrum, brings the whole question within the 
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domain of mathematical calculation. The phenomena cease 
to be qualitative only, and become quantitative: they are 
measurable, and are measured. On Goethe’s theory, granting 
its truth, the phenomena are not measurable; and whoever 
glances into a modern work on Optics will see that the pre¬ 
cision and extent to which calculation has been carried, are 
in themselves sufficient grounds for assigning the preference to 
the theory which admits such calculation. For as Copernicus 
profoundly says, “ It is by no means necessary that hypotheses 
should be true, nor even seem true; it is enough if they recon¬ 
cile calculation with observations." ‘ 

Goethe’s want of acquaintance with Mathematics and with 
the Methods of Physical Science prevented his understanding 
the defect in his own theory, and the manifest superiority of 
the theory which he attacked. He opposed every mathe¬ 
matical treatment of the subject as mischievous; and Hegel, 
who has shown himself still more opposed to the Methods of 
Science, applauds him on this very point. 

“ I raised the whole school of Mathematicians against me,” 
says Goethe, “and people were greatly amazed that one who 
had no insight into Mathematics could venture to contradict 
Newton. For that Physics could exist independently of Mathe¬ 
matics no one seemed to have the slightest suspicion." Nor has 
that suspicion gained yet any ground with men in the least 
conversant with Physics, however necessary it may sometimes 
have been to protest against too exclusive an employment of 
Mathematics. But the misconception which lies at the bottom 
of Goethe’s polemics was a very natural one to a poet never 
trained in Mathematical or Experimental science, and unaware 
of the peculiar position occupied by Mathematics as the great 
Instrument of research. In his essay, Ueber Mathematik und 
deren Misbrauch^ he compares the philosopher employing such 
an instrument to a man who should invent a machine for 
drawing a cork, an operation which two arms and hands very 
easily eSiect. 

To make his error intelligible, let us suppose a man of 
great intellectual acuteness and energy suddenly to light upon 
the idea that our chemical theories were vitiated by a false 
basis—that the atomic theory was not only an hypothesis, 
but an hypothesis which misrepresented the order of Nature; 
there being, in truth, none of the quantitative relations as are 

> CoPSRNtcus: Dt Rfvoiutionihus OrHum CmUxtiumt 1566. 

* Wtrlm, x\. p. 469. 
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presupposed in that theorj. Imagine the reformer setting to 
work, multipl3ring experiments, inventing explanations, disre¬ 
garding all that the accumulated experience of ages had stored 
up on diis very matter, and above all despising, as useless or 
worse, the very Instrument which rescues Chemistry from 
rough guess-work, and elevates it into the possibility of a 
science—the Instrument known as the Balance. It is pro¬ 
bable that our reformer would make many curious observa¬ 
tions, some of them quite new. It is probable that he would 
in many directions stimulate research. But it is certain that 
he would be hopelessly wrong in his theories, for he would 
necessarily be imperfect in his data. Without the delicate 
control of the Balance, chemical experiment can never become 
quantitative; and without quantitative knowledge there can 
be no chemical science strictly so called, but only quaiitative, 
i.e. approximative knowledge. No amount of observation will 
render observation precise unless it can be measured. No 
force of intellect will supply the place of an Instrument. You 
may watch falling bodies for an eternity, but without Mathe¬ 
matics mere watching will yield no law of gravitation. You 
may mix acids and alkalis together with prodigality, but no 
amount of experiment will yield the secret of their composi¬ 
tion, if you have flung away the Balance. 

Goethe flung away the Balance. Hegel boldly says this 
is Goethe’s merit —das Prisma hcrunterf^ebracht zu kaben. He 
praises the “ pure sense of Nature,” which in the poet rebelled 
against Newton’s “ barbarism of Reflection.” ’I'o the same 
eflect Schelling, who does not hesitate to choose it as the 
very ground for proclaiming Goethe’s superiority over the 
Newtonians, that ‘‘ instead of the artificially confused and 
disfiguring experiments of the Newtonians, he places the 
purest, simplest vferdicts of Nature herself before us; ” he 
adds, “ it is not surprising that the blind and slavish followers 
of Newton should oppose researches which prove that pre¬ 
cisely the very section of Physics, in which up to this time 
they have imagined the most positive, nay, almost geometric 
evidence, to be on their side, is based on a fundamental error.” ‘ 

This point of Method, if properly examined, will help to 
elucidate the whole question of (jocthe’s aptitude for dealing 
with physical science. The native direction of his mind is 
visible in his optical studies as decisively as in his poetry; 


* SCHKLLfNG : Znischn/t/Mr sftkuUUiK PktUt. it. p. 60 . 
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that direction wa* towards the concrete phenomenon, not to¬ 
wards abstractions. He desired to explain the phenomena 
of colour, and in Mathematics these phenomena disappear; 
that is to say, the very thing to be studied is hurried out 
of sight and masked by abstractions. This was utterly re¬ 
pugnant to his mode of conceiving Nature. The marvdlous 
phenomena of polarised light in the hands of Mathematicians 
excited his boundless scorn. “One knows not,” he says, 
“whether a body or a mere ruin lies buried under those 
formulas.” ^ The name of Biot threw him into a rage; and 
he was continually laughing at the Newtonians about their 
Prisms and Spectra, as if Newtonians were pedants who pre¬ 
ferred their dusky rooms to the free breath of heaven. He 
always spoke of observations made in his garden, or with a 
simple prism in the sunlight, as if the natural and simple 
Method were much more certain than the artificial Method 
of Science. In this he betrayed his misapprehension of 
Method. He thought that Nature revealed herself to the 
patient observer— 

Und was sie detnem Gcist nicht offcnbaren ma^, 

Das xwingst du ibr nicht ab mit Hebein und mu Scbratiben. 

“ And what she does not reveal to the Mind will not be ex¬ 
torted from her by Levers and Screws.” Hence his failure; 
hence also his success; for we must not forget that if as a 
contribution to Optics his FarbenUhre be questionable, as a 
contribution to the knowledge of colour demanded by Artists 
it is very valuable. Painters have repeatedly acknowledged 
the advantage they have derived from it; and I remember 
hearing Riedel, at Rome, express the most unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm for it; averring that, as a colourist, he had learned 
more from the FarbenUhre, than from alb the other teachers 
and books he had ever known. To artists and physiologists 
— i.e. to those who are mainly concerned with the phenomena 
of colour as perceptions, and who demand qualitative rather 
than quantitative knowledge—his labours have a high value; 
and even physicists must admit that, however erroneous the 
theory and imperfect the method he has adopted, still the 
immense accumulation and systematisation of facts, and the 
ingenuity with which he explains them, deserve serious respect. 
As Bacon felicitously says, a tortoise on the right path will 
beat a racer on the wrong path; and if it be true that Goethe 

> ll. 473. 
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was on the wrong path, it is not less true that he shows the 
tliews and sinews of a racer. 

It is with other feelings that we contemplate him labouring 
in the organic sciences. There the native tendencies of his 
mind and the acquired tendencies of education better fitted him 
for success. Biology has pieculiar fascinations for the poetical 
mind, and has seduced several poets to become physiologists. 
Mathematics are not required. Concrete observations furnish 
the materials for a keen and comprehensive comparison. 

Let it be distinctly understood, and that not on the testi¬ 
mony of the admiring bi^rapher, but on some of the highest 
scientific testimonies in Europe,* that in the organic sciences 
Goethe holds an eminent place—eminent not because of his 
rank as a poet, but in spite of it. I.et it be understood that in 
these sciences he is not to be treated as a poet, a facile amateur, 
but as a thinker who, having mastered sufficient knowledge to 
render his path secure, gave an impulse to the minds of con¬ 
temporaries and successors, which is not even yet arrested. 

Goethe was a thinker in science, a manipulator of scientific 
ideas. He was not one of those laborious and meritorious 
workers who with microscope and scalpel painfully collect 
the materials from which Science emerges. He worked, too, 
in his way, and everywhere sought in tlie order of Nature for 
verification of the ideas which he had conceived a priori, Uo 
not however mistake him for a metaphysician. He was a 
positive thinker on the a priori Method; a Method vicious 
only when the seeker rests contented with his own assump¬ 
tions, or seeks only a partial hasty confrontation with facts— 
what Bacon calls notiones temere a rebus abstractas ; a Method 
eminently philosophic when it merely goes before the facts, 
anticipating what will be the lardy conclusions of experience. 
The a priori Method is a bright and brilliant instrument. It 
will cut the fingers when clumsily handled. It will cut deep 
into the truth if rightly used; as it was by Kepler and Goethe, 

* In Ibc first edition of this work sescral p-sssages srerc quoted in support 
of the assertion in the text; but one effect of this chapter has been lo render 
such evidence superfluous, Goethe's position in saenoe becoming daily more 
widely recognis^ The following references are therefore all that ne^ now 
given August* St. Hilaire: MarfkolofU Vigetok. i. p. 15. OSCA* 
Schmidt: GoetAi'e yerkaltnus tu dm organiselun WttimtekAfun, p. loi 
JOHANNES’ Mueixek : Vtber fkanlaUtulu Gtsukturickeinunggn, p. 104. 
CuviEt; Hittoirt eke Stitntei Natarelki, Iv. p. 316. IsiDotE, GEorvaoT 
Hilaire: Bssais iU ZoologU gtnirgU, p. 139. Owen : Archgtyft amd 
Homokmu eg tie StukUin, p. 3. HELMHOLTZ: Allggmamt UmskuArtA, 
•twT t®S3- ViECHOW : GcelAg mk Naturforietur. 
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who looked upon nature from the heights, but having seen ot 
fancied they saw something in the plains, at once descended 
to verify the truth of their observation. 

We will glance at his achievements in this field. The in¬ 
termaxillary bone' was long a bone of contention among 
anatomists. Vesalius—one of the grandest and boldest of 
the early pioneers who wrote against Galen, as the philo* 
sophers wrote against Aristotle—declared, and with justice, 
that Galen’s anatomy was not founded on the dissection of 
the human body, but on that of animals. A proof, said he, 
is that "Galen indicates a separate bone connected with the 
maxillary by sutures; a bone which, as every anatomist can 
satisfy himself, exists only in animals.” 'I'he Galenists were 
in arms. They could bring no fact in evidence, but that 
was of very little consequence; if facts were deficient, was 
not hypothesis always ready? Sylvius, for example, boldly 
said that man had formerly an intermaxillary bone. If he has 
it no longer, he ought to have it. It is luxury, it is sensuality 
which has gradually deprived man of this bone.* What has not 
luxury been made to answer for! The dispute was carried 
down through centuries, no one attempting to demonstrate 
anatomically the existence of the bone. Camper actually 
raised this presumed absence of the bone into the one dis¬ 
tinguishing mark separating man from the ape; which is 
doubly unfortunate, for in the first place the bone is not 
absent in man, and secondly, in as far as it can be considered 
absent in man it is equally absent in the chimpanzee, the 
highest of the apes.* Thus was anatomy a treacherous ally in 
this question, although Camper knew not how treacherous. 

This slight historical sketch will serve to show that the 
discovery, if unimportant, was at least far from easy; indeed 
so little did it lie in the track of general knowledge, that it was 
at first received with contemptuous disbelief, even by men so 
eminent as Blumenbach,* and it was forty years gaining general 

I It is the centre bone of the upper jaw—that which contains the tndsor teeth. 

* This same Sylvius it was who replied to Vesalius that Galen was ocit 
vnting when he described man as having seven bones in his sternum (there 
are only ihree): “for,” said he, *'in ancient tiroes the robust chests of 
heroes might very well have had more bones than our degenerate day can 
boast.” It is impossible to decide upon what might have been ; but the 
mummies %re ancient enough, and tbev have no more bones than we. 

* Blumenbach had already noted t^t id some young apes and babooKis 
no trace was discoverable of the bone. 

* See his Com^ratitf* Anaitmji, tnmsiated by Lawrence; and the traas> 
lator's note, p. 6a 
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acceptance, although Loder, Spin, and SOmmering at once 
recognised it. Camper, to whom Goethe sent the manuscript, 
found that it was tris /Ugant, admirabUment bitn ierit, d<st d 
dire d'une main admirable, but thought a better I.atin style 
desirable. Goethe began to despise the pedantry of pro¬ 
fessional men who would deny the testimony of their five 
senses in favour of an old doctrine; and he admirably says, 
" the phrases men are accustomed to repeat incessantly end by 
becoming convictions, and ossi/y the organs ojintelligence!'^ 
The most remarkable point in this discovery is less the dis¬ 
covery than the Method which led to it. The intermaxillary 
bone in animals contains the incisor teeth. Man has incisor 
teeth; and Goethe, fully impressed with the conviction that 
there was Unity in Nature, boldly said, if roan has the teeth in 
common with animals, he must have the bone in common 
with animats. Anatomists, lost in details, and wanting that 
fundamental conception which now underlies all philosophi¬ 
cal anatomy, saw no abstract necessity for such identity of 
composition ; the more so, because evidence seemed wholly 
against it But Goethe was not only guided by the true 
philosophic conception, he was also instinctively led to the 
true Method of demonstration, namely, Comparison of the 
various modifications which this bone underwent in the animal 
senes. This Method has now become the Method ; and we 
require to throw ourselves into the historical position to appre¬ 
ciate its novelty, at the time he employed it. He found on com¬ 
parison that the bone varied with the nutrition of the animal, 
and the size of the teeth. He found, moreover, that in some 
animals the bone was not separated from the jaw; and that in 
children the sutures were traceable. He admitted that seen 
from the front no trace of the sutures was visible, but on the 
interior there were unmistakable traces. Examination of the 
foetal skull has since set the point beyond dispute. I have 

* Since the 6nit edition of this work was published, 1 have come upon a 
piquant illustration of the not ver^ honourable tendency in men to plume 
themselves on the knowledge of a discovery which they had formerly rejected. 
ViCQ d'Aztr : Discoun sur tAnaUmie {(Euvrts, iv, 159), mentioning bii 
discovery of the intermanllary. adds, " J’ai appni de M. Camper, dans son 
dernier voyage 4 Paris, qu* ett os Ita est connv depyu tris http; Umft.** Now 
this same Camper, on recetviog the anoo^ous dissertation m which Ooetbe 
propt^ded the discovery, said, jc dots r6<xamioer tout cela ; but 00 
learning that Goethe was the author, be wrote to Merck that he had ** con¬ 
vinced Dimself that the bone did not exist" (see Virchow : Gottk* tUs A^atur- 
forscMtr. p. 79); yet no sooner does a great anatomist tell him thu the bone 
exists, than be complacently declares '* 1 have known it a long while." 
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seen one where the bone was distinctly separated ; and I 
possess a skull, the ossification of which is far advanced at 
the parietal sutures, yet internally faint traces of the inter¬ 
maxillary are visible.* 

Goethe made his discovery in 1784, and communicated it to 
several anatomists. Loder mentions it in his Compendium in 
1787. 

Respecting Goethe’s claim to the honour of this discovery, I 
have recently discovered a fact which is of great or small 
significance according to the views we hold respecting such 
claims ; namely, whetlier the clear enunciation of an idea, 
though never carried out in detail, suffices to give priority ; or 
whether, in the words of Owen,* “ He becomes the true dis¬ 
coverer who establishes the truth: and the sign of the proof 
is the general acceptance. Whoever, therefore, resumes the 
investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, elicits its 
true demonstration, and discovers and explains the nature of 
the errors which have led to its tacit or declared rejection, 
may calmly and confidently await the acknowledgments of his 
rights in its discovery.” If we hold the former view, we must 
assign the discovery of the intermaxillary in man to Vicq 
d’Azyr; if we hold the latter, to Goethe. In the TraitidAna- 
tomie et dt Physiologic, which the brilliant anatomist published 
in 1786, we not only find him insisting on the then novel idea 
of an uniform plan in the structure of organic beings, accord¬ 
ing to which Nature “ semble op^rer toujours d’apres un module 
primitif et gdn^ral dont elle ne s’^carte qu’k regret et dont on 
rencontre partout des traces;”* but we find this explicit illustra¬ 
tion given among others: “ Peut on s’y refuser enfin (i.e. to 
admit the traces of a general plan) en comparant les os maxil- 
laires antirieurs que j’appelle incisifs dans les quadrupides, 
avec cette pifece osseuse qui souticnt les dents incisives 
supdrieurs dans I’homme, oh elle est s^par^e de I’os maxillaire 
par une petite ffilure trhs remarquable dans les fcetus, i peine 
visible dans les adultes, et dont personne n’avoit connu 
I’usage.” In a subsequent passage of the second Discours 

I These might be considered abnormal cases. But M. J. VSeha has dertsed 
a method of treating the skull with dilute nitric add, which makes the separa¬ 
tion of the phones p^ect. /'ntrM/’r AV/iscn, iSaS, bd. 19, aSa. Virchow: 
Ac, p. 80. 

* OwxH ; HmwUgits ^ t/u SitUICH, p. 76. Comp, also Mau*1GHI: 0 /er» 
Poitiuma, 1697. p. 5. 

* ViCQ D'Axyx : CSuvns, iv. p. ad. The work is there called Discovrs sttr 
I Anatomic. 
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he say: “Toutcs ces dents sont soutenues dans la mSchoire 
ant^rieure par un os que j’ai d^crit sous le nom d’indsif ou 
labial, que quelques-uns appellent intennaxillaire, que Ton It 
d^couvert depuis peu dans les morses, et dont fat reowinir its 
traces dans les os maxitlaires supeneurs du foetus humain ”' 

The reader will remark that this is not simply the announce¬ 
ment of the fact, but is adduced in illustration of the very 
same doctrine which Goethe invoked. The Traitl dAnatomie, 
as we have seen, was published in 1786 ; that is to say, tvro 
years after Goethe had made his discovery ; and Summering, 
in writing to Merck,* says: “ I have expressed my opinion on 
Vicq d’Azyr’s work in the Getting. Gelehrt. Ansetg. It is the 
best we have. But as far as the work has yet gone Goethe is 
not mentioned in it.” From which it may be inferred that 
Somniering supposed Vicq d'Azyr to have been acquainted 
with Goethe's contemporary labours ; but against such a sup¬ 
position we must remember that, if Germany took note of 
what was passing in France, discoveries made in Germany 
travelled with great slowness across the Rhine ; and in illustra¬ 
tion of this slowness we may note that Geoffroy St. liilaire, 
who was several years afterwards nobly working out concep¬ 
tions of Philosophical Anatomy in a spirit so identical with 
that of Goethe, was utterly unconscious of the existence of 
a predecessor, and noticing the monograph of G. Fischer, 
said, " Goethes aurait le premier d^couvert I’interpariital dans 
quelques rongeurs, et se serait content^ d'en faire mention par 
une note manuscrite sur un exeniplaire d’un traiti d'anatomie 
comparde.” * 

But the conclusive point is this ; although the Traili 
d"Anatomic did not appear till 1786, the discovery of the 
intermaxillary was published by Vicq d’Azyr in the Acaddmie 
des Sciences for 1779,^ before Goethe announced 

his discovery to Herder. The question of priority is therefore 
settled. The Frenchman had no need of any acquaintance 
with what the German poet had worked out ; and Merck’s 
astonishment at finding Goethe’s “ so-called discovery accepted 

' Vicq d'Azt* : CEnvm. it. p. ijq. • Brt^t an Mtrck, p. avj. 

* Pktloftypku Anatomiqut, it. p. £5. G€oflroy was a/terwariU very prou 4 to 
have the suffrage of Gatfus; and C^ffroy’l ton bat spolteo mo«t boooufably 
of (he cotnddenoe between the tpeculationt of hu father and the poet, 

^ In the firat edition I stated (hat from a note to Blumenbach’s Cmv 
farattve AnaUtmff {p. 19), tt seems as if Vicq d’Axyr had made this observa* 
lion as early as 17^.*’ The date in tbc test is given by Vicq d'Aiyr bimselC 
CP.wra, iv. 159. 
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by Vicq d’Azyr ” was wholly misplaced ; but can we be equally 
sure that Goethe was altogether ignorant of his predecessor ? 
I think he was. The sudden enthusiasm, the laborious 
investigation, the jubilate of triumph, are evidences that if 
ever his predecessor's discovery had come under his notice 
(which is highly improbable) it was completely forgotten; and 
we may judge how completely Vicq d’Azyr’s announcement 
had been without echo in the scientific world, from the fact 
that the three most illustrious men of the day, Camper, 
Blumenbach, and Sommering, knew nothing of it, and denied 
the existence of the bone Goethe claimed to have discovered. 
Thus, in assigning priority to Vicq d’Azyr, we by no means 
diminish Goethe's merit. He it was who thoroughly worked 
out the discovery; he it was who gave it a fixed and definite 
place in science; he it is who is always named as the dis¬ 
coverer. , 

The only importance of this discovery is the philosophic 
Method which it illustrates; the firm belief it implies that all 
organisms are constructed on an uniform plan, and that Com¬ 
parative Anatomy is only valid because such a plan is trace¬ 
able. In our day it seems an easy conception. We are 
so accustomed to consider all the variations in organic 
structures as modifications of a type, that we can hardly 
realise to ourselves any other conception. That it was by 
no means an obvious idea, nor one easy to apply, may be seen 
in two brilliant applications—the metamorphosis of plants, and 
the vertebral theory of the skull. 

Place a flower in the hands of the cleverest man of your 
acquaintance, providing always he has not read modern works 
of science, and assure him that leaf, calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, 
and stamen, differing as they do in colour and in form, are 
nevertheless all modified leaves; assure him that flower and 
fruit are but modifications of one typical form, which is the 
leaf; and if he has any confidence in your knowledge he may 
accept the statement, but assuredly it will seem to him a most 
incomprehensible paradox. Place him before a human skeleton, 
and, calling his attention to its manifold forms, assure him that 
every bone is either a vertebra, or the appendage to a vertebra, 
and that .the skull is a congeries of vertebrae under various 
modifications; he will, as before, accept your statement, per¬ 
haps ; but he will, as before, think it one of the refinements of 
transcendental speculation to be arrived at only by philo¬ 
sophers. Yet both of these astounding propositions are first 
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principles in Moqjhology; and in the History of Science both 
of these propositions are to be traced to Goethe. Botanists 
and anatomists have, of course, greatly modified the views he 
promulgated, and have substituted views nearer and nearer the 
truth, without yet being quite at one. But he gave the impulse 
to their efforts. 

While botanists and anatomists were occupied in analysis, 
striving to distinguish separate parts, and give them distinct 
names, his poetical and philosophic mind urged him to seek 
the supreme synthesis, and reduce all diversities to a higher 
unity. In his jxiem addressed to Christiane he says: 

Thou, my love, art perplexed with the endless seeming conftinon 
Uf the lurtinani wealth which m the garden is spread , 

Name upon name thou bearest, and in thy dissatishod bearing. 

With a Ijarbanan noise one drivta another along. 

All the forms resemble, yet none is the s.ame as another; 

Thus the whole of the throng [>oints at a deep-hidden law * 

To prove this identity was no easy task. He imagined an 
ideal typical plant {Urpflantt), of which all actual plants were 
the manifold realisations ; and this 1 cannot but agre-e with 
Schleidc-n in considering a conception at once misleading and 
infelicitous. He was happier in the conception of all the 
various organs of the plant .as modifications of one fundamental 
type; this type he names the L<af, Not that we arc to under¬ 
stand the metamorphosis of plants to be analogous to the 
metamorphosis of animals (an error into which I fell in my 
first edition, as Ferdinand Cohn properly points out), nor 
indeed is it such a metamorphosis at all. The pistil and petal 
are not first developed into leaves, and from these leaves 
changed into petal and pistil; as a caterpillar develops into a 
grub, and the grub into a butterfly. This would be meta¬ 
morphosis. Instead of this we must conceive the whole plant 
as a succession of repetitions of the original type variously 
modified; in some of these repetitions the modification has 
been slight, in others considerable. The two typical forms 
are stem and leaf. From the seed there is an ascending and 
a descending axis, formed of a succession of stems: the 
ascending axis is called the aerial stem; the descending axis 
is the root. From both of these stems lateral stems or 
branches are given off; and from these again others. The 
Leaf is the second type: it forms all the other organs by 
various modifications. Widely as a pistil differs from a petal, 

‘ Wbewell'* trsnslatioo; Hitt, Indtutivt Scuntts, iiL jte. 
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and both from an ordinary leaf, they are disclosed as identical 
by the history of their development. 

It is impossible to be even superficially acquainted with 
biological speculations, and not to recognise the immense 
importance of the recognition of a Type. As Helmholtz truly 
observes: “ The labours of botanists and zoologists did little 
more than collect materials, until they learned to dispose them 
in such a series that the laws of dependence and a generalised 
type could be elicited. Here the great mind of our poet found 
a field suited to it; and the time was favourable. Enough 
material had been collected in botany and comparauve 
anatomy for a clear survey to be taken; and although his 
contemporaries alt wandered without a compass, or con¬ 
tented themselves with a dry registration of facts, he was 
able to introduce into science two leading ideas of infinite 
fruitfulness.” 

And here the question presents itself: Is Goethe rightfully 
entitled to the honour universally awarded to him of having 
founded the Morphology of Plants? We must again evoke 
the distinction previously stated (p. 356). No one denies that 
the doctrine was so entirely novel that botanists at first re¬ 
jected it with contempt, and only consented to accept it when 
some eminent botanists had shown it to be true. No one 
denies that Goethe worked it out; if any predecessor had 
conceived the idea, no one had carried the idea into its mani¬ 
fold applications. But he has himself named Linnaeus and 
Wolff as his precursors; and it is of some interest to ascertain 
in what degree these precursors have claim to the honour of 
the discovery. 

It has been remarked by the eminent botanist Ferdinand 
Cohn,' that the great Linn^us mingled with his observation 
much fantastic error, which the poet Goethe was the first to 
eliminate. But Dr. Hooker, white admitting the metaphysical 
and speculative matter which Linnaeus has mixed up with his 
statements, is disposed to value them highly. “The funda¬ 
mental passage is in the Systema Naturce, in the introduction to 
which work the following passage occurs: ‘ Prolepsis (Anticipa¬ 
tion) exhibits the mysteiy of the metamorphosis of plants, by 
which the herb, which is the larva or imperfect condition, is 
changed into the declared fructification: for the plant is 
capable of producing either a leafy herb or a fructification. 

I Gmth* tmd du MtUiwwrfkonn d*r in the Dtuisekts Mustum of 

PftUTZ, iT. Jazu iMa. 
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. . . When a tree produces a Bower, nature anticipates the 
produce of five years where these come out all at once; 
forming of the bud leaves of the next year, irae/s; of those 
of the following year, the ca/yx; of the following, the corolla; 
of the next, the stamina; of the subsequent, the ptstils, filled 
with the granulated marrow of the seed, the terminus of the 
life of a vegetable.’... In the ProUpiis the speculative matter, 
which Linnteus himself carefully distinguishes as such, must be 
separated from the rest, and this may, 1 think, be done in 
most of the sections. He starts with explaining clearly and 
well the origin and position of buds, and their constant pre¬ 
sence, whether developed or not, in the axils of the leaf; 
adding abundance of acute observations and experiments to 
prove his statements. The leaf he declares to be the first 
effort of the plant in spring : he proceeds to show, successively, 
that bracts, calyx, corolla, stamen, .and pistils are each of them 
metamorphosed leaves.”' Dr. Hooker adds, “There is no¬ 
thing in ail this that detracts from the merits of Goethe's 
re-discovery; ” and there can be little doubt that, had not 
Goethe, or another, proved the doctrine, botanists would to 
this day have continued to pass over the passage in Linnxus 
as one of his “ fanciful flights.” 

The aperpt was in Linmeus; a spark awaiting the presence 
of some inflammable imagination ; and when we remember 
how fond Goethe was of Linnaeus, we can hardly suppose that 
this aperfu had not more than once flashed across his mind as 
a gleam of the truth. With regard to Caspar Friedrich Wolff 
the evidence is far from satisfactory. It is certain that Wolff 
in his immortal work on “Generation” had clearly grasped 
the morphological principles, and had left Goethe very little 
to add to them. But it is very uncertain whether Goethe had 
ever read Wolff. Some years after the publication of his work 
he mentions with pride the fact of Wolff having been his “ ad¬ 
mirable precursor,” and says that his attention to the work had 
been drawn by a namesake of the great embryologist. It was 
with no little surprise therefore that I read in Duntzer,’ the 
unhesitating assertion that in 1785 Herder had made Goethe 
a present of WolflTs Theoria Generationis, which contained a 
rough outline of several of Goethe’s favourite ideas. If this 
Statement were correct, Goethe would be under serious 
suspicion; but it is not correct. On referring to the passage 

• WmtwKLi.: Hist, s^Issd. Scitnets, 3rd ed,, iii. 553. 

* GmUu und Karl Assgustt 1861, p. aix 

•m 
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in Herder’s letter to Knebel, which Diintzer pretends is th 
authority for this statement, I find, in the first place, tha 
Herder does not specify the Thtoria Generationis, nor indee( 
can we be sure he refers to C. F. Wolff at all; he merely says 
" Wolf,” which is a common name among German authors 
in the second place he does not say that he has given the bool 
to Goethe, but that he intends doing so when he can get j 
copy ; meanwhile Knebel is not to mention the book to Goethe 
And out of such a sentence as this, Uuntzer has constructed i 
“fact,” which while it gives his pedantry the small delight o 
correcting in a foot note Goethe’s assertion that K. A. Woll 
directed his attention to the Tkeoria Generationis, lays Goethi 
open to the charges of having borrower! his morphology fron 
V'i’olff, of having concealed the fact, and of having pretendec 
never to have seen his predecessor’s work until his attentior 
was directed to it some years afterwards. Against such charge; 
the following arguments may Ire urged. First, there is Goethe’i 
own explicit statement—and his veracity is not lightly to b< 
questioned. Secondly, if the work referred to by Herder wai 
the Theoria Generationis (which is probable, but not certain! 
and if it was given as intended (also probable but not certain) 
we have no evidence that Goethe read it. Thirdly, and con¬ 
clusively, the date of the very letter in which Herder mentions 
his intention is ten years Ar/cr (i 795) than Duntzer would have 
us suppose; and is thus five years after the publication ol 
Goethe’s views (1790).* 

'Vho Metamorphosen was published in 1790. In 1817 Goethe 
says that he had requested his scientific friends to make notes 
of any passages they might meet in earlier writers relative to 
the topic he had treated, because he was convinced that there 
was nothing absolutely new. His friend F. A. Wolff directed 
him to Caspar Friedrich. In expressing his admiration for his 
great predecessor he is proud to acknowledge how much he 
had learned from him during five-and-twenty years. Now 
five-and-twenty years from 1817 brings us back to 179a—that 
is to say, two years after the publication of the Metamorphosen, 
and three years before the letter written by Herder.’ So that 

> See Kukbel; f/aehUss, ti. a68, which is Ihe auihontr cited by DOntier, 
whose inaccuracy is unpardonable in one so uniformly dull, and so merciless 
in ferreting out tne small mAccuraciea of others. 

* It '^ould be added that Knebel's editors place a p.) after the date lyoc 
But we have no reason to suppose they could err by ten years in assigning tbis 
letter its place; DUnUer professes no doubt as to the accuracy of the date; and 
internal evidence, taken with what is said above, renders it highly probable 
that <795 is very hctle removed from the correct date. 
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if we assume the work in question to have been the Theoria 
Gtneratioms, Goethe was perfectly correct in mentioning 
A. F. Wolff, and not Herder, as the friend to whom he was 
first indebted for a knowledge of its existence. 

The tone in which Goethe speaks of Caspar Friedrich Wolff 
is assuredly not that of a man who had any obligations to con¬ 
ceal ; but of a man who recognising a precursor with pleasure, 
speaks of the two theories as two independent modes of con¬ 
ceiving the phenomena, the theory of his precursor being pre¬ 
eminently physiological, while his own was pre-eminently 
morphological. 

With regard both to Linnaeus and Wolff it may be said that 
they anticipated the morphology of plants, but that to Goethe 
belongs the credit of establishing it. We do not take from 
the credit of Columbus by showing that five centuries before 
he discovered the New World, Scandinavian voyagers had 
repeatedly touched on those shores; nor do we diminish the 
value of Goethe’s contribution to Science, by showing that 
before him Wolff had perceived the identity of the various 
organs of the plant. It was not the purpose of the Scandi¬ 
navians to discover the New World. They did not make their 
discovery a possession for mankind. Neither was it WollTs 
purpose to create a new theory in botany. He discovered a 
process of Nature while he was seeking the laws of lipigenesis, 
and he only used his discovery as one of several illustrations. 
Columbus set out with the distinct purpose of discovery, and 
made his discovery a possession for all time. So also Goethe 
set out with the distinct purpose, and Botanists justly declare 
that to his work they owe the idea of plant metamorphosis. 

Goethe's work is very beautiful, and may be read without 
any previous botanical knowledge. It traces the metamor¬ 
phoses of the grain into the leaf, and thence into the flower. 
The morphological part is perfect, except that, as Cohn re¬ 
marks, he has given an exclusive predominance to the leaf, 
and overlooked the not less important stem. It is to be 
regretted that he hampers himself with the following physio¬ 
logical hypothesis: every segment proceeding immediately 
from that which goes before it, receiving its nourishment 
through all the segments which have gone before, must, he 
says, be more perfect, and must send to its leaves and buds a 
more elaborate sap. The result is that the coarser fluids are 
rejected, the finer attracted, and the plant grows more and 
more p^ect till it reaches its point of culmination. 
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This hypothesis of a more elaborated sap, reaching th 
ultimate segments, is in direct contradiction to the hypothesi 
of Wolff, which also declares the flower to be modified leaves 
but how modified?* they are modified because they are im 
perfect. Their development has been arrested. They an 
smaller, have less sap, the sap has lost its chlorophyl, and thi 
colour of the flower is an evidence of imperfection. I canno 
stop to consider WolfTs ingenious arguments by which he en 
deavours to show that flowering and fructification are arrests 
of development. It is enough to indicate the contrast between 
his and Goethe’s views. Both are agreed that inasmuch as a 
differentiation does take place, it must have some cause; but 
the cause is by Wolff said to be deficiency of sap, by Goethe 
elaborated sap. 

Goethe agrees with Wolff as regards the passage of the leaf 
into the flower being dependent on the acceleration or retarda¬ 
tion of the sap. It had been noticed by Linnaeus that a too 
abundant supply of food retards the flowering, and accelerates 
the growth of leaves; whereas a moderate supply, nay, even 
an approach to starvation, accelerates the flowering and dimin¬ 
ishes the number of leaves Wolff attributes this simply to the 
fact that so long as there is abundant nutriment there will be 
abundant growth, and no arrest in the shape of imperfect 
leaves (r.r. flowers); and when nutriment is scanty, the arrest 
soon takes place. But unfortunately for this opinion, and 
indeed for the opinion that flowers are imperfect leaves result¬ 
ing from a want of nutriment, there is a class of plants which 
blossom before they put forth leaves. Goethe’s explanation, 
hypothetical though it be, is better. He says that as long as 
there are any of the grosser fluids to be rejected, the organs of 
the plant are forced to employ themselves in this labour, which 
labour renders flowering impossible; but no sooner do we 
limit the nourishment than, by diminishing this process of 
elaboration, we accelerate the flowering. 

We are here touching on the great haw of antagonism be¬ 
tween Growth and Development which is intimately connected 
with the law of Reproduction—a subject too vast to be even 
indicated in this rapid survey. The student will note, how¬ 
ever, that although Goethe perils his position by the introduc¬ 
tion oLan hypothetical elaboration of fluids, without assigning 
a cause for that elaboration, he nevertheless sees, what many 


^ TktorU von dor Gtnemtion, | 80. tq. 
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fail to see, that Reproduction is only another form of Growth 
—a process of differentiation. " The vital forces of the plant," 
he says, “ manifest themselves in two ways: on the one hand 
vegetation, issuing in the stem and leaves; and on the other 
reproduetion, issuing in flowers and fruits. If we examine 
vegetation closely, we shall see that the plant continuing itself 
from articulation to articulation, from leaf to leaf, and putting 
forth buds, accomplishes a reproduction which differs from that 
ordinarily so-named in being successive —it manifests itself in a 
series of isolated developments instead of manifesting itself 
simultaneously. That force which produces buds has the 
greatest analogy with that which determines simultaneously 
the higher act of prop.agation. We can force the plant to 
produce buds incessantly, or we can accelerate the epoch of 
flowering; the first by abundant nourishment, the second by 
nourishment less abundant. In defining budding as ‘ succes¬ 
sive propagation,' and flou'cring and fructification as ‘ simul¬ 
taneous propagation,’ we designate the mode in which each 
manifests itself. Thus, then, whether the plant buds, flowers, 
or fructifies, it is always by means of the same organs, the form 
and destination of which are changed. The same organ which 
expands into a leaf upon the stem and presents such vaned 
forms, contracts to make the calyx, expands again to make 
the petal, to contmct once more into the sexual organs, and 
expand for the last time into fruit." 

Whatever may be the final decision upon the Metamorphoses 
of Plants, there must ever remain the great and unique glory 
of a poet having created a new branch of science, and by 
means as legitimately scientific as those of any other creation. 
Morphology now counts among its students illustrious names, 
and crowds of workers. And this science we owe to the 
author of Jmust. Nor is this all. He has priority in some of 
the most luminous and comprehensive ideas which are now 
guiding philosophic speculation on the science of life. In the 
historical sketch which Carus prefixes to his Transcendental 
Anatomy, after setting forth the various tentatives men had 
made to discover by means of descriptive anatomy, and occa¬ 
sional comparisons, the true relations of the various parts of 
the body, he says: * “ If we go back as far as possible into the 
history of the labours undertaken with a view to arrive at the 
philosophic conception of the skeleton, we find that the first 


* Anutrmie Ctmfertt, Tol. iii. p. y French traaa 
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idea of a metamo^hosis of the osseous forms,— i.e. that all 
forms are but modifications more or less traceable of one and 
the same Type—belongs to Goethe.” After a quotation of 
Goethe’s words, Cants adds: “ It is difficult to express in 
clearer terms the idea of the Unity which rules over the 
plurality of the skeleton-forms. Its first great application was 
the vertebral theory of the skull.” 

Let me repeat, as a matter of justice, and not to allow the 
high praise bestowed on Goethe’s efforts to mislead the 
reader’s expectation, that the merit is that of a thinker in 
science, not the merit of an industrious discoverer and col¬ 
lector of details. His great effort was to create a Method, to 
establish principles upon which the science could be founded. 
In an admirable little essay on “ Experiment as the mediator 
between the Object and the Subject,” written in 1793, s®® 

how clear were his ideas on Method. ‘‘ Man,” he says, “ re¬ 
gards at first all external objects with reference to himself; 
and rightly so, for his whole fate depends on them, on the 
pleasure or pain which they cause him, on their utility or 
danger to him.” This is the initial stage of all speculation. 
Its Method is the determination of the external order accord¬ 
ing to analogies drawn from within. The culmination of this 
Method is seen in the fundamental axiom of Des Cartes and 
Spinoza: all clear ideas are true. So long as this Method is 
followed. Metaphysics reigns triumphant, and Science is im¬ 
possible. It is displaced by the Objective Method. Goethe 
remarks how much more difficult is the task of discerning 
objects according to this Method, i.e. not as related to us, but 
as related to one another. Our touchstone of pleasure or pain 
is given up. With godlike indifference we become spectators, 
and seek that which is, not that which touches us. Thus the 
real botanist considers less the beauty, or the use of flowers, 
than their laws of growth, and their relation to each other. 
And as the sun shines on them, developing them all impar¬ 
tially, so must the philosopher look on them with calm con¬ 
templative eye, taking the terms of his comparison from the 
circle he contemplates, not. from any figments of his own mind. 
Goethe sets aside all inquiry into final causes,—by Bacon 
justly styled ” barren virgins,”—and seeks to know what is. 

It is worthy of remark that the study of Development is 
quite a modern study. Formerly men were content with the 
full-statured animal, — the perfected art,—the completed 
society. The phases of development and the laws of growth 
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were disregarded, or touched on in a vague uncertain manner. 
A change has come over the spirit of inquiry. “ The history 
of Development,” says Von Baer, *' is the true torchbearer in 
every inquiry into organic bodies." In Geology, in Physiology, 
in History, and in Art, we are now all bent on tracing the 
phases of development. To understand the grown we try to 
follow the groivth. 

As a thinker in science Goethe was truly remarkable, and as 
a worker not contemptible. To prove how f.ir he was in ad¬ 
vance of his age we have only to cite a single passage which, 
in its aphoristic pregnant style, contains the clear announce¬ 
ment of biological laws, which have since been named among 
the glories of Geoflroy St. Hilaire, Von Baer, Milne-Edwards, 
Cuvier, and I-amarck. 

"Every living being is not a unity but a plurality. Even 
when it appears as an individual, it is the reunion of beings 
living and existing in themselves, identical in origin, but which 
may appear identical or similar, different or dissimilar. 

"The more imperftd a being is the more do its individual 
parts resemble each other, and the more do these parts resemble 
the whole. The more perfect the being is the more dissimilar 
are its parts. In the former case the parts are more or less a 
repetition of the whole; in the latter case they are totally 
unlike the whole. 

The more the parts resemble each other, the less subordi¬ 
nation is there of one to the other. Subordination of parts 
indicates high grade of organisation." ’ 

To illustrate by familiar examples. Take a polyp and cut it 
into several pieces; each piece will live and manifest all those 
phenomena of nutrition and sensibility which the whole polyp 
manifested. Turn it inside out like a glove, the internal part 
becomes its skin, the external part becomes its stomach. The 
reason is, that in the simple structure of the polyp, the parts 
resemble each other and resemble the whole. There is no 
individual organ, or apparatus of organs, performing one 
function, such as nutrition, and nothing else. Every function 
is performed by every part; just as in savage societies, every 
man is his own tailor, his own armourer, his own cook, and 
his own policeman. But take an animal higher in the scale, 
and there you find the structure composed of dissimilar parts, 
and each part having a different office. That animal cannot 


I Zur iterfkcbgU. 1807 (written in 1795), Werte. rli*i p. 7. 
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be hewn in pieces and each piece continue to live as before. 
That animal cannot have its skin suddenly turned into a 
stomach. That animal, in the social body, cannot make 
his own clothes or his own musket; the division of labour 
which has accompanied his higher condition has robbed him 
of his universal dexterity. 

The law invoked by Goethe, is now to be met with in every 
philosophic work on zoology. One form of it is known in 
England as Von Baer’s law, viz. that Development proceeds 
from the Like to the Unlike, from the General to the Par¬ 
ticular, from the Homogeneous to the Heterogeneous. I 
have too profound an admiration for Von Baer to wish in any 
way to diminish his splendid claims, but I cannot help re¬ 
marking that when writers attribute to him the merit of having 
discovered this law, they are in direct contradiction with Von 
Baer himself, who not only makes no such claim, but in 
giving the formula adds, “ thi.s law of development has indeed 
never been overlooked.”' His merit is the splendid applica¬ 
tion and demonstration of the law, not the first perception 
of It. 

It IS generally known that the law of “ division of labour in 
the animal organism ” is claimed by Milne-Edwards, the great 
French zoologist, as a discovery of his own. Yet we see how 
clearly it is expressed in Goethe’s formula. And with even 
more clearness do we see expressed Cuvier’s principle of 
classification, viz. the subordination of parts. I do not wish to 
press this point further, nor do I wish that these great men 
should be robbed of any merit in order to glorify Goethe with 
their trophies. The student of history knows how discoveries 
are, properly speaking, made by the Age, and not by men. 
He knows that all discoveries have had their anticipations; 
and that the world justly credits the man who makes the 
discovery available, not the man who simply perceived that it 
was possible. I am not here writing the history of science, 
but the biography of Goethe ; and the purpose of these 
citations is to show that he placed himself at the highest point 
of view possible to his age, and that as a thinker he thought 

1 "Dieses Gesett der Ausbildunf ist wubl me vcrkannt worden.” Zvr 
Bnttoicktlun^*scht<kte. Erster Tbeil. p. 153. Atnon^ others, Wolff has 
clearly stated It. Thtoru von tUr Generation, § 08, p. 163. Seealso MecKBL, 
TratU tfAnatomie ComfarU. French trans., 1. 297. Buffon also says: 
*' Un corps organise dont toutes les parties seraient semblables i lui-m^mecst 
la plus simple car ce n'e»t que la r^i^tiiion de la m8me forme." Nut. Xat, 
1749. 47. 
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the thoughts which the greatest men have subsequently made 
popular. 

Observe, moreover, that Goethe’s anticipation i» not of 
that slight and fallacious order which, like so many other 
anticipations, rests upon a vague or incidental phrase. He 
did not simply attain an aperps of the truth. He mastered 
the law, and his mastery of that law sprang from his mastery 
of the whole series of conceptions in which it finds its place. 
Thus in his “ Introduction to Comparative An.atomy," written 
in 1795, he pointed out the essentially sterile nature of the 
comparisons then made, not only in respect of comparing 
animals with men and with each other, not only in the abuse 
of final causes, but also in taking man as the standard, instead 
of commencing with the simplest organisms and rising gradu¬ 
ally upwards. One year after this, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
ignorant of what was passing in the study at Weimar, and in 
the Museum at Jena, published his Dissertation sur Us Makis, 
wherein he began his renovation of the science. He, too, like 
Goethe, was bent on the creation of a Type according to 
which all organised structures could be explained. This con¬ 
ception of a Type (allgemeines Bild), according to which the 
whole animal kingdom may be said to be constructed, was 
a truly scientific conception, and has borne noble fruit. It 
must not, however, be confounded with a Platonic Idea. It 
was no metaphysical entity, it was simply a scientific artifice. 
Goethe expressly says that we are not for an instant to believe 
in the existence of this 'I'ype as an objective reality, although it 
is the generalised expression of that which really exists. This 
caution has not been sufficiently present to the minds of 
several speculators; and the idea of a Type has engendered 
not a few extravagances. Nevertheless, the net result of these 
speculations has been good. 

One of the most intere.sting applications of the idea of a 
Type is the theory of the vertebral structure of the skull. 
Every cultivated reader knows that transcendental anatomists 
now conceive the skull as composed of three, or more, verte¬ 
brae variously modified; but very few readers have a distinct 
conception of what parts of the skull are separable into verte¬ 
bra:, or what is the amount of resemblance now traceable 
underneath the modifications; and this is the less to be 
wondered at, seeing that even now there is no great unanimity 
among independent investigators. The principles of Morpho¬ 
logy are not always sufficiently attended to. Just as in con- 
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tidering the Metamorphoses of Plants we had to dismiss the 
idea of the pistil or stamen having been modified from a leaf, 
so must we dismiss the idea of a skull having been modified 
from a vertebral column. In both cases we may express the 
morphological identity—the unity of composition—by con¬ 
sidering every organ in the plant as a modification of the 
typical leaf, and every bone in the skeleton as a modification 
of the typical vertebra (or part of a vertebra); but it is as 
inaccurate and misleading to call the skull a vertebral column, 
as it would be to call the brain a spinal cord. Between the 
brain and cord there is a fundamental identity: both are 
masses of ganglionic substance, having (as I have elsewhere 
shown)' identical properties and similar, though not the same, 
functions. But over and above these fundamental resem¬ 
blances there are manifest and important differences. To 
disregard these differences, and fix attention solely on the 
resemblances, is eminently unphilosophical; and we can only 
be justified in saying that the structure of the skull is on the 
same general plan as the structure of the rest of the spinal 
axis, precisely as we say that the structure of the fish exhibits 
the same general plan as the structure of the quadruped. In 
other words, every special vertebra is the individual form of a 
general type. The skull is not, as Oken maintains, a modified 
spinal column.’ To maintain this is to say that the spinal 
vertebra is the typical form from which the cranial vertebrae 
are developed ; whereas, in truth, both are but variations of 
one typical form ; and the idea of Kielmeyer that the spinal 
column is a skull, is quite as accurate as the idea of Oken that 
the skull is a spinal column. Indeed, Kielmeyer’s idea is the 
more admissible of the two; for if we seek our evidence in 
embryology, or in that "permanent embryology" the Animal 
Series, we find the cranial vertebrae are first in order of time : 
in fishes the skull alone presents true osseous development of 
all the segments of the typical bone; and if we go still lower 
in the series, we find—in the Cephalopoda—a rudimentary 
brain, not unlike the lower forms of the brain in fishes, 
enclosed in a rudimentary skull, but without a spinal cord 
or spinal column. We are justified, therefore, in saying that 
the skull cannot be a modification of the spinal column. 

^ RtforU tf British Association forth* Advancement of Scienu, 1859, and 
Physiology of Common Lift, vok ii. 

* ** As the brain is a more rolummouily developed spinal cord, so is the 
brain-case a more voluminous spinal column.'* Okkn ; cued by OwaM» 
Homologies, p. 74. 
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Oken and Spix regard the head as a “ repetition " of the 
trunk; the brain is a repetition of the spinal cord; the mouth 
repeats the intestine and abdomen; the nose repeats the lungs 
and thorax; the jaws the limbs. Unfortunately for this in¬ 
genious scheme, there are vertebrate animals with heads but 
without limbs; and it would therefore be nearer the mark 
to call the limbs modified jaws, than to call jaws modified 
limbs. In presence of such perplexities, we cannot wonder if 
some men have objected to the vertebral theory, that it 
amounts to nothing more than saying a vertebra is a bone. 

The typical vertebra is thus defined by Owen: “One of 
those segments of the endoskeletun which constitutes the axis 
of the body and the protecting c.inals of the nervous and 
vascular trunks.” * A perfect vertebra should therefore con¬ 
tain at least two arches, one to form the protecting walls of a 
nervous centre, the other to form the protecting walls of the 
great blood-vessels. Now if we m.ike a section of the skull, 
we find that this bony box “ consists of a strong central mass 
whence spring an upper arch and a lower arch. The upper 
arch is form^ by the walls of the cavity containing the brain, 
and stands in the same relation to it as does the neural arch 
of a vertebra to the spinal cord with which that brain is con¬ 
tinuous. The lower arch encloses the other viscera of the 
head, in the same way as the ribs embrace those of the thorax. 
And not only is the general analogy between the two manifest, 
but a young skull may readily be separated into a number of 
segments, in each of which it requires but little imagination to 
trace a sort of family likeness to such an expanded vertebra as 
the atlas.’ ’ 

The luminous guide of anatomical research, by Geoffrey St 
Hilaire named “ le principe des connexions,” will thus easily 
lead us to recognise the neural arches of the braiO'Case as 
homologues of the neural arches of the spinal axis, and we 
may ask with Huxley, “ What can be more natural than to 
take another step to conceive the skull as a portion of the 
vertebral column still more altered than the sacrum or coccyx, 
whose vertebrae are modified in correspondence with the 
expansion of the anterior end of the nervous centre and the 
ne^s of the cephalic end of the bodv ? ” This was the 
question which flashed upon the poet's mind, and which 
indeed is so intimately allied to the morphological doctrines 

I Owen : Htmthgus, p. 8i. 
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he had already found realised in plants, that far from esti¬ 
mating it as a discovery which reflects singular honour 
on his sagacity, I am disposed to think more lightly of it 
than of many a neglected sentence in his little studied essays. 
I say this, not because the idea seems obvious now it has 
been stated, and every one can make the egg stand on end 
after Columbus, but because in Goethe’s attempt to carry his 
idea into anatomical detail, it is universally confessed that 
he was not successful. This is a point to which we shall 
presently return. Meanwhile I may add that, on re-examina- 
tion of this complex subject, I am of opinion that neither 
Goethe nor Oken has been free from a certain indistinctness 
of conception, or has sufficiently kept before him all the 
elements of the problem. A fundamental mistake, already 
touched upon, is in the supposed relation of the skull to 
the spinal axis. Anatomists would scarcely venture to affirm 
that the brain bears the same relation to the cervical enlarge¬ 
ment of the spinal cord, as that enlargement bears to the 
lumbar enlargement of the cord; yet they affirm, explicitly ami 
implicitly, that the brain-case bears the same relation to the 
cervical vertebrae as those vertebrre bear to the lumbar. 
Whereas anatomy very plainly teaches that over and above 
certain fundamental resemblances between the brain and 
spinal cord, resemblances not much greater than between the 
sympathetic ganglia and the brain, there are also manifest and 
important differences, very early exhibited in the course of 
embryological development, and bringing with them corre¬ 
sponding differences in the protecting bones. And in this 
point of view the researches of embryologists, as expounded in 
Huxley’s remarkable Croonian Lecture, seem decisive. I will 
cite here the conclusion to which Huxley is led: “ The fallacy 
involved in the vertebral theory of the skull,” he says, “is like 
that which before Von Baer infested our notions of the re¬ 
lations between fishes and mammals. The mammal was 
imagined to be a modified fish, whereas, in truth, both fish 
and mammal start from a common point, and each follows 
its own road thence. So I conceive what the facts teach us 
is this :—the spinal column and the skull start from the 
same primitive condition—a common central plate with its 
laminae dorsales and ventrales—whence they immediately 
begin to diverge. The spinal column, in all cases, becomes 
segmented into its somatomes; and in the great majority of 
cases distinct centra and intercentra are developed, enclosing 
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the notocord more or less completely. The cnuiium nevet 
becomes segmented into somatonkes; distinct centra and in¬ 
tercentra, like those of the spinal column, and never developed 
in it. Much of the basis cranii lies be)ond the notocord. In 
the process of ossification there is a certain aiulogy between 
the spinal column and the cranium, but the analogy becomes 
weaker as we proceed towards the anterior end of the skull.” 

Although Huxley insists, perhaps, too much upon the 
differtnees, in his impatience at the too great emphasis which 
has been laid on the resemblancts, his criticism seems to me 
conclusive against the vertebral theory as generally understood. 
It is certainly extending the principles of transcendental 
anatomy to a hazardous limit when the brain is regarded as 
a “ repetition ” of any segments of the spinal cord. The dif¬ 
ferences between the two are more than differences of volume 
and shape. In the one the grey matter is inside ; in the 
other it is outside. From the one sensory and motor nerves, 
symmetrically in pairs, are given off to supply the skin and 
muscles; in the other the sensory and motor nerves are 
not only distributed in a very different manner—the optic, 
olfactory, and acoustic having no corresponding motor 
nerves—but they are limited to ganglia at the base and in the 
medulla oblongata : the two most voluminous and important 
parts of the brain (the cerebrum and cerebellum) having na 
nerves wiiatever. In the presence of such wide diversities as 
these, not to mention others, it is surely an abuse of language 
when Oken calls the brain a more voluminously developed 
spinal cord, and deduces thence that the brain-case is only 
a repetition of the spinal column. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey some idea of the 
famous vertebral theory of the skull, I have now to consider 
a somewhat angrily debated question, affecting Goethe’s 
character more than his intellectual pretensions, namely, the 
charge of mendacious vanity brought against him by Oken, 
and, I am sorry to say, very inconsiderately countenanced by 
Professor Owen,' in respect to priority in the discovery. 

Fifteen years after Goethe had passed away from this world, 
and when therefore there was no power of reply, Oken in the 
/sis (1847, '’•'•) made his charge. His statement com¬ 

pletely staggered me, suggesting very painful feelings as to 
Goethe’s conduct. Indeed, the similarity in the stories of 
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both suggests suspicion. Goethe, during one of his rambles 
in the Jewish cemetery near Venice, noticed the skull of a ram, 
which had been cut longitudinally, and on examining it, the 
idea occurred to him that the face was composed of three 
vertebrse: “ the transition from the anterior sphenoid to the 
ethmoid was evident at once.” Now, compare Oken’s story. 
He narrates how in 1802 in a work on the Senses, he had 
represented these organs as repetitions of lower organs, 
although he had not then grasped the idea, which lay so close 
at hand, respecting the skull as a repetition of the spinal 
column. In 1803 he identified the jaws of insects as limbs of 
the head; and in 1806,while rambling in the Harz mountains, 
he picked up the skull of a deer: on examining it, he ex¬ 
claimed, ” That is a vertebral column ! ” Virchow admits that 
the coincidence in the stories is singular, but adds that the 
discovery is just as probable in the one case as in the other; 
all that is proved by the coincidence being that both minds 
were on the verge of the discovery. Goethe by long physiog¬ 
nomical and osteological studies was prepared for the idea; 
and was naturally led from the Metamorphoses of Plants to 
those of Insects; and if Oken reversed this order, passing 
from insects to mammals, he was, nevertheless, many years 
later than Goethe, as dates unequivocally prove. It is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind that the vertebral theory is only 
another application of those morphological doctrines which 
Goethe had developed and applied to plants; and although 
it is quite possible that he might have held these views without 
making the special application to the skull ; yet we know as a 
fact that he at once saw how the morphological laws must 
necessarily apply to animals, since he expressly states this in 
announcing his discovery to Herder.’ -Nay, he shortly after¬ 
wards wrote, “ In Natural History I shall bring you what you 
little expect. I believe myself to be very near the law of 
organisation.” Still it may be objected, this is no proof; it 
only shows that Goethe applied his doctrines to the animal 
organisation, not that he made a special application to the 
skull. Even this doubt, however, has been finally settled by 
the recently published correspondence, which gives us a letter 
from Goethe to Herder’s wife, dated 4th May 1790, from 
Venice. V Through a singular and lucky accident I have been 
enabled to take a step forwards in my explanation of the 
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animal deyelopment {ThierMdung). My servant, in jest, took 
up the fragment of an animal’s skull from the Jewish cemetery, 
pretending to offer it me as a Jew’s skull.” Now when we 
remember that Goethe in after years affirmed that it was in 
1790, and in the Jewish cemetery of Venice, that the idea 
of the vertebral structure of the skull flashed upon him, the 
evidence of this letter is conclusive. 

Oken declares he made his discovery in 1806, and that in 
1807 he wrote his Academic Programme. He was then a 
Privat-Docent in Gottingen, “at a time, therefore, when 
Goethe certainly knew nothing of my existence.” He sent his 
dissertation to Jena, where he had just been appointed pro¬ 
fessor. Of that university Goethe was curator. Oken con¬ 
siders this fact decisive : n.imely, that Goethe would assuredly 
have remonstrated against Oken’s claim to the discovery had 
he not recognised its justice. The fact, however, is by no 
means decisive : we shall see presently that Goethe had his own 
reasons for silence. “ I naturally sent Goethe a copy of my 
programme. This discovery pleased him so much that he 
invited me, at Easter, 1808, to spend a week with him at 
Weimar, which 1 did. As long as the discovery was ridi¬ 
culed by men of science Goethe was silent, but no sooner did 
it attain renown through the works of Meckel, Spix, and 
others, than there grew up a murmur among Goethe’s servile 
admirers that this idea originated with him. About this time 
Bojanus went to Weimar, and hearing of Goethe’s dwcovery, 
half believed it, and sent the rumour to me, which I thought¬ 
lessly printed in the Isis (1818, p. 509); whereupon 1 an¬ 
nounced that I made my discovery in the autumn of 1806.” 
This is equivocal. He did not throw any doubt on Goethe’s 
claim to priority, he only asserted his own originality. “ Now 
that Bojanus had brought the subject forward,” he adds, 
“ Goethe’s vanity was piqued, and he came afterwards, thirteen 
years subsequent to my discovery, and said he had held the 
opinion for thirty years.” 

Why was Goethe silent when Oken first announced his 
discovery ? and why did not Oken make the charge of 
plagiarism during Goethe’s lifetime ? The first question may 
be answered from Goethe’s own works. In a note entitled 
Das Schddtlgeriist aus suhs Wirbelknochtn auferbaut, after 
alluding to his recognition first of three and subsetjuently of 
six vertebrse in the skull, which he spoke of among his friends, 
who set to work to demonstrate it if possible, he says: “ In 
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the year 1807 this theory appeared tumultuously and im¬ 
perfectly before the public, and naturally awakened great 
disputes and some applause. How seriously it was damaged 
by the incomplete and fantastic method of exposition History 
must relate." This criticism of the exposition will be under¬ 
stood by every one who has read Oken, and who knows 
Goethe’s antipathy to metaphysics.' With all his prepossession 
in favour of a Type, he could not patiently have accepted an 
exposition which “ tumultuously ’’ announced that “The whole 
man is but a vertebra.” Accordingly he took no notice of the 
tumultuous metaphysician; and m his Tag und Jahres Hcfit 
he mentions that while he was working out his theory with two 
friends, Riemer and Voigt, they brought him, with some sur¬ 
prise, the news that this idea had just been laid before the 
public in an academic programme, “ a fact,” he adds, “ whuh 
they, being still alive, can testify!’ Why did he not claim 
priority ? “I told my friends to keep quiet, for the idea was 
not properly worked out in the programme; and that it was 
not elaborated from original observations would be plain to 
all scientific men. I was frequently besought to speak plainly 
on the subject; but I was firm in my silence.” 

When I first discussed this question, and knew nothing of 
the decisive evidence which lay unpublished in the letter to 
Herder’s wife, I said that this statement carried complete con¬ 
viction to my mind. It was published many years before 
Oken made his charge, and it accused him in the most explicit 
terms of having prematurely disclosed an idea Goethe was then 
elaborating with the assistance of his friends. Nor was this 
all. It appealed to two honourable and respected men, tlien 
living, as witnesses of the truth. Oken said nothing when 
the question could have been peremptorily settled by calling 
upon Voigt and Riemer. He waited tilt death rendered an 
appeal impossible. He says, indeed, that he made no answer 
to the first passage I have cited, because he was not named 
in it, and he “did not wish to involve himself in a host of 
disagreeables.” But this is no answer to the second passage. 
There he is named as plainly as if the name of Oken were 
printed in full; and not only is he named, but Goethe’s friends 
spieak of Oken’s coming forward with Goethe’s idea as a 
matter which “ surprised ” them. Those to whom this reason- 

I So also Cuvier’s amipath; to this expoeition made him blisd to tbe tnnh 
vhich it contained. 
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ing was not conclusive are now referred to the confirmation it 
receives from the letter to Herder's wife. 

Having vindicated Goethe’s character, and shown that 
biographically we are fully justified in assigning to him the 
honour of having first conceived this theory, it now remains 
to be added that historically the priority of Oken’s claim must 
be admitted. In writing the poet’s biography, it is of some 
importance to show that he was not indebted to Okcn for the 
discovery. In writing the history of science, it would be to 
Oken that priority would be assigned, simply because, accord¬ 
ing to the judicious principles of historical appreciation, 
priority of publication carries off the prize. No man’s claim 
to priority is acknowledged unless he can bring forward the 
evidence of publication; otherwise every discovery might be 
claimed by those who have no right to it. Moreover, Oken 
has another claim; to him undeniably belongs the merit of 
having introduced the idea into the scientific world, accom¬ 
panied with sufficient amount of detail to make it acceptable 
to scientific minds, and to set them to work in verifying the 
idea. On these grounds 1 think it indisputable that the 
vertebral theory must be attributed to Oken, and not to 
Goethe; although it is not less indisputable that Goethe 
did anticipate the discovery by sixteen years, and would have 
earned the right to claim it of History, h.id he made his dis¬ 
covery public, instead of privately di-sciissing it with his friends. 
Virchow thinks otherwise ; he assigns priority to Goethe ; but 
he would, I am sure, admit the generally received principle 
that priority of publication is the test upon which alone History 
can rely. 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy chapter on the scientific 
studies, it must be stated that, for the sake of bringing to¬ 
gether his various efforts into a manageable whole, I have not 
attended strictly to chronology. Nor have I specified the 
various separate essays he has written. They are all to be 
found collected in his works. My main object has been to 
show what were the directions of his mind ; what were his 
achievements and failures in Science; what place Science 
filled in his life, and how false the supposition is that he was 
a mere dabbler. What Buffon says of Pliny may truly bo said 
of Goethe, that he had ceiU Jacilitl dt penser cn grand qui 
multiplU la science; and it is only as a thinker in this great 
department that I claim a high place for him. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CAMPAIGN IN PRANCE 

We now return to the narrative, some points of which have 
been anticipated in the preceding chapter. In 1790 Goethe 
undertook the government of all the Institutions for Science 
and Art, and busied himself with the arrangement of the 
Museums and Botanical Gardens at Jena. In March of the 
same year he went once more to Italy to meet the Duchess 
Amalia and Herder in Venice. There he tried in .Science to 
find refuge from troubled thoughts. Italy on a second visit 
seemed, however, quite another place to him. He began to 
suspect there had been considerable illusion in the charm of 
his first visit. The Venetian Epigrams, if compared with the 
Koman Elegies, will indicate the dilTerence of his mood. The 
yearning regret, the fulness of delight, the newness of wonder 
which give their accents to the Elegies, are replaced by 
sarcasms and the bitterness of disappointment. It is true 
that many of these epigrams were written subsequently, as 
their contents prove, l)ut the mass of them are products of 
the Venetian visit. Something of this dissatisfaction must be 
attributed to his position. He was ill at ease with the world. 
The troubles of the time, and the troubles of his own domestic 
affairs, aggravated the dangers which then threatened his aims 
of self-culture, and increased his difficulty in finding that path 
in Science and Art whereon the culture of the world might be 
pursued. 

In June he returned to Weimar. In July the duke sent 
for him at the Prussian Camp in Silesia, “ where, instead of 
stones and flowers, he would see the field sown with troops.” 
He went unwillingly, but compensated himself by active re¬ 
searches into “stones and flowers,” leaving to the duke and 
others such interest as was to be found in soldiers. He lived 
like a hermit in the camp, and began to write an essay on the 
development of animals, and a comic Ofiera. 

In August they returned. The Duchess Amalia and Herder, 
impatient at “such waste of time over old bones,” plagued 
him into relinquishing osteology, and urged him to complete 
Wilhelm Meister. He did not, however, proceed far with it. 
The creative impulse was p,ist; and to disprove Newton was 
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a more imperious desire. In 1791, which was a year of quiet 
study and domestic happiness for him, the Court Theatre was 
established. He undertook the direction with delight In a 
future chapter we shall follow his efforts to create a national 
stage, and by bringing them before the eye in one continuous 
series, save the tedious repetition of isolated details. In July 
the Duchess Amalia founded her Friday Evenings. Her palace, 
between the hours of five and eight, saw the duke, the 
Duchess Luise, Goethe and his circle, with a few favoured 
friends from the court, assembled to hear some one of the mem¬ 
bers read a composition of his own. No sort of etiquette was 
maintained. Each member, on entering, sat down where he 
pleased. Only for the Reader was a distinct place allotted. 
One night Goethe read them the genealogy of Cagliosiro, 
which he had brought from Italy; another night he gave them 
a lecture on Colours; Herder lectured on Immortality; 
Bertuch on Chinese Colours and English Gardens; Bottiger 
on the Vases of the Ancients; Hufeland on his favourite 
theme of Longevity; and Bode read fragments of his transla¬ 
tion of Montaigne. When the reading was over, they all 
approached a large table in the middle of the room, on which 
lay some engravings or some novelty of interest, and friendly 
discussion began. The absence of etiquette made these 
reunions delightful. 

The mention of Cagliostro in the preceding paragraph 
recalls Goethe’s comedy Dtr Gross Kophta, in which he 
dramatised the story of the Diamond Necklace. It had 
originally been arranged as an opera; Reichardt was to have 
composed the music; and if the reader happens to have 
waded through this dull comedy, he will regret that it was 
not made an opera, or anything else except what it is. One 
is really distressed to find such productions among the writings 
of so great a genius, and exasperated to find critics lavish in 
their praise of a work which their supersubtie ingenuity cannot 
rescue from universal neglect. I will not occupy space with 
an analysis of it. 

And now he was to be tom from his quiet studies to follow 
the fortunes of an unquiet camp. The King of Prussia and 
the Duke of Brunswick at the head of a large army invaded 
France, to restore Louis XVI. to his throne, and save legitimacy 
from the sacrilegious hands of Sansculottism. France, it was 
said, groaned under the tyranny of factions, and yearned for 
deliverance. The emigrants made it clear as day that the 
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allies would be welcomed by the whole nation; and the 
German rulers willingly lent iheir arms to the support of 
legitimacy. Karl August, passionately fond of the army, 
received the command of a Prussian regiment. And Goethe, 
passionately fond of Karl August, followed him into the field. 
But he followed the duke—he had no sympathy with the 
cause. Indeed, he had no strong feeling either way. Legiti¬ 
macy was no passion with him ; still less was Republicanism. 
Without interest in passing politics, profoundly convinced that 
all salvation could only come through inward culture, and 
dreading disturbances mainly because they rendered culture 
impossible, he was emphatically the “ Child of Peace,” and 
could at no period of his life be brought to sympathise with 
great struggles. He disliked the Revolution as he disliked 
the Reformation, because they both thwarted the peaceful 
progress of development: 

Frantthura drringt in diesen verworrenen Taeen wic ehmals 

Lutberthum «$ gethan. ruhige Btldung xutUck. 

That philosophers and patriots should thunder against such 
a doctrine, refute its arguments, and proclaim its dangers, is 
reasonable enough ; but how strangely unreasonable in philo¬ 
sophers and patriots to thunder against Goethe, because he, 
holding this doctrine, wrote and acted in its spirit 1 We do 
not need this example to teach us how men transfer their 
hatred of opinions to the holders of the hated opinions, 
otherwise we might wonder at the insensate howl which has 
been raised against the greatest glory of the German name, 
because he did not share the opinions of the howlers; 
opinions, too, which they for the most part would not have 
held, had they not been instructed by the events which have 
since given approbation to what then seemed madness. 

It was not in Goethe’s nature to be much moved by events, 
to be deeply interested in the passing troubles of external life 
A meditative mind like his naturally sought in the eternal 
principles of Nature the stimulus and the food, which other 
minds sought in passing phenomena of the day. A poet and 
a philosopher is bound to be interested in the great questions 
of poetry and philosophy; but to rail at him for not also 
taking .part in politics, is as irrational as to rail at the prime 
minister because he cares not two pins for Greek Art, and has 
no views on the transmutation of species. It is said, and very 
foolishly said, that Goethe turned from politics to art and 
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science, because politics disturbed him, and because be was 
too selfish to interest himself in the a&irs of others. But this 
accusation is on a par with those ungenerous accusadoas 
which declare heterodoxy to be the shield of profligacy: as 
if doubts proceeded only from dissolute habits. How un¬ 
selfish Goethe was, those best know who know him best; it 
would be well if we could say so much of many who devote 
themselves to patriotic scliemes. Patriotism may be quite as 
selfish as Science or Art, even when it is a devout conviction; 
nor IS it likely to be less selfish when, as so often happens, 
patriotism is only an uneasy paupensm. 

That Goethe sincerely desired the good of mankind, and 
that he laboured for it in his way with a perseverance few have 
equalled, is surely enough to absolve him from the charge of 
selfishness, because his labours did not take the si^ial direc¬ 
tion of politics ? What his opinions were is one thing, another 
thing his conduct. Jean Paul says, “ he was more far-sighted 
than the rest of the world, for in the beginning of the French 
Revolution he despised the patriots as much as he did at the 
end.” I do not detect any feeling so deep as contempt, either 
late or early; but it is certain that while Klojistock and others 
were madly enthusiastic at the opening of this terrible drama, 
they were as madly fanatical against it before its close; whereas 
Goethe seems to have held pretty much the same opinion 
throughout. It has been finely said: “Toute p^riode 
historique a deux faces: I'une asset pauvre, asset ridicule, 
ou asset malheureuse, qui est tournee vers le calendrier du 
temps; I’autre grande, efficace, et s^rieuse, qui regarde celui 
de I'^terniti.” Of no epoch is this more strikingly true than 
of the French Revolution. In it Goethe only saw the tem¬ 
poral aspect; his want of historical philosophy prevented him 
from seeing the eternal aspect. 

There were three principles promulgated by the Repub¬ 
licans, which to him were profound absurdities. The first 
was the doctrine of equality; not simply of equality in the 
eye of the law (that he accepted), but of absolute equality. 
His study of Nature, no less than his study of men, led him, 
as it could not but lead him, to the conviction that each 
Individual is perfect in itself, and in so far equals the highest; 
but that no one Individual is exactly like another. 


Gktcb sei k«iner dcm Andero; docb s)c»cb sei Jeder d«tD Hdchttea, 
Wie su DULcben ? es sei /eder voUeodet m »ich. 
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The second revolutionary principle was the doctrine of govern¬ 
ment by the people. He believed in no such governmental 
power. Even when you kill the king, he says, you do not 
know how to rule in his place. 

Sie gdnnten C&sar'n das Reich nicht, 

Und wussien’s ntcht lu rcgicrcn. 

He pointed to the fate of France “ as a lesson both to 
governors and the governed, but more even for the latter 
than the former. The rulers were destroyed, but who was 
there to protect the Many against the Many? The Mob 
became the Tyrant.” 

Frankreichs traung Geschick, die Grossen niogcn's bc<’.enken . 

Aber bcdcnkcn ftirwahr soUcn cs Kleinc noch mehr. 

Gross® ginwn tu Grunde: doch wer bcschUtxtc die Menge 

Gegen die Menge? Da war Menge der Menge Tyrann 

What wonder then if he felt repulsion to all the “ Apostles of 
Freedom," when on close scrutiny he found they all sought 
nothing but license? 

AIlc Frciheits-Apostel, sic warcn mir immer ruwider 
WillkUr suchte aocb nur Jcdcr am cndc fiir sich. 

The third revolutionary principle was, that political freedom 
is necessary to man. In the early days of authorship he had 
already spoken his conviction that such freedom was by no 
means necessary. In Egmont it reappears; and through life 
we find him insisting on the fact that no man can be free; the 
only freedom necessary is that which enables each to go about 
his business in security, to rear house and children, to move 
unconstrained in his small circle. It does not seem to occur 
to him that even this freedom is impossible without political 
freedom. It does not occur to him that police regulations 
affect the individual, and governmental regulations affect 
the nation.' 

But while he was thus fundamentally opposed to the 
principles of the Revolution, and the government of the 
Many, it is equally clear that he had no sympathy with the 

* This was Dr. Johnson's opinion : •' Sir, I would not give a guinea to live 
under cine forra of government rather than another. It is of no moment to 
the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is 
nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is prevented from passing bis 
life as he pleases ?*'~Boswsll. chap xrvi. Ho one thinks this opinion a 
proof of Jonnson’s heartless ^oism. 
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Royalists; that he absolved neither their policy nor their acts. 
The madness of the Terrorists was to him no excuse for the 
duplicity of the Royalists. “No, you are not right. No, 
you must not deceive the Mob, because the Mob is wild and 
foolish. Wild and foolkh are all Mobs which have been 
duped. Be only upright with them, and you will gradually 
train them to be men." 

bage, thun wir nichl rcctu? Wir mUssen ilcn lonlgru. 

Sicb' nur, wi<i ungt-scbiCiU. sich' nur. wie wild cr Mtb tcigl I— 

Ungeschickt und wild sind all* rclieo Ueirogncn ; 

Seid nur redheh, und so fllhrl ihn mm Mi*nsLhlii.bcn an. 

Nor was all the wild oratory so irrational in his eyes as the 
Royalists proclaimed it " These street orators seem tome 
also mad ; but a madman will speak wisdom in freedom, 
when in slavery wisdom is dumb." 

Mir auch schemcn sic toll; doch redet ein Toller 

Weisc bprtlclic, stenn, ach I Wclshcil im SeUven vcrstuiniiit. 

To Eckermann he said: “A revolution is always the fault of 
the government, never of the people.” 

I might extend these remarks by showing how such political 
principles naturally grew up in the course of his education, 
and how he, in the forty-third year of his .age, was not likely 
to become an apostle of Freedom, or to become deeply 
interested in political disturbances, especially at this period 
when he had completely emerged from the rebellious strivings 
of his youth, and had settled the aims of manhood. But 
enough has been said to show what his position truly was; 
and the reader who will not accept it with that impartiality 
which it claims, will certainly not accept it more readily, 
because he is told its origin and growth. The American 
who despises the Negro because he is black, will not despise 
him less on learning that the blackness is nothing but a 
peculiar modification of the pigment in the skin. 

Goelhe has himself written a diary of the “Campaign in 
France,” ' and if I had any belief in the reader’s following the 
advice, I would advise him to read that work, and save some 
pages of this volume. In well-grounded suspicion that he will 
do nothing of the kind, I select a few details of interest, and 
string them on a thread of narrative. 

1 It has been translaied by Mr. Robert Fane. The eairacu wbKh follow 
ftre from this ironslatiou. 
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The Allies entered France, believing the campaign would be 
a mere promenade. Longwy they were assured would soon 
surrender, and the people receive them with open arms. 
Longwy did surrender; but the people, so far from showing 
any disposition to welcome them, everywhere manifested the 
most determined resistance. The following passage will let 
us pretty clearly into the secret of Goethe’s views. “Thus 
did the Prussians, Austrians, and a portion of the French, 
come to carry on their warlike operations on the French 
soil. By whose power and authority did they this? They 
might have done it in their own name. War had been 
partly declared against them—their league was no secret, 
but another pretext was invented. They took the field in 
the name of Louis XVI.: they exacted nothing, but they 
borrowed compulsorily. Bans had been printed, which the 
commander signed; but whoever had them in his possession 
filled them up at his pleasure, according to circumstances, and 
Louis XVI. was to pay. Perhaps, after the manifesto, nothing 
had so much exasperated the people against the monarchy as 
did this treatment. I was myself present at a scene which 1 
remem bei as a most tragic one. Several shepherds, who had 
succeeded in uniting their flocks, in order to conceal them for 
safety in the forests or other retired places, being seized by 
some active patrols and brought to the army, were at first 
well received and kindly treated. They were asked who 
were the different proprietors: the flocks were separated and 
counted. Anxiety and fear, but still with some hope, fluctuated 
in the countenances of the worthy people. But when this 
mode of proceeding ended in the division of the flocks among 
the regiment and companies, whilst, on the other hand, the 
pieces of paper drawn on Louis XVI. were handed over 
quite civilly to their proprietors, and their woolly favourites 
were slaughtered at their feet by the impatient and hungry 
soldiers, I confess that my eyes and my soul have seldom 
witnessed a more cruel spectacle, and more profound manly 
suffering in all its gradations. The Greek tragedies alone 
have anything so purely, deeply pathetic.” 

Throughout these pages he is seen interesting himself in 
men, in science, in nature,—but not at all in the cause of the 
war. - Soldiers fishing attract him to their side, and he is in 
ecstasies with the optical phenomena observed in the water 
The bombardment of Verdun begins, and he enters a battery 
which is hard at work, but is driven out by the intolerable roar 
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of the cannon; on his way out he meets the Prince Reuss. 
“ We walked up and down behind some vineyard walls, pro¬ 
tected by them from the cannon-balls. After talking about 
sundry political matters by which we only got entangled in a 
labyrinth of hopes and cares, the prince asked me what I was 
occupied with at present, and was much surpriseri when, instead 
of speaking of tragedies and novels, excited by the phenomenon 
of to-day, 1 began to speak wiih great anim.ition of the doctrine 
of colours.” He has been reproicbcd for this " indifference," 
and by men who extol Archimedes for having prosecuted his 
studies during the siege of Syracuse. It was as natural for Goethe 
to have his mind occupied with a curious phenomenon amid 
the roar of cannon, as it was for the soldiers to sing libertine 
songs when marching to dc.ith. The camp too afforded him, 
with its opportunities for patience, some good opportunities 
for observing mankind. He notices the injurious influence of 
war upon the mind: ‘‘Vou are daring and destructive one 
day, and humane and creaiive the next; you accustom your¬ 
self to phrases adapted to excite and keep alive hope in the 
midst of most desperate circumstances; by this means a kind 
of hypocrisy is produced of an unusual character, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from the priestly and courtly kind.” 

After detailing some of the miseries of the campaigning life, 
he says: ” Happy is he whose bosom is filled with a higher 
passion. The colour phenomenon observed at the spring 
never for a moment left me. I thought it over and over again, 
that I might be able to make experiments on it I dictated to 
Vogel a loose sketch of my theory, and drew the figures after¬ 
wards. The.se papers I still possess with all the marks of the 
rainy weather, as witnesses of the faithful study in the dubious 
path I had entered.” Very characteristic of his thirst for 
knowledge is this daring exiiosure of himself: “I had heard 
much of the cannon fever, and 1 wanted to know what kind of 
thing it was. Ennui and a spirit which every kind of danger 
exated to daring, nay, even to rashness, induced me to ride 
up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lune. This was again 
occupied by our people; but it presented the wildest aspect 
The roofs were shot to pieces, the cornshocks scattered about, 
the bodies of men mortally wounded stretched upon them here 
and there,and occasionally a spent cannon-ball fell and rattled 
among the ruins of the tile-roofs. Quite alone, and left to 
myself, 1 rode away on the heights to the left, and could 
pUunly survey the favourable position of the French: they 
N 
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were standing in the form of a semicircle, in the greatast quiet 
and security; Kellermann, on the left wing, being the easiest 
to reach. ... 1 had now arrived quite in the region where the 
balls were playing across me; the sound of them is curious 
enough, as if it were composed of the humming of tops, the 
gurgling of water, and the whistling of birds. They were less 
dangerous by reason of the wetness of the ground; wherever 
one fell it stuck fast. And thus my foolish experimental ride 
was secured against the danger at least of the balls rebounding. 
In these circumstances, I was soon able to remark that some¬ 
thing unusual was taking place within me; I paid close atten¬ 
tion to it, and still the sensation can be described only by 
similitude. It appeared as if you were in some extremely hot 
place, and at the same time quite penetrated by the heat of it, 
so that you feel yourself, as it were, quite one with the element 
in which you are. The eyes lose nothing of their strength or 
clearness; bat it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red 
tint, which makes the situation, as well as the surrounding 
objects, more impressive. I was unable to perceive any 
agitation of the blood, but everything seemed rather to be 
swallowed up in the glow of which I speak. From this, then, 
it is clear in what sense this condition can be called a fever. 
It is remarkable, however, that the horrible uneasy feeling 
arising from it is produced in us solely through the ears. For 
the cannon thunder, the howling, whistling, crashing of the 
bails through the air, is the real cause of these sensations. 
After I had ridden back, and was in perfect security, I 
remarked with surprise that the glow was completely ex¬ 
tinguished, and not the slightest feverish agnation was left 
behind. On the whole, this condition is one of the least 
desirable, as indeed among my dear and noble comrades, I 
found scarcely one who expressed a really passionate desire to 
try it. Thus the day had passed away; the French stood 
immovable, Kellermann having taken also a more advan¬ 
tageous position. Our people were withdrawn out of the fire, 
and it was exactly as if nothing had taken place. The greatest 
consternation was diffused among the army. That very 
morning they had thought of nothing short of spitting the 
whole of the French and devouring them ; nav, I myself had 
been tempted to take part in this dangerous expedition from 
the unbounded confidence I felt in such an army and in the 
Duke of Brunswick; but now every one went about alone, 
nobody looked at his neighbour, or if it did happen, it was to 
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curse or to swear. Just as night was coming on, we had 
accidentally formed ourselves into a circle, in the middle of 
which the usual fire even could not be kindled; most of them 
were silent, some spoke, and in fact tlie power of reflection 
and judgment was awanting to all. At last 1 was called upon 
to say what I thought of it; for 1 had lieen in die habit of 
enlivening and amusing the troop with short sayings. This 
time I said: From this place and from this day forth com¬ 
mences a new era in the world’s history, and you can all say 
that you were present at its birth." 

The night brought rain and wind. They had lain on the 
ground behind a hill which protected them from the cutting 
wind, when it was proposed that they should bury themselves 
in the earth, covered by their cloaks. Holes were dug, and 
even Karl August himself did not refuse this “ premature 
burial." Goethe wrajiped himself in a bhanket and slept 
better than Ulysses. In vain a colonel remonstrated, and 
pointed out to them that the French had a battery on the 
opposite hill with which they could bury the sleepers in real 
earnest. Sleep and warmth for the present were worth more 
than security against [wssible danger. 

The defeat at Valmy, slight as it was, discouraged the 
Prussians, and exhilarated the French. The Prussians, startled 
at the cry of vive la nation! with which the republicans charged 
them, and finding themselves on a foreign territory without 
magazines, stores, or any preparations for a great conflict, 
perceived the mistake they had made, and began to retreat. 
It was doubtless a great relief to Goethe to hear that he had 
not much longer to endure the hardships of campaigning. 
He had no interest in the cause, and he had not gained, by 
closer contact with the leaders, a higher opinion of their 
characters. "Although I had already found among the 
diplomatic corps some genuine and valuable friends, I could 
not refrain, so often as I saw them in the midst of these great 
movements, from making some odd comparisons which forced 
themselves irresistibly upon my mind : they appeared to me as 
so many playhouse directors, who choose the pieces, distribute 
the parts, and move about unseen; whilst the actors, doing 
their best, and well prompted, have to commit the result ot 
their exertions to fortune and the humour of the public." 

He fell in with a collection of pamphlets, and among them 
were the instructions of the Notables. “ The moderation of 
the people’s demands at this time, the modesty with which 
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they were put forward, formed a striking contrast to the 
violence, insolence, and desperation of the present state of 
things. I read these papers with genuine emotion, and took 
copies of some of them.” 

His return was slow. Meanwhile, the arms of the French 
seemed everywhere victorious. Verdun and Longwy were 
once more occupied by the republicans. On the Rhine, Treves 
and Mainz had capitulated to Custine. Goethe says: 

“ In the midst of this misery and confusion, a missing letter 
of my mother’s found me, and reminUetl me, in a strange 
manner, of many peaceful p,ass.iges of my youth, and circum¬ 
stances connected with my family and native town. My uncle, 
the Alderman Textor, had died, whose near relationship had 
excluded me, during his lifetime, from the honourable and 
useful post of a Frankfurt councillor; and now, in accordance 
with an established and laudable custom, they thought immedi¬ 
ately of me, I being pretty far advanced among the F'rankfurt 
graduates. My mother had been commissioned to ask me 
whether I would accept the office of councillor if 1 were 
chosen one of those to be balloted for, and the golden ball 
should fall to me ? Such a question could not, perhaps, have 
arrived at a more singular time than the present; I was taken 
by surprise, and thrown back upon myself; a thousand images 
started up before me, and prevented me from forming any con¬ 
nected conclusion, liut as a sick person or prisoner forgets 
for the moment his pains and troubles whilst listening to some 
tale which is related to him, so was I also carried back to other 
spheres and other times. I found myself in my grandfather's 
garden, where the espaliers, richly laden with nectarines, were 
wont to tempt the grandson’s longing appetite; and only the 
threat of banishment from this paradise, only the hope of 
receiving from the good old grandfather’s own hand the red¬ 
cheeked fruit when ripe, could restrain this longing within 
reasonable bounds till the proiier time at length arrived. Then 
1 saw the venerable old man busied with his roses, and care¬ 
fully protecting his hands from the thorns with the antiquanaii 
gloves, delivered up as tribute by tax-freed cities; like the 
noble Laertes,—all but in his longings and his sorrows. After¬ 
wards I saw him in his mayor’s robes, with gold chain, sitting 
on the throne-seat under the emperor’s portrait; then, last of 
all, alas I in his dotage, for several years in his sick chair; and, 
finally, in his grave 1 On my last journey to Frankfurt, I had 
found my uncle in possession of the house, court, and garden; 
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ai a worthy son of such a father, he attained, like him, the 
highest offices in the government of this free town. Here, in 
this intimate famiiy circle, m this unchanged old well-known 
place, these boyhood recollections were vividly called forth, 
and brought with new emphasis before me. They were united 
also with other youthful f.-elings which I must not conceal. 
What citizen of a free city will deny that he has been ambitious 
of, sooner or later, rising to the dignity of councillor, alderman, 
or burgomaster; and has industriously and carefully striven, to 
the best of his ability, to attain to them, or perhaps other less 
im[K>rLint ollices? For the pleasing thouglit of one day filling 
some post in the government is awakened early in the breast 
of every republican, and is liveliest and proudest in the soul of 
a boy. 1 could not, however, abandon myself long to these 
pleasing dreams of my childhood. But, too soon aroused, I 
surveyed the ominous locality which surrounded me, the melan¬ 
choly circumstances which hemmed me in, and, at the same 
time, the cloudy obscured prospect in the din clion of my native 
town. I saw Mentz in the hands of the French; Frankfurt 
threatened, if not already taken ; the way to it obstructed ; ami 
within those walls, streets, squares, dwellings, the friends of 
my youth, and my rel.itions, .ilre.ady overtaken perhaps by the 
same misfortunes from which I had seen Ixtngwy and Verdun 
so cruelly suffer; who would have dareri to rush headlong into 
the midst of such a state of things? But even in the happiest 
days of that venerable coqtoralion, it would have been impos¬ 
sible for me to agree to this proposal , the reasons for which 
are easily explained. For twelve years 1 had enjoyed singular 
good fortune,—the confidence as well as the indulgence of the 
Duke of Weimar. This highlygifted and cultivated prince 
was pleased to approve of my inadequate services, and gave 
me facilities for developing myself, which would h.ive been 
possible under no other conditions in my native country. My 
gratitude was boundless, as well as my att.ichment to his 
august consort and mother, to his young family, and to a 
country to which I had not been altogether unserviceable. 
And had 1 not to think also of newly-.icquired, highly-culti¬ 
vated friends, and of so many other domesiic enjoyments and 
advantages avhich had sprung from my favourable and settled 
position?" 

A pleasant surprise was in store for him on his return to 
Weimar, in the shape of the house in the Frauenptan, which 
the duke had ordered to be rebuilt during his absence. Tbit 
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house, considered a palace in those days, was a very munificent 
gift. It was not so far advanced in the reconstruction but that 
he could fashion it according to his taste; he arranged the 
splendid staircase, which was too large for the proportions of 
the house, but was a pleasant reminiscence of Italy. 

The passer-by sees, through the windows, the busts of the 
Olympian gods, which stand there as symbols of calmness and 
completeness. On entering the hall, the eye rests upon two 
noble casts, in niches; or rests on the plan of Rome which 
decorates the wall, and on Meyer’s Aurora, which colours the 
ceiling. The group of Ildefonso stands near the door; and on 
the threshold, welcome speaks in the word “salve.” On the 
first floor we enter the Juno room, so called from the colossal 
bust of Juno which consecrates it; on the walls are the Loggie 
of Raphael. To the left of this stands the Reception room ; 
in it IS the harpsichord which furnished many a musical 
evening: Hummel and the young Mendelssohn played on 
it, Catalani and Sontag sang to it. Over the doors were 
Meyer’s mythological cartoons; on the walls a copy of Aldo- 
brandi’s Wedding, with sketches of the great masters, and 
etchings. A large cabinet contained the engravings and gems; 
a side closet the bronze statuettes, lamps and vases. On the 
other side, connected with the Juno room and opposite the 
Reception room, were three small rooms. 7'he first contained 
sketches of Italian masters, and a picture by Angelica Kauf- 
mann. The second and third contained various specimens of 
earthenware, and an apparatus to illustrate the Farbenkhre. 
A prolongation of the Juno room backwards was the Bust 
room, with the busts of Schiller, Herder, Jacobi, Vos, Sterne, 
Byron, &c. To this succeeded, a few steps lower, and opening 
on the trellised staircase leading to the garden, a small room 
in which he was fond of dining with a small party. The garden 
was tastefully laid out. The summer-houses contained his 
natural history collections. 

But the sanctuary of the house is the study, library, and 
bedroom. In the rooms just described the visitor sees the 
tokens of Goethe's position as minister and lover of Art. 
Compared with the Weimar standard of that day, these rooms 
were of palatial magnificence; but compared even with the 
Weimar standard, the rooms into which we now enter are of 
a more than bourgeois simplicity. Passing through an ante¬ 
chamber, where in cupboards stand his mineralogical collec¬ 
tions, we enter the study, a low-roofed narrow room, somewhat 
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daxk, for it is lighted only through two bny windows, and 
furnished with a simplicity quite touching to behold.* In the 
centre stands a plain oval table of unpolished oak. No arm¬ 
chair is to be seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease. A 
plain hard chair has beside it the basket in which he used to 
place his handkerchief. Against the wall, on the right, is a 
long pear-tree table, with book-shelves, on which stand lexicons 
and manuals. Here hangs a pincushion, venerable in dust, 
with the visiting cards, and other trifles, which death has made 
sacred. Here, also, a medallion of Napoleon, with this cir¬ 
cumscription : ‘‘Scilicet immenso superest ex nomine multum." 
On the side wall, again, a bookcase with some works of poets. 
On the wall to the left is a long desk of soft wood, at which 
he was wont to write. On it lie the onginal manuscripts of 
Golt and the Elegta, and a bust of Napoleon, in milk-wliitc 
glass, which m the light shimmers with lilue and flame colour; 
hence prized as an illustration of the Farbenlehre. A sheet of 
paper with notes of contemporary history is fastened near the 
door, and behind this door schematic tables of music and 
geology The same door leads into a bedroom, if licdroom it 
can be called, which no maid-ofall-work in I'.ngland would 
accept without a murmur: it is a closet woth a window. A 
simple bed, an arm-chair by Us side, and a tiny washing-table 
with a small white basin on it, and .1 sponge, is all the furni¬ 
ture. To enter this room with any feeling for the greatness 
and goodness of him who slept here, and who here slept his 
last sleep, brings te-irs into our eyes, and makes the breathing 
deep. 

From the other side of the study we enter the library; which 
should rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough deal 
shelves hold the books, with paper labels on which are written 
“philosophy,” “history,” “poetry,” &c., to indicate the classi¬ 
fication. It was very interesting to look over this collec¬ 
tion, and the English reader will imagine the feelings with 
which I took down a volume of Taylor’s Historic Survey 
of German Poetry, sent by Carlyle, and found, in the piece 
of paper used as a book-mark, a bit of Carlyle’s own hand¬ 
writing. 

Such was Goethe’s House, during the many years of his 
occupation. At the time of which we now write it was of 
course somewhat different. The pleasure of reconstructing it, 


> I describe It as it now suodi, jtist as it was oo tbe day of his deaUx, 
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and the happiness of being once more at home with Christiane 
and his boy, able to pursue his studies in peace, were agreeable 
contrasts with his life in the camp. Meyer had returned from 
Italy, and canse to live with him. Meyer’s historical know¬ 
ledge and true friendship made him wry valuable. Optical 
studies alternated with discussions upon Art. 

In this year, 1793, much was studied, but little produced. 
The comedy of the Burgcrgeneral was written, that of the 
Au/^tregien was commenced, and the Untcrhaltungen der Ausge- 
wandcrten planned. More important was the version of 
Reinecke Fuchs. All these are products of the f rench Revolu¬ 
tion. The liurgergeneral is really an amusing little piece, 
setting forth the absurdity of loud-mouthed patriotism ; but it 
has greatly incensed all those who are angry with Goethe for 
not having espoused the cause of the Revolution. It is, 
admitted that there was much in the Revolution which was 
hollow, fooli.sh, and wicked ; but the Revolution was too 
serious a thing to be treated only with ridicule. I quite agree 
with this opinion. But considering his sentiments and posi¬ 
tion. it seems to me quite natural that he who neither sym¬ 
pathised with the Revolution, nor absolved the Royalists; 
who could therefore neither write dithyrambs of freedom nor 
cries of indignation; who did not fully appreciate the historical 
importance of the event, and only saw its temporal and personal 
aspect, should have taken to Comedy, and to Comedy alone. 
He did not write invectives; he did not write satires. He 
saw the comic aspect, and he smiled. As events deepened 
the shadows of the picture, he, too, became more serious. 
The Aufgtregten, which was never completed, would have 
given a complete expression to his political views. Reinecke 
Fuchs was commenced as a relief; it was turned to as an 
“unholy World-bible,” wherein the human race e-xhibited its 
unadorned and unfeigned animal nature with marvellous 
humour, in contrast to the bloody exhibition which the Reign 
of Terror then offered as a S|iectacle to the world. 

He was now, May 1794, once more to join the army which 
was besieging Mainz. The narrative, which is also to be 
found in Mr. Farie’s translation, presents him in no new 
aspect, and may therefore be passed over with this allusion. 
The cil^r capitulated on the 34th of July, and on the 38th 
of August—his forty-fifth birthday—he re-entered Weimar; to 
finish Reinecke Fuchs, and to pursue his scientific researches. 
“ I go home," he wrote to Jacobi, “ where 1 can draw a circle 
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round me, in which nothing can enter, save Love and Friend¬ 
ship, Science and Art. I will not complain of the past, for I 
have learnt much that was valuable." Experience is the only 
schoolmaster; although, as Jean Paul says, "the school-fees 
are somewhat heavy.” Goethe was always willing to pay the 
fees, if he could but get the instruction. 
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CHAPTER I 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER 

There are few nobler spectacles than the friendship of two 
great men; and the History of Literature presents nothin'^ 
comparable to the friendship of Goethe and Schiller. The 
friendship of Montaigne and Ktienne de la Boetie was, 
perhaps, more passionate and entire; Imt it was the uniori 
of two kindred natures, whicli from the first moment dis¬ 
covered their affinity, not the union of two rivals incessantly 
contrasted by partisans, and originally disposed to hold aloof 
from each other. Rivals Goethe and Schiller were, and are; 
natures in many respects directly antagonistic; chiefs of 
opposing camps, and brought into brotlierly union only by 
what was highest in their natures and their aims. 

To look on these great rivals was to see at once their 
profound dissimilarity. Goethe’s beautiful bead had the calm 
victorious grandeur of the Greek ideal; Schiller’s the earnest 
beauty of a Christian looking towards the Future. The 
massive brow, and large-pupilled eyes,—like those given by 
Raphael to the infant Christ, in the matchless Madonna di 
San Sisto,—the strong and well-proportioned features, lined 
indeed by thought and suffering, yet showing that thought and 
suffering have troubled, but not vanquished, the strong man, 
—a certain healthy vigour in the brown skin, and an inda- 

3«4 
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scribable something which shines out from the face, make 
Goethe a striking contrast to Schiller, with his eager eyes, 
narrow brow,—tense and intense,—bis irregular features lined 
by thought and suffering, and weakened by sickness. The 
one looks, the other /<wir out. Both are majestic; but one 
has the majesty of repose, the other of conflict. Goethe's 
frame is massive, imposing; he seems much taller than he is. 
Schiller’s frame is dispropiortioned, he seems less than he is. 
Goethe holds himself stiffly erect; the long-nocked Schiller 
"walks like a camel.” * Goethe’s chest is like the torso of the 
Theseus; Schiller’s is bent, and has lost a lung. 

similar difference is traceable in det.ails, “ An air that 
was beneficial to Schiller acted on me like poison,” Goethe 
said to Eckermann. “ I called on him one day, and as 1 did 
not find him at home, I seated myself at his writing table to 
note down various matters. I had not been seated long, 
before I felt a strange indisposition steal over me, which gradu¬ 
ally increased, until at last I nearly fainted. At first I did not 
know to what cause I should ascribe this wretilied and to me 
unusual slate, until I discovered that a dreadful odour issued 
from a drawer near me. When I opened it, 1 found to my 
astonishment that it was full of rotten apples. 1 immediately 
went to the window and inhaled the fresh air, by which I was 
instantly restored. Meanwhile his wife came in, and told me 
that the drawer was always filled with rotten apples, iK-cause 
the scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not live or 
work without it.” 

As another and not unimportant detail, characterising the 
healthy and unhealthy practice of literature, it may be added 
that Goethe wrote in the freshness of morning, entirely free 
from stimulus; Schiller worked in the feverish hours of night, 
stimulating his languid brain with coffee and champagne. 

In comparing one to a Greek ideal, the other to a Christian 
ideal, it has already been implied that one was the representa¬ 
tive of Realism, the other of Idealism. Goethe has himself 
indicated the capital distinction between them; Schiller wai 
animated with the idea of Freedom; Goethe, on the contrary, 
was animated with the idea of Nature. This distinction runs 

1 This picturesque phrase was uuered by Tieck, the Kulptor, to kauch, 
troiD whom 1 heard it Lei me add that Schitler's brow is c^led in the ten, 
" narrow," m delianoe < i Dannecker's bust, with wbicb I compared ScbUler'f 
skull, and found that ib« sculptor, as usual, had grouly departed from truth 
to hi* desire to Kkaiiae. Artists always believe they know better than Naturt. 
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through their works : Schiller always pining for something 
greater than Nature, wishing to make men Demigods; Goethe 
always striving to let Nature have free development, and pro¬ 
duce the highest forms of Humanity. The Tall of Man was 
to Schiller the happiest of all events, because thereby men fell 
aw.iy from pure instinct into conscious freedom; with this sense 
of freedom came the possibility of Morality. To Goethe this 
seemed paying a price for Morality which was higher than 
Morality was worth; he preferred the ideal of a condition 
wherein Morality was unnecessary. Much as he might prize 
a good police, he prized still more a society in which a police 
would never be needed. 

But while the contrast between these two is the contrast of 
real and ideal, of objective and subjective tendencies, apparent 
when we consider the men in their totality, this is only true of 
them relatively to each other. To speak of Goethe as a 
Realist, pure and simple, is erroneous; and to speak of Schiller 
as an Idealist, pure and simple, is not less so. (iervinus 
strikingly remarks that, compared with Nicolai or Lichtenberg, 
Goethe appears as an Idealist; compared with Kant and his 
followers, Schiller appears as a Realist. If Schiller, in com¬ 
parison with Goethe, must be called a self-conscious poet, in 
romiiarison with the Romanticists, he is naive and instinctive. 
Indeed, all such classifications are necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be used as artifices of language, by which certain 
general and predominant characteristics may he briefly indi¬ 
cated. Goethe and Schiller were certainly different natures ; 
but had they been so fundamentally opposed, as it is the 
fashion to consider them, they could never have become so 
intimately united. They were opposite and allied, with some¬ 
what of the same differences and resemblances as are traceable 
in the Greek and Roman .Mars. In the Greek Mythology the 
God of War had not the prominent place he attained in Rome; 
and the Greek sculptors, when they represented him, represented 
him as the victor returning, afli r conflict, to repose; holding 
in his hand the olive branch, while at his feet sate Eros. The 
Roman sculptors, or those who worked for Icome, represented 
Mars as the God of War in all his terrors, in the very act of 
leading on to victory. But, different as these two conceptions 
were, they were both conceptions of the God of War; Goethe 
may be likened to the one, and Schiller to the other: both 
were kindred spirits united by a common purpose. 

Having touched upon the points of contrast, it will now be 
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needful to s«y « word on those points of resemblance which 
served as the basis of their union. It will be unnecessary to 
instance the obvious points which two such poets must have 
had in common; the mention of some less obvious will suffice 
for our present purpose. They were both profoundly con¬ 
vinced that Art was no luxury of leisure, no mere amusement 
to charm the idle, or relax the careworn ; but a mighty 
influence, serious in its aims although pleasurable in its 
means ; a sister of Religion, by whose aid the great world- 
scheme was wrought into reality. This was with them no 
mere sonorous phrase. 'ITiey were thoroughly in earnest. 
They believed that Culture would raise Humanity to its full 
powers; and they, as artists, knew no Culture eipi.il to that of 
Art. It was probably a perception of ihis belief that made 
Karl Grun say, "Goethe was the most ideal Idealist the earth 
hath ever borne ; an usthtUc Idealist.” And hente the origin of 
the wide-spread error that Goethe " only looked at life as an 
artist,’’ /'.<. cared only for human nature inasmuch as it afforded 
him materials for Art ; a point which will lie more fully 
examined hereafter. {Itoak vii. ch. 4.) The phases of their 
development had been very similar, and had brought them 
to a similar standing-point. They both began rebelliously ; 
they both emerged from titanic lawlessness m emerging from 
youth to manhood. In Italy the sight of ancient masterpieces 
completed Goethe’s metamorphosis. .Schiller had to work 
through his in the gloomy north, and under the constant 
pressure of .anxieties. He, too, pined for Italy, and thought 
the climate of Greece would make him a poet. But his 
intense and histonc.al mind found neither stimulus nor enjoy 
ment in plastic Art. Noble men and noble deeds were the 
food which nourished his great soul " His poetic purification 
came from moral ideals; whereas in Goethe the moral ideal 
came from the artistic.’’' Plutarch was his BibK. The antieiit 
masterpieces of poetry came to him in this period of his 
development, to lead him gently by the hand onwards to the 
very point where Goethe stood. He read the Greek tragedians 
in wretched French translations, and with such aid laboriously 
translated the Iphigcnia of Euripides. Homer, in Voss's 
faithful version, became to him what Homer long was to 
Goethe. And how thoroughly he threw himself into the 
ancient world may be seen in his poem. The Gudi of Greece. 


i Gtrvinus, v. p. t5:a. 
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Like Goethe, he had found his religious opinions gradually 
separating him more and more from the orthodox Christians; 
and, like Goethe, he had woven for himself a system out of 
Spinoia, Kant, and the Grecian sages. 

At this time, then, that these two men seemed most opposed 
to each other, and were opposed in feeling, they were gradually 
drawing closer and closer m the very lines of their develop¬ 
ment, and a firm basis was prepared for solid and enduring 
union. Goethe was five-and-forty, Schiller tive-and-thirty. 
Goethe had much to give, which Schiller gratefully accepted; 
and if he could not in return influence the developed mind of 
his great friend, or add to the vast stores of its knowledge and 
experience, he could give him that which was even more valu¬ 
able, sympathy and impulse. He excited Goethe to work. He 
withdrew him from the engrossing pursuit of science, and 
restored him once more to poetry. He urged him to finish 
what was already commenced, and not to leave his works all 
fragments. They worked together with the same purpose 
and with the same earnestness, and their union is the most 
glorious episode in the lives of both, and remains as an eternal 
exemplar of a noble friendship. 

Of all the tributes to Schiller’s greatness which an enthusi¬ 
astic people has pronounced, there is perhaps nothing which 
carries a greater weight of tenderness and authority than 
Goethe’s noble praise. It is a very curious fact that in the 
history of Shakspeare, that he is not known to have written 
a single line in praise of any contemporary poet. The fashion 
of those days was for each poet to write verses in eulogy of 
his friends; and the eulogies written by Shakspeare’s friends 
are such as to satisfy even the idolatry of admirers in our day; 
but there exists no eulogy, no single verse, from him whose 
eulogy was more worth having than that of all the rest put 
together.* Had literary gossip, pregnant with literary malice, 
pr^uced the absurd impression that Shakspeare was cold, 
selfish, and self-idolatrous, this curious fact would have been 
made a damning proof. 1 have so often in these p.ages used 
Shakspeare as a contrast to Goethe, that it would be wrong 
not to contrast him also on this point. Of all the failings 

1 Tbfre is, indeed, a couplet lo the Pasfxonatt Pilgrim which names Spenser 
wUb high praise ; but u is doubtful whether the PamonaU PilgnmxiMjxhxng 
but the attempt of a bookseller to palm ofl* on the public a work which Sbak* 
•peare never wrote ; and it is certain that Shakspeare is not the author of the 
•onoet m which Spenser is mentioned, that sonnet bavmg been previously 
published by a Richard Bam field. 
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usually attributed to literary men, Goethe had the least of 
what could be called jealousy; of all the qualities which sit 
gracefully on greatness, he had the most of magnanimity. The 
stream of time will carry down to after ages the memory of 
several whose names will live only in his praise; and the future 
students of Literary History will have no fact to note of 
Goethe similar to that noted of Shakspeare : they will see how 
enthusiastic was his admiration of his rivals, Schiller, Voss, and 
Herder, and how quick he was to perceive the genius of Scott, 
Byron, B^ranger, and Manroni. 

But 1 must quit this attempt to characterise the two rivals, 
and proceed to narrate their active co-oi>eration in the common 
work. 

While the great world was agitated to its depths by the 
rapid march of the Revolution, the little world of Weimar 
pursued the even tenor of its way, very much as if nothing 
concerning the destinies of mankind were then in action. Be¬ 
cause Goethe is the greatest figure in Germany, the eyes of all 
Germans are turned towards him, anxious to see how he bore 
himself in those days. They see him—not moving with the 
current of ideas, not actively sympathising with events; and 
they find no better explanation of what they see than the brief 
formula that “he was an Egoist." If they look, however, at 
his companions and rivals, they will find a similar indifference. 
VVieland, the avowed enemy of all despotism, was frightened 
by the Reign of Terror into demanding a dictatorshi|). Nor 
—strange as it may appear—was Schiller, the poet of Free¬ 
dom, the creator of Posa, more favourable to the French than 
Goethe himself. The Republic had honoured him in a 
singular way. It had forwarded him the diploma of citizen¬ 
ship ; a dignity, conferred at the same time on Washington, 
Franklin, Tom Paine, Pestalozzi, Campe, and Anacharsis 
Clootz 1 The diploma signed by Danton and Roland, dated 
6th September 1792, is now preserved in the Library at 
Weimar, where visitors will notice the characteristic accuracy 
of the French in the spelling of Schiller’s name—i Monsuur 
Gillt, publicisic alUmand. This honour Schiller owed to his 
Robbers, or as his admirers called it, Robert, chef de liiigands. 
From the very first he had looked with no favourable eye on 
the Revolution, and the trial of Louis XVI. produced so deep 
an impression on him, that he commenced an address to the 
National Convention, which was however outrun by rapid 
events. Like Wieland, he saw no hope but in a dictatorship. 
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Such being the position of the leading minds, we are not to 
wonder if we find them pursuing their avocations just as if 
nothing were going on in France or elsewhere. Weimar could 
play no part in European politics. The men of Weimar had 
their part to play in Literature, through which they saw a 
possible regeneration. Believing in the potent efficacy of 
culture, they devoted themselves with patriotism to that. A 
glance at the condition of German Literature will show how 
patriotism had noble work to do m such a cause. 

The Leipsic F'air was a rival to our Minerva Press: Chivalry 
romances. Robber-stories and Spectre-romances, old German 
superstitions, Augustus Lafontaine’s sentimental family-pictures, 
and Plays of the Sturm und Drang style, swarmed into the 
sacred places of Art, like another invasion of the Goths. On 
the stage Kotzebue was king. The Stranger was filling every 
theatre, and moving the sensibilities of a too readily-moved 
pit. Klopstock was becoming more and more oracular, less 
and less poetical. Jean Paul indeed gave signs of power and 
originality; but except Goethe and Schiller, Voss, who had 
written his Luise and translated Homer, alone seemed likely 
to form the chief of a school of which the nation might be 
proud. 

It was in this state of things that Schiller conceived the 
plan of a periodical —Die Horen ,—memorable in many ways 
to all students of German Literature. Goethe, Herder, Kant, 
Fichte, the Humboldts, Klopstock, Jacobi, F'.ngel, Meyer, 
Garve, Matthisson, and others, were to form a phalanx whose 
irresistible might should speedily give them possession of the 
land. “ The more the narrow interests of the present,” says 
Schiller, in the announcement of this work, “ keep the minds 
of men on the stretch, and subjugate while they narrow, the 
more imperious is the need to free them through the higher 
universal interest in that which is purely human and removed 
beyond the influences of time, and thus once more to re-uniie 
the divided political world under the banner of Truth and 
Beauty.” 

Such was the undertaking which formed the first link in the 
friendship of Goethe and Schiller. How they stood towards 
each other has been seen in the seventh chapter of the pre¬ 
ceding Book. One day, in May 1794, they met, coming from 
a lecture given by Batsch at the Natural History Society in 
Jena; in talking over the matter, Goethe, with pleased sur¬ 
prise, heard Schiller criticise the fragmentary Method which 
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teachers of Science uniformly adopted. When they arrived at 
Schiller’s house, Goethe went in with him, expounding the 
Theory of Metamorphoses with great warmth. Taking up a 
pen, he made a rapid sketch of the typical plant. Schiller 
listened with great attention, seizing each point clearly and 
rapidly, but shaking bis head at last, and saying; " This is not 
an observation, it is an Idea.” Goethe adds; ” My surprise 
was painful, for these words clearly indicated the point which 
separated us. The opinions he had expressed in his essay on 
Anmuth und Wurde recurred to me, and my old repulsion was 
nearly revived. But I mastered myself, and answered that 
I was delighted to find I had Ideas Ntithoul knowing it, and to 
be able to contemplate them with my own eyes.” There can 
be no question of Schiller having been in the right, though 
perhaps both he and Goethe assigned an exclusively subjective 
meaning to the phrase. The typical plant, Goethe knew very 
well, was not to he found in nature; but he thought it was 
revealed in plants.' Because he arrived at the belief in a type 
through direct observation and comparison, and not through 
a priori deduction; he maintained that this tyqic was a per¬ 
ception (Anschauung), not an idea. Probably Schiller was 
more impressed with the metaphysical nature of the conception 
than with the physical evidence on which it had been formed. 
The chasm between them was indeed both broad and deep; 
and Goethe truly says: " It was in a conllict between the Object 
and the Subject, the gre.atest and most interminable of all 
conflicts, that began our friendship, which was eternal.” A 
beginning had been made. Schiller’s wife, for whom Goethe 
had a strong regard, managed to bring tliom together; and 
the proposed journal, Die Horen, brought their activities and 
sympathies into friendly union. Rajiid was the growth of this 
friendship, and on both sides beneficial. Schiller paid a fort¬ 
night’s visit at Weimar; Goethe was frequently in Jena. They 
found that they agreed not only on subjects, but also on the 
mode of looking at them. “ It will cost me a long time to 
unravel all the ideas you have awakened in me,” writes Schiller, 
” but I hope none will be lost.” 

Regretting that he could not give the novel Wilhelm Meister 
for the Horen, having already promised it to a publisher, 
Goethe nevertheless sends Schiller the manuscript from the 

> Goethe, ipeaking of his labours in another department, says, " 1 
endearoured to find the Primitive Animal (Urlhier). tn other words, the 
ConcepcKm, the Idea of an AnimaL" ffVrSc, xxxvi. p. 14. 
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third book onwards, and gratefuUy profits by the friendly 
criticism with which he reads it. He gave him, however, the 
two EpistUs, the Unterhaltungin deulscher Ausgewanderten, the 
Eoman EUgies, and the essay on Literary Sansculottism. 

The mention of Wilhelm Meister leads us to retrace our 
steps a few months, when the active interest he took in the 
direction of the Weimar Theatre, revived his interest in this 
novel, over which he had dawdled so many years. He 
finished it; but he finished it in quite a different spirit from 
that in which it was commenced, and I do not at all feel 
that Schiller’s criticisms really were of advantage to it. But 
of this anon. 

Towards the end of July he went to Dessau, and from 
thence to Dresden, where he strove with Meyer to forget the 
troubles of the time in contemplation of the treasures of Art. 
“ All Germany,” he writes to Fritz von Stein, “ is divided into 
anxious, croaking, or indifferent men. For myself I find 
nothing better than to play the part of Diogenes, and roll my 
tub.” He returned, and daily grew more and more intimate 
with Schiller. They began the friendly interchange of letters, 
which have since been published in six volumes, known to 
every student. In Goethe’s letters to other friends at this 
time, 1795, is noticed an inward contentment, which he rightly 
attributes to this new influence. ‘‘ It was a new spring to me,” 
he says, “in which all seeds shot up, and gaily blossomed in 
my nature.” Contact with Schiller’s earnest mind and eager 
ambition, gave him the stimulus he so long had wanted. The 
ordinary spurs to an author’s activity—the need of money or 
the need of fame—pricked him not. He had no need of 
money; of fame he had enough ; and there was no nation to be 
appealed to. But Schiller’s restless striving, and the emulation 
it excited, acted like magic upon him ; and the year^ of their 
friendship were for both the most productive. In an un¬ 
published letter from F'rau von Stein to Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld, dated 1795, there is this noticeable sentence: “I also 
feel that Goethe is drawing nearer to Schiller, for he has 
appeared to be now a little more aware of my existence. He 
seems to me like one who has been shipwrecked for some 
years on one of the South Sea Islands, and is now beginning 
to think of returning home.” By the shipwreck is of course 
meant Christiane Vulpius; and by home, the salon of the 
Frau von Stein. It is possible, however, to reverse these 
positions. 
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On the 1st of November another son is bom to Goethe. 
He bids Schiller to bring his contribution in the shape of a 
daughter, that the poetic family may be united and increased by 
a marriage. But this child only lives a few days. On the aoth, 
Schiller wntes : “ We have deeply grieved for your loss. You 
can console yourself with the thought that it has come so early, 
and thus more affects your hopes than your love." Goethe 
replies ; “ One knows not whether in such cases it is better to 
let sorrow take its natural course, or to repress it by the various 
aids which culture offers us. If one decides upon the latter 
method, as I always do, one is only strengthened for a 
moment; and I have observed th.it n.ature always asserts her 
right through some other crisis.” 

No other crisis seems to have come in this case. He wa.s 
active in all directions. Gottling, in Jena, had just come 
forward with the discovery that phosphorus burns in nitrogen; 
and this drew Goethe’s thoughts to Chemistry, which for a 
time was his recreation. Anatomy never lost its attraction; 
and through the snow on bitter mornings he was seen trudging 
to Ixider’s lectures, with a diligence young students might 
have envied. The Humboldts, especially Alexander, with 
whom he was in active correspondence, kept alive his scientific 
ardour; and it is to their energetic advice that we owe the 
essays on Comparative Anatomy. He was constantly talking 
to them on these subjects, eloquently expounding his ideas, 
which would probably never have been put to paper had they 
not urged him to it. True it is that he did not finish the 
essays; and only in i8jo did he print what he h.id written.* 
These conversations with the Humboldts embraced a wide 
field. “ It is not perhaps presumptuous to suppose,” he says, 
“that many ideas have thence, through tradition, become the 
common property of science, and have blossomed successfully, 
although the gardener who scattered the seeds is never 
named.” 

Poetical plans were numerous; some of them were carried 
into execution. A tragedy on the subject of “ Prometheus 
Unbound ” was begun, but never continued. The Hymn to 
Apollo was translated. Alexis und Dora, the Vier Jahret 
Zeiten, and several of the smaller poems, were written and 

* This ileuit is imnsrtant, as indeed cverr question of dale must be is 
Kteoce. WTien ibe Essays were published, the principal ideas had already 
been brought before the world; when the Essays were written, the ideas arcra 
eitraordinary novelties. 
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given to Schiller for the Horen or the Musen Almanaek ; not 
to mention translations from Madame de Stael, and the 
“Autobi(;graphy of Benvenuto Cellini.” But the product of 
this time which made the greatest sensation was the Xtnien. 

It has already been indicated that the state of German 
Literature was anything but brilliant, and that public taste 
was very low. The Horen was started to raise that degraded 
taste by an illustrious union of ‘‘ All the Talents.” It came— 
was seen—and made no conquest. Mediocrity in arms 
assailed it in numerous journals. Stupidity, against which, 
as Schiller says, “the gods themselves are powerless,” was not 
m the least moved. I'he Horen was a double failure, for it 
bailed to pay its expenses, and it failed to excite any great 
admiration in the few who purchased it. Articles by the 
poorest writers were attributed to the greatest. Even 
Frederick Schlegel attributed a story by Caroline von 
Wolzogen to Goethe. The public was puzzled—and some¬ 
what bored. “ All the Talents ” have never yet succeeded in 
producing a successful periodical, and there are some good 
reasons for supposing that they never will. The Horen met 
with the fate of The Liberal, in which Byron, Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, Moore, Hazlitt and Peacock were engaged. But the 
two great poets who had taken the greatest interest in it were 
not to be ignored with impunity. They resolved on a literary 
vengeance, and their vengeance was the Xenien. 

A small library might be collected of the works called forth 
by these epigrams ; but for the English reader the topic 
necessarily has but slender interest. He is not likely to 
excLaim with Boas; “On the 31st of October 1517, was 
commenced the Reformation of the Church in Germany; 
in October tygO, commenced the Reformation of Literature. 
As Luther published his Theses in Wittenberg, so Goethe and 
Schiller published their Xenien. No one before had the 
courage so to confront sacred Dulness, so to lash all 
Hypocrisy.” One sees that some such castigation was 
needed, by the loud howling which was set up from all 
quarters; but that any important purification of literature 
was thereby effected is not so clear. 

The idea was Goethe’s. It occurred to him while reading 
the Xenia of Martial; and having thrown off a dozen 
epigrams, he sent them to Schiller for the Musen Almanaek. 
Schiller was delighted, but said there must be a hundred of 
them, chiedY directed against the journals which had attacked 
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the Horen; the hundred was soon thought too small a 
number, and it was resolved to have a thousand. They were 
written in the most thorough spirit of collaboration, the idea 
being sometimes given by one, and the form by another; 
one writing the first verse, and leaving the second to the 
other. There is no accurate separation of their epigrams, 
giving each to each, although critics have made an approxi¬ 
mative selection; and M.altz.ahn has recently aided this by 
collation of the original manuscriius. 

The sensation was tremendous. .Ml the bad writers in the 
kingdom, and they were an army, felt themselves personally 
aggrieved. The pietists and sentimentalists were ridiculed ; 
the pedants and pedagogues were lashed. So many persons 
and so many opinions were scarified, that no wonder if the 
public ear w,as startled at the shrieks of pain. Counterblast* 
were soon beard, and the Xenien-Slurm will remain as a 
curious episode of the war of the “ many foolish heads against 
the two wise ones.” “It is amusing,” writes Goethe to 
Schiller, “ to see what has really irritated these fellows, what 
they believe will irritate us, how empty and low is their con¬ 
ception of others, how tliey aim their arrows merely at the 
outworks, and how little they dream of the inaccessible citadel 
inhabited by men who are in earnest.”” The sensation pro¬ 
duced by the J)una<td and liy the English Bards and Scotch 
Revitwers was mild compared with the sensation produced 
by the Xenicn; although the wit and sarc.ism of the Xtntcn 
is as milk and water compared with the vitriol of the Dunciad 
and the English Bards. 

Read by no stronger light than that which the appreciation 
of wit as wit throws on these epigrams, and not by the strong 
light of personal indignity, or personal malice, the Xenien will 
appear very weak productions, and the sensation they excited 
must appe.ir somewhat absurd. Hut a similar disappointment 
meets the modern reader of the Anti-Jacobin. \Vc know that 
its pages were the terror of enemies, the malicious joy of 
friends. We know that it was long held as a repertory of 
English wit. and the “ Days of the Anti-Jacobin ”” arc men¬ 
tioned by Englishmen as the days of the Xenten are by 
Germans. Yet now that the personal spice is removed, we 
read both of them with a feeling of wonder at their enormou* 
influence. In the Xenien there are a few epigrams which *tiU 
titillate the palate, for they have the salt of wit in their line*. 
There arc many also which have no pretension to wit, but are 
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admirable expressions of critical canons and philosophic ideas. 
If good taste could not be created by attacks on bad taste, 
there was at any rate some hope that such a castigation would 
make cerUin places sore; and in this sense the Xenicn did 
good service. 

The publication of Wilhelm Meister falls within this period, 
and we may now proceed to examine it as a work of art. 


CHAPTER II 

WILHELM MEISTER 

A Frenchman, an Englishman, and a German were com- 
missioned, it is said, to give the world the benefit of their 
views on that interesting animal the Camel. Away went the 
Frenchman to the Jardin des Plantes, spent an hour there in 
rapid investigation, returned, and wrote a feuillelon, in which 
there was no phrase the Academy could blame, but also no 
phrase which added to the general knowledge. He was 
perfectly satisfied, however, and said, Le valid, le chameaul 
The Englishman packed up his tea-caddy and a magazine of 
comforts; pitched his tent in the East; remained there two 
years studying the Camel in its habits; and returned with a 
thick volume of facts, arranged witlrout order, expounded 
without philosophy, but serving as valuable materials for all 
who lame after him. The German, despising the frivolity of 
the frenchman, and the unphilosophic matter-of-factness of 
the Englishman, retired to his study, there to construct the Idea 
of a Camel from out of the depths of hts Moral Consciousness. 
.■ynd he is still at it. 

With this myth the reader is introduced into the very heart 
of that species of criticism which, flourishing in Germany, is 
also admired in some English circles, under the guise of 
Philosophical Criticism, and which has been exercised upon 
Wilhelm Meister almost as mercilessly as upon Faust. 

My readers, it is hoped, will not generalise this remark so as 
to include within it all German critics and men of culture ; 
such an extension of the remark would be almost as unfair in 
Germany as in England. There are many excellent critics in 
Germany, and excellent judges who are not critics; it would 
be too bad if our laughter at pedants and pretenders were to 
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extend to these. But no one acquainted with German; and 
German literature can (ail to recognise the wide-spread and 
pernicious influence of a mistaken application of ^ilosophy 
to Art: an application which becomes a tyranny on the part 
of real thinkers, and a hideous absurdity on the part of those 
who merely echo the jargon of the schools. It is this criti¬ 
cism which has stifled Art in Germany, and ruined many a 
young artist who showed promise. It is a fundamental 
mistake to translate Art into the formulas of Philosophy, and 
then christen the transhition the Philosophy of Art. The 
critic is never easy until he h.is shifted his ground. He is 
not content with the work as it presents itself. He endeavours 
to get behind it, beneath it, into the depths of the soul which 
produced it. He is not satisfied with what the artist has 
given, he wants to know what he meiint. He guesses at the 
meaning ; the more remote the meaning lies on the wandering 
tracks of thought, the better pleased is he with the discovery ; 
and he sturdily rejects every simple explanation in favour of 
this cxcgetical Idea. Thus the phantom of Philosophy hovers 
mistily before Art, concealing .-krt from our eyes. It is true 
the Idea said to underlie the work was never conceived by 
any one lx fore, least of all by the Artist ; but thal is the glory 
of the critic : he is proud of having plunged into the depths. 
Of all horrors to the German of this school there is no horror 
like that of the surface—it is more ternble to him than cold 
water. 

Wilhelm Meister has lieen the occasion of so many ideas 
constructed out of the depths of moral consciousness, it has 
been made to mean such wondrous (and contradictory) things, 
that its author must have been astonished at his unsuspecting 
depth. There is some obvious symbolism in the latter part, 
which I have little doubt was introduced to flatter the German 
tendency; as I have no sort of doubt that its introduction has 
spoiled a masterpiece. The obvious want of unity in the 
work has given free play to the interpreting imagination of 
critics. Hildebrand boldly says that the “Idea of Wilhelm 
Meister is precisely this—that it has no Idea,"—which doe* 
not greatly further our comprehension. 

Instead of trying to discover the Idea, let us stand fast by 
historical criticism, and see what light may be derived from a 
consideration of the origin and progress of the work, which, 
from first to last, occupied him during twenty year*. The 
first six books—beyond all comparison Sie best and most inv 
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portant—were written before the journey to Italy ; they were 
written during the active theatrical period when Goethe was 
manager, poet, and actor. The contents of these books point 
very clearly to his intention of representing in them the whole 
nature, aims, and art of the comedian ; and in a letter to 
Merck he expressly states that it is his intention to portray 
the actor’s life. Whether at the same time he meant the 
actor’s life to be symbolical, cannot be positively determined. 
That may, or may not, have been a secondary intention. The 
primary intention is very clear. Nor had he, at this time, 
yielded to the seduction of attempting the symbolical in Art. 
He sang as the bird sings ; his delight was in healthy objectiie 
fact; he had not yet donned the robes of an Egyptian priest, 
or learned to speak in hieroglyphs. He was seriously inter¬ 
ested in acting, and the actor’s art. He thought the life of a 
player a good framework for certain pictures, and he chose it. 
Afterwards, the idea of making these pictures symbolical cer¬ 
tainly did occur to him, and ho concluded the romance upon 
this after-thought. 

Gervinus emphatically records his disbelief of the opinion 
that Goethe originally intended to make Wilhelm unfit for 
success as an actor; and I think a cartful perusal of the 
novel, even in its present state, will convince the reader that 
Gervinus is right. Instead of Wilhelm’s career being reiire- 
sented as the development of a false tendency—the obstinate 
cultivation of an imperfect talent, such as was displayed in 
Goethe’s own case with respect to plastic Art—one sees, in 
spite of some subsequent additions thrown in to modify the 
work according to an after-thought, that Wilhelm has a true 
inborn tendency, a talent which ripens through practice. With 
the performance of Hamlet the apogee is reached ; and here 
ends the first plan. Having written so far, Goethe went to 
Italy. We have seen the changes which came over his views. 
After a lapse of ten years he resumes the novel; and having 
in that period lived through the experience of a false tendency 
—having seen the vanity of cultivating an imperfect talent— 
he alters the plan of his novel, makes it symbolical of the 
erroneous striving of youth towards culture ; invents the cum¬ 
brous machinery of a Mysterious Family, whose watchful love 
has gfiided all his steps, and who have encouraged him in error 
that they might lead him through error unto truth. This is 
what in his old age he deebred—in the Tag und Jahres Hefte, 
and in his tetters to Schiller—to have b^n the plan upon 
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which it was composed. “ It sprang,” he says, “ from a dim 
feeling of the great truth that Man often seeks that which 
Nature has rendered impossible to him. All dilettantism and 
false tendency is of this kind. Yet it is possible that every 
false step should lead to an inestimable good, and some inti¬ 
mation of this is given in AleiiUr." To lickermann he said ; 
“ The work is one of the most incalculable productions; I 
myself can scarcely be said to have the key to it. People seek a 
central point, and that is difficult to find; nor is it even right. 
I should think a rich manifold life brought close to our eyes 
would be enough in itself without any express tendency, which, 
after all, is only for the intellect." This is piercing to the very 
kernel. The origin of the symbolical matter, however, lies in 
the demands of the German intellect for such food. " But," 
he continues, “ if anything of the kind is insisted upon, it will, 
fierhaps, be found in the words which Prederic at the end 
addresses to the hero, when he says: ‘ Thou seem’st to me 
like Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s 
asses, and found a kingdom.' Keep only to this; for, in fact, 
the whole work seems to say nothing more than that man, 
despite all his follies and errors, being led by a higher hand, 
re.ichcs some happy goal at last." 

Schiller, who knew only the second pl.in, objected, and with 
justice, to the disproportionate space allotted to the players. 
“ It looks occasionally,” he wrote, " as if you were writing/er 
players, whereas your purpose is only to write oj them. The 
care you bestow on certain little details of this subject and 
individual excellencies of the art, wh.ch although inijiortant to 
the player and manager, are not so to the public, give to your 
representation the false appearance of a particular design ; and 
even one who does not infer such a design, might accuse you 
of being too much under the influence of a private preference 
for these subjects." If we accept the later plan, we must 
point out the inartistic composition, which allows five books 
of Introduction, one of disconnected l-.j.isode, and only two 
of Development. This is against all proportion. Yet Frede¬ 
rick Schlegel expressly says that the two last books are properly 
speaking the whole work ; the others are but preparations.' 

The purpose, or rather purposes, of Wilhelm Meister seem 
first, the r^abilitation of Dramatic Art; and secondly, the 

1 CkarakUrisHkem und KrUiktn, p. 168. Schlegcl's reriew is welt weirtb 
raiding as an example of tngeaious critiasm, and praise anfulljf present^ 
nnucr tbe giuae of anelrsts. 
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theory of Education. The last two books are full of Educa¬ 
tion. Very wise and profound thoughts are expressed, and 
these thoughts redeem the triviality of the machinery. But 
otherwise these books are lamentably inferior to the first six 
books in style, in character, in interest. On the whole, IF;/- 
htlm Meister is, indeed, “ an incalculable work.” Several 
readings have intensified my admiration (which at first was 
tepid), and intensified also my sense of its defects. The 
beauties are ever new, ever wonderful ; the faults press them¬ 
selves upon notice more sharply than they did at first. 

The story opens with great dramatic vivacity. Mariana and 
old Barbara stand before us, sketched with Shakspearian sharp¬ 
ness of outline and tnith of detail. The whole episode is 
admirable, if we except the lengthy narrative in which Wilhelm 
details his early passion for the Marionnettes, which has 
probably made some readers as drowsy as it made Mariana. 
There is something painfully trivial in his long narrative; apart 
from its artistic error as a digression. The contrast between 
Wilhelm and the prosaic Werner is felicitously touched. But 
the h.ippiest traits are those which show Wilhelm’s want of 
decision, and incapacity of finishing the work he has begun; 
traits which indicate his peculiar temperament. Indeed 
throughout the novel Wilhelm is not the hero, but a creature 
of the incidents. He is a mere nose-of-wax. And this is art¬ 
fully designed. Egmont and Goetz are heroes: living in 
stormy times, they remain altogether uninfluenced by the 
times. The poet represents noble characters, and he repre¬ 
sents them in their strong, clear individuality, superior to cir¬ 
cumstance. With Wilhelm, he shows how some characters 
change, obedient to every external influence. The metamor¬ 
phoses of Wilhelm would have been impossible with a character 
such as Egmont. This seems so obvious, that one is surprised 
to find critics objecting to the vacillating character of Wilhelm, 
as if it were a fault in art. It would be as reasonable to object 
to the vacillations of Hamlet. Wilhelm is not only led with 
ease from one thing to another, but is always oscillating in his 
views of himself. Even his emotions are not persistent. He 
passes from love of the passionate Mariana to an inclination 
for the coquettish Philina ; from Philina to the Countess, whom 
he immediately forgets for the Amazon ; he is about to marry 
Theresa, but relinquishes her as soon as he is accepted, and 
offers himself to Natalie. 

There is in this novel, evidence of sufficient humour to have 
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made a decidedly humorous writer, had that faculty not been 
kept in abeyance by other faculties. Wilhelm's unconscious 
pedantry, and his predominant desire to see the drama illus¬ 
trated in ordinary life, and to arrange life into a theatre; • the 
Count and his eccentricities; the adventures of the players in 
the castle where they arrive, and find all the urgent necessaries 
wanting ; the costume in which Wilhelm decks himself; the 
whole character of Philina and that of Frederic—are instance* 
of this humorous power. 

To tell the story of this novel would be too great an injustice 
to it; the reader has, therefore, it must be presupposed, already 
some acquaintance with it; in default thereof, let him at once 
make its acquaintance.* The narrative being presup]X)scd as 
known, my task is easy. I have only to refer to the marvellous 
art with which the characters unfold themselves. We see 
them, and see through them. They are never described, they 
exhibit themselves. Philina, for example, one of the most 
bewitching and original creations in fiction, whom we know as 
well as if she had flirted with us and jilted us, is never once 
described. F.ven her person is made present to us through 
the impression it makes on others, not by any direct infor¬ 
mation. We are not told that she was a strange mixture of 
carelessness, generosity, caprne, wilfulness, affectionateness, 
and gaiety; a lively girl, of French disjiosition, with the 
smallest possible regard for decorum, but with a true decorum 
of her own; snapping her fingers at the world, disliking con¬ 
ventions, tediousne.ss and pedantry , without any ideal aspira¬ 
tions, yet also without any affectations ; coquetting with all the 
men, disliked by all the women, turning every one round her 
finger, yet ready to oblige and befriend even those who had 
injured her: we are not told this; but as such she lives tiefore 
us. She IS so genuine, and so charming a sinner, that we for¬ 
give all her trespasses. On the whole, she is the most original 
and most difficult creation m the book. Mignon, the great 
poetical creation, was perhaps less difficult to draw, when once 
conceived. All the other characters serve as contrasts to 
Philina. She moves among them and throws them into relief, 
as they do her. The sentimental sickly Aurelia, and the senti¬ 
mental Madame Melina, have an earnestness Philina does not 
comprehend ; but they have the faults of their qualities, and 

I Sec especially Book 1 , cap. 15, for bis idea of the pnvate life of players, 
M if they earned ^tbe stage something of tbeir parts oh the stage. 

• It has been translated by Carlyie. 
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she has neither. She has no more sense of earnestness than 
a bird. With bird-like gaiety and bird-like enjoyment of 
existence, she chirrups through sunshine and rain. One never 
thinks of demanding morality from her. Morality ? she knows 
it not, nay, has not even a bowing acquaintance with it. Nor 
can she lie called immoral. Contrasting her with Mignon, we 
see her in contrast with Innocence, Earnestness, Devotion, 
and vague yearnings for a distant home ; for Philina was never 
innocent, she is as quick and clever as a kitten ; she cannot 
be serious : if she does not laugh she must yawn or cry ; de¬ 
voted she cannot be, although affectionate ; and for a distant 
home, how can that trouble one who knows how to nestle 
every'where ? It is possible to say very hard words of Philina; 
but, like many a naughty child, she disarms severity by her 
grace. 

Of Mignon, and her songs, I need say nothing. Painters 
have tried to give an image of that strange creation which 
lures the imagination and the heart of every re.ader; but she 
defies the power of the pencil. The old Harper is a wild 
weird figure, bearing a mystery about with him, which his 
story at the close finely clears up. He not only adds to the 
variety of the figures in the novel, but by his unforgettable 
songs gives a depth of passion and suffering to the work 
which would otherwise move too exclusively in familiar regions. 
These two poetic figures, rising from the prosaic background, 
suggest an outlying world of beauty ; they have the effect of a 
rainbow in the London streets. Serlo, I>aertes, the selfish 
Melina, and his sentimental wife, are less developed characters, 
yet drawn with a masterly skill. 

But when we quit their company—that is, when we quit the 
parts which were written before the journey to Italy, and 
before the plan was altered—we arrive at characters such as 
Lothario, the Abbtf, the Doctor, Teresa, and Natalie, and feel 
that a totally new style is present. We have quitted the fresh 
air of Nature, and entered the philosopher’s study ; life is dis¬ 
placed by abstractions. Not only does the interest of the 
story seriously fall off, but the handling of the characters is 
entirely changed. The characters are described ; they do not 
live. The incidents are crowded, have little vraisemblance 
and less interest. The diction has become weak—sometimes 
positively bad. As the men and women are without passion, 
so is the style without colour. Schiller, writing of the first 
book, says: “ The bold poetic passages, which flash up from 
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the calm current of the whole, have an excellent effect; they 
elevate and fill the soul.” But the style of the last two Books, 
with the exception of the exquisite Harper’s story, is such 
that in England the novel is almost universally pronounced 
tedious, in spite of the wonderful truth and variety of char¬ 
acter, and the beauty of so many parts. In these later Books 
the narrative is slow, and carries incidents trivial and inipio- 
bable. The Mysterious Eaniily in the Tower is an absurd 
mystification; without the redetiiimg interest which .Mrs. 
Radcliffe would have thrown into it. With respect to the 
style, it is enough to ojien at random, and you are toleraiily 
certain to alight ujion a passage which it is dilhcult to conceive 
how an artist could have allowed it to pass The iteration of 
certain set forms of phrase, and the abstractness of the diction, 
are very noticeable. Here is a sentence ! “ Sie kbnnen aber 

hieraus die unglaubliche Toleranz jener Manner schen, dass 
sie eben auch mich auf meinem IVege gaade deswe},en, weil es 
mem ist, keinesrcr^J storen.” 

One great peculiarity in this work is that which proliably 
made Novalis call it “ artistic Atheism.” * Such a phrase is 
easily uttered, sounds well, is oiien to many interpretations, 
and 13 therefore sure to find echoes. I take it to mean that in 
Wilhelm Meisler there is a complete absence of all moral 
verdiet on the part ol the author. Characters tread the stage, 
events pass before our eyes, things are done and thoughts are 
expressed ; but no word comes from the author respecting the 
moral bearing of these things. Life forgets m activity all 
moral verdict. The good is beneficent, but no one praises it; 
the bad works evil, but no one anathematises it. It is a world 
in which we see no trace of the preacher, not a glimpse even 
of his surplice. To many readers this absence is like the 
absence of salt at dinner. They feel towards such simple 
objective delineation something of the repugnance felt in 
Evangelical circles to Miss Isdgeworth's Tales. It puts them 
out. Robert Hall confessed that reading Miss Edgeworth 
hindered him for a week in his clerical functions ; he was com¬ 
pletely disturbed by her pictures of a world of happy active 
people without any visible interference of religion—a sensible, 

1 '* Das Btich hande’t biou voa gewobnlicbrn Oingen, die Naiur und der 
Mfsticismus smd gaoz verge&aen. hs ibt cioe poeubirle tfurgerliche und hau»- 
licbc Gescbicbte; das VVunderbaxe darin wird aMsJjiiklicb als Pc«*ie und 
Scbwarmerei bdundelt KOosUcriseber Atheumus ist dcr Goft des Hueba.** 
u. p. 367. 
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and on the whole, healthy world, yet without warnings, without 
exhortations, without any apparent terrors concerning the state 
of souls. 

Much has been said about the immorality of Wilhelm 
Meister, which need not be rei>eated here. Schiller hits the 
mark in his reply to what Jacobi said on this point; "The 
criticism of Jacobi has not at all surprised me; for it is as 
inevitable that an individual like him should be offended by 
the unsparing truth of your pictures, as it is that a mind like 
yours should give him cause to be so. Jacobi is one of those 
who seek only their own ideas in the representation of poets, 
and prize more what should be than what is; the contest 
therefore begins in first principles. So soon as a man lets me 
see that there is anything in poebcal re[)resentations that 
interests him more than internal necessity and truth, I give 
him up. If he could show you that the immorality of your 
pictures does not proceed from the nature of the subject but 
from the manner in which you treat it, then indeed would you 
be accountable, not because you had sinned against moral laws, 
but against critical laws.” 

Wilhelm Meister is not a moral story, that is to say not a story 
written with the express purpose of illustrating some obvious 
maxim. The consequence is that it is frequently pronounced 
immoral; which I conceive to be an absurd judgment; for if 
it have no express moral purpose, guiding and animating all 
the scenes, neither has it an immoral purpose. It may not be 
written for the edification of virtue ; assuredly it is not written 
for the propagation of vice. If its author is nowhere a 
preacher, he cannot by his sternest critics be called a pander. 
All that can be said is that the Artist has been content to 
paint scenes of life, without comment; and that some of these 
scenes belong to an extensive class of subjects, familiar indeed 
to the experience of all but children, yet by general consent 
not much talked of in society. If any reader can be morally 
injured by reading such scenes in this novel rather than in tht 
newspaper, his moral constitution is so alarmingly delicate, and 
so susceptible of injury, that he is truly pitiable. Let us hope 
the world is peopled with robuster natures ; a robuster nature 
need not be alarmed. 

But’ while asserting Wilhelm Meister to be in no respect a 
Moral Tale, I am bound to declare that deep and healthy 
moral meaning lies in it, pulses through it, speaking in many 
tones to him who hath ears to hear it. As Wordsworth says 
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of Tam OShanttr, “ I pity him who cannot perceive that in 
all this, though there was no moral purpose, there is a moral 
effect.” What each reader will see m it, will depend on his 
insight and experience. Sometimes this meaning results from 
the whole course of the narrative; such for example as the 
influence of life upon Wilhelm m moulding and modifying 
his character, raising it from mere impulse to the subordina¬ 
tion of reason, from dreaming self-indulgence to practical 
duty, from self-culture to sympathy j but the way this lesson 
is taught IS the anist’s not the preacher's way, and therefore 
may be missed by those who wait for the moral to be pointed 
before they are awake to its significance. 

The ” Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” which occupy the 
Sixth Book, have, in some circles, embalmed what was pro¬ 
nounced the corruption of the other books. Slolberg burned 
all the rest of the work, and kept these chapters as a treasure. 
Curious indeed is the picture presented of a quiet mystic, who 
is at the same time an original and strongly marked character ; 
and the effect of religious convictions on life is subtly de¬ 
lineated in the gradual encroachment and final predominance 
of mysticism on the mind of one who seemed every way so 
well fitted for the world. Nevertheless, while duly appre¬ 
ciating the picture, 1 regret that it was not published separately, 
for It interrupts the story in a most inartistic manner, and has 
really nothing to do with the rest of the work. 

The criticism on Jiamkt, which Wilhelm makes, still remams 
the best criticism we have on that wonderful play. Very 
artfully is HamUt made as it were a part of the novel; and 
Rosenkrantz praises its introduction not only because it 
illustrates the affinity between Hamlet and Wilhelm, both of 
whom are reflective, vacillating characters, but because Hamlet 
is further alhed to Wilhelm in making the Play a touchstone, 
whereby to detect the truth, and determine his own actions. 

Were space at disposal, the whole of Schiller's criticism 
on this work might fitly be given here from his enthusiastic 
letters; but I must content myself with one extract, which it 
quite delightful to read: “ I account it the most fortunate 
incident in my existence, that I have lived to see the com¬ 
pletion of this work; that it has taken place while my faculties 
are still capable of improvement; that I can yet draw from 
this pure spring; and the beautiful relation there is between 
us makes it a kind of religion with me to feel towards what 
is yours as if it were my own, and so to purify and elevate my 
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nature that my mind may be a clear mirror, and that I may 
thus deserve, in a higher sense, the name of your friend. How 
strongly have I felt on this occasion that the Excellent is a 
power; that by selfish natures it can be felt only as a power; 
and that only where there is disinterested love can it be 
enjoyed. I cannot describe to you how deeply the truth, the 
beautiful vitality, the simple fulness of this work has affected 
me. The excitement into which it has thrown my mind will 
subside when I shall have perfectly mastered it, and that will 
be an important crisis in my lieing. This excitement is the 
effect of the beautiful, and only the beautiful, and proceeds 
from the fact that my intellect is not yet entirely in accordance 
with my feelings. I undersuind now perfectly what you mean 
when you say that it is strictly the beautiful, the true, that can 
move you even to tears. Tranquil and deep, clear, and yet, 
like Nature, unintelligible, is this work; and all, even the 
most trivial collateral incident, shows the clearness, the 
equanimity of the mind whence it flowed.” 


CHAPTER III 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 

"After the mad challenge of the Xenitn" writes Goethe to 
Schiller, “ we must busy ourselves only with great and worthy 
works of Art, and shame our opponents by the manifestation 
of our poetical natures in forms of the Good and Noble.” 
This trumpet-sound found Schiller alert. The two earnest 
men went earnestly to work, and produced their matchless 
ballads, and their great poems, Hermann und Dorothea and 
Wallenstein. The influence of these men on each other was 
very peculiar. It made Goethe, in contradiction to his native 
tendency, speculative and theoretical. It made Schiller, in 
contradiction to his native tendency, realistic. Had it not 
urged Goethe to rapid production, we might have called the 
influence wholly noxious; but seeing what was produced, we 
pause ere we condemn. “You have created a new youth for 
mei" writes Goethe, "and once more restored me to Poetry, 
which I had almost entirely given up.” They were both much 
troubled with Philosophy at this epoch. Kant and Spinoza 
occupied Schiller; Kant and scientific theories occupied 
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Goethe. They were both, moreover, becoming more and 
more imbued with the spirit of ancient Art, and wore bent on 
restoring its principles. They were men of genius, and there¬ 
fore these two false tendencies—the tendency to Reflection, 
and the tendency to Imitation—-were less hurtful to their 
works than to the national culture. Their genius savrsl them, 
in spite of their errors; but their errors misled the nation. 
It is remarked by Gervinus, tliat “ Philosophy was restored in 
the year 1781, and profoundly affected all Germany. Let any 
one draw up a statistical table of our literary productions, and 
he will be amazed at the decadence of Poetry during the last 
fifty years in which Philosophy has been supreme " Philo¬ 
sophy has distorted Poetry, and been the curse of Criticism. 
It has vitiated German I-iteralure : .and it produced, in com¬ 
bination with the tendency to Imitation, that brilliant error 
known as the Romantic School. 

A few words on this much talkcd-of school may not lie un¬ 
acceptable. Like its offspring, L’Acole /iiimanli./ue in France, 
it had a critical purpose which was good, and a retrograde 
purpose which was bad. Both were insurgent against narrow 
critical canons; both proclaimed the superiority of Medi.'eval 
Art; both sought, in Catholicism and in national l-egendi, 
meanirtgs profounder than those current in the literature of 
the day. The desire to get dce|K'r than Life itself led to a 
disdain of reality and the present. Hence the selection of the 
Middle Ages and the East as regions for the ideal: they were 
not present, and they were not classical , the classical had 
already been tried, and against it the young Romantic School 
was everywhere in arms. In other respects the German and 
French schools greatly differed. The Schlcgels, Tieck, Novalis, 
and Werner, had no enemy to combat in the shape of a severe 
National Taste, such as opposed the tenlativcs of Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny. On the contrary, they were 
supported by a large body of the nation, for their theories 
only carried further certain tendencies which had Irecome 
general. Thus in as far as these theories were critical, they 
were little more than jubilations over the victorious campaign* 
won by Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The Schlcgels 
stood upon the battlefield, now silent, and sang a hymn of 
victory over the bodies of the slain. Frederick Schlegel, by 
many degrees the most considerable critic of this school, 
began his career with an Anthology from Lessing's works: 
Lessings Geist: eine BlumenUse seiner Ansichten , he ended 
o ’*9 
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it with admiration for Philip the Second and the cruel Alva, 
and with the proclamation that Calderon was a greater poet 
than Shakspeare. Frederick Schlegel thus represents the whole 
Romantic School from its origin to its close. 

Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Solger are the philo¬ 
sophers of this school; from the two former came the most 
famous, now almost forgotten, principle of “Irony," which 
Hegel * not only disposed of as a principle, but showed that 
the critics themselves made no use of it. No one, not even 
Tieck, attempted to exhibit the " irony ” of Shakspeare, the 
god of their idolatry. Among the services rendered by Tieclt 
and A. W. Schlegel, the translation of Shakspeare must never 
be forgotten, for although that translation is by no means so 
accurate as is generally believed, being often singularly weak, 
and sometimes grossly mistaken in its interpretation of the 
meaning, it is nevertheless a translation which, on the whole, 
has, perhaps, no rival in literature, and has served to make 
Shakspeare as familiar to the Germans as to us. 

In their crusade against the French, in their naturalisation 
of Shakspeare, and their furtherance of Herder's efforts towards 
the restoration of a Ballad Literature and the taste for Gothic 
Architecture, these Romanticists were with the stream. They 
also flattered the national tendencies when they proclaimed 
“ Mythology and Poetry, symbolical Legend and Art to be 
one and indivisible,”* whereby it became clear that a new 
Religion, or at any rate a new Mythology, was needed, for 
“ the deepest want and deficiency of all modern Art lies in 
the fact that the artists have no Mythology.”* 

While Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher were tormented 
with the desire to create a new philosophy and a new religion, 
it soon became evident that a Mythology was not to be 
created by programme; and as a Mythology was indispensable, 
the Romanticists betook themselves to Catholicism, with its 
saintly Legends and saintly Heroes; some of them, as Tieck 
and A. W. Schlegel, out of nothing more than poetic en¬ 
thusiasm and dilettantism; others, as F. Schlegel and Werner, 
with thorough conviction, accepting Catholicism and all its 
consequences. 

Solger had called Irony the daughter of Mysticism; and 
how-highly these Romanticists prized Mysticism is known to 
all readers of NovaJis. To be mystical was to be poetical as 

* yRstJuHk, i. pp. 84-90. 

* F. SCiiLfiGKL: Gi^ruiJu Mh*r Pettu, p. 


• Ibid. p. » 74 . 
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well as profound ; and critics glorilied mediasval monstrosities 
because of the deep spiritualism which stood in contrast with 
the pagan materialism of Goethe and Schiller. Once com¬ 
menced, this movement carried what was true in it rapidly 
onwards to the confines of nonsense. Art became the hand¬ 
maid of religion. ’I'he canon was laid down that only in the 
service of Religion h.id Art ever flourished,—only in that service 
could it flourish : a truth from which strange conclusions were 
drawn. Art became a propaganda. Fra .Vngelico and Calderon 
suddenly became idols. Werner was proclaimed a Colossus, 
by Wackenroder, who wrote his HertensergieSiungeH tints 
Kunslliebtndtn Klosltrbruders, with 'I'leck’s a^d, to prove, said 
Goethe, that because some monks were artists, all artists 
should turn monks. 'I'hen it was that men looked to Faith 
for miracles in Art. Devout study of the Bible was thought 
to be the readiest means of rivalling Fra Angelico and Van 
Eyck; inspiration was sought in a hair-shirt. Catholicism 
had a Mythology, and painters went over in crowds to the 
Roman Church. Cornelius and Overbeck lent real genius to 
the attempt to revive the dead forms of early Christian Art, as 
Goethe and Schiller did to revive the dead forms of Grecian 
Art. Overbeck, who painted in a cloister, was so thoroughly 
penetrated by the ascetic spirit, th.it he refused to draw from the 
living model, lest it should make his works too naturalistic; 
for to be true to Nature was tantamount to being false to 
the higher tendencies of Spiritualism. Some had too much of 
the artistic instinct to carry their principles into these ex¬ 
aggerations ; but others less gifted, and more bigoted, carried 
the principles into every excess. A band of these reformers 
established themselves in Rome, and astonished the Catholics 
quite as much as the Protestants. Cesar Masini in his work 
Dti Jdunsti in Fsttura thus describes them : “ Several young 
men came to Rome from Northern Germany in 1809. They 
abjured Protestantism, adopted the costume of the Middle 
Ages, and began to preach the doctrine that painting had 
died out.with Giotto, and to revive it, a recurrence to the old 
style was necessary. Under such a mask of piety they con¬ 
cealed their nullity. Servile admirers of the rudest periods 
in Art, they declared the pigmies were giants, and wanted to 
bring us back to the dry hard style and barbarous imperfection 
of a Buflalmacco, Calandrino, Paolo Uccello, when we had 
a Raphael, a Titian, and a Corr^gio." In spite of their ex¬ 
aggerated admiration of the Trecentisti, in spite of a doctrine 
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which was fundamentally vicious, the Romanticists made a 
decided revolution, not only in Literature but in Painting, and 
above all in our general estimate of painters. If we now learn 
to look at the exquisite works of Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, 
and Massaccio with intense pleasure; and can even so far 
divest ourselves of the small prejudices of criticism, as to be 
deeply interested in Giotto, Goz,toli, or Guido da Arezzo, 
feeling in them the divine artistic faculty which had not yet 
mastered artistic expression ; it is to the preaching of the 
Romanticists that we owe this source of noble enjoyment. In 
poetry the Romanticists were failures, but in painting they 
achieved marked^^success. Whatever may be thought of the 
German School, it must be confessed that before Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Schadow, Hess, Lessing, Hiibner, Sohn, and Kaul- 
bach, the Germans had no painters at all; and they have in 
these men painters of very remarkable power. 

To return to Goethe. He w.as led by Schiller into endless 
theoretical discussions. They philosophised on the limits of 
epic and dramatic poetry; re.ad and discussed Aristotle’s 
Poetics; discussions which resulted in Goethe’s essay, Ueber 
tpische und dramatische Potsie; and, as we gather from their 
correspondence, scarcely ventured to take a step until they had 
seen how Theory justified it. Goethe read with enthusiasm 
Wolfs Prolt^omena to Homer, and at once espoused its 
principles.* The train of thought thus excited, led him from 
the origin of epic songs to the origin of the Hebrew songs, and 
Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament led him to attempt 
a new explanation of the wanderings of the people of Israel, 
which he subsequently inserted in the notes to the iVestosthche 
Divan. 

Nor was he only busy with epical theories; he also gave 
himself to the production of epics. Hermann und Dorothea, 
the most perfect of his poems, was written at this time. 
Ackilleis was planned and partly executed; Die Jagd was 
also planned, but left unwritten, and subsequently became the 
prose tale known as die Nooielle. 'Phis year of 1797 is more¬ 
over memorable as the year of ballads, in which he and 
Schiller, in friendly rivalry, gave Germany lyrical masterpieces. 
His share may be estimated, when we learn that in this year 

i Later oo id life be returned to the old coQnctioo of the unity of Homer. 
It is to be regretted (hat m Elngland Wolfs masterly work is seldom read, (he 
critics contenting themselves with second-hand statemeois of bis views, wbicb 
fisU to do them Justice. 
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were written the Bride of Corinth, the Zituberlehrling, der Gott 
und die Bajadere, and the Seha/sgraier. In an unpublished 
letter to Kdmer, he writes, “You will have learned from 
Schiller that we are now making attempts in the lullad line. 
His are, as you know already, very felicitous. I wish that 
mine may be in some sort worthy to stand lieside them ; he is, 
in every sense, more competent to this species of poetry than 
I am.” 

In the same year Baust was once more taken up. The 
Dedication, the Prologue in Heaven and the Intermerzo of 
Oberon and Titania's Marriage were written. But while he 
was in this mood, Hirt came to Weimar, and in the lively 
reminiscences of Italy, and the eager discussions of Art which 
his arrival awakened, all the northern ph.antoms were exorcised 
by southern magic. He gave up Pausf, and wrote an essay on 
the Laokoon. He began once more to pine for Italy. This is 
characteristic of his insatiable hunger for knowledge ; he never 
seemed to have mastered material enough. VVhere.as Schiller, 
so much poorer in material, and so much more inclined to 
production, thought this Italian journey would only embarrass 
him with fresh objects; and urged Meyer to dissuade him 
from It. He did not go; and I think Schiller’s opinion was 
correct: at the point now reached he had nothing to do but 
to give a form to the materials he had accumulated. 

In the July of this year he, for the third time, made a journey 
into Switzerland. In l-'rankfurt he introduced Christiane and 
her boy to his Mother, who received them very heartily, and 
made the few days' stay there very agreeable. It is unnecessary 
for us to follow him on his journey, which is biographically 
interesting only in respect to the plan of an epic on William 
Tell which he conceived, and for which he studied the localities. 
The plan was never executed. He handed it over to Schiller 
for his drama on that subject, giving him at the same time the 
idea of the character of Tell, and the studies of localities, 
which Schiller managed to employ with a mastery quite 
astonishing to his friend. The same brotherly co-operation 
is seen in the composition of Wallenstein. It is not true, as 
was currently supposed in Germany, that Goethe wrote any 
portions of that work. He has told us himself he only wrote 
two unimportant lines. But his counsel aided Schiller through 
every scene; and the bringing it on the stage was to him like 
a inumph of his own. 

In the spring of 1798 Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, and 
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his own plans for a History of the Theory of Colours, lured 
him from poetry; but Schiller again brought him back to it. 
Faust was resumed, and the last tragic scenes of the First Part 
were written. In the summer he was much at Jena with 
Schiller, consequently with poetry. Achilles and Tell, the 
ancient and the modern world, as Schifer remarks, struggled 
for priority, but neither obtained it, because he was still 
perplexed in bis epic theories. The studies of the Iliad had 
" hunted him through the circle of enthusiasm, hope, insight 
and despair.” No sooner did he leave Jena than, as he con¬ 
fessed, he was drawn by another polarity. Accordingly, we see 
him busy with an art-journal, the Propylaen. He was also 
busy with the alteration of the Theatre, the boards of which, 
on the 12th of October, 1798, were made for ever memorable 
by the production of Wallenstein's Camp and Prologue. On 
the 30th January, 2799, the birthday of the Duchess Louise, 
the Piceolomini was produced ; and, on the 20th of April, 
Wallenstein’s Tod. 

It was in this year that a young advocate, in Edinburgh, 
put forth a translation of Gdtz von Berlichingen, and preluded 
to a fame as great as Goethe’s own; and it was in the 
December of this year that Karl August’s generosity enabled 
Schiller to quit Jena, and come to Weimar for the rest of his 
life, there in uninterrupted intercourse with Goethe to pursue 
the plans so dear to both, especially in the formation of a 
national stage. I will take advantage of this change to insert 
a chapter on Hermann und Dorothea, which was published in 
1796-97; and I will afterwards group together the scattered 
details of the theatrical management, so as to place them 
before the reader in a continuous narrative. 


CHAPTER IV 

rtERMANN UND DOROTHEA 

The pleasure every one finds in making acquaintance with the 
original stories from which Shakspeare created his marvellous 
plays, is the pleasure of detecting how genius can improve 
upon -the merest hint, and how with its own vital forces it 
converts lifeless material into immortal life. This pleasure 
also carries the conviction that there is no lack of subjects for 
an artist, if he have but the eye to see them. It shows us 
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that great poets are not accustomed to cast about for subjects 
worthy of treatment; on the contrary, the merest hint is 
enough to form the nucleus of a splendid work; a random 
phrase will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material offered by Bandello to Shakspeare is 
the material offered to Goethe by the old narrative' from 
which be created one of the most faultless of modem poems. 
Herein we learn how a rich and important citizen of Altmiihl 
has in vain tried to persuade his son to marry. The Saltzburg 
emigrants pass through the town, and among them the son 
finds “a maiden who pleases him right well;" he inquires 
after her family and bringing up, and as all he hears is satis, 
factory, away he hies to his father, declaring that unless this 
Saltzburg maiden be given him, he will remain unmarried all 
his life. The father, aided by the pastor, tries to persuade 
him from such a resolution. But their efforts being vain, the 
pastor advises the father to give his consent, which is done. 
Away goes the son to the maiden, and asks her if she is 
willing to enter his father’s domestic service. She accepts, 
and is presented to the father. But he, ignorant of his son's 
ruse, and believing he sees before him the betrothed, asks her 
whether she is fond of his son. The maiden thinks they are 
laughing at her, but on learning that they art; serious in wish¬ 
ing her to belong to the family, declares herself quite ready, 
and draws from her bosom a purse containing joo ducats, 
which she hands to her bridegroom as her dowry. 

This IS the story out of which grew Hermann und Dorothea. 
An ordinary story, in which the poet alone could see a poem ; 
what he has seen, every reader of German literature well 
knows; and those to whom the poem is unknown must be 
content with the following analysis. 

The epoch is changed to tliat of the French Revolution. 
The emigrants are driven from home by political events. 
The scene is on die right side of the Rhine. The streets of 
a quiet little village are noisy with unaccustomed movement; 
every one is crowding to see the sad procession of emigrants 
passing through, in the heat and dust of a summer afternoon. 
Mine Host of the Golden Lion, sitting at his doorway, marvels 
at such curiosity, but applauds the active benevolence of his 

1 Dai Lukkaein Gera gegtn die Sattkirgiicken BmifranUn. Dot ill: 
kuruundvakrhaftigeEnakiungvnedieulhen im dtr GrAJtuk Beuii Ptauise/un 
Pendena StadI atigeJkommem, avfgenammeH, und venotget, autk woe an und 
van vielen dartelken GuHt geteken und gehoret loorden. Leipwc- 173X 
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wife, who has sent their son with linen, food and drink, to 
bestow upon the sufferers, “ for to give is the duty of those 
who have.” 

And now are seen returning some of the curious. See how 
dusty their shoes, and how their faces are burning! They 
come back wiping the perspiration from their glowing faces; 
the old couple rejoice at having sat quiet at home, contenting 
themselves with what will be told tlurn of the sight. Sure 
enough, here comes the pastor, and with him the apothecary; 
seating themselves on the wooden bench, they shake the dust 
off their shoes, and fan their hot faces with their handkerchiefs. 
'I'hey narrate what they have seen; and mine host, sighing, 
hopes his son will overtake the emigrants, and give them what 
has been sent. But the heat suggests to him that they should 
retire into the cool back parlour, and, out of the way of the 
flies, refresh themselves with a bottle of Rhine wine. 1 here, 
over the wine, mine host expresses his wish to see his son 
married. This is the whole of the first canto ; and yet, slight 
as the material is, the wonderful objective treatment gives it 
substance. The fresh air of the country breathes from the 
verse. 

In the second canto Hermann appears before his father and 
friends. The pastor’s quick eye detects that he is returned an 
altered man. Hermann narrates how he accomplished his 
mission. Overtaking the emigrants, he fell in with a cart 
drawn by oxen, wherein lay a poor woman beside the infant 
to which she had just given birth. Leading the o.xen was a 
maiden, who came towards him with the calm confidence of a 
generous soul, and begged his aid for the poor woman whom 
she had just assisted in her travail. Touched with pity, and 
feeling at once that this maiden was the best person to dis¬ 
tribute justly the aid he had brought, Hermann gave it all 
into her hands. They parted, she gratefully pursuing her sad 
journey, he thoughtfully returning home. Love has leaped 
into his heart, and, by the light of his smile, the pastor sees 
he is an altered man. 

On hearing his tale, the apothecary hugs himself with the 
consolation of not having wife and children to make him 
anxious in these anxious times; “ the single man escapes the 
easiest.” But Hermann reproves him, asking, “ Is it well that 
a man should feel himself alone in joy and sorrow, not under¬ 
standing how to share these joys and sorrows ? 1 never was so 
willing to marry as to-day; for many a good maiden needs 
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the protection of a husband, and many a man needs the 
bright consolation of a wife, in the shadow of misfortune.” 
Hereupon the father, smiling, exclaims, •' I hear you with 
pleasure; such a sensible word you have seldom uttered." 
And his mother also applauds him, referring to her marriage 
as an example. Memory travels back complacently to the 
day of her betrothal. It was in the midst of misfortune—a 
fire had destroyed all their property—but in that hour of 
misfortune their union was decided. The father here breaks 
in, and says the story is true, but evidently wishes to warn his 
son from any imitation of his own venture. With admirable 
art and humour his fatherly anxiety is depicted. He married 
a girl who had nothing when he himself had nothing ; but 
now, when he is old and well to do in the world, this idea of 
beginning life upon no solid foundation of fortune is alarming 
to him. He paints the difficulties of keeping house, the 
advanUiges of fortune, and concludes with a decisive inti¬ 
mation to Hermann that he expects a rich daughter-in-law to 
be brought into the house. He indicates the daughters of 
a rich neighbour, and wishes Mermarm to select one. But 
Hermann has not only a new love m his heart, he has an 
old repugnance to these rich neighbours, who mocked his 
simplicity, and ridiculed him because he was not as familiar 
with the personages of an opera as they were. This enrages 
his father, who upbraids him for being a mere peasant without 
culture, and who angrily declares he will have no peasant girl 
brought into the house as his daughter-in-law, but a girl who 
can play the piano, and who can draw around her llie finest 
people of the town. Hermann, in silence, quits the room; 
and thus closes the second canto. 

The third canto carries on the story. Mine host continues 
his angry eloquence. It is his opinion that the son should 
always rise higher in the social scale than the father: for 
what would become of the house, or the nation, without 
this constant progress? “You are always unjust to your 
son,” replies the mother, ‘‘ and thus frustrate your own 
wishes. We must not hope to form children after our 
notions. As God has given them us, so must we have them 
and love them, bring them up as best we can, and let them 
have their own disposition. For some have this and others 
that gift. One is happy in one way, another in another. I 
won't have my Hermann abused. He is an excellent 
creature. But with daily snubbing and blame you crush 
•0 aca 
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hii »pirit.” And away she goes to seek her son. “ A 
wonderful race the women," says the host, smiling, as his 
wife departs, “just like children. They all want to live after 
their own fashion, and yet be praised and caressed!" The 
old apothecary, carrying out the host’s argument respecting 
the continual improvement of one’s station, happily displays 
his character by a speech of quiet humour, describing his 
own anxiety to improve the appearance of his house, and 
how he has always been hindered by the fear of the expense. 
The contrast of characters in this poem is of the finest and 
sharpest: mother and father, pastor and apothecary, ail stand 
before us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive, individuality, such as 
only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks her son. The 
description of this search is a striking specimen of Goethe’s 
descriptive poetry, being a series of pictures without a meta¬ 
phor, without an image, without any of the picturesque aids 
which most poets employ; and yet it is vivid and picturesque 
in the highest degree. I wish I dared quote it. But the 
reader of German can seek it in the original; and translation 
is more than ever unjust to a poet, where style is in question. 

In the stable she seeks him, expecting to find him with his 
favourite stallion; then she goes into the garden (not omitting 
to set up the tree-props and brush the caterpillars from the 
cabbages, like a careful housewife as she is I) then through 
the vineyard until she finds him seated under the pear-tree, in 
tears. A charming scene takes place between them. Hermann 
declares his intention of setting off in defence of fatherland; 
he is eloquent on the duties of citizens to give their blood for 
their country. But the mother knows very well it is no poli¬ 
tical enthusiasm thus suddenly moving him to quit his home; 
she has divined his love for Dorothea, the maiden whom he 
met among the emigrants; she questions him, and receives 
his confidence. Yes, it is because he loves Dorothea, and 
because his father has forbidden him to think of any but a 
rich bride, that he is about to depart. His father has always 
been unjust to him. Here interposes the mother; persuades 
Hermann to make the first advances to his father, certain that 
the paternal anger is mere hasty words, and that the dearest 
wish M Hermann’s heart will not be disregarded. She brings 
him back with these hopes. 

In the fifth canto the friends are still sipping from green 
glasses the cool Rhine wine, and arguing the old question. 
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To them enter mother and son. She reminds her husband 
how often they have looked forward to the day when Her¬ 
mann should make choice of a bride. That day has arrived. 
He has chosen the Emigrant maiden. Mine host hears this 
in ominous stillness. The Pastor rises, and heartily backs 
Hermann in his prayer. He looks upon this choice as an 
inspiration from above, and knows Hermann well enough to 
trust him in such a choice. The father is still silent. The 
Apothecary, cautious ever, suggests a middle course. He 
does not trust implicitly in these inspirations from above. 
He proposes to inquire into the character of the maiden, 
and as he is not easily to be deceived, he undertakes to bring 
back a true rei>ort. I need scarcely point out the superiority 
of this treatment of the old story, wherein the lover first in¬ 
quires into the character of the maiden, and then makes up 
his mind to have her. Hermann needs no inquiry—but 
neither does he shirk it. He urges the Apothecary to set 
off, and take the Pastor with him, two such experienced men 
being certain to detect the truth. For himself he is sure of 
the result. Mine host, finding wife and friends against him, 
consents, on a worthy report being brought by Pastor and 
Apothecary, to call Dorothea his daughter. The two com¬ 
missioners seat themselves in the cart, and Hermann, mount¬ 
ing the box, drives them swiftly to the village. Arriving there, 
they get out. Hermann describes Dorothea, that they may 
recognise her; and awaits their return. Very graphic is the 
picture of this village, where the wanderers are crowded in 
bams and gardens, the streets blocked up with carts, men 
noisily attending to the lowing cows and horses, women 
busily washing and drying on every hedge, while the children 
dabble in the stream Through this crowd the two friends 
wander, and witness a quarrel, which is silenced by an old 
magistrate, who afterwards gives them satisfactory details 
about Dorothea- This episode is full of happy touches and 
thoughtful poetry. The friends return joyful to Hermann, 
and tell him he may take Dorothea home. But while they 
have been inquiring about her, he, here on the threshold of 
his fate, has been torturing himself with doubts as to whether 
Dorothea will accept him. She may love another; what it 
more probable ? She may refuse to come with them into a 
strange house. He begs them to drive home without him. 
He will alone ask Dorothea, and return on foot with her if 
the consent. The Pastor takes the reins, but the cautious 
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Apothecary, willing enough to entrust the Pastor with the 
care of his soul, has misgivings about his power of saving 
his body. The Pastor reassures him, and they disappear in 
a cloud of dust, leaving Hermann to gaze after them motionless, 
fixed in thought 

The next two cantos are exquisitely poetical. As Hermann 
stands by the spring, he sees Dorothea coming with a watei 
jug in each hand. He approaches her, and she smiles a 
friendly smile at his approach. He asks why she comes so far 
from the village to fetch water. She answers that her trouble 
is well repaid if only because it enables her to see and thank him 
for the kindness he has shown to the sufierers ; but also adds 
that the improvident men have allowed oxen and horses to 
walk into the streams, and so disturb all the water of the 
village. They then pass to the well, and sit upon the wall 
which protects it. She stoops, and dips a jug in the water ; 
he takes the other jug and dips it also, and they see the 
image of themselves mirrored in the wavering blue of the 
reflected heavens, and they nod and greet each other in the 
friendly mirror. “ Let me drink,” says the joyous youth. 
And she holds the jug for him. Then they rest leaning upon 
the jugs in sweet confidence.* 

She then asks him what has brought him here. He looks 
into her eyes, and feels happy, but dares not trust himself with 
the avowal. He endeavours to make her understand it in an 
indirect recital of the need there is at home for a young and 
active woman to look after the house and his parents. She 
thinks he means to ask her to come as servant in his house, 
and, being alone in the world, gladly consents. When he 
perceives her mistake he is afraid to undeceive her, and thinks 
It better to take her home and gain her affection there. “ But 
let us go," she exclaims, “ girls are always blamed who stay 
long at the fountain in gossip." They stand up, and once 
more look back into the well to see their images meeting in 
Its water, and “ sweet desires possess them.” 

1 I cannol resi&t quoiing ihc original ot this charming picture ; 

Also sprach sie, und war die breiten Stufen hinunter 

Mit deru Bcgleiter getangt ; und auf das MSiierchen selttcn 

Beidc slch niedcr dcs Quells. Sie beugte sicb tlber, su schdpfen ; 

Utid er fasste den anderen Krug, und beugte sich Uher. 

Und sie sahen gespiegelt tbr Bild m der Blaue des HimmeU 
Schwanken, und nickten sich lu, iind grtlssten sic freundlicb im Spiegel 
t.ass niich tnnken. sagle darauf der heitere Jttngling; 

Und sie reicht* ihm den Krug. Dann ruhten sie Beide sertra ilich 
Auf die QefXsse gelehnt. 
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He accompanies her to the village, and witnesses, in the 
affection all bear to Dorothea, the best sign that his heart has 
judged aright. She takes leave of them all, and sets forth 
with Hermann, followed by the blessings and handkerchief- 
wavings of the emigrants. In silence they walk towards the 
setting sun, which tinges the storm-clouds threatening in the 
distance. On the way she asks him to describe the characters 
of those she is going to serve. He sketches father and mother. 
“ And how am I to treat you, you the only son to my future 
master? ” she asks. By this time they have re.iched the pear- 
tree, and the moon is shining overhead. He takes her hand, 
answering, “ .-Vsk your heart, and follow all it tells you.” But he 
can go no farther m his declaration, fearing to draw upon himself 
a refusal. In silence they sit awhile and look upon the moon. 
She sees a window—it is Hermann’s, who hopes it will soon be 
hers. They rise to continue their course, her foot dips, she falls 
into his arms ; breast against breast, cheek against cheek, they 
remain a moment, he not daring to press her to him, merely 
supporting her. In a few minutes more they enter the house. 

The charm of these cantos, as indeed of the whole poem, 
cannot of course be divined from the an.dysis I am making; 
the perfume of a violet is not to be found in the description of 
the violet. But with all drawbacks, the an.dysis enables a 
reader of imagination to form a better conception of the poem 
than he would form from an sesthetical discussion such as philo¬ 
sophical criticism indulges in. With this caveat let our analysis 
proceed. The mother is uneasy at this long absence of 
Hermann; conies in and out, noting the appearances of the 
storm, and is rather sharp in her blame of the two friends 
for leaving hin> without securing the maiden. The Apothecary 
narrates how he was taught patience in youth ; and, the door 
opening, presents the young couple to their glad eyes. Her¬ 
mann introduces her, but tells the Pastor aside that as yet 
there has been no talk of marriage; she only supposes her 
place to be that of servant. The host, wishing to be gallant, 
goes at once to the point, treats her as his daughter, and com¬ 
pliments her on her taste m having chosen his son. She 
blushes, is pained, and replies with some reproach that for 
such a greeting she was unprepared. With tears in her eyes 
she paints her forlorn condition, and the secret escapes her, 
that, touched by Hermann’s generosity and noble bearing, she 
really has begun to feel the love for him they twit her with; 
but having made that confession, of course she can no longer 
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stay; and she is departing with grief in her heart when the 
mistake is cleared up ; she is accepted, dowerless, by them all, 
and Hermann, in pressing her to his heart, feels prepared for 
the noble struggle of life. 

Such is the story of Hermann und Dorothea, which is 
written in Homeric hexameters, with Homeric simplicity. In 
the ordinary course of things, 1 should be called upon to give 
some verdict on the much-vexed question as to whether, 
properly speaking, this poem is an Epic or an Idyll, or, by way 
of compromise, an Idyllic Epic. The critics are copious in 
distinctions and classifications. They tell us in what consists 
the Epos proper, which they distinguish from the Romantic 
Epos, and from the Bourgeois Epos ; and then these heavy 
batteries are brought to bear on Hermann und Dorothea. 
Well I if these discussions gratify the mind, and further any of 
the purposes of Literature, let those, whose bent lies that way, 
occupy themselves therewith. To me it seems idle to trouble 
oneself whether Hermann und Dorothea is or is not an Epic, 
or what kind of Epic it should be called. It is a poem. One 
cannot say more for it. If it be unlike all other poems, there 
is no harm in that; if it resemble some other poems, the 
resemblance does not enhance its charm. Let us accept it for 
what it is, a poem full of life, character, and beauty ; simple 
in its materials, astonishingly simple in its handling; written 
in obvious imitation of Homer, and yet preserving through¬ 
out the most modern colour and sentiment. Of all Idylls, 
it is the most truly idyllic. Of all poems describing 
country life and country people, it is the most truthful; 
and on comparing it with Theocritus or Virgil, with Guarini 
or Tasso, with Elorian or Delille, with Geaner or Thom¬ 
son, the critic will note with interest its absence of poetic 
ornamentation, its freedom from all •• idealisation." Its 
peasants are not such as have been fashioned in Dresden 
China, or have solicited the palette of Lancret and Watteau ; 
but are as true as poetry can represent them. The char¬ 
acters are wonderfully drawn, with a few decisive unobtrusive 
touches. Shakspeare himself is not more dramatic in the 
presentation of character. The Host, his wife, the Pastor, the 
old cautious Apothecary, stand before us in all their humours. 
Hermann, the stalwart peasant, frank, simple, and shy, and 
Dorothea the healthy, affectionate, robust, simple peasant girl, 
are ideal characters in the best sense, viz., in the purity of 
nature. Those “ideal peasants” with Grecian features and 
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irreproachable linen, so loved of bad painters and poor poets, 
were not at all the figures Goethe cared to draw j he had faith 
in nature, which would not allow him to idealise. 

Very noteworthy is it that he, like Walter Scott, could find 
a real pleasure in talking with the common people, such as 
astonished his daughter-in-law (from whom, among others, I 
learned the fact), who could not comprehend what pleasure 
this great intellect found in conversation with an old woman 
baking her bread, or an old carpenter planing a fir-plank. 
He would talk with his coachman, pointing out to him the 
peculiarities of the scenery, and delighting in his remarks. 
Stately and silent as he often was to travelling bores, and 
to literary men with no ideas beyond the circle of books, he 
was It^uacious and interested whenever one of the people 
came in his way ; and the secret of this w-as his abiding interest 
in every individuality. A carpenter, who was a carpenter, 
interested him; but the carpenter in Sunday clothes, aping the 
bourgeois, would have found him as silent and stately as every 
other pretender found him. What Scott gathered from his 
intercourse with the people, every one knows who has noticed 
the rich soil of humour on which Scott’s antirjuarian fancies 
are planted; what Goethe gathered from the same source may 
be read in most of his works, especially in Hermann und 
Dorothea, Faust, and Wilhelm Meister. 

The same objective truth is noticeable in his delineation 
of the scenes. They are not rhetorically or metaphorically 
described, they are presented directly to us. Instead of aiy- 
ing what they are like, he says what they are. Hence it is 
that while this poem is essentially popular (and on its first 
appearance produced a deep impression on the people, was 
reprinted on the coarsest paper, at the lowest prices, such as 
only occurs with the people’s literature), it is also one of the 
greatest favourites with highly cultured readers. Between 
these two classes there is a third class, cultivated indeed, but 
not sufficiently cultivated, which finds the simplicity of this 
poem undistinguishable from baldness. Such readers desire 
imagery, and cannot see the art which dispenses with it; they 
want more stirring incidents, and characters stalking upon stilts. 

As I do not enter upon the discussion of whether the poem 
is or is not an Epic, 1 may leave undisturbed all the derivative 
questions respecting the absence of similes, episodes, and super¬ 
natural maehsnery — which the critics assure us are indis¬ 
pensable to the Epic—as also the other subsidiary matters of 
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action, time, and space. By so doing the bulk of this chapter 
it materially diminished, and the reader not materially im¬ 
poverished. Two points only require notice, and those shall 
be briefly touched. 

First of the subject-matter. Taken from the sad experience 
of the hour, moving amid scenes made desolate by the French 
Revolution, it was natural that something of political signifi¬ 
cance should be sought in this story. Schiller would un¬ 
doubtedly have made it the vehicle of splendid eloquence on 
Freedom, such as would have made the pulses beat. But that 
was nowise Goethe’s tendency. He told Meyer that he had 
endeavoured “ in an epic crucible to free from its dross the 
pure human existence of a small German town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great movements and changes 
of the world’s stage.” * While leaving to others the political 
problem, he confined himself as usual to the purely human 
and individual interest. Instead of declamations on Freedom, 
he tried to teach men to be free; and by Freedom he meant 
the complete healthy development of their own natures, not 
a change of political institutions. In one of the Xenien he 
says; 

Zur Nation euch tu Widen, ihr hoffet es. Deutsche, vergcbena. 

Bildet. ihr kdnnt es, dafitr freier zu Menschen euch aus '-t 

And in this sense Hermann und Dorothea may be accepted as 
a Hymn to the Family, a solemn vindication of the eternal 
claims which, as a first necessity, should occupy men. 

With regard to the second point, that namely of style, 
Schiller’s cordial praise, in a letter to Meyer, may here find 
place. “Nor have we in the meantime been inactive, as you 
know, and least of all our friend, who in the last few years has 
really surpassed himself. His epic poem you have read; you 
will admit that it is the pinnacle of his and all our modern art. 
I have seen it grow up, and have wondered almost as much at 
the manner of its growth as at the completed work. Whilst 
the rest of us are obliged painfully to collect and to prune, 
in order slowly to bring forth anything passable, he has only 
gently to shake the tree, in order to have fall to him the most 
beautiful fruit, ripe and heavy. It is incredible with what ease 
he now reaps for himself the fruits of a well-bestowed life and 

* Brxcft an und vcn Gotthi* 

• “Germans, you hope m vain to develop yourselves into e nation ; shivt, 
therefore, to develop yourselves all the more freely into men.*' 
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■ persistent culture ; how significant and sure all his steps now 
are; how the clearness as to himself and as to objects, pre¬ 
serves him from every idle effort and beating about. But you 
have him now yourself, and can satisfy yourself of all this with 
your own eyes. But you will agree with me in this, that on 
the summit where he now stands, he ought to think more of 
bringing the beautiful form he has given himself to outward 
exhibition, than to go out in search of new material; in short, 
that he now ought to live entirely for poetic execution." 

'I'lie Homeric form is admirably adapted to this kind of 
narrative ; and Voss had already made it popular by his /.uise. 
Respecting the style of this ]X)em, 1 would further lieg the 
reader to compare it with that of the last books of IP'ifhe/m 
MeisUr, composed about the same period, and he will then 
see Goethe’s immense superiority on quitting prose for jioctry. 
None of the faults of his prose are lr.iceable here. The lan- 
gu.ige is as clear as ciystal, and as simple; the details are all, 
without exception, significant; not a line could be lopped away 
without injury. One feels that the invigorating breezes of 
Ilnionau have roused the poet out of the llaccid moods of 
prose, and given him all his quiet strength. 

Before finally dismissing the poem, it may amuse the reader 
to have a specimen of that ingenious criticism which delights 
in interpreting the most obvious facts into jirofound meanings. 
Hegel, in his Aisthettk, and after him Kosenkrantz, in his ex¬ 
cellent book Goit/ie und sttne IVerkt, call attention to the fact 
that Goethe is far truer in Ins German colouring than Voss, 
whose /.uise gave the impulse to this poem. Not having read 
the Luise 1 am unable to judge of this su|)criority; but the 
example cited by these critics is assuredly amusing. Voss, they 
tell us, makes his people drink copiously of coflee ; but, how¬ 
ever wide-spread the custom of coffee-drinking, we must re¬ 
member that coffee, and the sugar which sweetens it, are not 
German, they come from Arabia and the West Indies; the 
very cups in which the coffee is drunk are of Chinese origin, 
not German. We are miles away from Germany. How dif¬ 
ferent is Goethe I His host of the Golden Lion refreshes 
guests with a glass of wine; and what wine ? Rhine wine ; the 
German wme, par exeeiUnee; the wine growing on the hill 
behind his own house ! And this Rhine wine, is it not drunk 
out of green glasses, the genuine German glasses ? And upon 
what do these glasses stand? Upon a tin tray; that is also 
genuine German! 
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It would be the merest prosaism to suggest that in Luise the 
pastor drinks coffee, because coffee is habitually drunk in the 
parsonage; while in Hermann und Dorothea the characters 
drink wine, because they are in the Golden Lion, and Rhine 
wine, because they are in the Rhine country; yet to such 
prosaisms is the British critic reduced in answering the subtle¬ 
ties of German aesthetics. 


CHAPTER V 

THE THEATRICAL MANAGER 

It will be briefer, and help to convey a mote accurate notion 
of Goethe’s efforts in the direction of the Theatre, if, instead 
of scattering through this biography a number of isolated 
details, recording small events in chronological order, I 
endeavour to present some general view of his managerial 
efforts. 

We have already seen how, on his arrival at Weimar, the 
court was given to theatrical entertainments, and how eagerly 
he entered into them. The Theatre was in ruin from the fire 
of the previous year. Theatres were improvised in the Etters- 
burg woods, and Tiefurt valley, whereon the gay courtiers 
“ strutted their brief hour " by torchlight, to the accompani¬ 
ment of horns. Actors were improvised from the court circle. 
Plays were improvised, and sometimes written with elaborate 
care. The public was the public of private theatricals. All 
this has been narrated in Book IV. What we have here to do 
with it is to call attention to the contrast thus presented by the 
Weimar stage with other German stages, and, above all, with 
the essenti^ conditions of a stage which is to be anything 
more than the amusement of a dilettante circle. The drama 
is essentially a national outgrowth. In Weimar, instead of 
growing out of a popular tendency, and appealing to the 
people, it grew out of the idleness of a court, and appealed 
to dilettantism. The actors, instead of being recruited from 
runaway clerks, ambitious apprentices, romantic barbers, and 
scapegrace students, were princes, noblemen, poets, musiciana 
Instead of playing to a Public,—that heterogeneous, but in 
dramatic matters indispensable, jury, whose verdicts are in 
the main always right—they played to courtiers, whose judg- 
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ment, even when unfettered, would not have had much value ; 
and it never was unfettered. The consequence may be fore¬ 
seen. As a court amusement, the theatre was a pleasant and 
not profitless recreation; as an influence, it was pernicious. 
The starting point was false. Not so can dramatic art flourish; 
not so are Moli^res and Shakspeares allowed to manifest 
their strength. The national co-operation is indispensable. 
Academies may compile Dictionaries, they cannot create 
Literature; and Courts may patronise 'fheatres, they cannot 
create a Drama. The reason lies deep in the nature of things. 
Germany has never had a Drama, because she has never had 
a Stage which could be, or would be, national. I^ssing kn<‘w 
what was needed, but he had not the power to create it. 
Schiller early mistook the path, and all his noble strivings 
were frustrated. 

Goethe and Schiller, profoundly m earnest, and profoundly 
convinced of the great influences to be exercised by the stage, 
endeavoured to create a German Drama which should stand 
high above the miserable productions then vitiating public 
taste. They aspired to create an Ideal Drama, in which the 
loftiest forms of Art should be presented. But they made a 
false step at the outset. Disgusted with the rude productions 
of tlie day, and distrusting the instincts of the public, they 
appealed to the cultivated few. Culture was set above Passion 
and Humour, Literature above Emotion. The stage was to be 
literary; which is saying, in other words, that it was not to be 
popular. Nor did experience enlighten them. During the 
whole period of their reform, the principal performances were 
of the old style. At first a wandering troupe, with a wandering 
repertory, performed opera, drama, and farce, as best it could, 
with more real success than High Art could boast. Even 
when Schiller had ennobled the stage with his masterpieces, 
the ever pressing necessity of amusing the public forced the 
manager to give the vulgar appetite its vulgar food.' The 
dramatic problem is: How to unite the demands of an 
audience insisting on amusement, with the demands of Art, 
looking beyond amusement ? There are many writers who 
can amuse, but who reach no higher aim; and there are 
writers who have lofty aims, but cannot amuse. In the drama 
the first class is nearer the mark than the second; but the 
true dramatist is he who can unite the two. Shakspeare and 

t Goethe coafesses so much. See Kikirmann, vol. i. p. 305; Oxeti^wd's 
tiwaslatioo. 
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Moliire—to take the greatest examples—are as amusing as they 
are profound; and they live only because they continue to 
amuse. Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Tartuffe, Ekoledes Femmes, 
and the Malade Imaginaire, may be enjoyed by the pit, and 
by the most cultivated critic. Goethe and Schiller fell into the 
error which in England, a few years ago, was preached as a 
gospel by a band of clever writers, who gloried in the title of 
“Unacted Dramatists”; the error of supposing a magnificent 
dome could be erected without a basis on our common earth; 
the error of supposing that a Drama could be more successful 
as Literature, than as the reflection of national life. 

It was in 1790 that the Weimar Theatre was rebuilt and 
reopened. Goethe undertook the direction with powers more 
absolute than any other director ever had ; for he was inde¬ 
pendent even of success. The court paid all exjienses; the 
stage was left free for him to make experiments upon. He 
made them, and they all failed. He superintended rehearsals 
with great care. Shakspeare’s King John and Henry IV., his 
own Gross-Kophta, Burgergeneral, Clavigo, Die Geschwister, 
were produced, but without any great effect; for the actors 
were mediocre and ill paid, and there was no audience to 
stimulate actors by enthusiasm and criticism. The audience 
was chilled by the presence of the court, and could rarely be 
emboldened into rapture, which is the life, the pulse, the 
stimulus of acting. The pit was cowed by the court, and the 
court was cowed by Goethe. His contempt of public opinion 
was undisguised. " The direction,” he wrote to his second in 
command, “acts according to its own views, and not in the 
least according to the demands of the public. Once for all, 
understand that the public must be controlled— will determinirt 
seyn." To Schiller, who was quite of this opinion, he said: 
“No one can serve two masters, and of all masters the last 
that I would select is the public which sits in a German 
theatre.” It is all very well for a poet or a philosopher to 
scorn the fleeting fashions of the day, and to rely on the 
verdict of posterity; but the Drama appeals to the public of 
the day, and while the manager keeps his eye on posterity, the 
theatre is empty. 

Wer machie deon der Mitwelt 

“ Who is to amuse the present ? ” asks the sensible Merry 
Andrew, in the Theatre-Prologue to Faust. A dramatist 
appealing to posterity, is like an orator hoping to convince the 
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descendants of his audience instead of persuading the listening 
crowd. 

The Weimar audiences might be treated despotically, but 
they could not be forced into enthusiasm for that which 
wearied them. They submitted in silence. The riotous 
gallery and dogged pit of France and Fmgland only tolerate 
the absurdities which delight than; they admit no arbiter but 
their own amusement. An infusion of this rebellious element 
would have aided Goethe and Schiller in their efforts, by 
warning them from many a mistake. The Jena students 
might have supplied this element, had they been more con¬ 
stant visitors, and less controlled. '1 he student is by nature 
and profession a rebel; and the Jena student had this tend¬ 
ency cultivated into a system. To be a roaring swash¬ 
buckler, with profound contempt for all Philistines, and a vast 
capacity for beer, was not, indeed, enough to constitute a pure 
judge of art , but to be young, full of life and impulse, and 
above all to be inde])endent, were primary qualities in a 
dramatic audience; and the students brought such qualities 
into the pit. " Without them,” says the worthy Klebe in his 
description of Weimar, “ the house would often be empty. 
They generally come in the afternoon, and ride or drive back 
after the play.” If they enlivened the Theatre, they scandalised 
the town. Imagination pictures them arriving covered with 
dust, in garbs of varied and eccentric device, ambitious of 
appearing as different from ” humdrum ” citi/.eiis as might be : 
adorned with tower-shaped caps, with motley ornaments of 
tassel, lace, &c., from under which escape flowing locks quite 
innocent of comb, which mingle with beard and moustache. 
Their short jackets are lined with stuffs of different colour. 
Their legs are cased in riding trouser--, the inner sides of 
which are of leather. In their hands is the famous long whip, 
which they crack as they pour from the Webicht over the 
bridge into the town, startling its provinci.il dulness with an 
uproar by them called “ singing ”—a musical entertainment 
which they vary by insulting the not imposing soldiers, whom 
they christen ” tree-frogs,” on account of the green and yellow 
uniform. They push to the utmost the license and pnde of 
the “ Renomist,” namely, to be ill-mannered. 

When these students poured into the theatre, they carried 
there something like enthusiasm; but they were controlled 
by one who had a very mediocre admiration of their wild 
ways—the Geheimrath Goethe, who was not only Gtheim- 
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rath and Manager, but their idol.' Of him Edward Devrient, 
in his excellent history of the German stage,’ says; “ He sat 
in the centre of the pit; his powerful glance governed and 
directed the circle around him, and bridled the dissatisfied or 
neutral. On one occasion, when the Jena students, whose 
arbitrary judgment was very unseasonable to him, expressed 
their opinion too tumultuously, he rose, commanded silence, 
and threatened to have the disturbers turned out by the 
hussars on guard. A similar scene took place in 1802 on the 
representation of Fr. Schlegel’s ALmos, which appeared to the 
public too daring an attempt, and the approbation given by 
the loyal party provoked a loud laugh of opposition. Goethe 
rose and called out with a voice of thunder: ‘ Let no one 
laugh ! ’ At last he went so far as for some time to forbid 
any audible expression on the part of the public, whether of 
approval or disapproval. He would suffer no kind of dis¬ 
turbance in what he held to be suitable. Over criticism he 
kept a tight rein ; hearing that Botticher was writing an essay 
on his direction of the theatre, he decl.ired that if it appeared 
he would resign his post; and Botticher left the article un¬ 
printed.” 

Holding this despotic position towards the public, it may 
be imagined that he was imperious enough with the actors. 
Both he and Schiller were of opinion that nothing short of the 
“ brief imperative " was of any use with actors— denn durch 
Vernunft und Cefaligkcit ist nichis auszurMien, said Schiller. 
Goethe as director would hear of no opposition, would listen 
to none of the egotistical claims which usually torment 
managers ; he insisted on each doing what was Plotted to 
him. Resistance was at once followed by punishment; he 
sent the men to the guard-house, and had sentinels placed 
before the doors of the women, confining them to their rooms. 
With the leading actors he employed other means: once when 
Becker refused to play a small part in Wallenstein's Lager, 
Goethe informed him that if he did not undertake the part, 
he, Goethe, would play it himself—a threat which at once 
vanquished Becker, who knew it would be fulfilled. 

Nevertheless with all this despotism he was still the great, 
high-minded, lovable Goethe, and was reverenced by the 

1 See Heinrich Schmidt : Brinnerungen etnes IVetwntruehen yeUranin, 
p. 46, describing the enthusiasm wiih which he and De Wette and ibeir 
Diends read Goethe's poems, and wrote poems in his praise. 

■ Gesekuhte der dntSiAen Sckuusfut-Kmiut, 
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actors who were under him. Chancellor von Muller $a^ 
that “ Nowhere did he more freely exercise the spell of his 
imposing presence; rigorous and earnest in his demands, 
unalterable in his determinations, prompt and delighted to 
acknowledge every successful attempt, attentive to the smallest 
as to the greatest, and calling forth in every one his most 
hidden powers—in a narrow circle, and often with slender 
means, he accomplished what appeared incredible; his en¬ 
couraging glance was a rich reward; his kind word an in¬ 
valuable gift. Every one felt himself greater and more powerful 
in the place which he had assigned to him, and the stamp 
of his approbation seemed to be a sort of consecration for life. 
No one who has not seen and heard with what pious fidelity 
the veterans of that time of Goethe’s and Schiller’s cheerful 
spirited co-operation, treasured every recollection of these 
their heroes; with what transport they dwelt on every detail 
of their proceedings; and how the mere mention of their 
names called forth the flash of youthful pleasure from their 
eyes ; can have an idea of the affectionate attachment and 
enthusiastic veneration those great men inspired." 

It appears from Edward Devrient’s account that the actors 
were miserably paid. Even Caroline Jagemann—the duke’s 
mistress—who was prima donna, as well as leading actress, 
received only six hundred thalers a year, with a retiring 
[xtnsion of three hundred; and six hundred thalers is about 
one hundred pounds sterling. Moreover, the actors were not 
allowed a (ongi, as at other theatres ; so that no money could 
be made by them beyond their salaries.* Except to confessed 
mediocrity, Weimar could scarcely have offered a temptation; 
nevertheless, the magic names of Goethe and Schiller did 
attract a few good actors. 

The shifts to which the management was forced to have 
recourse, with so small and insufficient a troupe, may be 
gathered from this anecdote. The opera of Die ZauberfioU 
was performed, but the Queen of Night was so far advanced 
in pregnancy, that it was impossible to let her appear in that 
condition. Another singer was not to be had. In this dilemma 
Goethe actually made her sing the music behind the scenes, 
while an actress on the stage pantomimically represented the 
character. 

When the connection between Schiller and Goethe grew 

* On the wioQS seUriet peld to ecton at Weimar, tee PASQirs: GititM 1 
Tktattrlntung in fVetmar, i 
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closer, the Theatre began to assume a really earnest aspect. 
With his natural tendency to interest himself in whatevei 
deeply interested his friends, Goethe caught some of Schiller’s 
dramatic enthusiasm, and began to treat the stage as a means 
of artistic education for the nation. Don Carlos was per¬ 
formed ; somewhat later Egmont was adapted to the stage by 
Schiller (in a melodramatic style which revealed his love of 
mateiial effects), and the greatest undertaking of all was 
achieved, namely, the performance of Wallenstein. The 
effect was prodigious, and the Weimar stage seemed really 
to have achieved something like the establishment of a new 
and grandiose style of dramatic representation. It was, how¬ 
ever, but a flash. The strivings of the two jxaets were mis¬ 
directed, as the event soon proved. No drama could so be 
founded. The dramatic age had passed, and could not be 
restored—not at least in such forms. 

“The Weimar School,”says Devrient,'who is here speaking 
ex pro/esso, and is worth attending to, “ although it demanded 
of the artist ‘ to produce something resembling nature,’’ never¬ 
theless set up a new standard of nobleness and beauty, by 
which every phenomenon in the region of Art was to be tested. 
The tendency hitherto dominant had by no means neglected 
the beautiful, but it had sought only a beautiful reality, —now, 
with subtle distinction, beautiful truth was demanded from it. 
Hitherto living nature had served as the standard, now an 
enlightened taste was to be the rule. The actors were to dis¬ 
accustom themselves to the native German manner, and find 
a freer, a more univeisal conception; they were to raise them¬ 
selves out of the narrow limits of the special, of the individual, 
to the contemplation of the general, of the Ideal. 

“These were astoundingly new and hard demands on the 
actor. Hitherto a plain understanding, with vivid and sensitive 
feelings, had tolerably well sufficed to make this natural talent 
tell; for the problems lay within the actor’s circle of vision. 
Now, appeal was principally made to his taste; he was re¬ 
quired to have a refined instinct, and ennobled sentiments, 
which, to a certain degree, presupposed scientific and anti¬ 
quarian culture; for instead of nature, as hitherto, the antique 
was now the model of speech and feature. The actual culture 
of the histrionic class was not in the remotest degree adequate 
to these demands ; what then was to be done? The Weimai 

1 G4ickuhU d4r deutuktn S<ha%i^itt~Kuntt, p. S 55 . 

* G^tfu's Vorrtdt m d 4 ft Prof/latn, 
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School must content itself with training: it must seek to 
supply by external drilliry; what ought properly to have pro¬ 
ceeded from a higher intellectual life, from an intrinsically 
ennobled nature. Nothing else remained to it. The spirit of 
our literature was pressing forward with unexampled jHiwer to 
that summit on which it could from thenceforth measure itself 
with that of all other nations; it carried along with it theatrical 
art, such as it was. If the attempt had been made to advance 
the culture of actors as far as was necessary in order to bring 
It even with the victorious march of our literature, the moment 
would have been lost m which the stage could render im¬ 
measurable service to the national culture. 

“Goethe and Schiller had essentially this mission : to 
elevate poetry ; to carry the intellectual life of the nation into 
higher ideal regions; literature was their immeJiati object, the 
stage only a secondary one; nay, it was with them only a 
means to an end. To work with entire devotion to dramatic 
art, solely for it and through it, as .Molidre and Shakspeare 
did, never occurred to them ; nor would they mutate Lessing, 
who attached himself closely to art. to what it achieved, and 
could achieve. They placed themselves and their poems on 
the stand-point of the independent literary drama. The old 
schism between the genres again presented itself; the scholarly 
in opposition to the popular drama ; and poelic art again won 
the supremacy oier dramatic. Von Carlos and IVallenstein 
were not conceived for the actual stage, and could only be 
adapted to it with great labour and sacrilice ; in wnling Faust, 
Tasso, and the Naturliehe Tochter, Goethe did not contemplate 
their representation, which must be considered purely .is a 
theatrical experiment. It was a natural consctnience that, 
since the two great poets adapted their works to the- theatre 
just as It was, and were by no means excessively fastidious in 
their mode of doing it, they, with the same sort of violence, 
pushed forward the art of representation, ami here also had to 
content themselves with what could be achieved by merely 
external discipline. Dramatic art had not reached that point 
of culture which could prepare it perfectly to comprehend and 
master their poems, and reproduce them indeixmdently. . . . 
Now if this new school was to make its authority in taste 
acknowledged, that authority must necessarily be exercised 
with a certain despotism. With despotism towards the actors 
and the public, since both were deeply imbued with naturalism. 
Lake the unfortunate Neuber, like Schroeder in his eightieth 
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year, Schiller and Goethe placed themselves in decided opposi¬ 
tion to the taste of the majority. They maintained a thoroughly 
aristocratic position with respect to the public, and defended 
the ideal principle with all the power of their pre-eminent 
genius; nay, they did not scorn to attack the prevalent taste 
with the sharpest weaprans of satire. Their correspondence 
exhibits their contempt for the masses, and for the champions 
of the popular taste, in all that rudeness which seems insepar¬ 
able from the enthusiasm of great souls for a more exalted 
humanity. Nowhere did they sue for the approbation of the 
multitude; nowhere did they accommodate themselves to the 
ruling taste, or even flatter it. 

“ The despotic energy with which Goethe carried out the 
ideal principle, in spite of all difficulties, necessarily made 
itself felt in his direction of the theatre. He had to urge 
forward dramatic art, and to wring from the public a formal 
respect for the experiments of his school; a double task, 
which obliged him to surpass even Schroeder in the peremp¬ 
toriness of his commands.” 

Not only were there difficulties of rhythm, but also of pro¬ 
nunciation, to be overcome. The German language, harsh 
as it is at the best, becomes hideous in the careless licenses 
of pronunciation which various cities and classes adopt—as 
people who are too ugly to hope for any admiration, come at 
last entirely to neglect their appearance. The Suabians, 
Austrians, and especially the Weimarians, plagued Goethe 
terribly with their peculiarities of speech. “ One would 
scarcely believe that d, p, d, and t, are generally considered 
to be four different letters,” said the poet to Eckermann, “ for 
they only speak of a hard and a soft b, and of a hard and a 
soft and thus seem tacitly to intimate that p and t do not 
exist.* With such people Pein (pain) is like Bcin (leg). Pass 
(pass) like Bass (bass), and Tcckel (a terrier) like Deckel 
(cover).” Thus an actor, in an impassioned moment bidding 
his mistress cease her reproaches, exclaimed O ente (Oh, 
duck I) meaning O ende (Oh, cease I) 

The success of WalUnstein, which was a theatrical no less 
than an artistic success, seemed to have decided the battle in 
favour of the Ideal school; seemed, but did not Art was 
hencefbrth to be everything. So far did Goethe carry out his 

1 Ludecus iD his book. Au 3 Gcftkt's Lthen : WmkrhtU und ktitu DUktung, 
tells A storv of Orae. Schiller's favourite actor, who oo seeing the great 
Talma excUitoed. " DnimM ittnn Gcttt" 
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principle of placing Art foremost,* that he would not suffer 
the actors to “ forget the audience “ ; his maxim was, that in 
a scene between two actors, the presence of the spectator 
should constantly be felt. Consequently the actors were not 
allowed to stand in profile, or to turn their backs upon the 
audience, or to speak at the back of the stage, under any 
pretext. They were to rrcite, not to ie the characters repre¬ 
sented. Heinrich Schmidt narrates how Goethe in giving 
him lessons in acting, entered into the minutest details. In 
the celebrated monologue of Hamlet, “To be or not to be,” 
he allowed Schmidt to place his right hand upon his chin, 
while the left hand supported the right elbow; but would not 
permit this left hand to be closed like a fist, insisting that the 
two middle fingers should be held together, the thumb and 
the other two fingers kept apart.* In acting, he reversed his 
old artistic maxim, and insisted on Beauty first. Truth after¬ 
wards : trsl schon dann tvahr.^ 

It will surprise no one that this tendency, this preoccupation 
with the Ideal, should result in the rehabilitation of the most 
perfect form of drama which that tendency has produced—I 
mean the French Tragedy, so pitilessly ridiculed by l^essing. 
Nay, Goethe himself translated Voltaire's Mahomet, which 
was played in 1800, and afterwards Tattered. The Adelphi of 
Terence, translated by Einsiedel; the Ion of Schlegel; the 
Phidre of Racine, translated by Schiller; and finally Schiller’s 
own Braut von Afessina, sufticiently show the wide departure 
from anything like a modern national drama into which the 
Weimar school had wandered. Nay, even Shakspeare had to 
suffer the indignity of being elevated by this classical mania. 
Schiller translated his Maebeth —how he travestied it may be 
seen by the curious reader; enough to mention here that he 
changes the Witches into Fates; and we learn from Heinnch 
Voss that these terrible sisters were represented by young girls 
Ireautifully dressed 1 We need not, therefore, be surprised on 
hearing that Terence’s comedy was actually represented by 
actors in Roman Masks,—thus entirely getting rid of Expres¬ 
sion, which forms the basis of modern acting. So deplorable 
a mistake needs only to be mentioned to be appreciated. One 

t S« his Rules for Actors m Wtrke, xxst. pp. 435-459. 

• Rnnnerungen, p. no 

• Remiuatt of the oid Weimar Khool Mill laiit of these dajn, and of the 
drtlitiiil which it was necessarr to gire the actors- From one, to whom Goethe 
was very kind, i heard full coofirmatioo of what is said m the teat. 
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step alone remained for dilettantism; and that step was to 
give the actors the cothurnus, and make them spout Latin and 
Greek. 

During these antique restorations, experiments were made 
with Shakspeare, Calderon, Gozzi—with everything but the 
life of the people—and Weimar was proclaimed a great school 
of Art, in which the literary public religiously believed. But 
the other public? (ioethe himself shall answer. “Here in 
Weimar they have done me the honour to perform my Iphigenia 
and my Tasso" he said to Eckermann in his old age. " But 
how often ? Scarcely once in three or four years. The public 
finds them tedious. Very probably. ... I really had the 
notion once that it was possible to found a German Drama; 
but there was no emotion or excitement—all remained as it 
was before." 

To found a German Drama by means of poetic works, .and 
antique restorations, was the delusion of one who was essentially 
not a dramatist. I have more than once denied to Goethe 
the peculiar genius which makes the dramatist; and my denial 
is not only supported by the evidence of his own works, it is, 
I think, conclusively established by his critic.al reflections on 
Shakspeare, and his theatrical treatment of Shakspeare’s works 
Profoundly as he appreciated the poet, he seems to me wholly 
to have misunderstood the dramatist. He actually asserts 
that Hamlet's Ghost, and the Witches in Macbeth, are examples 
of Shakspeare’s “ representing what would better be imagined” ; 
that in the reading, these figures are acceptable, but in the 
acting they disturb, nay repel, our emotion. So radical a 
misconception need not be dwelt on. The reader, who does 
not at once perceive it, may rest assured that he is wholly un¬ 
acquainted with the secrets of dramatic art. As an example 
of Goethe’s entire misunderstanding of Shakspeare’s art, I 
will cite the version he made of Romeo and Juliet, of which 
he was not a little proud. The subject is of sufficient literary 
interest—considering the two names implicated—to warrant 
a digression. 

It was in iSi i that he undertook to recast Romeo and Juliet 
for the stage; and as this version has recently been recovered, 
and printed by Boas,' we can examine it at leisure. There 
is scarcely any Shakspearian play which a great jxiet and 
dramatist might so reasonably undertake to recast as Romeo 


Sacktrugt Sit Ci>eth 4 's lV<rJkem. 
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and JulUl; for while it is instinct with life, character, and 
dramatic movement, it is in some respects among the worst 
of ahakspeare’s fine plays. Juvenility of style is apparent in 
almost every scene. I'he frequence of rhyme, the forced 
rhetoric and conceits, the lame expression, and the deficiency 
in that passionate and profound poetry which illuminates the 
great plays, prove it to be an early work. In most of the 
great situations we find long tirades of rhetorical (onatti in 
place of the nervous language, strongly coloured by passion, 
which Shakspeare afterwards knew so well how to enrploy 
Thus when Juhct is in agony of suspense as to whether 
Ronreo is dead, she says : 

'I'hi' ttifiurc ‘•li -ul-l iw* foitrM in disnui h'*!!. 

Hath Kottvco shin binise.f? S.iv ih'ju liM /, 

And that bar** vtiwi-l, /, sh.ill p ii^ n mt ie 
ThA»> lb** de»th*(lariing tyf f l c<'Ckatr.'.'-’ : 

I afn n- I I. if there l*f* mh.Ii .m 1. 

There are critics who will defend this (what will they not 
defend in Shakspe.are ?) and find plausible arguiricnts to show 
that It IS true passion ; hut 1 do not arlvise any modern poet 
to write thus, if he would win the admiration of these critics. 

It will not he sujiposcd, however, that 1 am dead to the 
beauty of this work, which, liccause ol Us pre eminent qualities, 
is an universal favourite It is the work of .Shaks]ieare 
but indisputably Shakspeare. IK- has not only presented the 
story with wonderful vividness and variety, hut he has crowded 
It with characters, and animated those characters with true 
dramatic motives Think of old Capulet, 'lyhalt, the Nurse, 
Peter, Gregory and Sampson, and the Apothecary,—all epi¬ 
sodical figures, yet c.ich having his well-marked individuality. 
Bv touches brief yet free and masterly the figures stand out 
from the canvas. 

One would imagine that a dramatist who undertook to 
remedy the defects of this work, would throw all his labour 
into those parts where the work is weakest, and thus free the 
rich harvest of dramatic thought from all ihe chaff and stubble ; 
one would certainly never expect him to remove any of those 
vivid touches which give life to the characters, or any of those 
dramatic presentations of the subject which animate the scene. 
Yet this, and this only, has Goethe done.‘ 

Shakspeare opens with one of his life-like expositions, 

* Satkirdgt »m GMtfu'% 
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pregnant with purpose, and arresting attention at the outset. 
The Capulet servants are swaggering in the streets of Verona, 
and no sooner do they meet the servants of the Montagues 
than at once they come to blows. Tybalt and Benvolio 
quickly join the fray ; old Capulet and old Montague arc not 
long behind. The whole feud of the two houses—that which 
forms the nodus of the piece—lives before us. The entrance 
of the Prince, threatening death to the man who next disturbs 
the peace of Verona, introduces another tragic motive. The 
whole exposition is a masterly specimen of dramatic art. But 
Goethe had so little sense of what was dramatic, that he 
strikes out this exposition, and opens his version like a comic 
opera, with a chorus of servants who are arranging lamps and 
garlands before Capulet’s house: 

Zilndet die l^ampen an 
Wmdei auch Krknrc dran 
Hell sey das Haus ! 

&c. Ac. 

Maskers pass into the house. Romeo and Benvolio enter 
and talk. They tell us of that family feud, which Shakspeare 
made us see. Rosalind is alluded to by Romeo, but all the 
fantastic hyperbole of desire which Shakspeare’s Romeo ex¬ 
presses (in direct contrast with the expression of his passion 
for Juliet), is struck out. The two enter Capulet's house, 
where Benvolio promises to show him a lovelier face than 
Rosalind’s. Before they enter, however, Mercutio arrives; 
and at this point the student of Shakspeare will uplift his 
eyebrows when he sees how Goethe has contrived to destroy 
this poetic creation. Not only is the celebrated Mab speech 
omitted, but Mercutio declares he will keep out of the ball¬ 
room, lest he should be discovered—by his handsome figure! 
The whole of this must be translated, or my readers may 
withhold their credence.* 

Homec, Come with us. 

Oct you a mantle, get a stranger’s mask. 

M*reutt«. In vain I don the mask, ii helps me noi. 

I'm known by every child, and must be known. 

1 am a distinguished man ; there ts a character in my figure and voice, in my 
walk, in ray every movement. ' ’ 


^ • letter to Frau von Wolsogen, he speaks of hw recently completed 

version-thus; ’‘The maxim which I foUowed, was to concentrate all that 
WM most interesting, and bring it into harmony; for Shakspeare, following 
the bent of his genius, his lime, and bis public, was forced to bring together 
much that was not harmonious, to fiaitcr the reigning taste.** LiUnmfker 
44 r Frau von Wol$^tn^ vol L p. 437, 
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StMvoI^. Truly ! thy paunch has a charming look, 

Hinona. It u easy for you to talk—toothpicks, beansulks as you aro I 
You hang rag after rag upon you* who will unpack you? But I with t^ 
heaviest mantle, with the most outrageous nose, 1 have only to appear, and 
some one directly whispers behind, "There goes .Mercutiol By my faith. 
It IS Mercutio ' That indeed would be immensely wsatious were it no 
clory. And since I am Mercutio, let me be Mercutio, and always McrcutloI 
Now, good-bye to you. Do your business as well as you can. I seek my 
adventures on my pillow. An airy dream shall delight roe, while you run 
ailcr your dreams, and can no mure catch them than 1 can 

1 stiall tar brisk when o’er you weeps the dawn. 

While you fur wearmess, or love, will yawn, Bgti, 


Into this has Mercutio been metamorphosed! The ball scene 
follows. The Nurse, indeed, is introduced, but all her indi¬ 
viduality is destroyed ; every one of the characteristic touches 
is washed out by an unsparing sponge. In his essay on 
Shakspeare he gives us the clue to these omissions; for he 
says “that the Nurse and Mercutio almost entirely destroy 
the tragic meaning of the story, and are to be regarded as 
farcical additions, which the modern stage repudiates." • The 
alterations in this scene are not important, and are chiedy the 
presence of the Prince, who comes to the ball with Mercutio, 
his object being to mix in the society of Capulet and Montague, 
and so bring about amity between the houses. The old feud 
1$ again talked of: as if talking could take the place of doing I 
The rest of the piece follows the original pretty closely ; there 
are only two alterations which call for notice ; one an improve¬ 
ment, and one an extraordinary and inexplicable blunder. 

To begin with the blunder: The reader knows with what 
sharpness Shakspeare has contrasted the calm respectable 
Pans, who woos Juliet through her parents, and the fervid 
Romeo, who goes direct to Juliet herself; one seeks the 
father’s consent, without troubhng himself about the maid; 
the other seeks the maid’s consent, and braves the enmity 
of the father. What will the reader think of Goethe’s 
dramatic ideas, on hearing that this contrast is entirely 
effaced: Paris makes love to Juliet; has long adored her 
in silence, before he ventured to ask her parent’s consent I 

The second alteration is a dramatic improvement; although 
it will certainly make the Shakspeare bigots cry out. It is the 
closing of the piece with Julieps death, the Friar in a short 
soliloquy pointing the moral. Nothing can be more un- 
dramatic or more tiresome than the long recapitulation of 


> Wtrkt^ xxsT 37^ 
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facts perfectly familiar to the audience, with which Shakspeare 
ends the piece. 

This Romeo and Juliet was not only produced at Weimar, 
but it kept the stage in Berlin until within the last few years! 
The Berlin critics on its original production were by no means 
favourably inclined to it—the denouement, we learn from 
Zelter, especially displeased them. Did they resent being 
robbed of their ennui ? 

Enough has been said to characterise the attempt of Goethe 
and Schiller to create a German Drama; which attempt, 
although Its failure was inevitable, cannot be regarded with¬ 
out sympathy, were it only for the noble aim animating it. 
That aim was misdirected ; but it was the error of lofty minds, 
who saw above the exigencies of the age. They could not 
bring themselves to believe that the Drama, which they held 
to be so grand a form of Art, had ceased to be the lay-pulpit, 
and had become a mere amusement. 

With Schiller’s death Goethe’s active interest in the theatre 
ceased. The Obermarschall Graf von Edeling was adjoined 
to him, as acting superintendent, but without absolute power, 
which still reni.ained in Goethe’s hands. This was towards 
the end of 1813. And in 1817 his son, Augu.st von Goethe, 
was added to the direction. Thus was the theatre burdened 
with a Geheimrath, absolute but inactive, an Obermarschall, 
and a court page. Nor were matters better behind the scenes. 
An intrigue had long been forming, under the direction of 
Caroline Jagemann, to force Goethe’s resignation. Between 
the duke’s mistress and the duke’s friend there had never 
been a very pleasant feeling. She was naturally jealous of 
Goethe’s power. As an actress under his direction, she must 
have had endless little causes of complaint. Had the poet 
been less firmly fixed in the duke’s affections and interests, 
this rivalry could not have endured so long. At last a crisis 
came. 

There was at that period, 1817, a comedian named Karsten, 
whose poodle performed the leading part in the well-known 
melodrame of The Do,s^ of Montargts with such perfection that 
he carried the public everywhere with him, in Pans as in 
Germany. It may be imagined with what sorrowing scorn 
Goethe heard of this. The dramatic art to give place to a 
fxiodle I He, who detested dogs, to hear of a dog performing 
on all the stages of Germany with greater success than the 
best of actors! The occasion was not one to be lost. The 
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duke, whose fondness for dogs was as marked as Goethe's 
aversion to them, was craftily assailed, from various sides, to 
invite Karsten and his poodle to Weimar. When Go^e 
hoard of this, he haughtily answered, “ In our Theatre refla¬ 
tions stands: no do/^s admitted on the stage ’’—and paid no 
more attention to iL As the duke had ahead) written to 
invite Karsten and his dog, Goethe's opposition was set down 
to systematic arbitrariness, and people artfully " wondereti" 
how a prince’s wishes could be 0]>fK)Scd for such trifles The 
dog came. After the first rehearsal, Goethe declared that he 
would have nothing more to do with a theatre on which a 
dog was allowed to perform ; and at once started for Jena. 
Princes ill brook opposition; and the duke, afu-r all, was a 
duke. In an unworthy moment, he wrote the following, 
which was posted in the theatre, and forward^ d to Gobthe ; 

“ From the expressed ojiinions which have reached me, 1 
have come to the conviction that the Herr Gcheimrath von 
Goethe wishes to be released from his functions as Intendent, 
which I hereby accord Kaki. Aik'.OST.” 

A more offensive dismissal could scarcely have been sug¬ 
gested by malice. In the duke it was only a spurt of the 
im[)erious temper and coarseness which roughened his fine 
qualities. On Goethe the blow fell heavily. “Karl August 
never understood me,” he exclaimed, with a deep sigh. Such 
an insult to the greatest man of his age, coming from his old 
friend and brother in arms, who had been more friend than 
monarch to him during two-and-forty years, and who had 
declared that one grave should hold their bodies—and all 
about a dug, behind which was a miserable grcen-rixam cabal I 
The thought of leaving Weimar for ever, and of accepting the 
magnificent offers made him from Vienna, pressed urgently on 
hismind. 

But, to his credit be it said, the duke quickly became sensible 
of his unworthy outbreak of temper, and wrote to Goethe in a 
tone of conciliation ; “ Hear Friend,” he wTote, “ From several 
expressions thou hast let fall, 1 gather that thou wouldst be 
pleased to be released from the vexations of theatrical manage¬ 
ment, but that thou wouldst willingly aid it by thy counsel and 
countenance, when, as will doubtless often be the case, thou art 
■tpecially appealed to by the manager. 1 gladly fall in with thy 
desire, thanking thee for the great good thou hast effected in this 
r* >^9 
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troublesome business, begging thee to retain thy interest in its 
artistic prosperity, and hoping that the release will better thy 
health. 1 enclose an official letter notifying this change, and 
with best wishes for your health, &c.” The cloud passed over; 
but no entreaty could make Goethe resume the direction of the 
theatre, and he withdrew his son also from his post in the 
direction. He could pardon the hasty act and unconsidered 
word of his friend; but he was prouder than the duke, and 
held firmly to his resolution of having nothing to do with a 
theatre which had once prostituted itself to the exhibition of a 
clever poodle. 

What a sarcasm, and in the sarcasm what a moral, lies in 
this story. Art, which Weimar will not have, gives place to a 
poodle I 


CHAPTER VI 
Schiller’s ijist years 

The current of narrative in the preceding chapter has flowed 
onwards into years and events from which we must now return. 
Instead of the year 1817, we m ust recall the year 1800. Schi Her 
has just come to settle at Weimar, there to end his days in noble 
work with his great friend. It may interest the reader to have 
a glimpse of Goethe’s daily routine; the more so, as such a 
glimpse is not to be had from any published works. 

He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and pro¬ 
longed sleep; for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a “ talent for 
sleeping,” only surpassed by his talent for continuous work. 
Till eleven he worked without interruption. A cup of choco¬ 
late was then brought, and he resumed work till one. At two 
he dined. This meal was the importamt meal of the day. 
His appetite was immense. Even on the days when he com¬ 
plained of not being hungry, he ate much more than most 
men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were always welcome. 
He sat a long while over his wine, chatting gaily to some 
friend or other (for he never dined alone), or to one of the 
actors, whom he often had with him, after dinner, to read 
over their parts, and to take his instructions. He was fond of 
wine, and drank daily his two or three bottles. 

Lest this statement should convey a false impression, I 
hasten to recall to the reader’s recollection the habits 01 our 
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fathers in respect of drinking. It was no unusual thing to be 
a “ three bottle man ” in those days in England, when the 
three bottles were of Port or Burgundy ; and Goethe, a Rhine¬ 
lander, accustomed from boyhood to wine, drank a wine 
which his English contemporaries would have called water. 
The amount he drank never did more than exhilarate him; 
never made him unfit for work or for society.* 

Over his wine he sat some hours ; no such thing as dessert 
was seen upon his table in those days: not even the customary 
coffee after dinner. His mode of living was extremely simple ; 
and even when persons of very modest circumstances burned 
wax, two poor tallow candles were all that could be seen in his 
rooms. In the evening he went often to the theatre, and there 
his customary glass of punch was brought at six o'clock. 
When he was not at the theatre, he received friends at home. 
Between eight and nine a frugal supper was laid, but he never 
ate anything except a little salad or preserves By ten o'clock 
he was usually in bed. 

Many visitors came to him. From the letters of Christune 
to Meyer we gather that he must have exercised hospitality 
on a large scale, since about every month 50 lbs. of butter are 
ordered from Bremen, and the cases of wine have frequently 
to be renewed. It was the pleasure and the penalty of his 
fame, that all persons who came near Weimar matle an effort 
to see him. Sometimes these visitors were pi-rsons of great 
interest; oftener thejr were fatiguing bores, or men with pre¬ 
tensions more offensive than dulness. To those who pleased 
him he was inexpressibly charming ; to the others he was 
stately, even to stiffness. While, therefore, we hear some 
speak of him with an enthusiasm such as genius alone can 
excite: we hear others giving vent to the feelings of dis¬ 
appointment, and even of offence, created by his manners. 
The stately minister exasperated those who went to see the 
impassion^ poet. As these visitors were frequently authors, 
it was natural they should avenge their wounded self-love in 

' " For Ibe laM Ihoimnd rears, tba life of the Rhinelander is u it were 
steepnd in wine: be has become hke the good old wwc-caiks. iinte I with the 
vinous green. Wine is ths creed of the Rhinelander in everything. As in 
England in the days of Cromwell, the Royalisu were known by the meat 
pasties, the Pspists by tbeu- raisin soup, the Atheists liy iheir roast beef; so is 
Ibe man of the Rhinegau knosm by his wioe-fissk. A jolly componioo driaks 
bis Mven bottles every dsy, and with it grows ss old as M^useiah. is seldom 
drunk, and has at most Ibe Bardolpb merk of a red nose." Liebio : iMUrt 
m Cktmutrr, Appendix. 
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criticisms and epigrams. To cite but one example among 
many: Burger, whom Goethe had assi.sted in a pecuniary 
way, came to Weimar, and announced himself in this pre¬ 
posterous style: “ Vou are Goethe—I am Burger,” evidently 
believing he was thereby maintaining his own greatness, and 
offering a brotherly alliance. Goethe received him with the 
most diplomatic politeness, and the most diplomatic formality; 
instead of plunging into discussions of poetry, he would be 
brought to talk of nothing but the condition of the Gdttingen 
University, and the number of its students. Burger went 
away furious, avenged this reception in an epigram, and related 
to all comers the experience he had had of the proud, cold, 
diplomatic Geheimrath. Others had the like experience to 
recount; and a public, ever greedy of scandal, ever willing to 
believe a great man is a small man, echoed these voices in 
swelling chorus. Something of offence lay in the very nature 
of Goethe’s bearing, which was stiff, even to haughtiness. His 
appearance was so imposing, that Heine humorously relates how, 
on the occasion of his first interview with him, an elaborately 
prepared speech was entirely driven from his memory by the 
Jupiter-like presence, and he could only stammer forth “a 
remark on the excellence of the plums which grew on the road 
from Jena to Weimar.” An imposing presence is irritating 
to mean natures ; and Goethe might have gained universal 
applause, if, like Jean Paul, he had worn no cravat, and had 
let his hair hang loose upon his shoulders. 

The mention of Jean Paul leads me to quote hii impression 
of Goethe. “ I went timidly to meet him. Every one had 
described him as cold to everything upon earth. P'rau von 
Kalb said he no longer admires anything, not even himself. 
Every word is ice. Nothing but curiosities warm the fibres of 
his heart; so I asked Knebel if he could petrify me, or encrust 
me in some mineral spring that I might present myself as a 
statue or a fossil.” How one hears the accents of village 
gossip in these sentences I To Weimarian ignorance Goethe’s 
enthusiasm for statues and natural products seemed monstrous. 
" His house,” Jean Paul continues, “ or rather his palace, 
pleased me; it is the only one in Weimar in the Italian style; 
with such a staircase I A Pantheon full of pictures and statues. 
Fresh anxiety oppressed me. At last the god entered, cold, 
monosyllabic. ‘ The French are drawing towards Paris,’ said 
Knebel. ‘ Hm 1’ said the god. His face is massive and 
animated: his eye a ball of light I At last, as conversation 
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turned on ait, he warmed, and was himself. His consTraatiun 
was not so rich and flowing as Herder's, but penetrating, acute, 
and calm. Finally, he read, or rather performed, an un¬ 
published poem, in whidi the flames of his heart burst through 
the external crust of ice; so tliat he greeted my enthusiasm 
with a pressure of the hand. He did it again as 1 took leave, 
and urged me to call. By heaven! we shall love each other I 
He considers his poetic career closed. There is nothing com¬ 
parable to his reading. It is like deep-toned thunder, blended 
with whispering rain-drops." 

Now let us hear what jean Paul s.iys of Schiller. “ I went 
yesterday to see the stony Schiller, from whom all strangers 
spring back as from a precipice. His form is wasted, yet 
severely powerful, and very angular. He is full of acumen, 
but without love. His conversation is as excellent as his 
writings.” He never repeated this visit to Schiller, who 
doubtless quite subscribed to what Goethe w rote. ‘‘ I am 
glad you have seen Richter. His love of truth, and his wish 
for self-improvement, have prepossessed me in his favour; 
but the social man is a sort of theoretical man, and 1 doubt if 
be will approach us in a practical way." 

If to pretenders and to strangers Goethe was cold and re¬ 
pellent, he WMS warm and attractive enough to all with whom 
he could symp.-ithise. Brotherly to Schiller and Herder, he 
was fatherly in his loving discernment and protection to such 
men as Hegel, then an unknown teacher, and Voss, the son of 
the translator of Homer.' He excited passionate attachments 
in all who lived in his intimacy; and passionate hatred m 
many whom he would not admit to intimacy. 

The opening of this century found Schiller active, and 
anxious to stimulate the activity of his friend. But theories 
hampered the genius of Goethe; and various occupations dis 
lurb^ it. He was not like Schiller a reflective, critical poet, 
but a spontaneous instinctive poet. The consequence was, 
that Reflection not only retard^, but misled him into Sym¬ 
bolism—the dark comer of that otherwise sunny palace of Art 
which he has reared. He look up Faust, and wrote the classic 
intermezM) of Helena. He was very busy with the theatre, 
and with science; and at the close of the year fell into a 
dangerous illness, which created much anxiety in the duke and 
the Weimar circle, and of which the Frau von Stein wrote in 

^ Note Voss*i enthusiftstic erat)tud« m bis Mtttktilunffn Uktr GMtht tmd 
Stkilltr. 
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that letter quoted p. 334 . He recovered in a few weeks, and 
busied himself with the translation of Theophrastus on Colours, 
with Faust, and the Naturliche Tochter. 

While the two chiefs of Literature were, in noble emulation 
and brotherly love, working together, each anxious for the 
success of the other, the nation divided itself into two parties, 
disputing which was the greater poet of the two ; as in Rome 
the artists dispute about Raphael and Michael Angelo. “It 
is difficult to appreciate one such genius," says Goethe of the 
two painters, “ still more difficult to appreciate both. Hence 
people lighten the task by partisanship.” The partisanship in 
the present case was fierce, and has continued. Instead of 
following Goethe’s advice, and rejoicing that it had two such 
poets to boast of, the public has gone on crying up one at the 
expense of the other. Schiller himself with charming modesty 
confessed his inferiority; and in one of his letters to KOrner 
he says : “ Compared with Goethe I am but a poetical bungler 
—Stgen Goethe inn und bleiP ich ein poetischer Lump.” But 
the m<ijority have pLiced him higher than his rival, at least 
higher in their hearts. Gervinus has remarked a curious con¬ 
tradiction in the fate of their works. Schiller, who wrote for 
men, is the favourite of women and youths; Goethe, who re¬ 
mained in perpetual youth, is only relished by men. The 
secret of this is, that Schiller had those passions and en¬ 
thusiasms which Goethe wanted. Goethe told Eckermann 
that his works never could be popular; and, except the minor 
poems and Faust, there are none of his productions which 
equal the popularity of Schiller's. 

I’o make an instrument of vengeance out of this partisan¬ 
ship, seemed an excellent idea to Kotzebue, who, after being 
crowned at Berlin, and saluted all over Germany with tributes 
of tears, now came to his native city of Weimar. He was 
invited to court, but he was not admitted into the select 
Goethe-Schiller circle; which irritated his vanity the more, 
because a joke of Goethe’s had been repeated to him. In 
Japan, besides the temporal court of the emperor, there is the 
spiritual court of the Dalai-Lama, which exercises a superior 
though secret influence. Goethe, alluding to this, said : “ It 
is of no use to Kotzebue that he has been received at the 
tempoml court of Japan, if he cannot get admitted to the 
spiritual court.” Kotzebue thought he could destroy that 
court, and set up one of his own, of which Schiller should be 
the Dalai-Lama. 
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There was at this time a select little circle, composed of 
Gocilie, Schiller, Meyer, and several distinguished women, the 
Countess von Einsiedel, Fraulem von Imhoir, Frau von WoU 
zogen, and others. The great preponderance of women in 
this circle gave a romantic tinge to the laws they imposed on 
themselves. On Kotzebue’s arrival, one of Amalia's m-aids of 
honour used her utmost to obtain his admission ; but Schiller 
and Goethe, resolved on his exclusion, got a byc-law enacted, 
that “ no member should have the [xiwer of introducing 
another person, native or stranger, without the previously ex¬ 
pressed unanimous consent of the other members. A certain 
coolness had sprung up between some of the members ol the 
circle, and Goethe, pestered by the iteration of the request 
that Kotzebue should be admitted, at last said, " Laws once 
recognised should be upheld; if not, it would be better to 
break up the society altogether; which, perhaps, would be the 
more advisable, as constancy is always dillicult, if not tetlious, 
to ladies.” The ladies were naturally enough irriiated. Kot¬ 
zebue was ready to inflame them. Schiller had just gone to 
Leipsic; and Kotzebue, taking advantage of this absence, 
organised a fite to celebrate the coronation of Frederick 
Schiller in the Stadihouse of Weimar. Scenes from Don 
Carlos, the Maid of Orleans, and Maria Sluart, were to come 
first. Goethe’s favourite, the Countess von l.insiedel (now his 
foe), was to represent the Joan of Arc; the Fraulein von 
Imhoff the Queen of Scots ; Sophie Moreau w.is to recite the 
Song of the Bell. Kotzebue was to appear as Father Thibaut 
in the Maid of Orleans and as the Bell F'ounder, in which 
latter character he was to strike the mould of the bell (made 
of pasteboard), and breaking it in pieces, disclose the bust of 
Schiller, which was to be crowned by the ladies. The prepara¬ 
tions for this ffite were eagerly carried forward. Weimar was 
in a state of excitement. The cabal looked prosperous. The 
Princess Caroline had consented to be present. Schiller was 
most pressingly invited, but said, in Goethe’s house, a few 
days before, “ I shall send word I am ilL” To this Goethe 
made no reply. He heard of all the arrangements in (letfect 
silence. 

“ It was thought,” says Falk, to whom we owe tliis story, 
"that a coolness between the two great men would spring out 
of this cabal; especially if the simple, unsuspecting Schiller 
should fall into the toils laid for him. But they who suspected 
this, knew not the men. Fortunately, however, the whole 
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scheme fell to pieces. The directors of the Library refused to 
lend Schiller’s bust; the Burgomaster refused to lend the 
Stadthouse. Rarely has so melancholy, so disastrous a day 
risen on the gay world of Weimar. To see the fairest, most 
brilliant hopes thus crushed at a blow when so near their fulfil¬ 
ment, what was it but to be wrecked in sight of fwrt ? Let 
the reader but imagine the now utterly useless exprenditure of 
crape, gaiue, ribbons, lace, beads, flowers which the fair 
creatures had made; not to mention the pasteboard for the 
bell, the canvas colours, brushes for the scenes, the wax candles 
for lighting, &c. Let him think of the still greater outlay of 
time and trouble requisite for the learning so many and such 
various parts; let him figure to himself a majestic Maid of 
Orleans, a captivating Queen of Scots, a lovely Agnes, so 
suddenly compelled to descend from the pinnacle of glory, 
and in evil moment to lay aside the ciown and sceptre, helm, 
dress and ornament, and he will admit there never was fate 
more cruel.” 

Shortly after this—on the 13th June 1802—Goethe’s son 
was confirmed. Herder officiated on the occasion; and this 
brought him once more into that friendly relation with Goethe, 
which of late had been cooled by his jealousy of Schiller. 
Herder had been jealous of the growing friendship of Goethe 
and Merck; he was still more embittered by the growing 
friendship of Goethe and Schiller. He was bitter against 
Schiller’s idol, Kant, and all Kant’s admirers, declaring the 
new philosophy destructive of Christian morals. He was 
growing old, and the bitterness of his youth was intensified by 
age and sickness. Schiller was in every way antagonistic to 
him; and the representation of Wallenstein " made him ill.” 
Goethe, whose marvellous tolerance he had so sorely tried, 
and who never ceased to admire his fine qualities, said, ‘‘ one 
could not go to him without rejoicing in his mildness, one 
could not quit him without having been hurt by his bitterness.” 
For some time Goethe was never mentioned in the Herder 
family, except in an almost inimical tone; and yet Herder's 
wife wrote to Knebel; “ Let us thank God that Goethe still 
lives. Weim.ar would be intolerable without him.” They 
lived together in Jena for a few days, and parted never to see 
each other again. In December 1803, Herder was no more. 

While discussing Physical Science with Ritter, Comparative 
Anatomy with Loder, Optics with Himly, and making observa¬ 
tions on the Moon, the plan of a great poem, Natura 
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Rerum, rose in Goethe^ mind, and like so many other plans, 
remained a plan. Intercourse with the great philologist Wolff 
led him a willing student into Antiquity; and from Voss he 
tried to master the whole principles of Metre with the teal of 
a philologist. There is something very piquant in the idea 
of the greatest poet of his nation, the most musical master 
of verse in all possible forms, trying to .require a theoretic 
knowledge of that which on instinct he did to perfection. It 
is characteristic of his new tendency to theorise on poetry. 

Whoever reads the Naturbefu Tochler, which was completed 
at this period, will probably attnbute to this theorising tendency 
the absence of all life and vigour which makes it “ marble 
smooth and marble cold.” But although it appears marble 
cold to us, It was the marble iim in which the poet had buried 
real fbelings; and Abeken relates that the actress who originally 
performed the Heroine, told him how, on one occasion, when 
she was rehearsing the part in Goethe's room, he was so over 
come with emotion, that with tears in hts eyes he bade her 
pause.' This may stem more strange than the fact that 
Schiller admired the work, and wrote to Humboldt: “The 
high symbolism with which it is handled, so th.at all the crude 
material is neutralised, and everything becomes portion of an 
ideal Whole, is truly wonderful. It is entirely Art, and thereby 
reaches the innermost Nature, through the power of truth.” 
And Kichtc—who, Varnhagen tells me, was with him in the 
box at the Theatre when the play was performer! at Berlin, 
and was greatly moved by it—declared it to be Goethe’s 
masterpiece. Kosenkranta is a maxed at the almost universal 
condemnation of the work. “ What pathos, what warmth, 
what tragic pain! ” he exclaims. Others would echo the ex¬ 
clamation—in irony. It seems to me that the very praise of 
Schiller and Fichte is a justification of the general verdict A 
drama which is so praised, i.e. for its high symbolism, is a 
drama philosophers and critics may glorify, but which Art 
abjures. A drama, or any other poem, may carry with it 
material which admits of symbolical interpretation; but the 
poet who makes symbolism the substance and the purpose 
of his work, has mistaken his vocation. The whole Greek 
Drama has been interpreted into symbols by some modem 
scholars; but if the Greek Dramatists had written with any 
such purpose as that detected by these interpreters, they would 

* AbckBH : GMtki m dfm Jakrtn >771-75, P* 

*p 269 
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never have survived to give interpreters the trouble. The 
Iliad has quite recently been once more interpreted into an 
allegory ; Dante’s Divine Comedy has been interpreted into an 
allegory; Shakspeare’s plays have, by Ulrici, been interpreted 
into moral platitudes; the Wahlverwandlsckafien has been 
interpreted into a “world history.” Indeed symbolism being 
in its very nature arbitrary —the indication of a meaning not 
directly expressed, but arbitrarily thrust under the expression— 
there is no limit to the power of interpretation. It is, however, 
quite certain that the poets had not the meanings which their 
commentators find; and equally certain that if poets wrote for 
commentators they would never produce masterpieces. 

In December 1803 Weimar had a visitor whose rank is high 
among its illustrious guests: Madame de Stael. Napoleon 
would not suffer her to remain in France; she was brought 
by Benjamin Constant to the German Athens, that she might 
see and know something of the men her work De l'. 41 lema^ne 
was to reveal to her countrymen. It is easy to ridicule Madame 
de Stael; to call her, as Heine does, “ a whirlwind in petti¬ 
coats,” and a “Sultana of mind.” But Germans should be 
grateful to her for that book, which still remains one of the 
best books written about Germany ; and the lover of letters 
will not forget that her genius has, in various departments of 
literature, rendered for ever illustrious the power of the womanly 
intellect. Goethe and Schiller, whom she stormed with can¬ 
nonades of talk, spoke of her intellect with great admiration. 
Of all living creatures he had seen, Schiller said, she was “ the 
most talkative, the most combative, the most gesticulative; ” 
but she was “ also the most cultivated, and the most gifted.” 
The contrast between her French culture and his German 
culture, and the difficulty he had in expressing himself in 
French, did not prevent his being much interested. In the 
sketch of her he sent to Goethe it is well said: “ She insists on 
explaining everything; understanding everything; measuring 
everything. She admits of no Darkness; nothing Incom¬ 
mensurable; and where her torch throws no light, there 
nothing can exist. Hence her horror for the Ideal Philosophy, 
which she thinks leads to mysticism and superstition. For 
what we call poetry she has no sense ■. she can only appreciate 
what is passionate, rhetorical, universal. She does not prize 
what is false, but does not always perceive what is true” 

The Duchess Amalia was enchanted with her, and the duke 
wrote to Goethe, who was at Jena, begging him to come over. 
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and be seen by her; which Goethe very podthrely declined. 
He laid, if she wished very much to sec him, and would come 
to Jena, she should be very heartily welcomed; a comfortable 
lodging and a bourgeoise table would be offered her, and every 
day they could have some hours together when his business 
was over; but he could not undertake to go to court, and 
into society; he did not feel himself strong enough. In the 
beginning of 1804, however, he came to Weimar, and there 
he made her acquaintance ; that is to say, he received her in 
his own house, at first iHt-i-tlle, and afterwards in small circles 
of friends. 

Except when she managed to animate him by her paradoxes 
or wit, he was cold and formal to her, even more so than to 
other remarkable people; and he has told us the reason. 
Rousseau had been drawn into a correspondence with two 
women, who addressed themselves to him as admirers; he 
had shown himself in this correspondence by no means to his 
advantage, now (1803) that the letters appeared in print.' 
Goethe had heard or read of this corn-spondence; and 
Madame de Stael had frankly told him she intended to print 
his conversation. This was enough to make him ill at ease in 
her society; and although she said he was "un homme d’un 
esprit prodigieux en conversation . . . quand on le sait faire 
parler il est admirable,” she never saw the real, but a factitious 
Goethe. By dint of provocation—and champagne—she 
managed to make him talk brilliantly; she never got him 
to talk to her seriously. On the jgth of Febru.iry she left 
Weimar, to the great relief both of Goethe and Schiller.’ 

Nothing calls for notice during the rest of this year, except 
the translation of an unpublished work by Diderot, Rameau't 
Nephro), and the commencement of the admirable work on 
Wmekiimann and hts Agt. The beginning of 1805 found him 
troubled with a presentiment that either he or Schiller would 
die in this year. Both were dangerously ill. Christiane, 
wridng to her friend Nicolaus Meyer, says, that for the last 
three months the Geheimralh has scarcely had a day’s health, 
and at times it seemed as if he must die. It was a touching 

* The correspoDdence alluded to caa be no other than that of Rouiaaati 
with Madame de la Tour*Franquevillc and her friend, who*e name U ftlO 
unknown ; it u one of the most Interesting among tba many iotereatiog 
rorrespoodenc«i of women whb celebnied men, A cbarmmg aotica of u 
may be found m Stc.«Beuvs‘s Cauurusdu Lundi^ vol lu 

• In the T*g ttnd Jakrts Ht/U, 1804 ( tVtrkf, xmvU. p. *43). tbe reader 
will find Goetbe'i account of Madame de Stael a^ her relation to him. 
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scene when Schiller, a little recovered from his last attack, 
entered the sick room of his friend. They walked up to each 
other, and, without speaking a word, expressed their joy at 
meeting in a long and manly kiss. Both hoped with the 
return of spring for return of health and power. Schiller 
meanwhile was translating the Phidre of Racine ; Goethe was 
translating the Pameau’s Nefihav, and writing the history of 
the FarbenUkre. 

The spring was coming, but on its blossoms Schiller's eyes 
were not to rest On the 30th of April the friends parted for 
the last time. Schiller was going to the theatre. Goethe, 
too unwell to accompany him, said good-bye at the door 
of Schiller’s house. During Schiller’s illness Goethe was 
much depressed. Voss found him once pacing up and down 
his garden, crying by himself. He mastered his emotion as 
Voss told him of Schiller’s state, and only said, “ Fate is pitiless, 
and man but little.” 

It really seemed as if the two friends were to be united in 
the grave as they had been in life. Goethe grew worse. 
From Schiller, life was fast ebbing. On the 8th of May he 
was given over. “ His sleep that night was disturbed; his 
mind again wandered ; with the morning he had lost all con¬ 
sciousness. He spoke incoherently and chiefly in Ijitin. His 
last drink was champagne. Towards three in the afternoon 
came on the last exhaustion; the breath began to fail. To¬ 
wards four he would have called for naphtha, but the last 
syllable died upon his lips; finding himself speechless, he 
motioned that he wished to write something; but his hand 
could only trace three letters, in which was yet recognisable 
the distinct character of his writing. His wife knelt by his 
side; he pressed her hand. His sister-in-law stood with the 
physician at the foot of the bed, applying warm cushions to 
the cold feet. Suddenly a sort of electric shock came over 
his countenance; the head fell back ; the deepest calm settled 
on his face. His features were as those of one in a soft sleep. 

‘‘ The news of Schiller’s death soon spread through Weimar. 
The theatre was closed; men gathered into groups. Each 
felt as if he had lost his dearest friend. To Goethe, enfeebled 
himself by long illness, and again stricken by some relapse, 
no one had the courage to mention the death of his beloved 
rival. When the tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with 
him, Meyer left the house abruptly lest his grief might escape 
him. No one else had courage to break the intelligence. 
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Goethe perceiTed that the members of hit houtehold seemed 
embarrassed and anxious to avoid him. He divined some¬ 
thing of the fact, and said at last, ‘ 1 tee—Schiller must be 
very ill.’ That night they overheard him—the serene man 
who teemed almost above human adection, who disdained to 
reveal to others whatever grief he felt when his son died— 
they overheard Goethe weep' In the morning he said to a 
friend, ‘ Is it not true that Schiller was very ill yesterday?’ 
The friend (it was a woman) sobbed. ‘ He is dead,' said 
Goethe faintly. ‘ You have said it,’ was the answer. ‘ He it 
dead,’ repeated Goethe, and coveted h^ face with hands." * 

“ The half of my existence is gone from me,” he wrote to 
2 Celter. His first thoughts were to continue the Vemetrius 
in the spirit in which Schiller had planned it, so that Schiller's 
mind might still be with him, still working al his side. But 
the e/Torl was vain. He could do nothing. ‘‘ My diary,” he 
says, “ is a blank at this period; the white jiages intimate the 
blank in my existence. In those days I took no interest in 
anything.” 


CHAPTER Vn 

FAUST 

Although the first p.irt of /•tius/ was not published until 1806, 
it was already completed before Schiller’s death, and may 
therefore be fitly noticed in this place. For more than thirty 
years had the work been growing in its author’s mind, and 
although its precise chronology is not ascertainable, yet an 
approximation is possible which will not be without service to 
the student. 

The Faust-fable was familiar to Goethe as a child. In 
Strasburg, during 1770-71, he conceived the idea of fusing 
his personal expenence into the mould of the old legend; but 
he wrote nothing of the work until 1774-5, when the Irallad of 
the King of Thule, the first monologue, and the first scene 
with Wagner, were written; and during his love aflair with 
Lili, he sketched Gretchen’s catastrophe, the scene in the 
street, the scene in Gretchen’s bedroom, the scenes between 
Faust and Mephisto during the walk, and in the street, and 


I But-wa't 
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the garden scene. In his Swiss journey, he sketched the first 
interview with Mephisto, and the compact; also the scene 
before the city gates, the plan of Helena (subsequently much 
modified), the scene between the student and Mephisto, and 
Auerbach’s cellar. When in Italy, he read over the old manu¬ 
script, and wrote the scenes of the witches’ kitchen and the 
cathedral; also the monologue in the forest. In 1797, the 
whole was remodelled. Then were added the two Prologues, 
the Walpurgis night, and the dedication. In 1801, he com¬ 
pleted it, as it now stands, retouching it perhaps in i8o6, when 
It was published. Let «s now with some carefulness examine 
this child of so much care. 

The cock in Esop scratched a pearl into the light of day, 
and declared that to him it was less valuable than a grain of 
millet seed. The pearl is only a pearl to him who knows its 
value. And so it is with fine subjects ; they are only fine 
in the hands of great artists. Where the requisite power 
exists, a happy subject is a fortune; without that power, it 
only serves to place the artist’s incompetence in broader light. 
Mediocre poets have tried their prentice hands at Faust; 
poets of undeniable genius have tried to master it; Goethe 
alone has seen in it the subject to which his genius was fully 
adequate; and has produced from it the greatest poem of 
modern times: 

" An Orphic tale indeed,— 

A tale divine, of high and passionale thoughlii, 

To their own music ebaunted." 

Although genius can find material in the trifles which ordinary 
minds pass heedlessly by, it is only a very few subjects which 
permit the full display of genius. The peculiarities of a man’s 
organisation and education invest certain subjects with a charm 
and a significance. Such was Der Freisekutz for Weber; the 
maternity of the Madonna for Raphael; Faust for Goethe. 
Thus it is that a fine subject becomes the marble out of which 
a lasting monument is carved. 

Quite beyond ray purpose, and my limits, would be any 
account of the various materials, historical and aesthetical, 
which German literature has gathered into one vast section on 
Faust, and the Faust legend. There is not a single detail 
which has not exercised the industry and ingenuity of com¬ 
mentators ; so that the curious need complain of no lack of 
informants. English readers will find in the translations by 
Hayward and Blackie a reasonable amount of such informa- 
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tion pleasantly given; German readers will only have the 
embarrassment of a choice. Far more important than all 
learned apparatus, is the attempt to place ourselves at the 
right point of view for studying and enjoying this wondrous 
poem, the popularity of which is almost unexampled. It 
appeals to all minds with the irresistible fascination of an 
eternal problem, and with the charm of endless variety. It 
has every element; wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mystery, melody, 
reverence, doubt, magic, and irony; not a chord ot the lyre 
is unstrung, not a fibre of the heart untouched. Students 
earnestly wrestling with doubt, stHving to solve the solemn 
riddles of life, feel their pulses strangely agitated by this poem; 
and not students alone, but as Heine, with allowable exapera- 
tion, says, every billiard-marlier in Germany puzzles himself 
over it. In Faust we see, as in a mirror, the eternal problem 
of our intellectual existence ; and, beside it, varied lineaments 
of our social existence. It is at once a problem and a picture. 
Therein lies its fascination. The problem embraces questioru 
of vital importance; the picture represents opinions, senti¬ 
ments, classes, moving on the stage of life. The great pro¬ 
blem IS stated in all its nudity; the picture is painted in all its 
variety. 

'I'his twofold nature of the work explains its popularity ; and, 
what IS more to our purpose, gives the clue to its secret of 
composition; a clue which all the critics I am acquainted with 
have overlooked; and although I cannot but feel that con¬ 
siderable suspicion must attach itself to any opinion claiming 
novelty on so old a subject, I hope the contents of this 
chapter will furnish sufficient evidence to justify its accept¬ 
ance. The conviction first arose in my mind as the result 
of an inquiry into the causes of the popularity of Hamlet. 
The two works are so allied, and so associated together in 
every mind, that the criticism of the one will be certain to 
throw light on the other. 

Hamlet, in spite of a prejudice current in certain circles that 
if now produced for the first time it would fail, is the most 
popular play in our language. It amuses thousands annually, 
and it stimulates the minds of millions. Performed in bams 
and minor theatres oftener than in Theatres Royal, it is always 
and everywhere attractive. The lowest and most ignorant 
audiences delight in it. The source of the delight is twofold: 
First, its reach of thought on topics the most profound; for 
the dullest soul can feel a grandeur which it cannot umUrstaeU, 
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«nd witl listen with hushed awe to the outpourings of a great 
meditative mind obstinately questioning fate; Secondly, its 
wondrous dramatic variety. Only consider for a moment the 
striking effects it has in the Ghost; the tyrant murderer; the 
terrible adulterous queen; the melancholy hero, doomed to so 
awful a fate; the poor Ophelia, broken-hearted and dying in 
madness; the play within a play, entrapping the conscience of 
the King; the ghastly mirth of gravediggers; the funeral of 
Ophelia interrupted by a quarrel over her grave betwixt her 
brother and her lover; and finally, the hurried bloody denoue¬ 
ment. Such are the figures Woven in the tapestry by passion and 
poetry. Add thereto the absorbing fascination of profound 
thoughts. It may indeed be called the tragedy of thought, for 
there is as much reflection as action in it; but the reflection itself 
is made dramatic, and hurries the breathless audience along, 
with an interest which knows no pause. Strange it is to notice 
in this work the indissoluble union of refinement with horrors, of 
reflection with tumult, of high and delicate poetry with broad, 
palpable, theatrical effects. The machinery is a machinery of 
horrors, physical and mental: ghostly apparitions—hideous 
revelations of incestuous adultery and murder—madness— 
Polonius killed like a rat while listening behind the arras— 
gravediggers casting skulls upon the stage and desecrating the 
churchyard with their mirth—these and other horrors form 
the machinery by which moves the highest, the grandest, and 
the most philosophic of tragedies. 

It is not difficult to see how a work so various should 
become so popular. Faust, which rivals it in popularity, rivals 
it also in prodigality. Almost every typical aspect of life is 
touched upon; almost every subject of interest finds an ex¬ 
pression in almost every variety of rhythm. It gams a large 
audience because it appeals to a large audience: 

Die Mass kdnnt ihr nur durch Masse cwtnxen, 

Eln jeder suchi sjch endheb selbst was au.s. 

Wer Vieles bnngt vriftl mancheni Etwas bfingen, 

Uod jeder geht tufriedeo aus dem Haua.* 

Critics usually devote their whole attention to an exposition 
of the Idea of Faust; and it seems to me that in this laborious 

^ The matt can be compelled by mas alone, 

Each one at len^b teeks out wbat it his own. 

Elring much» and every one is sure to find 
From out your nosegay something to his mind 

Blackis. 
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search after a remote explanation they have overlooked the 
more obvious and natural explanation furnished by the work 
itself. The reader who has followed me thus far will l>e aware 
that I have little sympathy with that I'hilosophy of Art which 
consists in translating Art into Philosophy, and that 1 trouble 
myself, and him, very little with “considerations on the Idea." 
Experience tells me that the Artists themselves h.id quite other 
objects in view than that of developing an Idea ; and ex¬ 
perience further says that the Artist’s public is by no means 
primarily anxious about the Idea, hut leaves that entirely to 
the critics,—who cannot agree among themselves. In study¬ 
ing a work of Art, we should proceed as in studying a work of 
nature ; after delighting in the effect, we should try to ascertain 
what are the mtans by which the effect is produceii, and not 
at all what is the Idea lying behind the means. If in dis¬ 
secting an animal we get clear conceptions of the mechanism 
by which certain functions are iierformed, we do not derive 
any increase of real knowledge from being told that the 
functions are the final causes of the mech.inism ; while, on the 
other h.and, if an a /tr/err’conception of purpose is made to <to 
the work of actual inspection of the mechanism, we find our¬ 
selves in a swamp of conjectural metajihysics win re no dry 
land is to be found. 

The Theatre Prologue. This opening of the work shows a 
strolling company of Players about to exhibit themselves in 
the market-place, to please the motley crowd with some rude 
image of the Comedy and I'ragedy of Life. The pi rsoimgcs 
are three: The Man.iger, the Poet, and the Merry .Xndrew; 
three types representing the question of Dramatic Art in refer¬ 
ence to poets and the public. The Manager opposes his hard 
practical sense to the vague yearnings and unworldly aspirings 
of the Poet; he thinks of receipts, the poet thinks of fame. 
But here, as ever, hard practical sense is not the best judge; 
the arbitration of a third is needed, and we have it in the Merry 
Andrew, who corrects both disputants by looking to the rcsil 
issue, namely, the amusement of the public. When the poet 
flies ofl" in declamations about Posterity, this wise and merry 
arbiter slily asks: Who then is to amuse the present? A 
question we feel repeatedly tempted to ask those lofty writers 
who, despising a success they have striven in vain to achieve, 
throw themselves with greater confidence on the Future; as if 
the Future in its turn would not also be a Present, having its 
despisers and its Jeremiahs. 
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The Theatre Prologue, brief though it is, indicates the whole 
question of poets, managers, and public. It is the wisest word 
yet uttered on the topic, and seems as fresh and applicable 
as if written yesterday. No consideration of importance is 
omitted, and there are no superfluities. Every line is thrown 
off with the utmost ease, and with the perfect clearness of 
perfect strength. One might say without exaggeration that 
the mastery of genius is as distinctly traceable in these easy 
felicitous touches, as in any other part of the work; for it 
is perhaps in the treatment of such trifles that power is most 
decisively seen : inferior writers always overdo or underdo 
such things; they are inflated or flat. All bodies at a certain 
degree of heat become luminous, and in the exaltation of 
passion even an inferior mind will have inspirations of felicitous 
thought; but, reduced to normal temperatures, that which 
before was luminous becomes opaque, and the inferior mind, 
being neither exalted by passion nor moved towards new 
issues by the pressure of crowding thoughts, exhibits its normal 
strength. And that is why the paradox is true, of real mastery 
being most clearly discernible in trifles. When the wind is 
furiously sweeping the surface, we cannot distinguish the 
shallowest from the deepest stream ; it is only when the winds 
are at rest that we can see to the bottom of the shallow stream, 
and perceive the deep stream to be beyond our fathom. 

We may still call upon the wisdom of this Prologue. The 
Manager wants to know how best to attract the public : 


Sie suzen schon, mu bohea Augenbraunen 
Gelassen da. und rndchien gem erstaunen. 

Icb weiss w»e man den Geist des Volks versbhnt; 
Doch so vtTlegen bm ich me gewesen ; 

/war sintl tie an d.is Beste nichie gewOhnt 
AlUin su hAibtn schrtcklUk vulgtUstn.^ 


The Poet, who never drifts towards Utilitarianism, replies in 
rhapsodies about his Art; whereupon the Merry Andrew bids 

' Witb eyebrows arch'd already they sit there. 

And gape for something new to make them bure, 

I know bow to conciliate the mob. 

But ne'er yet felt it such a tickhsb job: 

'Tis true what they have read la not the best. 

But that they much have read must be confessed. 

Blackik'S TransUthn, 

I shall generally follow this translation ; but the passage just cited is not of 
the usual excellence. The last couplet of the original is one of those couplets 
which, in their ease, familiarity, and felicity, are the despair of translators. 
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him prove himself a master of his Art, by amusing the 
public. 

L«t PtQcy with ber nunv^undmg chorus, 

Reason, Sense, Feeling, Passion, move before us; 

But mark you well I a spice of Folly too. 

The Manager insists upon “ incidents ” above all things ; 

They come to see, jkmi must engage tbeir eyes. 

And he adds, with true managerial instinct, 

You give a piece—give u at once m ptecei I 

In vain into an artful whole you glue it,— 

The public, in the U>Qg run. will undo u. 

So the dispute runs on, till the Manager settles it by resolving 
to give a grand and motley spectacle, " From heaven to earth, 
and thence thro’ earth to hell.” This sentence gives us the 
clue to the composition of the work ; a due which has usually 
been taken only as a guide through the mental labyrinth, 
through the phases of the psychological problem, instead of 
through that, and also through the scenes of life represented. 

The Prologue in Heaven succeeds. In many quarters this 
Prologue has been strangely misunderstood. It has been 
called a parody of the Book of Job, and censured as a parody. 
It has been stigmatised as irrelevant and irreverent, out of 
keejung with the rest, and gratuitously blasphemous. Some 
translators have omitted it “as unfit for publication." Cole¬ 
ridge debated with himself, “ whether it became his moral 
character to render into English, and so far certainly to lend 
his countenance to, language much of which he thought vulgar, 
licentious, and blasphemous.” ^ And 1 will confess that niy 
first impression was strongly against it ; an impression which 
was only removed by considering the legendary nature of the 
poem, and the legendary style adopted. It is only organic 
analysis which can truly scire the meaning of organic elements; 
so long as we judge an organism ab extra, according to the 
Idea, or according to our Ideas, and not according to itt 
nature, we shall never rightly understand structure and func¬ 
tion ; and this is as true of poems as of animals. Madame de 
Stoel admirably says of the whole work, “ il scrait v^ritable- 
ment trop naff de supposer qu’un tel homme ne tache pai 
toutes 1 m faute* de gofit qu’on peut reprocher k sa pi^ce; 

* Ts^U Tali, voL. it. p. ti8. 
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mais il cat curieux de connaltre les motifs qui I’ont ditermin^ 
& le« y laisser, ou plutdt i les y mettre." And in trying to 
understand what were the motives which induced Goethe to 
introduce this prologue, and to treat it in this style, we must 
dismiss at once the supposition that he meant to be blas¬ 
phemous, and the supposition that he could not have been as 
grave and decorous as Klopstock, had he deemed it fitting. 
Let us look a little closer. 

The wager between Mephistopheles and the Deity was part 
.and parcel of the Legend. In adopting the Legend, Goethe 
could not well omit this part, and his treatment of it is in the 
true media;val style, as all who are familiar with medi.eval 
legends, and especially those who are familiar with the Miracle- 
plays of Europe, will recognise at once. In these Miracle- 
plays wc are startled by the coarsest buffoonery, and what to 
modern ears sounds like blasphemy, side by side with the 
most serious lessons, things the most sacred are dragged 
through the dirt of popular wit; persons the most sacred are 
made the subject of jests and stories which would send a 
shudder through the pious reader of our times. As a specimen 
of the lengths to which this jesting spirit went, in the works of 
priests, performed by priests, and used for religious instruction, 
the following bit of buffoonery may be cited. In one of the 
plays God the Father is seen sleeping on his throne during the 
Crucifixion. An .Angel appears to him ; and this dialogue 
takes place: 

" An^tl. Eternal Father, you are doing what is not right, and will cover 
youi'self with shame. Your much beloved son is just dead, and you sleep like 
a drunkard. 

** God ihi Faihtr. Is he then dead ? 

*' An^l. Ay, that he l*i 

" Gor? th4 Fathtr. Devil take me if I knew anything about it. ' * 


Nothing is more certain than that such things were not 
intended as blasphemous; they were the naive representations 
which uncultured minds naively accepted. In treating a 
mediteval legend, Goethe therefore gave it something of the 

^ Quoted in SCHERR . Gtuhuhtt dtr Dtylscktn Cultur, p. i7i. In the early 
forms of the drama. I remember nothing so irreverent as this passage, bui 
many extreme coarseness and ignoble buffoonery. Nor it tbt« strange 
perversion of the religious ceremony unexampled. In Greece, where the 
Drama was a religiousTeoiival, the same comic license flourished unrestricted; 
the very stage trt^den by the Eumenides and solemiused by (be presena* of 
the Roas, was. In tbe after^piecc, the scene of gross buffoonery, in which the 
gods were buffoons. 
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mediserol colouring—a feint lint, just enough to effect his 
pui pose, when the real colour would have been an offence 
In adopting the idea of the Prologue he followed the old 
puppet-play of Fault, of which there are many versions.’ An 
inferior artist would assuredly have made this Prologue as 
grand and metaphysical as possible. Goethe intentionally 
made it naive. We cannot sup[x>se him unable to treat it 
otherwise had he so willed; but he did not will It so. He 
was led to write this scene by his study of the older literature, 
and the source of its inspiration is traceable m this naivety.* 
Consider the whole tenor of the work, and see how great a 
want of keeping there would have Ix-en m a prologue which 
represented Mephistopheles and the Deity according to modem 
conceptions of severe propriety, when the rest of the work was 
treated according to legendary belief, scenes like that with the 
poodle, the Walpurgis Night, and the Witches' Kitchen, would 
have been in open contradiction with a Prologue in the 
modern spirit. It seems to me that the Prologue is just what 
it should lie: poetical, with a touch of meiiiaival colouring. 
It strikes the key note; it opens the world of wonder and 
legendary Ijehcf, wherein you are to see transacted the great 
and mystic drama of life j it is the threshold at which you are 
bidden to lay aside your garments soiled wilh the dust of the 
work-day world ; fairy garments are given in exchange, and you 
enter a new region, where a drama is acted, dream-like in form, 
in spirit terribly real. 

Then, again, the language put into the month of Mephuito- 
pheles,—which is so irreverent as to make the unreflecting 
reader regard the whole Prologue as blasphemous,—is it not 
strictly in keeping? Here we see the “spirit that denies" so 
utterly and essentially irreverent, that even in the presence of 
the Creator, he feels no awe; the graiider emotions are not 
excitable within his soul; and, like all his species, he will not 
believe that others feel such emotions: “ Pardon me,” he says, 
“ 1 cannot utter fine phrases." To such spirits, all grandeur 
of phrase is grandiloquence. Mephisto is not a hyjiocrue ; be 
cannot pay even that homage to virtue. He is a sceptic, pure 
and simple. In the presence of the Lord he demeans himself 
much as we may imagine a “ fast ” young man behaving when 
introduced into the presence of a Goethe, without brains 

^ See Maghin : Hitloirt its M&riennttlei, p. 

* it was profaabif this feeiinf of iu naivete which nuKie him wj that it oa|{ht 
lo be tnudated iato the FrcQ<^ cA MaroC 
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enough to be aware of his own insignificance. He offers to 
lay a wager just as the fast youth would offer to “ back ’’ any 
oi)inion of his own; and the brief soliloquy in which he ex¬ 
presses his feelings on the result of the interview has a levity 
and a tinge of sarcasm intensely devilish. 

There are, it will be observed, two Prologues: one on the 
Stage, the other in Heaven. The reason of this I take to lie 
in the twofold nature of the poem, in the two leading subjects 
to be worked out. The world and the world’s ways are to be 
depicted; the individual soul and its struggles are to be pot- 
trayed. For the former we have the theatre-prologue, because 
“ All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” For the latter we have the prologue in heaven, 
because heaven is the centre and the goal of all struggles, doubts, 
and reverence; and because Faust is struggling heavenward: 

Nicht irdiscb ist des Tboren Trank noch Speise, 

Ihn Ireibt die Gkhrung tn die Feme. 

" This fool’s meat and drink are not earthly,” says Mephisto. 
" The ferment of his spirit impels him towards the for ever 
distant.” 

There is also another organic necessity for these two pro¬ 
logues : in the first we see the Manager and his Poet moving 
the puppets of the scene ; in the second, we see the I^ord and 
Mephistopheles moving the puppets of the drama within a 
drama. It is from strolling players that the cause of the 
whole representation proceeds; it is from heaven that the 
drama of the temptation issues. These two prologues were 
both written in the same year, and long after the conception 
of the Faust legend had taken shape in Goethe’s mind. They 
were after-thoughts, and it Ix-comes us to inquire what purpose 
they were intended to subserve. I believe that in his first 
conception he only intended the individual element of the 
work to be developed ; and that the world-picture was an 
after-thought, the product of reflection. In this subsequent 
conception the Second Part was more or less forecast; and 
the two prologues are introductory to the whole poem in this 
new conception 

But to proceed with our analysis. The first scene is that of 
Faust in his study. The drama here begins. Faust sits amid 
his books and instruments, vain appliances of vain inquiry. 
Pale, and worn with midnight toil, he feels his efforts have 
been vain, feels that science is impotent, feels that no answer 
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to hi» questions can be extorted by mortal wisdom, and gires 
himself to magic. 

That 1 . with biuer-swratmg br<m, 

No more nuijr t«acb whai 1 do not knew ; 

Thai I wub piercmg ken may Me 
The wofW‘» m-dwcning energy, 

The hidden secdi of hie eiplore, 

And deal in wofdi and form* no mere 

The moon, which shines in upon him, recalls him to a sense 
of the Life without, which he has neglected in his study of 
parchments and old bones; I nd frags! du no^h ivarum deifi 
Herz, he exclaims in the well-known lines, and opens the 
magic book to summon a spirit to his aid; 


[Hi utus l/u iock, andpranmnets mth a mystertanl air Idt iign »/ Sfint. 
A rtd fiamt darts forth, and tks Sfinl affsan in thr/iamt ) 

Sfitni. Who calls nic? 

raust {fyrntH/r away). Vision of affright I 

Sfirit. Thou hast with mighty spslli invok.d m«. 

And lo ohty thy call provoked me. 

And now — 

Faults Hence from iny sight I 

.S/in/. Thy pantin^^ prav**r liesoiight my f(*rni to view, 

To hear my v< ice, and linow m) semblancT too; 

Now bending from my lofty «pheie to please thee. 

I lere am 11—ha I whai shuddmng terrors seiie iboe. 

And overpower thee quite ! where now is gone 
The soul's proud call ? the l»reast that scorn'd lo own 
Earth's thrall, a world in itself created, 

And bore and cherish'd? with its fellow sated 
That swell d with throbbing joy to leave lU sphere 
And vie with spirits, their exalted peer. 

Where art thou, Faust ? whose invocation rung 
Upon mine ear, whose powers all round roc clung? 

Art tkau that Faust ? whom metis my brfeath away. 

Trembling ev’n to the Itfc-depilih ol thy frame, 

Now shrunk into a piteous worm of clay! 

Faust. Shall I then yield to thee, thou thing of name i 
I am thy peer, am Faust, am still the same I 
Spirit. Where life’s floods flow, 

And its tempests rave. 

Up and down 1 wave. 

Fht I to and fro; 

Birth and the grave. 

Life’s secret glow. 

A changing motion, 

A boundless ocean, 

Whose waters heave 

Eternally; , , 

Thus on the noisy k>ora of Time i weave 
The living mantle of the Deity 
Fault. Thou who round the wide world wendeat, 

Tlsou busy spote, bow near 1 feel to thee! 
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Spirit. Tbou'rt like the tpirit whom ibou comprehendett. 

Not me I {vanijA*s.) 

Pauit {astounded). Not thee I 
Whom, then ? 

I, image of the Godhead, 

Not like thee I {knocking is heard.) 

Oh, death !—‘tU Wagner’s knocK—he comes to break 
The charm that bound me while the Spirit spake I 
Thus mv supremest bliss ends in delusion 
Marr’d oy a sneaking pedant-slave's Intrusion 1 

How fine is this transition, the breaking in of prose reality 
upon the visions of the poet,—the entrance of Wagner, who, 
hearing voices, fancied Faust was declaiming from a Greek 
drama, and comes to profit by the declamation. Wagner is 
a type of the Philister, and pedant; he sacnfices himself to 
Books as Faust does to Knowledge, He adores the letter. 
The dust of folios is his element; parchment is the source 
of his inspiration. 

Left once more to himself, Faust continues his sad soliloquy 
of despair. The thoughts, and the music in which they are 
uttered, must be sought in the original, no translation can be 
adequate. He resolves to die; and seizing the phial which 
contains the poison, says:— 


I look on thee, and soothed is my heart's pain ; 
I gTat>p thee, straight is lulled my racking brain, 
And wave by wave my soul's flood ebbs away, 

I sec the ocean wide before me rise, 

And at my feel her sparkling mirror lies; 

To brighter shores mviie'i a brighter day. 


He raises the cup to his lips, when suddenly a sound of bells 
is heard, accompanied by the distant singing of the choir. It 
is Easter. And with these solemn sounds are borne the 
memories of his early youth, awaking the feelings of early 
devotion. Life retains him upon earth; Memory vanquishes 
despair. 

This opening scene was suggested by the old puppet-play in 
which Faust appears, surrounded with compasses, spheres, and 
cabalistic instruments, wavering between theology, the divine 
science, philosophy, the human science, and magic, the infernal 
science. But Goethe has enriched the suggestion from his 
own wealth of thought and e.xperience. 

The scene before the gate. We quit the gloomy study, and 
the solitary struggles of the individual, to breathe the fresh 
air, and contemplate everyday life, and everyday joyousness. 
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It is Sunday; students and maid-servants, soldiers and shop- 
Iteepers, are thronging out of the city gates on thetr way to 
various suburban beerhouses which line the high road. Clouds 
of dust and smoke accompany the throng; joyous laughter, 
incipient flirtations, merry song, and eager debates, give us 
glimpses of the common world This truly German picture 
IS wonderfully painted, and its place in the poem is significant, 
showing how life is accepted by the common mind, in contrast 
with the previous scene which showed life pressing on the 
student, demanding from him an interpretation of its solemn 
significance. Faust has w.isted his days in questioning; the 
[leople spend theirs in frivolous pursuits, or sensu.al enjoy 
ment; the gre.nt riddle of the world never troubles them, lor 
to them the world is a familiarity and no mystery. They are 
more anxious about good tobacco and frothy beer, about 
whether this one will dance with that one, and .ilxiut the 
new official dignitaries, than about all that the heavens .above 
or earth beneath can have of mystery. Upon this scene Faust, 
the struggler, and Wagner, the pedant, come to gaze. It affects 
Faust deeply, and makes him feel how much wiser these simple 
peojile are than he is—for they enjoy. 

Hicr i.si <les Volkes wahrer Himmel 

Ziifricilen jauchtet gross und Klcm ; 

Hur b\n \ck Memch, htrr darf %<h' i it\n. 


Y'.s, here he feels himself a man, one of the common brother 
hood, for here he yearns after the enjoyments which he sees 
them pursuing. But VVagner, true pedant, feels nothing of the 
kind; he is only there bec.iuse he wishes to l>e with haust. 
He is one of those who, in the presenci' of Niagara, would vex 
you with questions about arrow-headed inscriptions, and in 
the tumult of a village festival would discuss tlie origin of the 
Pelasgi. 

The people crowd round Faust, paying him the reverence 
always paid by the illiterate to the “ scholar." Wagner sees it 
with envy; Faust feels it to be a mockery. Reverence to him, 
who feels profoundly his own insignificance 1 He seals Jtin^ 
self upon a stone, and, gazing on the setting sun, pours forth 
melancholy reflc'ctions on the worthlessness of life, and the 
inanity of his struggles, d he old peasant has recalled to him 
the scenes of his youth, when while the fever raged he was 
always tending the sick, and saved so many Uvea, “ helping. 
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helped by the Father of Good.” Seated on that stone, the 
visions of his youth come back upon his mind : 


Here sat I oft, pliinKec! m deep thought, alone, 

And wore me out with fasting and'wub prayer* 
Rich then in hope, in faith then strong, 

With tears and sobs mv bands I wrung, 

And weened the end ot that dire pest, 

From the will of Heaven to rest. 

His means were unholy. 

H<“rc was the medicine, and the patient died, 

But no one questioned—who survived? 

And thus have we, with drugs more curst than bell. 
Within these vales, these mountains here, 

Raged than the very pest more fell! 

I have mvseif to thousands poisons given ; 

They pin’d away, and I roust live to hear 
Men for the reckless murd’rcrs thanking heaven I 


Wagner does not understand such scruples. He is not 
troubled, like Faust, with a consciousness of a double nature. 
The Poodle appears, to interrupt their dialogue, and Wagner, 
with characteristic stupidity, sees nothing but a Foodie in the 
apparition: 

Ich sab ihn lange schon, nicht wichtig schieo er mir. 

The spiritual insight of Faust is more discerning. They quit 
the scene, the Poodle following. 

Foust’s Study. The student and the poodle enter. The 
thoughts of h'aust are solemn ; this makes the poodle restless; 
this restlessness becomes greater and greater as Faust begins 
to translate the Bible—an act which is enough to agitate the 
best-disposed devil. A bit of incantation follows, and Mephis- 
topheles appears. I must not linger over the details of the 
scene, tempting as they are, but come to the compact between 
Faust and Mephistopheles. The state of mind which induces 
this compact has been artfully prepared. Faust has been led 
to despair of attaining the high ambition of his life; he has 
seen the folly of his struggles; seen that Knowledge is a 
will-o’-the-wisp to which he has sacrificed Happiness. He 
now pines for Happiness, though he disbelieves in it as he dis¬ 
believes in Knowledge. In utter scepticism he consents to 
sell his soul if ever he shall realise Happiness. What pro¬ 
found sadness is implied in the compact, that if ever he shall 
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say to the passing moment, “ Stay, thou art fair,” he is willing 
to perish eternally 1 

This scene of the compact has also its origin in the old 
puppet play, and very curious is it to trace how the old hints 
are developed by Goethe. In the Augsburg version there is 
one condition among those stipulated by Mephisiopheles to 
the effect that Kaust shall never again ascend the theological 
chair. “ But what will the public say ? ” asks Faust “ LMve 
that to me," Mephisto replies; “ I will take your place; and 
believe me I shall add to the reputation you have gained in 
biblical learning.”' Had Goethe known this version, he 
would probably not have omitted such a sarcastic touch. 

I must pass over the inimitable scene which follows between 
Mephisto and the young Student newly arrived at the Univer- 
sii), with boundless desire for knowledge. Every line is a 
sarcasm, or a touch of wisdom. The position of this scene in 
its relation to the whole, deserves, however, a remark. What 
is the scene, but a withering Siitire on every branch of Know¬ 
ledge ? and where does it occur, but precisely at that juncture 
when Knowledge has by the hero been renounced, when 
Books are closed for ever, and Life is to be enjoyed ? Thus 
the words of Mephisto, that Theory is a greybeard, and Life a 
fresh tree, green and golden— 

(kau, theurer Kreund. tst allc TTirone, 

Und {^run des lacbeni goldner 

prepare us for the utter abjuration of Theory, and the eager 
pursuit of Enjoyment. This leads to 

Auerbach's Cellar, and its scene of Aristophanic buffoonery. 
The cellar reeks with the fumes of bad wine and stale tobacco , 
its blackened arches ring with the sound of boisterous mirth 
and noisy songs. The sots display themselves in all their 
sottishness. And this is one form of human enjoyment 1 A 
thing still unhappily to be seen in every city of Euroiic. 
Faust looks on with a sort of bewildered disgust, which soon 
wearies him; and then away! away! to the other scene as 
foul, as hideous—to— 

The Witched Kitchen. Here Faust passes from bestiality to 
bestiality, from material grossness to spiritual grossness, from 
the impurity of sots to the impurity of witches. In this den of 
sorcery be drinks of the witch’s potion, which will make him. 


> Chsttr, voL n. p. 336. 
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a« Mephisto says, see a Helen in the first woman he meets. 
Rejuvenescence is accompanied by desires hitherto unknown 
to him; he is young, and young passions hurry him into the 
" roaring flood of time.” 

Metting with Margaret. The simple girl, returning from 
church, is accosted by Faust, and answers him somewhat 
curtly; here commences the love-episode which gives to the 
poem a magic none can resist Shakspreare himself has drawn 
no such portrait as that of Margaret: no such peculiar union 
of passion, simplicity, homeliness, and witchery. The poverty 
and inferior social position of Margaret are never lost sight of; 
she never becomes an abstraction ; it is Love alone which 
exalts her above her lowly stotion, and it is only in passion th.nt 
she is so exalted. Very artful and very amusing is the contrast 
between this simple girl and her friend Martha, who makes 
love to Mejihisto with direct worldly shrewdness. The effect 
of this contrast in the celebrated garden scene is very fine; 
and what a scene that is I I have no language in which to 
express its intense and overpowering effect; the picture is one 
which remains indelible in the memory; certain lines linger in 
the mind, and stir it like the memory of deep pathetic music. 
For instance, Margaret’s asking him to think of her, even if it 
be for a moment,—she will have time enough to think of him: 

Dcnkt ihr an mich ein Aui'cnblickcben nur, 

Ich wrtU Zett genug an tuck mu dtnken kaben : 

What a picture of woman’s lonely life, in which the thoughts, 
not called out by the busy needs of the hour, centre in one 
object I .'\nd then that exquisite episode of her plucking the 
flower, " He loves mo—loves me not; ” followed by this charm¬ 
ing reflection when Faust has departed : 

Du lieber Goct 1 was so em Mann 
Nicbl all«s allcb denken kann ! 

Beschtlnit nur steh' ich vor ibtn dfv 
Und sag’ tu alien Sachen ja. 

Bin docb ein arm iinwissend Kind 
Begreife nicht was cr an roir bnd’t.* 


1 The naFvet^ of expre^on is not lo be translated. Blackie has given ihf 
me: 

Dear God I what such a man as this 
Can think on anf thing you may 1 
I stand ashamed, and answer yes 
To every word that he may say. 

I wonder what a man so learned as be 
Can find id a poor simple girl like roe. 
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fVoMi atid Cavern. I do not understand the relation o< 
this scene to the whole. Faust is alone among the solitudes 
of Nature, pouring out hui rapture and his despair: 

Faust. Aia» I that mao en)o>s no perfect bUss. 

I feel It now. Thou gnvest m« with inis joy. 

Which bringi me near and nearer to the gods, 

A fdlow, whom I cannot do withotit. 

Though, cold an<l heartless, he deUxses me 
Before myself, and, with a single breath 
Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. 

Hr fans within my breast a raging h:e 
For that fair image, busy to do ilT. 

Thus reel I from desire on to rnjovment. 

And in enjoymeni Unguub for lotrc. 


Mephisto enters, and the two wrangle. The scene is full of 
fine things, but its position in the work is not clear to me. It 
is followed by that scene in Margaret’s room which exhibits her 
at the spinning-wheel, singing A/ein Kuh' ist kin —“ My peace is 
gone, my heart is sad;" and is succeeded by the second 
tiarden scene, in which she questions Faust about his religion. 
1 must give the famous conlession of faith, though more 
literally than Blackie renders it; 


Misundci aland me not, thou lovely one. 

Who flare name Him ? 

And who confc^s • 

•' I beherc in Him” ? 

Wb<r can feci 

And force himself 

To say " I heh* ve n<-t in Hun ” ? 

The All'encumjuuaer, 

The AU-susUioer 
Encompasses, sustains he not 
Thee, Me, Himself? 

Docs noi the Heavrn arch itself ab^ve? 

Lies not ibr earth firm here below? 

And rise not the eternal stars 
Looking downwarrU friendly? 

Gate not our eyes into each other, 

And IS not all thronging 
To thy bead and heart. 

Weaving m eternal mystery 
[Qvisibly visibly about thee? 

Fin up thy bean tberewiib, in all its greatnest. 
And when ihou'rt wholly blest m this emMioo, 
Then call it what thou wilt. 

Call u Joy ! Heart ! lyrjxre ! God I 
I have DO name for it. 

Feeling isall-tO'aiL 
Name IS sound and smoke, 

Clouding the glow of Heaven. 
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Margaret feels this confession to be the same in substance as 
that the Priest tells her, only in somewhat difierent language: 

Nur mu ein biscben andem VVorten. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in her solicitude 
about her lover’s faith; it serves to bring out one element of 
her character; as her instinctive aversion to Mephisto brings 
out another element: she sees on his forehead that he feels no 
sympathy, that “ He never yet hath loved a human soul.” In 
his presence she almost feels that her own love vanishes; 
certain it is that in his presence she cannot pray. 

The guileless innocence which prattles thus, prepares us for 
the naive readiness with which she expresses her willingness to 
admit her lover to her apartment, and consents to give her 
mother the sleeping draught. This scene is, with terrible 
significance, followed by that brief scene at the Well, where 
Margaret hears her friend Bessy triumph, feminine-wise, over 
the fall of one of their companions. Women, in all other 
things so compassionate, are merciless to each other precisely 
in those situations where feminine sympathy would be most 
grateful, where feminine tenderness should be most suggestive. 
Bessy says not a word against the seducer; her wrath fails 
entirely on the victim, who has been "rightly served." 
Margaret—taught compassion by experience—cannot ntmi 
triumph as formerly she would have triumphed. But now 
she too is become what she chid, she too is a sinner, and 
cannot chide! The closing words of this soliloquy have 
never been translated ; there is a something in the simplicity 
and intensity of the expression which defies translation. 

Doch—Miles was data mich trieb, 

Goti/ war 10 gut t ack warsoliibl^ 

The next scene shows her praying to the Virgin, the Mother 
of Sorrows; and this is succeed^ by the return of her brother 
Valentine, suffering greatly from his sister’s shame ; he inter¬ 
rupts the serenade of Faust, attacks him, and is stabbed by 
Mephisto, falls, and expires uttering vehement reproaches 
against Margaret. From this bloodshed and horror we are 
led to the Cathedral. Margaret prays amid the crowd—the 
evil spirit at her side. A solemn, almost stifling sense of awe 

) The mnaoifig U, ** Yet if I Binned, the tin c«me to me in shape so good, so 
V>TcJy, that 1 loved it.** 
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nses through the mind at this picture of the harassed sinner 
seeking refuge, and finding fresh despair. Around her kneel 
in silence those who hear with comfort the words to her so 
terrible: 

Dies use. dies ilia. 

Solvct sicclutii in faviUal 

and when the choir bursts forth— 

judex ergo cum sedebit 

Quidquui latet apparebit, 

Nil inulium renuneLiu— 

she i.s overpowered by remorse, for the Evil Spirit interprets 
these words in their most appalling sense. 

Tht Walpurgii Nackt. The introduction of this scene in 
this place would be a great error if kaust'KW simply a drama. 
The mind resents being snatched away from the contemplation 
of human passion, and plunged into the vagaries of dreamland. 
After shuddering with Margaret, we are in no mood for the 
Blocksberg But h\iust is not a drama ; its purpose is not 
mainly that of unfolding before our eyes the various evolutions 
of an episode of life; its object is not to rivet attention 
through a story. It is a grand legendary spectacle, in which 
all phases of life are represented. The scene on the Blocks¬ 
berg is part of the old la^end, and is to be found m many 
versions of the puppet-play.' Note how Goethe introduces 
the scene immediately after that in the Cathedral—thus re¬ 
presenting the wizard-element in contrast with the religious 
element; just as previously he contrasted ihe Witches’ 
Kitchen and its orgies with the orgies of Auerlrach's cellar. 

We must not linger on the Blocksberg, but return to earth, 
and the tragic drama there hastening to its denouement. 
Seduction has led to infanticide; infanticide has led to the 
condemnation of Margaret. Faust learns it all; learns that a 
triple murder lies to his account—Valentine, Margaret, and 
her child. In his despair he repro.iches Mephisto for having 
concealed this from him, and wasted his time in insipid 
fooleries. Mephisto coldly says that Margaret is not the first 
who has so died Upon which Faust breaks forth : “ Not the 
first I Misery ! Misery! by no human soul to be conceived I 
that more than one creature of God should ever have been 

> Id ib« Strasburg Tcrsioo. Mephisto pronises Hinswurst a sieed on which 
be failop through the air. but. »i5iisad of a annged bon«, there eomen to 
old gues with a light ooder bis taU. 
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plunged into the depth of this woe! that the first, in the 
writhing agony of her death, should not have atoned for the 
guilt of all the rest before the eyes of the eternally Merciful! ” 

One peculiarity is noticeable in this scene : it is the only bit 
of prose in the whole work ;—what could have determined him 
to write it in prose? At first 1 thought it might be the nature 
of the scene; but the intensity of language seems to demand 
verse, and surely the scene in Auerbach's cellar is more prosaic 
in- its nature than this? The question then remains, and on 
it the critic may exert his ingenuity. 

What painting in the six brief lines which make up the suc¬ 
ceeding scene I Faust and Mephisto are riding over a wild 
and dreary plain ; the sound of carpenters at work on the 
gibbet informs them of the preparations for the execution of 
Margaret. 

And now the final scene opens. Faust enters the dungeon 
where Margaret lies huddled on a bed of straw, singing wild 
snatches of ancient ballads, her reason gone, her end approach¬ 
ing. The terrible pathos of this interview draws tears into our 
eyes after twenty readings. As the passion rises to a climax, 
the grim, passionless face of Mephistopheles appears—thus com¬ 
pleting the circle of irony which runs throughout the poem. 
Every one feels this scene to be untranslatable. The witchery 
of such lines as 

Sag' niemand dass du schon bei Gretchen warsi, 

Mr. Hayward has already pointed out as beyond translation; 
‘‘indeed it is only by a lucky chance that a succession of 
simple, heartfelt expressions or idiomatic felicities are ever 
capable of exact representation in another language.”' 

The survey just taken, disclosing a succession of varied 
scenes representative of Life, will not only help to explain 
the popularity of Faust, but may help also to explain the 
secret of its composition. The rapidity and variety of the 
scenes give the work an air of formlessness, until we have 
seized the principle of organic unity binding these scenes into 
a whole. The reader who first approaches it is generally dis¬ 
appointed : the want of visible connection makes it appear 
more like a Nightmare than a work of Art. Even accom- 
plishe'd critics have been thus misled. Thus Coleridge, who 
battled so Ingeniously for Shakspeare’s Art, was utterly at a 


i Tramsiatiam of Fauii : Preface, p. xzxi. 3rd Editioo. 
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loss to recognise any unity in Faust “There is no whole 
in the poem,” he said, “^e scenes are mere magic-lantern 
pictures, and a large part of the work is to me very flat.”' 
Coleridge, combating French critics, proclaimed (m language 
slightly altered from Schlegel) that the unity ol a work of Art 
is “ organic, not meclianic; ” and he was held to have done 
signal service by pointing out the unity of Shakspeare’s con¬ 
ception underlying variety of detail; but when he came to 
Croethe, whom be disliked, and of whom he always spoke un¬ 
worthily, he could see nothing but magic-lantern scenes in 
variety of detail. If Hamlet is not a magic-lantcm, is 

not. The successive scenes of a magic-lantern h.-vve no con¬ 
nection with a general plan; have no dependence one upon 
the other. In the analysis just submitted to the reader, both 
the general plan and the interdependence of the scenes h.ive, 
it is hoped, been made manifest A closer laiaiharity with 
the work removes the first feeling of disappointment. We 
learn to understand it, and our admitalion grows with out 
enlightenment. I'he picture is painted with so cunning a 
hand, and yet wnth so careless an air, that Strength is veiled 
by Grace, and nowhere seems straining itself in Effort. 

I believe few {tersons have read Juiust without disappoint¬ 
ment. There are works which, on a first acipi.iintance, ravisli 
us with delight: the ideas are new; the lorm is new; the 
execution sinking. In the glow of enthusiasm we pronounce 
the new work a masterpiece. We study it, learn it by heart, 
and somewhat weary our acquaintances by the emphasis of 
enthusiasm. In a few years, or it may be months, the work 
has become unreadable, and we marvel at our old admiration. 
The ideas are no longer novel; they appear truisms or perhaps 
falsisms. Tlie execution is no longer admirable, for we have 
discovered its tnck. In familiarising our minds with the work, 
our admiration has been slowly strangled by the contempt 
which familiarity is said to breed, but which familiarity only 
breeds in contemptible minds, or for things contemptible. 
The work then was no masterpiece? Not in the least.* A 
masterpiece excites no sudden enthusiasm ; it must be studied 
much and long, before it is fully comprehended ; we must 

^ TahU TalM, vol. 11 . p. 1*4' 

* “ A deduction must be made from the opinion wLicb even the wot express 
of a new book or occurrence. Their opinion gives me tidings of their raood, 
and some vague guess zt the new uik, biu ts nowise to te trusted as the 
lasting relation between that mtellcct and that 

Q 
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grow up to it, for it will not descend to us. Its influence is 
less sudden, more lasting. Its emphasis grows with familiarity. 
We never become disenchanted; we grow more and more 
awestruck at its infinite wealth. We discover no trick, for 
there is none to discover. Homer, Shakspeare, Raphael, 
Beethoven, Mosart, never storm the judgment; but, once 
fairly in possession, they retain it with increasing influence. I 
remember looking at the F.lgin Marbles with an indifference 
which I was ashamed to avow; and since then I have stood 
before them with a rapture almost rising into tears. On the 
other hand, works which now cannot detain me a minute 
before them, excited sudden enthusiasm such as in retro¬ 
spection seems like the boyish taste for unripe apples. With 
Fauit my first feeling was disappointment. Not understand¬ 
ing the real nature of the work, I thought Goethe had missed 
his aim, because he did not fulfil my conceptions. It is the 
arrogance of criticism to demand that the artist, who never 
thought of us, should work in the direction of our thoughts. 
As I grew older, and began to read Faust in the original 
(helped by the dictionary), its glory gradually dawned upon 
my mind. It is now one of those works which exercise a 
fascination to be compared only to the minute and inexhaustible 
love we feel for those long dear to us, every expression having 
a peculiar and, by association, quite mystic influence. 

A masterpiece like Faust, because it is a masterpiece, will 
be almost certain to create disappointment, in proportion to 
the expectations formed of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds, on his 
first visit to the Vatican, could not conceal his mortification 
at not relishing the works of Raphael, and was only relieved 
from it on discovering that others had experienced the same 
feeling. " The truth is,” he adds, “ that if these works had 
been really what I expected, they would have contained 
beauties superficial and alluring, but by no means such as 
would have entitled them to their great reputation.” We 
need not be surprised therefore to hear even distinguished men 
express unfavourable opinions of J'aust. Charles L.amb, for 
instance, thought it a vulgar melodrame in comparison with 
Marlowe’s Faustus; an opinion he never could have formed 
had he read Faust in the original. He read it in a translation, 
and rio work suffers more from translation. However un¬ 
willing a reader may be that his competence to pronounce a 
judgment should be called in question, it must be said in all 
seriousness and with the most complete absence of exaggera- 
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tion tnd prejudice, that in translation he really has not the 
work before him. 

Several times in these pages 1 have felt called upon to 
protest against the adequacy of all translation of poetry. In 
its happiest efforts, translation is but approximation; and its 
efforts are not often happy. A translation may be good as 
translation, but it cannot be an ad^uate reproduction of Ae 
original. It may be a good poem; it may be a good imiution 
of another poem; it may be better than the original; but it 
cannot be an adequate reproduction; it cannot be the same 
thing in another language, producing the same effect on the 
mind. And the cause lies deep in the nature of poetry. 

•' Melody,” as Beethoven said to Bettina, “ gives a sensums 
exisUtut to poetry ; for does not the meaning of a poem 
become embodied in melody ? ’’ The meanings of a poem 
and the meanings of the individual words may lie produced; 
but in a poem meaning and form arc as indissoluble as soul 
and body; and the form cannot be reproduced. The effect 
of poetry is a compound of music and suggestion ; this music 
and this suggestion are intermingled in words, to alter which 
is to alter the effect. For words in poetry ate not, as in prose, 
simple representatives of objects and ideas : they are parts of 
an organic whole—they are tones in the harmony; substitute 
other parts, and the result is a monstrosity, as if an arin were 
substituted for a wing; substitute other tones or semitones, 
and you produce a discord. Words have their music and 
their shades of meaning too delicate for accurate reproduction 
in any other form ; the suggestiveness of one word cannot be 
conveyed by another. Now all translation is of necessity .s 
substitution of one word for another; the substitute may 
express the meaning, but it cannot accurately reproduce the 
music, nor those precise shades of suggestivenc-ss on which 
the delicacy and beauty of the original depend. Words are 
not only symbols of objects, but centres of ^sociaiions; ^and 
their suggestiveness depends partly on their sound. 1 hus 
there is not the slightest difference in the meaning expressed 
when I say 

The dew» of night began to fall, 
or 

The nightly dew* commenced to fall. 

Meaning and metre are the same; but one is po^, the 
other prose. Wordsworth paints a Iwdscape in this Itoe: 

The tint naOen « iu own iweet will 
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Let us translate it into other words : 

The river runneth free from all restraint. 

We preserve the meaning, but where is the landscape ? Or 
we may turn it thus : 

The river flows, now here, now there, at will, 

which is a very close translation, much closer than any usually 
found in a foreign language, where indeed it would in all 
probability assume some such form as this: 

'Ilie river sclf-imp^'Ued pursues its course. 

In these examples we have what is seldom found in trans¬ 
lations, accuracy of meaning expressed in similar metre; yet 
the music and the poetry are gone; because the music and the 
poetry are organir,ally dependent on certain peculiar arrange¬ 
ments of sound and suggestion. Walter Scott speaks of the 
verse of a ballad by Mickle which haunted his boyhood; it is 
this: 

The dews of summer night did fall; 

'I he raoon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cuinnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

This verse we will re-arrange as a translator would arrange it; 

The nightly dews commenced to fall: 

The moon, whose empire is the sky, 

Shtme on the sides of Ctiranor Hall, 

And all the oaks that stood thereby. 

Here is a vcise which certainly would never have haunted any 
one; and yet upon what apparently slight variations the 
difference of effect depends! The meaning, metre, rhymes, 
and most of the words, are the same; yet the difference in the 
result is infinite. Let us tianslate it a little more freely: 

Sweetly did fall the dews of night; 

'llio moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 

On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 

And glanced the oaks* broad boughs between. 

I appeal to the reader’s experience whether this is not a trans¬ 
lation which in another language would pass for excellent; and 
nevertheless it is not more like the original than a wax rose is 
like a garden rose. To conclude these illustrations, I will give 
one which may serve to bring into relief the havoc made by 
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translator* who adopt a dtffertnt metre from that of the 
onginal.* Wordsworth begin his famous Ode: 

Tbrrt was & itm« vben nteadow. gruvr, and »tr«aai. 
llic earth, and every comm'^n wgDi. 

To me did seem 
Appareliod m cekslul )igb(. 

The glory and the fre^ess of a dreana. 

It IS not now as 11 hath been of yore; 

Turn wheresoe'er I may, 

By night or itay, 

Fhe ibingh which 1 have seen 1 ocw can see no rof^re. 


The translator, fully possessed with the sense of the passage, 
makes no mistake, but adopting another metre, we will 
suppose, paraphrases it thus: 

A time thf^re was when wool, and stream, and held. 

The earth, and every comtaun sight, did )ic)d 
To me a pure and heavenly ileligiit. 

Such as IS seen in dream and vtsion bright. 

That time is past ; no longer can I see 

The things wmch charmed my youthful reverie. 

These are specimens of Iranslaling from Knglish into English,’ 
and show what effects are produced by a clunge of music and 
a change of suggestion. It is clear that in a foreign language 
the music must incessantly be changed, and as no complex 
words are precisely equivalent in two languages, the suggestions 
must also be different. Idioms are of eoursc unti.iiislatable. 
Feliaties of expression are the idioms of the poet; hut as on 
the one hand these felicities are essential to the poem, and on 
the other hand untranslatable, the vanity of translation be 
comes apparent I do not say that a translator cannot firodute 
a fine poem in imitation of an original poem ; but 1 utterly 
dislselieve in the possibility of his giving us a work which can 
be to us what the original is to those who read it. If, therefore, 
we reflect what a poem Faust is, and that it (.oniains almost 
every variety of style and metre, it will l>e tolerably evident that 
no one unacquainted with the original can form an adequate 
idea of it from translation; and if this is true, it will explain 
why Charles Lamb should prefer Marlowe’s Faustus, and why 
many other readers should speak slightingly of the Jaust. 

' "Goeibe’s poems," said Beetboven, "exercise a (treat sway oxer me, am 
only by ibeir meaaing, but by tbeir rbytbm aJeo. It u a laaipof^ wbicta 
virvcs me on to composition." 

> Ansiode has a very similar arcumenl and mode of iUustnxtioa in tbe Di 
PMtita. 
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As useful memoranda for comparison, I will here analyse 
Marlowe’s Faustus and Calderon's El Magico Frodigioso. 

Doctor Faustus has many magnificent passages, such as 
Marlowe of the “ mighty line ” could not fail to write ; but on 
the whole it is wearisome, vulgar, and ill-conceived. The 
lowest buffoonery, destitute of wit, fills a large portion of the 
scenes; and the serious parts want dramatic evolution. There 
is no character well drawn. The melancholy figure of Mephis- 
topholis has a certain grandeur, but he is not the Tempter, 
according to the common conception, creeping to his purpose 
with the cunning of the serpent; nor is he the cold, ironical 
" spirit that denies he is more like the Satan of Byron, with 
a touch of piety and much repentance. The language he 
addresses to Faustus is such as would rather frighten than 
seduce him. 

The reader who opens Faustus under the impression that he 
is about to see a philosophical subject treated philosophically, 
will have mistaken both the character of Marlowe’s genius and 
of Marlowe’s epoch. Faustus is no more philosophical in 
intention than the Jew of Malta, or Tamburlainc the Great. 
It is simply the theatrical treatment of a popular legend,—a 
legend admirably characteristic of the spirit of those ages in 
which men, believing in the agency of the devil, would willingly 
have bartered their future existence for the satisfaction of pre¬ 
sent desires. Here undoubtedly is a philosophical problem, 
which even in the present day is constantly presenting itself 
to the speculative mind. Yes, even in the present day, since 
human nature does not change: forms only change, the spirit 
remains ; nothing perishes,—it only manifests itself differently. 
Men, it is true, no longer believe in the devil’s agency; at least, 
they no longer believe in the power of calling up the devil 
and transacting business with him; otherwise there would be 
hundreds of such stories as that of Faust. But the spirit which 
created that story and rendered it credible to all Europe re¬ 
mains unchanged. The sacrifice of the future to the present 
is the spirit of that legend. The blindness to consequences 
caused by the imperiousness of desire ; the recklessness with 
which inevitable and terrible results are braved in perfect con¬ 
sciousness of their being inevitable, provided that a temporary 
pleasure can be obtained, is the spirit which dictated Faust’s 
barter of his soul, which daily dictates the barter of men’s 
souls. We do not make compacts, but we throw aw^ our 
lives; we have no Tempter face to face with us, offering 
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illimitable power in exchange for our futurity: but we have 
our own Desires, imperious, insidious, and for them we barter 
our existence,—for one moment’s pleasure risking years of 
anguish. 

The story of Faustus suggests many modes of philosophical 
treatment, but Marlowe has not availed himself of any: he 
has taken the popular view of the legend, and given his hero 
the vulgarest motives. This is not meant as a criticism, but 
as a statement. I am not sure that Marlowe was wrong in so 
treating his subject; I am only sure that he treated it so. 
Faustus is disappointed with logic, because it teaches him 
nothing but debate,—with physic, because he cannot with it 
bring dead men back to life,—with law, because it concerns 
only the “ external trash,”—and with divinity, because it 
teaches that the reward of sin is death, and that we are all 
sinners. Seeing advantage in none of these studies he takes 
to necromancy, and there finds content; and how? 

Faust. How am 1 glutted with conceit of this 1 
Shall 1 make spirits fetch me what I please? 

Resolve me of ail ambiguities? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I'll iMve iht-m fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the (xrcan ff»r ormni j)eari, 

And M^arch all comers of the new-found wtjrld 
For pleasant fruits and princely debcates. 
ril have them read iii-’ |)luii.vi|ili) ; 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kmjp : 

I'll have them wall all Ornmny with Drass. 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wiilenburg: 

I'll have them flli the public schools with ^k^i, 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely claii: 

I'll levy soldiers with the com they bring, 

And chase the prince of Parma from our land, 

And reign sole king of all the provinces : 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war. 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge, 
ril make my bervile <>pirits to invent. 

There may in this seem something trivial to modem appre 
hensions, yet Marlowe’s audience sympathised with it, having 
the feelings of an age when witches were burned, when men 
were commonly supposed to hold communication with infernal 
spirits, when the price of damnation was present enjoyment. 

The compact signed, Faustus makes use of his power by 
scampering over the world, performing practical jokes and 
vulgar incantations,—knocking down the Pope, making horns 
sprout on the heads of noblemen, cheating a jockey by selling 
him a horse of straw, and other equally vulgar tricks, which 
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were just the things the audience would have done had they 
possessed the power. Tired of his buffooneries he calls up the 
vision of Helen ; his rapture at the sight is a fine specimen of 
how Marlowe can write on a fitting occasion. 

His last hour now arrives : he is smitten with remorse, like 
many of his modem imitators, when it is too late; sated with 
his power, he now shudders at the price. After some tragical 
raving, and powerfully depicted despair, he is carried off by 
devils. The close is in keeping with the commencement; 
Faustus is damned because he made the compact. F.ach part 
of the bargain is fulfilled ; it is a tale of sorcery, and Faustus 
meets the fate of a sorcerer. 

The vulgar conception of this play is partly the fault of 
Marlowe, and partly of his age. It might have been treated 
quite in conformity with the general belief; it might have been 
a tale of sorcery, and yet magnificenily impressive. What 
would not Sh.ikspeare have made of it? Nevertheless, we 
must in justice to Marlowe look .also to the state of opinion 
in his time; and we shall then admit that another and higher 
mode of treatment would perhaps have been less acceptable 
to the audience. Had it been metaphysical, they would not 
have understood it ; had the motives of F’austus been more 
elevated, the audience would not have believed in them 
To h.ave saved him at last, would have been to violate the 
legend, and to outrage their moral sense. F'or, why should 
the black arts be unpunished ? why should not the sorcerer 
be damnerl ? The legend was understood in its literal sense, 
in perfect accordance with the credulity of the audience. The 
symbolical significance of the legend is entirely a modern 
creation. 

Let us now turn to Calderon’s JEl Magico Prodigioso, often 
said to have furnished Goethe with the leading idea of his 
Faust, which, however, does not resemble El Magteo in plot, 
incidents, situations, characters, or ideas. The Fiustus of 
Marlowe has a certain superficial resemblance to the Faust, 
because the same legend is adopted in both ; but in El Magico 
the legend is altogether different; the treatment different. 
Calderon's latest editor, Don Eugenio de Ochoa, is quite 
puzzled to conceive how the notion of resemblance got into 
circulation, and gravely declares that it is enteramente infundada. 

The scene lies in the neighbourhood of Antioch, where, 
with “ glorious festival and song,” a temple is being conse¬ 
crated to Jupiter. Cyprian, a young student, perplexmg him- 
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self with the dogmas of his religion (polytheism), has retired 
from the turmoil of the town to enjoy himself m quiet study 
Pliny’s definition of God is unsatisfactory, and Cyprian is deter¬ 
mined on finding a better. A rustling among the leaves dis¬ 
turbs him, c.iused by the demon, who apiiears in the dress of 
a cavalier. They commence an argument, Cyprian pointing 
out the error of polytheism, the demon maintaining its truth 
We see that Cyprian h.as been converted lo monotheism—a 
step towards his conversion to Cluivtianity ; and this conver¬ 
sion operated by the mere force of truth, this changi- of opinion 
resulting from an examination of polytheism, was doubtless 
flattering to Calderon’s audience,—a flattery carried to its acme 
in the feeble defence of the demon, who on his entrance de¬ 
clares, aside, that Cyprian shall never find the truth. Calderon 
would not let the devil have the best of the argument even for 
a moment. Instead of the “spirit that denies,’’he presents 
us with a malignant fiend, as impotent as he is maligmint,— a 
fiend who acknowledges himself worsted m the argument, and 
who resolves to conquer by lust the student whom be cannot 
delude by sophisms. He has powergiven him to wage enmity 
against Justiiia’s soul ; he will make Justina captivate (Cyprian, 
and with one blow effect two vengeances. We need not point 
out the dissmiilarity belw een such a fiend and the fiend Mephis- 
topheles. 

Cyprian is left alone to study, but is again interrupted by 
the quarrel of Leho and Ploro, two o( liis friends, who, lioth 
enamoured of Justina, hi\vc resolved to decide their rivalry by 
the sword. Cypnan parts them, and consents to become 
arbiter. He then undertakes to visit Justina, in order to 
ascertain to whom she gives the preference. In this visit he 
falls in love with her himself I'hcre is an under-plot, in which 
Moscon, Clann, and Libia, according to the usual style of 
Spanish comedies, parody the actions and sentiments of their 
masters; I omit it, as well as the other scenes which do not 
bear on the subject matter of the drama. 

Justina, a recent convert to Christianity, is the type of 
Christian innocence. She rejects Cyprian’s love, as she had 
rejected that of her former admirers. The coldness exas¬ 
perates him ; 


So beautiful sbe was—and I, 

Between roy love and jealousy. 

And SO cociTul^ with hope and fear, 
Unworthy as it may appear.— 


*<j '■''I 
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So bitter is the life I live 

That, hear me. Hell I I now would give 

To thy most detested spirit 

My soul, for ever, to inherit, 

To suffer punishment and pine. 

So this woman may be mine. 

Hear'si thou, Hell? Dost thou reject it? 

Mv soul IS offered. 

Dtmon (unsun). I accept it. 

(Tempest, unih thunder and lightning ) 

In another writer we might pause to remark on the " want 
of keeping” in making a polytheist address such a prayer to 
hell; but Calderon is too full of such things to cause surprise 
at any individual instance. The storm rages,—a ship goes 
down at sea; the demon enters as a shipwrecked passenger, 
and says aside: 

Ii was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sapphire ocean, 

That m this unknown form I might at length 
Wipe out (he blot of the discomfiture 
Sustained upion the mountain, and assail 
With a new war the soul of Cvprian, 

Forging the Instruments of his destruction 
Even from bis love and from his wisdom. 


Cyprian addresses words of comfort to him on his mis¬ 
fortune ; the demon says it is in vain to hope for comfort, 
since all is lost that gave life value. He then tells his story; 
describing, by means of a very transparent equivocation, the 
history of his rebellion in heaven and his chastisement. In 
the course of his narrative he insinuates his power of magic, 
hoping to awaken in Cyprian’s breast a love of the art 
Cyprian offers him the hospitality due to a stranger, and they 
quit the scene. 

In their next scene the demon asks Cyprian the reason of 
his constant melancholy. This is an opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of fustian, never let slip by a Spanish dramatist. Cyprian 
describes his mistress and his passion for her with the volu¬ 
bility of a lover, and the taste of an Ossian. He very circum¬ 
stantially informs the demon that the “ partes que componen 
a esta divina muger "—ithe charms which adorn this paragon— 
are the charms of Aurora, of fleecy clouds and pearly dews, of 
balmy gales and early roses, of meandering rivulets and glitter¬ 
ing stars, of warbling birds and crystal rocks, of laurels and of 
sunbeams; and so forth through the space of more than fifty 
lines, in a style to captivate magazine poets, and to make other 
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readers yawn. Having described her, he declare* that he is *0 
entranc^ with this creature as to have entirely forsaken philo¬ 
sophy; he is willing to give away hi* soul for her. The demon 
accepts the offer, splits open a rock and shows Justina reclining 
asleep. Cyprian rushes towards her, but the rock closes again, 
and the demon demands that the compact shall be signed 
before the maiden is ddivered. Cyprian draws blood from 
his arm, and with his dagger writes the agreement on some 
linen. The demon then consents to instruct him in magic, 
by which, at the expiration of one year, he will be able to 
possess Justina. 

This temptation-scene is very trivial,—feeble in conception 
and bungling in execution. Remark the gross want of artistic 
keeping in it: C>Trian had before addressed a vow to hell that 
he would give his soul for Justina; the demon answered, “I 
accept it!” Thunder and lightning followed,—effective enough 
as a melo-dramatic coup de theatre, utterly useless to the play; 
for although the demon appears, it is not to make a compact 
with Cypnan, it is not even to tempt him; it is simply to 
become acquainted with him, gain his confidence, and after¬ 
wards tempt him. The time elapses, and the demon then 
tempts Cyprian as we have seen. How poor, feeble, and 
staggering these outlines 1 What makes the feebleness of this 
scene stand out still more clearly, is the gross and senseless 
parody of Clann, the gradoso. Like his master, he too is in 
love; like his master he offers to sell his soul to the demon, 
and strikes his nose, that with the blood he may write the 
compact on his handkerchief. 

It is in this temptation-scene, however, that the single point 
of resemblance occurs between the plays of Calderon and 
Goethe. It is extremely slight, as every one will observe ; but 
slight as it is, some cntics have made it the basis of their 
notion of plagiarism. The compact is the point which the 
legend of St. Cyprian and the legend of Faust have in common. 
In all other respects the legends differ and the poems differ. 
It is curious however to compare the motives of the three 
heroes, Kaustus, Cyprian, and Faust; to compare what each 
demands m return for his soul; and in this comparison 
Calderon ” shows least bravely; ” his hero is the most pitiful 
of the three. 

To return to our analysis: The year's probation has expired, 
and Cyprian is impatient for his reward. He has learned the 
arts of necromancy, in which he is almost as proficient as bis 
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master; boasts of being able to call the dead from out their 
graves, and of possessing many other equally wonderful 
powers. Yet with this science he does nothing, attempts 
nothing. Of what use then was the year’s probation ? of what 
use this necromantic proficiency ? Had the question been put 
to Calderon he would probably have smiled, and answered, 
“to prolong the play and give it variety,”—a sensible answer 
from a rapid playwright, but one which ill accords with the 
modern notion of his being a profound artist. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect that a man who wrote between one and 
two hundred plays should have produced one that could be 
regarded as a work of art; nor should we have judged him by 
any higher standard than that of a rapid and effective play¬ 
wright, had not the Germans been so hyperbolical in criticism, 
which the English, who seldom read the poet, take for granted 
must be just. 

The demon calls upon the spirits of hell to instil into 
Justina’s mind impure thoughts, so that she may incline to 
Cyprian. But this could have been done at first, and so have 
sftared Cyprian his yeaPs probation and his necromantic 
studies, — studies which are never brought to bear upon 
Justina herself, though undertaken expressly for her conquest. 
Justina enters in a state of violent agitation: a portion of 
the scene will serve as a specimen. I borrow from the trans¬ 
lation of this scene which appeared in the Monthly Chronicle, 
vi. p. 346 . 

The demon enters and Justina asks him : 

Say if ihou a phantom art. 

Form(‘<i by terror and dismay? 

Deem. No: but one call'd by the thought 
That now rules, with tyrant sway, 

O’er thy faltering heart,—a man 
Whom coinp.issi"n hither brought, 

That he might point out the way 
Whither fled thy Cvprian. 

Just. Aiui to shaft thou fail. 1 his storm 
Which afflicts my frentied soul 
May imagioatioo form 

Its wish, but ne’er shall warm 
Reasfm to its mad control 
D^m. If thou hast the thought permitted. 

Half the sm is almost ilooe ( 

Wilt thou, since't is all committed, 

Linger ere the joy be won ? 

Just, In our power abides not thought, 
nhought, alas t bow vaia to fly), 

But the deed is. and't is one 
That we sin in mind have sought 
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Aad another to have done : 
in ooi move my foot to try. 

D^. If a morul power aisail 
Justina with all its 
Say wiU not the victory (hil 
When ihy wrh wiH not avail. 

But inclines thee m despite ? 

JuiU By opposing to thee nuw 
My free will and liberty. 

Ddtm. To my power thry st>on ‘hall bt w. 

Juit. If It could such |X>'*’cr avow. 

Would our free wiU then be free ? 

Dam. Come, *iif bliss ihAi thou wiU prove, 

Juit^ Dearly would 1 rain it so. 

D(rm It IS peace, and calm, and love {Dtaxvi. hut eamnal 
Juit. It IS misery, death, despair I mjv* lur f 

Dtrm Heavenly joy I 
/ust. *Tis blttf-r w--«e ! 

Dam Lost and shamM, fm'saken one I 
Wh*' in thy defence sh:ill dare? 

/ust Mv defence is God alone 

Dam Virgin, virgin, thou hast won I ktt ho!d ) 


How delightei] must the audience have been .it tins victory 
over the demon, by the mere announcement of a faith in God 1 
Unable to give Cyprian the real Justina, the demon determines 
on deceiving Inm with a phantom. A figure enveloped in a 
cloak appears, and bids Cyprian follow. In the next scene 
Cyprian enters with the faiuied Jiislin.a m his arms. In hit 
transport he takes off the cloak, and instead of Jusima ilis- 
covers a Skeleton, who replies to his exclamation of honor: 

As(, Cipnano, sod 
T odas las glorias del mutido ! 

"Such are the glories of this world." In this terrific situation 
we recognise the inquisitor and the playwright, but the artist 
we do not recognise. As a piece of stage effect this skeleton 
is powerfully conceived; as a religious warning it is equally 
powerful; as art it is detestable. It is a fine situation, though 
he has used it twice elsewhere; but the consistency of the plat 
is violated by it. If the demon wished to seduce Cyprian, 
would he have attempted to do so by such means? No. But 
Calderon here, as el.sewhere, sacrifices everything to a coup dt 
thi&lre. 

Cyprian, exasperated at the deception, demands an ex¬ 
planation. 'I'he demon confesses that he is unable to force 
Justina, as she is under the protection of a superior power 
Cyprian asks who that power is. The demon hesitates, but is 
at length obliged to own that it is the God of the Christians. 
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Cyprian ieeing that God protects those who believe in him, 
refuses to own allegiance to any other. The demon is furious, 
and demands Cyprian’s soul, who contends that the demon 
has not fulfilled his share of the compact Words run high: 
Cyprian draws his sword and stabs the demon, of course 
without avail,—another stage effect. The demon drags him 
away, but, like Justina, he calls God to his aid, and the demon 
rushes off discomfited. 

Cyprian becomes a Christian, and Justina assures him of 
his salvation in spite of his sins, for— 

.... no tiene 
Tantas estrellas el cielo, 

Tantas arcnes el mar, 

Tanias centcUes el fuego, 

Tantos itomes el dia, 

Corao il pcrdona pecados. 

Justina and Cvprian are condemned as heretics, and burned 
at Antioch, martyrs of the Christian faith. 'I'he demon 
appears riding on a serpent in the air, and addresses the 
audience, telling them that God has forced him to declare 
the innocence of Justina, and the freedom of Cyprian from 
his ra.sh engagement. Both now repose in the realms of the 
blessed* 

These analyses will enable the reader to perceive how Mar¬ 
lowe and Calderon have treated the old story, each in a spirit 
conformable with his genius and his age; the one presenting 
a legend in its naivetd, the other a legend as the vehicle for 
religious instruction. Goethe taking up the legend in an age 
when the natve belief could no longer be accepted, treated it 
likewise in a way conformable with his genius and his age. 
The age demanded that it should be no simple legend, but 
a symbolical legend; not a story to be credited as fact, but 
a story to be credited as representative of fact; for although 
the rudest intellect would reject the notion of any such actual 
compact with Satan, the rudest and the loftiest would see in 
that compact a symbol of their own desires and struggles. 

To adapt the legend to his age, Goethe was forced to treat 
it symbolically, and his own genius gave the peculiar direction 
to that treatment. We shall see in the Second Part, how his 
waning vigour sought inspiration more in symbolism than in 
poetry, more in reflection than in emotion; but for the present, 
confining ourselves to the First Part, we note in his treatment 
a marvellous mingling of the legendary and the symbolical, of 
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the medieval and the modern. The depth of wisdom, the 
exquisite poetry, the clear bright painting, the wit, humour, 
and pathos, every reader will distinguish; and if this chapter 
were not already too long, I should be glad to linger over 
many details, but must now content myself with the briefest 
indication of the general aspects of the poem. 

And first of the main theme: “ The intended theme of 
Faust," says Coleridge, “ is the consequences of a misology or 
hatred and depreciation of knowledge caused by an originally 
intense thirst for knowledge baffled. But a love of know¬ 
ledge for itself and for pure ends would never produce such a 
misology, but only a love of it for base and unworthy pur¬ 
poses.” Having stated this to be the theme, Coleridge thus 
criticises the execution: “ There is neither causation nor 
proportion in Faust; he is a ready-made conjuror from the 
beginning; the incrtdulus odt is fell from the first line. The 
sensuality and thirst after knowledge are unconnected with 
each other." * Here we have an example of that criticism 
before alluded to, which imposes the conceptions of the critic 
as the true end and aim of the artist. Coleridge had formed 
the plan of a Faust of his own, and blames Goethe for not 
treating the topic in the way Coleridge conceived it should be 
treated. A closer scrutiny would have convinced him that 
misology is not the intended theme. After the first two 
scenes knowledge is never mentioned ; misolog) is exhausted 
as a topic in the initial stages of the work. And what says 
Goethe himself? “ The marionnette fable of Faust murmured 
with many voices in my soul. I too had wandered into every 
department of knowledge, and had returned early enough 
satisfied with the vanity of science. And life, too, I had tried 
under various aspects, and always came back sorrowing and 
unsatisfied.” Here, if anywhere, we have the key to/vjur/. It 
is a reflex of the struggles of his soul. Experience had taught 
him the vanity of philosophy; experience bad early taught 
him to detect the corruption underlying civilisation, the dark 
under<urrents of crime concealed beneath smooth outward 
conformity. If then we distinguish for a moment one of 
the two aspecu of the jx>em—if we set aside the piettwe, 
to consider only the problem—we come to the conclusion 
that the theme of Faust is the cry of despair over the 
nothingness of life Misology forms a portion, but only a 


* TaiU Talk, vdi. u. p. iti. 
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portion of the theme. Baffled in his attempts to penetrate the 
mystery of Life, Faust yields himself to the Tempter, who pro¬ 
mises that he shall penetrate the enjoyment of Life He runs 
the round of pleasure, as he had run the round of science, and 
fails. The orgies of Auerbach’s cellar, the fancies of the 
Blocksberg, are unable to satisfy his cravings. The passion 
he feels for Gretchen is vehement, but feverish, transitory; 
she has no power to make him say to the passing moment, 
“Stay, thou an fair." He is restless because he seeks,—seeks 
the Absolute, which can never be found. This is the doom 
of humanity: 

Eis irrt der Meoseb so lang* er strebu 

It has been saiil reproachfully that in Faust the problem is 
stated but not solved. I do not think this reproach valid, 
because I do not think a poem was the fit vehicle for a solu¬ 
tion. When the Singer becomes a Demonstrator, he abdicates 
his proper office, to bungle in the performance of another. 
But very noticeable it is that Goethe, who has so clearly 
stated the problem, has also, both practically, in his life, and 
theoretically, in his writings, given us the nearest approach to 
a solution by showing how the “ heavy and tlie weary weight ’’ 
of this great burden may be wisely borne. His doctrine of 
Renunciation—(far wir entsagen mussen —applied by him with 
fertile results in so many directions, both in life and theory, 
will be found to approach a solution, or at any rate to leave 
the insoluble mystery without its perplexing and tormenting 
influence. Activity and sincerity carry us far, if we begin by 
Renunciadon, if we at the outset content ourselves with the 
Knowable and Attainable, and give up the wild impatience of 
desire for the Unknowable and Unattainable. The mystery of 
existence is an awful problem, but it is a mystery and placed 
beyond the boundaries of human faculty. Recognise it as such, 
and renounce! Knowledge can only be relative, never absolute. 
But this relative knowledge is infinite, and to us infinitely 
important: in that wide sphere let each work according to 
ability. Happiness, ideal and absolute, is equally unattain¬ 
able: renounce it! The sphere of aedve Duty is wide, 
sufficing, ennobling to all who strenuously work in it In 
the yery sweat of labour there is stimulus which gives energy 
to life; and a consciousness that our labour tends in some 
way to the lasting benefit of others, makes the rolling years 
endurable. 
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CHAPTER Vlll 

THE LYRICAL POEMS 

The Faust and the Lyrics suffice to give Goethe pre-eminence 
among the poets of modern times, Shakspcare excepted; and 
had they stood alone as representatives of his genius, no one 
would ever have disputed bis rank. But he has given the 
world many other works: in other irds, he has thrown open 
many avenues through which the citadel of his fame may be 
attacked. His fame is less, ned l>y his wealth ; the fact of his 
doing so much, has lessened the belief m his power ; for as the 
strength of a beam is measured by its weakest part, so, but 
unjustly, are poets tested by their weakest works, whenever 
enthusiasm does not drown criticism. Thus does mere wealth 
endanger reputation; for when many targets are ranged side 
by side, the clumsiest archer will succeed in striking one; and 
that wnter has the best chance with the critics who presents 
the smallest surface. Greek Literature is so grand to us 
mainly because it is the fragment of fr.igments; the master¬ 
pieces have survived, and no failures are left to bear Counter- 
witness. Our own contemporary Literature seems so poor to 
us, not because there are no good books, but because there 
are so many bad, that even the good are hidden behind the 
mass of mediocrity which obtrudes itself u[>on the eye. 
Goethe has written forty volumes on widely different subjects. 
He has written with a perfection no German ever achieved 
before, and he has also written with a feebleness which it 
would be gratifying to think no German would ever emulate 
again. But the weak pages are jtrose. In verse he is always 
a singer; even the poorest poems have something of that grace 
which captivates us in his finest. 1 he gift of .Song, which is 
the especial gift of the poet, and which no other ulents 
can replace, makes his trifles pleasant, and his best lyncs 
matchless. 

The lyrics are the best known of his works, and have by 
their witchery gained the admiration even of antagonists. One 
hears very strange opinions about him and his works ; but one 
never hears anything except praise of the minor poems. They 
are instinct with life and bMuty, against which no prejudice 
can stand. They give musical form to feelings the most 
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various, and to feelings that are true. They are gay, coquet¬ 
tish, playful, tender, passionate, mournful, reflective, and 
picturesque; now simple as the tune which beats time to 
nothing in your head, now laden with weighty thought; at 
one moment reflecting with ethereal grace the whim and 
fancy of caprice, at another sobbing forth the sorrows which 
press a cry from the heart. ‘‘ These songs,” says Heine, 
himself a master of song, “ have a playful witchery which is 
inexpressible. The harmonious verses wind round your heart 
like a tender mistress. The Word embraces you while the 
Thought imprints a kiss.” * 

Part of this witchery is the sincerity of the style. It does 
not seek surprises in diction, nor play amid metaphors, which, 
in most poets, are imperfect expressions of the meaning they 
are thought to adorn. It opens itself like a flower with un¬ 
pretending grace, and with such variety as lies in the nature 
of the subject. There is no ornament in it. The beauties 
which it reveals are organic, they form part and parcel of 
the very tissue of the poem, and are not added as ornaments. 
Read, for example, the ballad of the Fishtrman (translated 
p. 336 ). How simple and direct the images ; and yet how 
marvellously pictorial. Turning to a totally different poem, 
the Bride of Corinth ,—what can surpass the directness with 
which every word indicates the mysterious and terrible situa¬ 
tion? every line is as a fresh page in the narrative, rapidly 
and yet gradually unfolded. A young man arrives at Corinth 
from Athens, to seek the bride whom his and her parents 
have destined for him. Since that agreement of the parents 
her family has turned Christian; and “ when a new faith is 
adopted, love and truth are often uprooted like weeds.” 
Ignorant of the change, he arrives. It is late in the night. 
The household are asleep; but a supper is brought to him 
in his chamber, and he is left alone. The weary youth has 
no appetite; he throws himself on his bed without undressing. 
As he falls into a doze the door opens, and by the light of his 
lamp he sees a strange guest enter—a maiden veiled, clothed 
in white, about her brow a black and gold band. On seeing 
him, she raises a white hand in terror. She is about to fly, 
but he entreats her to stay—points to the banquet, and bids 
her sit beside him and taste the joys of the gods, Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Amor. But she tells him she belongs no more to 

1 **Dte harmoniseben Versa um^blingctt ddn Hers wie eioe sKrtlidM 
OelieUte : das Wort umarmt dich wilbrend der Gedanke dicb kdsst.'* 
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joy; the gods have departed from that silent house where 
One alone in Heaven, and One upon the Cross, are adored; 
no sacrifices of Lamb or Ox are made, the sacrifice is that of a 
human life. This is a language the young pagan understands 
not He claims her as his bride. She tells him she has been 
sent into a cloister. He will hear nothing. Midnight—the 
spectral hour—sounds; and she seems at her ease. She 
drinks the purple wine with her white lips, but refuses the 
bread he offers. She gives him a golden chain, and takes in 
return a lock of his hair. She tells him she is cold as ice, 
but he believes that Love will warm her, even if she be sent 
from the grave; 

Wechselhauch und Khm I 

LiehesQbrrflusi I 

Breansl du nichl und fUblett mich enibrnnnl ? 

Love draws them together; eagerly she catches the fire from 
his lips, and each is conscious of existence only in the other; 
but although the vampire bride is warmed by his love, no 
heart beats in her breast. It is impossible to describe the 
weird voluptuousness of this strange scene; this union of Life 
and Death; this altar of Hymen erected on the tomb. It 
is interrupted by the presence of the mother, who, hearing 
voices in the bridegroom’s room, and the kiss of the loverr 
mingling with the cockcrow, angrily enters to upbraid her 
slave, whom she suppos<-s to be with the bridegroom. She 
enters angry " and sees—God 1 she sees her own child 1 ” The 
vampire rises hke a Shadow, and reproaches her mother for 
having disturbed her. " Was it not enough that you sent 
me to an early grave?” she asks. But the grave could not 
contain her; the psalms of priests—the blessings of priests 
had no power over her; earth itself is unable to stifle Love. 
She has come; she has sucked the blood from her bride¬ 
groom’s heart; she has given him her chain and received the 
lock of his hair. To-morrow he will be grey , his youth he 
must seek once more in the tomb, bbe bids her mother 
prepare the funeral pyre, open her coffin, and burn the bodies 
of her bridegroom and herself, that they together may hasten 
to the gods. 

In the whole of this wondrous ballad there is not a single 
image. Everything is told in the most direct and simple style. 
Everything stands before the eye like reality. The same may 
be said of the well-known Got! ufid die Bajadere, which is, 
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as it were, the inverse of the Bride of Corinth. The Indian 
god passing along the banks of the Ganges is invited by the 
Bajadere to enter her hut, and repose himself. She coquettes 
with him, and lures him with the wiles of her caste. The god 
smiles and sees with joy, in the depths of her degradation, a 
pure human heart. He gains her love; but, to put her to the 
severest proof, he makes her pass through 

Lust and Entsetxen und gnmmige Pein. 

She awakes in the morning to find him dead by her side. In 
an agony of tears she tries in vain to awaken him. The solemn, 
awful sounds of the priests chanting the requiem break on her 
ear. She follows his corpse to the pyre, but the priests drive 
her away; she was not his wife; she has no claim to die with 
him. But Passion is triumphant; she springs into the flames, 
and the god rises from them with the rescued one in his arms. 

The effect of the changing rhythm of the poem, changing 
from tender lightness to solemn seriousness, and the art with 
which the whole series of events is unfolded in successive 
pictures, are what no other German poet has ever attained 
The same art is noticeable in the Erl King, known to every 
reader through Schubert’s music, if through no other source. 
The father riding through the night, hohhng his son warm to 
his breast; the child’s terror at the Erl King, whom the father 
does not see; and the bits of landscape which are introduced 
in so masterly a way, as explanations on the father’s part of 
the appearances which frighten the child; thus mingling the 
natural and supormatural, as well as imagery with narrative: 
all these are cut with the distinctness of plastic art. The 
F.r! King is usually supposed to have been original; but 
Viehoff, in his Commentary on Goethe's Poems, thinks that the 
poem Herder translated from the Danish, Er/komgs Toehter, 
suggested the idea. The verse is the same The opening line 
and the concluding line are nearly the same; but the story 
is different, and none of Goethe’s art is to be found in the 
Danish ballad, which tells simply how Herr Oluf rides to his 
marriage, and is met on the way by the Erl King’s daughter, 
who invites him to dance with her; he replies that he is unable 
to stop and dance, for to-morrow is his weddihg-day. She 
offers him golden spurs and a silk shirt, but he still replies, 
“To-morrow is my wedding-day.” She then offers him heaps 
of gold. “ Heaps of gold will I gladly take; but dance I dare 
not—will not.” In anger «he strikes him on the heart, and 
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bids him ride to his bride. On reaching home, his mother 
is aghast at seeing him so pallid He tells her he has 
been in the Erl King’s country. “ And wh.it shall I say to 
your bride?" "Tell her I am in the wood with my horse 
and hound." The morning bnngs the guests, who ask after 
Herr Oluf. The bride lifts up the scarlet cloak; "there 
lay Herr Oluf, and he was dead." I have given this outline 
of the Danish ballad for the re.ider to compare with the 
Erlkontf^: a comparison which will well illustrate the differ¬ 
ence between a legend and a perfect |)oeni. 

It is not in the ballads alone, of which three have just lieen 
mentioned, that Goethe's superiority is seen. I might go 
through the two volumes of l.yrics, and write a commentary 
as long as this biography, without exhausting so fertile a 
topic. Indeed his biography is itself but a comment,ary on 
these poems, which are re.al expressions of wlul he has 
thought and felt: 

.'^pal nrldinKl wu IrUli crklAng, 

(lluck imd Ungltlck wird (Jevni; 

Even when, ns m the ballads, or in (toems such a.s the 
exquisite Idyl of Alms and Dora, he is not giving utterance 
to any personal episode, he is scarcely ever Jeii;ninf Many 
of the smaller poems arc treasures of wisdom, many are little 
else than the arollings of a bird " singing of summer in full- 
throated ease." But one and all are inaccessible through 
translation, therefore I cannot attempt to give the English 
reader an idea of them; the German reader has already 
anticipated me, by studying them in the original 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BATTLE OF JENA 

The death of Schiller left Goethe very lonely. It was more 
than the loss of a friend ; it was the loss also of an energetic 
stimulus which had urged him to production; and in the 
activity of production he lived an inlenser life. During the 
long laborious years which followed—years of accumulation, 
of study, of fresh experience, and of varied plans—we shall 
see him produce works of which many might be proud; but 
the noonday splendour of his life has passed, and the light 
which we admire is the calm effulgence of the setting sun. 

As if to make him fully aware of his loss, Jacobi came to 
Weimar; and although the first meeting of the old friends was 
very pleasant, they soon found the chasm which separated 
them intellectually had become wider and wider, as each 
developed in his own direction. Goethe found that he under¬ 
stood neither Jacobi's ideas nor his language. Jacobi found 
himself a stranger in the world of his old friend. This is one 
of the penalties we pay for progress ; we find ourselves severed 
from the ancient moorings; we find our language is like that 
of foreigners to those who once were dear to us, and under¬ 
stood us. 

Jacobi departed, leaving him more painfully conscious of 
the loss he had sustained in losing Schiller’s ardent sympathy. 
During the following month. Gall visited Jena, in the first 
successful eagerness of propagating his system of Phrenology, 
which was then a startling novelty. All who acknowledge the 
very large debt which Physiology and Psychology owe to Gall’s 
labours (which acknowledgment by no means implies an 
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acceptance of the premature, and, in many respects, imper¬ 
fect, system founded on those labours) will be glad to obser^’e 
that Goethe not only attended Gall's lectures, but in private 
conversations showed so much sympathy, and such ready 
appreciation, that Gall visited him in his sick-room, and 
dissected the brain in his presence, communicating all the 
new views to which he had been led. Instead of meeting this 
theory with ridicule, contempt, and the opposition of ancient 
prejudices—as men of science, no less than men of the 
world, were and are still wont to meet it—Goethe saw at once 
the importance of Gall’s mode of dissection (since universally 
adopted), and of his leading views ; * although he also saw 
that science was not sufficiently advanced for a correct verdict 
to be delivered. Gall’s doctrine pleased him because it 
determined the true position of Psychology m the study of man. 
It pleased him because it connected man with Nature more 
intimately than was done in the old schools, showing the 
identity of all mental manifestation of the animal kingdom.* 

But these profound and delicate investigations were in the 
following year interrupted by the roar ol cannon. On the 
14th of October, at seven o’clock in the morning, the thunder 
of distant artillery alarmed the inhabitants of Weimar. The 
battle of Jena had begun. Goethe heard the cannon with 
terrible distinctness ; but as it slackened towards noon, he 
sat down to dinner as usual. Scarcely had he sat down, when 
the cannon burst over their heads. Immediately the table 
was cleared. Riemer found him walking up and down the 
garden. The balls whirled over the house; the bayonets of 
the Prussians in flight gleamed over the garden wall. The 
French had planted a few guns on the heights above Weimar, 
from which they could fire on the town. It was a calm bright 
day. In the streets everything appeared dead. livery one 
had retreated under cover. Now and then the boom of a 
cannon broke silence; the balls, hissing through the air, 
occasionally struck a house. The birds were singing sweetly 
on the esplanade ; and the deep repose of nature formed an 
awful contrast to the violence of war. 

In the midst of this awful stillness a few French hussars 

> Compare Frtundscha/llubt Bruft wm Gofilu utnt Frau, am N. 
Meyer, p. 19. 

• Gall's aisertioB licit Goethe was tiem for polilical oratory more than for 
poetry, has much ammeil those who koew Goethe'i dislike o( poUtiei; and 
does hot. indeed, seem a very happy hit. 
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rode into the city, to ascertain if the enemy were there. 
Presently a whole troop galloped in. A young officer came to 
Goethe to assure him that his house would be secure from 
pillage; it had been selected as the quarters of Marshal 
Augereau. The young hussar who brought this message was 
Lili’s son 1 He accompanied Goethe to the palace. Mean¬ 
while several of the troopers had made themselves at home in 
Goethe’s house. Many houses were in flames. Cellars were 
broken open. The pillage began. 

Goethe returned from the palace, but without the Marshal, 
who had not yet arrived. They waited for him till deep in 
the night. The doors were bolted, and the family retired to 
rest. About midnight two tirailleurs knocked at the door, and 
insisted on admittance. In vain they were told the house was 
full, and the Marshal expected. They threatened to break in 
the windows, if the door were not opened. They were ad¬ 
mitted. Wine was set before them, which they drank like 
troopers, and then they insisted on seeing their host. They 
were told he was in bed. No matter ; he must get up; they 
had a fancy to see him. In such cases, resistance is fudle. 
Riemer went up and told Goethe, who, putting on his dressing- 
gown, came majestically down stairs, and by his presence 
considerably awed his drunken guests, who were as polite as 
French soldiers can be when they please, Ihey talked to 
him ; made him drink with them, with friendly clink of 
glasses ; and suffered him to retire once more to his room. In 
a little while, however, heated with wine, they insisted on a 
bed. The other troopers were glad of the floor ; but these 
two would have nothing le.ss than a bed. They stumbled up 
stairs ; broke into Goethe’s room, and there a struggle ensued, 
which had a very serious aspect Christiane, who throughout 
displayed great courage and presence of mind, procured a 
rescue, and the intruders were finally dragged from the room. 
They then threw themselves on the bed kept for the Marshal; 
and no threats would move them. In the morning the 
Marshal arrived, and sentinels protected the house. But even 
under this protection, the disquiet may be imagined when we 
read that twelve casks of wine were drunk in three days; that 
eight-and-twenty beds were made up for officers and soldiers, 
and that the other costs of this billeting amounted to more 
than 2000 dollars. 

The sun shining with continuous autumnal splendour in 
these days looked down on terrible scenes in Weimar. The 
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pillage was prolonged, so that even the palace waa almost 
stripped of the necessaries of life. In this extremity, while 
houses were in flames dose to the palace, the Duchess Luise 
manifested that dauntless courage which produced a profound 
impression on Napoleon, as he entered Weimar, surrounded by 
all the tenors of conquest, and was received at the top of the 
palace stairs by her,—calm, dignified, unmoved. Koi/d vac 
femme a laquelle memt nos deux cent canons n’ont fu fatre peur/ 
he said to Rapp. She pleaded for her people ; vindicated her 
husband ; and by her constancy and courage prevailed over 
the conqueror, who was deeply incensed with the duke, and 
repeatedly taunted him wth the fact that he sjiared him solely 
out of respect for the duchess. 

'I'he rage of Napoleon against the duke was as unwise as 
it was intemperate ; but I do not alhnle to it for the purpose 
of showing how [letty the great conqueror could be ; 1 allude 
to it for the purpose of quoting the characteristic outburst 
which it drew from Goethe. “ Formed by nature to be a 
calm and impartial spectator of events, even I am exasperated," 
said Goethe to Falk, “ when I see men required to [X’rform 
the impossible. That the duke assists wounded Prussian 
officers robbed of their pay; that he lent the lion-hearted 
Hlucher four thousand dollars after the battle of l-Ofteck— 
that is what you call a conspiracy'—that seems to you a fit 
subject for reproach and accusation I la;t us suppose that 
today misfortune Ixifalls the grand army; what would a 
general or a field-marshal be worth in the emperor's eyes, 
who would act precisely as our duke has acted under these 
circumstances ? 1 tell you the duke shall act as he acts 1 He 
must act so 1 He would do great injustice if he ever acted 
otherwise! Yes; and even were he thus to lose country 
and subjects, crown and sceptre, like his ancestor, the un¬ 
fortunate John ; yet must he not deviate one hand’s breadth 
from his noble manner of thinking, and from that which the 
duty of a man and a prince prescribes in the emergency. 
Misfortune 1 What is misfortune? This is a misfortune—that 
a prince should be compelled to endure such things from 
foreigners. And if it came to the same pass with him as with 
his ancestor, Duke John; if his ruin were certain and irre¬ 
trievable, let not that dismay us: we will uke our staff in our 
hands, and accompany our master in adversity, as old Lucas 
Kranach did: we will never forsake him. TTic women and 
children when they meet us in the villages, will cast down 
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their eyes, and weep, and say to one another, ‘ That is old 
Goethe, and the former Duke of Weimar, whom the French 
Emperor drove from his throne, because he was so true to his 
friends in misfortune; because he visited his uncle on his 
death-bed; because he would not let his old comrades and 
brothers in arms starve I ’ ” 

“ At this," adds Falk, “ the tears rolled in streams down his 
cheeks. After a pause, having recovered himself a little, he 
continued : ‘ I will sing for bread ! I will turn strolling ballad 
singer, and put our misfortunes into verse! I will wander into 
every village and into every school wherever the name of 
Goethe is known; I will chaunt the dishonour of Germany, 
and the children shall learn the song of our shame till they 
are men ; and thus they shall sing my master upon his throne 
again, and yours off his 1 ’ ” 

1 shall have to recur to this outburst on a future occasion, 
and will now hasten to the important event which is generally 
supposed to have been directly occasioned by the perils of the 
battle of Jena. I mean his marriage. 


CHAPTER II 

O O E T H E’S wife 

The judgments of men are singular. No action in Aristotle’s 
life subjected him to more calumny than his generous marriage 
with the friendless Phythia; no action in Goethe’s life has 
excited more scandal than his marriage with Christiane. It 
was thought disgraceful enough in him to have taken her into 
his house (a hatson out of the house seeming, in the eyes of 
the world, a venial error, which becomes serious directly it 
approaches nearer to the condition of marriage); but for 
the great poet, the Geheimrath, actually to complete such 
an enormity as to crown his connection with Christiane by 
a legal sanction, this was indeed more than society could 
tolerate. 

I have already expressed my opinion of this unfortunate 
connection, a misalliance in every sense: but I must em¬ 
phatically declare my belief that the redeeming point in it is 
precisely that which has created the scandal. Better far had 
there been no connection at all; but if it was to be, the nearer 
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It approached a real marriage, and the further it *aa mnoved 
from a fugitive indulgence, the more moral and healtliy it 
became. The fact of the misaliianti was not to be got over. 
Had he married her at first, this would always have existed. 
But many other and darker influences would have boon 
averted. There would have been no such “ skeleton in the 
closet of his life ” as, unfortunately, we know to have existed. 
Let us for a moment look into that closet. 

Since we last caught a glimpse of Christiane Vulpius, some 
fifteen years have elapsed, in the course of which an unhappy 
change has taken place. She was then a bright, lively, plea- 
sure-loving girl. Years and self-indulgence liave now made 
havoc with her charms. The evil tendency, which youth and 
animal spirits kept within excess, has asserted itself witli a dis¬ 
tinctness which her birth and circumstances may explain, if 
not excuse, but which can only be contemplated in sadness. 
Her father, we know, ruined himself by intemperance; her 
brother impaired fine talents by similar excess; and Christiane, 
who inherited the fatal disposition, was not s.'ived from it by 
the checks which refined society imposes, for in Weimar she 
was shut out from society by her relation to Cocthe. EIm- 
where, as we learn from her letters to Meyer, she was not quite 
excluded from female society. Professor Wolff and Kapell¬ 
meister Reichardt present her to their daughters ; and she 
dances at public balls. But in Weimar this was impossible. 
There she lived secluded, shunnetl, and had to devote herself 
wholly to her domestic duties, which for one so lively and so 
eager for society must have had a depressing influence. Fond 
of gaiety, and especially of dancing, she was often s< en at the 
students’ balls at Jena; and she accustomed herself to an 
indulgence in wine, which rapidly destroyed her iK-auty, and 
which was sometimes the cause of serious domestic troubles. 
I would fain have passed over this episode in silence; but it 
is loo generally known to be ignored; and it suggests a 
tragedy in Goethe’s life little suspected by those who saw how 
calmly he bore himself in public. The mere mention of such 
a fact at once suggests the conflict of feelings hidden from 
public gaze ; the struggle of indignation with pity, of resolu¬ 
tion with weakness. 1 have discovered but one printed indi 
cation of this domestic grief, and that is in a letter from 
Schiller to Korner, dated 21st Oct i8oo: "On the whole he 
produces very little now, rich as he still is in invention and 
execution. His spirit is not sufficiently at ease; bia wretched 
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domestic circumstances, which he is too weak to alter, make 
him so unhappy." 

Too weak to alter! Yes, there lies the tragedy, and there 
the explanation. Tender, and always shrinking from inflicting 
pain, he had not the sternness necessary to put an end to such a 
condition. He suffered so much because he could not inflict 
suffering. To the bystander such endurance seems inexplic¬ 
able ; for the bystander knows not how the insidious first steps 
are passed over, and how endurance strengthens with repeated 
trials; he knows not the hopes of a change which check 
violent resolutions, nor how affection prompts and cherishes 
such hopes against all evidence. The bystander sees certain 
broad facts, which are inexplicable to him only because he 
does not see the many subtle links which bind those facts 
together; he does not see the mind of the sufferer struggling 
against a growing evil, and finally resigning itself, and trying 
to put a calm face on the matter. It is easy for us to say. 
Why did not Goethe part from her at once? But parting was 
not easy. She was the mother of his child ; she had been 
the mistress of his heart, and still was dear to liim. To part 
from her would not have arrested the fatal tendency ; it would 
only have accelerated it. He was too weak to alter his position. 
He was strong enough to bear it. Schiller divined this by 
his own moral instincts. “ I wish,” he writes in a recently- 
discovered letter, “ that I could justify Goethe in respect to 
his domestic relations as 1 can confidently in all iioints 
respecting literature and social life. But unfortunately, by 
some false notions of domestic happiness, and an unlucky 
aversion to marriage, he has entered upon an engagement 
which weighs upon him in his domestic circle, and makes him 
unhappy, yet to shake off which, I am sorry to say, he is too 
weak and soft-hearted. This is the only shortcoming in him; 
but even this is closely connected with a very noble part of 
his character, and he hurts no one but himself.” 

And thus the years rolled on. Her many good qualities 
absolved her few bad qualities. He was sincerely attached 
to her, and she was devoted to him; and now, in his fifty- 
eighth year, when the troubles following the battle of Jena 
made him “ feel the necessity of drawing all friends closer,” 
who, among those friends, deserved a nearer place than Chris- 
tiane ? He resolved on marrying her. 

It is not known whether this thought of marriage had for 
some time previous been in contemplation, and was now put 
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in execution when W'eimar was too agitated to trouble itseU 
with his doings; or whether the desire of legitimising his son 
in these troublous days suggested the idea. Riemer thinks 
the motive was gratitude for her courageous and prudent con¬ 
duct during the troubles ; but I do not think that explanation 
acceptable, the more so as, according to her own statement, 
marriage was proposed in the early years of their acquaint¬ 
ance. In the absence of positive testimony, I am disposed to 
rely on psychological evidence; and, assuming that the idea 
of marriage had been previously entertained, the delay in 
execution is explicable when we are made aware of one |)ccu- 
liarity in his nature, namely, a singular hesitation in adopting 
any decisive course of action—singul.ir, in a man so resolute 
and imperious when once his decision had lieen made. This 
is the weakness of imaginative men. However strong the 
volition, when once it is set going, there is m men of active 
intellects, and especially in men of imaginative, apprehen¬ 
sive intellects, a fluctuation of motives keeping the volition in 
abeyance, which practically amounts to weakness; and is only 
distinguished from weakness by the strength of the voli¬ 
tion when let loose. Goethe, who was aware of this pecu¬ 
liarity, used to attribute it to his never having been placed in 
circumstances which required prompt resolutions, and to his 
not having educated his will; but I believe the cause lay much 
deeper, lying in the nature of psychological actions, not in the 
accidents of education. 

But be th'.- cause of the delay this or any other, it is certain 
that on the 19th of October, 1 e. five days after the Irattle of 
Jena, and no/, as writers constantly rejwrt, " during the can 
nonade,” he was united to Chnstiane, in the presence of his 
son, and of his seaetary, Riemer. 

The scandal which this act of justice excited was immense, 
as may readily be guessed by those who know the world 
His friends, however, loudly applauded his emergence from a 
false position. From that lime forward, no one who did not 
treat her with proper respect could hope to be well received 
by him. She bore her new-made honours unobtrusively, and 
with a quiet good sense, which managed to secure the hearty 
goodwill of most of those who knew her. 
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CHAPTER III 

bkttina and napoleon 

It it very characteristic that during the terror and the pillage 
of Weimar, Goethe’s greatest anxiety on his own account was 
lest his scientific manuscripts should be destroyed. Wine, 
plate, furniture, could be replaced; but to lose his manu¬ 
scripts was to lose what was irreparable. Herder’s posthumous 
manuscripts were destroyed; Meyer lost everything, even his 
sketches; but Goethe lost nothing, except wine and money.' 

The duke, commanded by Prussia to submit to Napoleon, 
laid down his arms and returned to Weimar, there to be 
received with the enthusiastic love of his people, as some com¬ 
pensation for the indignities he had endured. Peace was 
restored. Weimar breathed again. Goethe availed himself 
of the quiet to print the Farbenlehre and Faust, that they 
might be rescued from any future peril. He also began to 
meditate once more an epic on William Tell; but the death of 
the Duchess Amalia on the loth April drove the subject from 
his mind. 

On the 23rd of April Bettina came to Weimar. We must 
pause awhile to consider this strange figure, who fills a larger 
space in the literary history of the nineteenth century than 
any other German woman. Every one knows “ the Child " 
Bettina Brentano,—daughter of the Maximiliane Brentano 
with whom Goethe flirted at Frankfurt in the Werther days— 
wife of Achim von Arnim, the fantastic Romanticist—the 
worshipper of Goethe and Beethoven—for some time the 
privileged favourite of the King of Prussia—and writer of that 
wild, but unveracious book, Goethe's Correspondence with a 
Child. She is one of those phantasts to whom everything 
.seems permitted. More elf than woman, yet with flashes of 
genius which light up in splendour whole chapters of non¬ 
sense, she defies criticism, and puts every verdict at fault. If 
you are grave with her, people shrug their shoulders, and, 
saying “ She is a Brentano,” consider all settled. “ At the 

> n is St once ludicrous and sad to mention that even thii has been the 
subject of malevolent sneers against him. His antagonists cannot forgive him 
the good fortune which saved his house from pillage, when the houses of 
others were ransacked. They seem to think 11 a mysurious result of his 
selfish caloulations I 
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point where the folly of other* ceates the folly of the BrentirMM 
begins," runs the prorerb in Germany. 

I do not wish to be graver with Beilina than the occasion 
demands ; but while granting phantasy its widest license, 
while grateful to her for the many picturesque anecdotes she 
has preserved from the conversation of Goethe’s mother, ] 
must consider the history of her relation to tioethe seriously, 
bewuse out of it has arisen a charge against his memory 
which is very false and injurious. Many unsus^iecting readers 
of her book, whatever they may think of the passionate expres¬ 
sions of her love for Goethe, whatever they may think of her 
demeanour towards him, on first coming into his presence, 
feel greatly hurt at his coldness; while others are still mote 
indignant with him for keeping alive this mad jmssioii, feeding 
it with i^ms and compliments, and doing this out of a selfish 
calculation, in order that he might gal/ur Jrom her iellert 
materials Jor his poems 1 In both these views there is complete 
misconception of the actual case. True it is that die Corre¬ 
spondence furnishes ample evidence for both opinions ; and 
against that evidence there is but one fact to be opposed, but 
the fact is decisive: the Correspondence is a romance. 

A harsher phrase would be applied were the oflender a man, 
or not a Brentano, for the romance is put forward as bio¬ 
graphical fact ; not as fiction playing around and among 
fact. How much is true, how much exaggeration, and how 
much pure invention, I am in no position to explain. But 
Riemer, the old and trusted friend of Goethe, living in the 
house with him at the time of Bettina's arrival, has shown the 
Correspondence to be a “ romance which has only borrowed 
from reality the time, place, and circumstances;" and from 
other sources I have learned enough to see bjlh Goethe’s 
conduct and her own in quite a different light from that 
presented in her work. 

A young, ardent, elfin creature worships the great poet at a 
distance, writes to tell him so, is attentive to his mother, who 
gladly hears praises of her son, and ts glad to talk of him. He 
is struck with her extraordinary mind, is grateful to her for the 
attentions to his mother, and writes as kindly as he can without 
compromising himself. She comes to Weimar. She falls into 
tiis arms, and, according to her not very credible account, 
goes to sleep in his lap on their first interview; and is osten¬ 
tatious of her adoration and her jealousy ever afterwards. If 
true, the position was very embarrassing for Goethe i a man 
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aged fifty-eight worshipped by a girl who, though a woman in 
years, looked like a child, and worshipped with the extrava¬ 
gance, partly mad, and partly wilful, of a Brentano— what 
could he do ? He could take a base advantage of her 
passion; he could sternly repress it; or he could smile at it, 
and pat her head as one pats a whimsical, amusing child. 
These three courses were open to him, and only these. He 
adopted the last, until she forced him to adopt the second; 
forced him by the very impetuosity of her adoration. At 
first the child’s coquettish, capricious ways amused him; her 
bright-glancing intellect interested him; but when her demon¬ 
strations became obtrusive and fatiguing, she had to be “ called 
to order ” so often, that at last his patience was fairly worn out. 
The continuation of such a relation was obviously impossible. 
She gave herself the license of a child, and would not be treated 
as a child. She fatigued him. 

Riemer relates that during this very visit she complained to 
him of Goethe’s coldness. This coldness, he rightly says, was 
simply patience; a patience which held out with difficulty 
.against such assaults. Bettina quitted Weimar, to return in 
i8ii, when by her own conduct she gave him a reasonable 
pretext for breaking off the connection; a pretext, I am 
assured, he gladly availed himself of. It was this. She went 
one day with Goethe’s wife to the Exhibition of Art, in which 
Goethe took great interest; and there her satirical remarks, 
especially on Meyer, offended Christiane, who spoke sharply 
to her. High words rose, gross insult followed. Goethe 
took the side of his insulted wife, and forbade Bettina the 
house. It w.as in vain that on a subsequent visit to Weimar 
she begged Goethe to receive her. He was resolute. He 
had put an end to a relation which could not be a friendship, 
and was only an embarrassment.* 

Such being the real story, as far as I can disentangle it, we 
have now to examine the authenticity of the Correspondtnce, in 
as far as it gives support to the two charges: rst, of Goethe’s 
alternate coldness and tenderness; and, of his using her letters 
as material for his poems. That he was ever tender to her, is 
denied by Riemer, who pertinently asks how we are to believe 
that the coldness, of which she complained during her visit to 

* 1 give this story u it wu told ms, by an authority quite unexceptionable; 
nevertheless, in all such narratives there is generally some inaccuracy, even 
when relating to contemporary events, and the details above given may not 
be absolutely precise, although the net result certainly is there expiessad. 
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Weimar grew in her absence into the lover-lJte warmth glow- 
mg m the sonnets addressed to her? This is not credibk: 
twt the mystery is explained by Rieraer’s distinct denial that 
the sonnets were addressed to her. They were to her, as 
to other fnen^; but the poems which she says were inspired 
by her, were m truth written for another. The proof is very 
simple. These sonnets were written before she came to 
Weim^, and had alieady passed through Kleiner's hands, 
like other works, for his supervision. Kiemer moreover knew 
to tuhom these passionate sonnels were addressed, although 
he did not choose to name her. 1 have no such cause tor 
concealment, and declare the sonnels to have been addressed 
to Minna Hcrziieb, of whom we shall hear more presently ; 
as indeed the charade on her name, which closes the series 
{Hert-Licb), plainly indicates. Not only has Hettina appro¬ 
priated the sonnets which were composed at Jena while Rieincr 
was with Goethe, and inspired by one living ,at Jena, but she 
has also appropriated poems known by Rienier to have been 
written in 1813-19, she then being ihe wife of Achim von 
Arnim, and having since 1811 been resolutely excluded from 
Goethe’s house. To shut your door against a woman, and 
yet write love verses to hi r; to respond sc coldly to her 
demonstrations that she complains of it, and yet pour forth 
sonnets throbbing with pa.ssion, is a course of conduct cer¬ 
tainly not credible on evidence such as the Correspondena 
with a Child. Hence we are the less surprised to find Riemcr 
declaring that some of her letters are "little more than meta- 
and para- phrases of Goethe’s poems, in which both rhythm 
and rhyme are still traceable.” So that instead of Goethe 
turning her letters into poems, Riemer accuses her of turning 
Goethe’s poems into her letters. An accusation so public 
and so explicit—an accusation which ruined the whole 
authenticity of the Correspondence —should at once have been 
answered. The production of the originals with their post 
marks might have silenced accusers. But the accusation has 
been fourteen years before the world, and no answer 
attempted. 

Although the main facts had already been published, a 
perfect uproar followed the first appearance of this chapter ia 
Germany. Some ardent friend of Bettina’s opened fire upon 
me in a pamphlet,* which called forth several replies in newt- 

• An G. H. Letov: Eine EpiiUlvon HeinrUk Sugfrud. Berlin, iSsa. 

» 161) 
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papers and journals; * and I believe there are few Germans 
who now hesitate to acknowledge that the whole correspondence 
has been so tampered with as to have become, from first to 
last, a romance. For the ^ake of any still unconvinced partisans 
in England, a few evidences of the manipulation which the 
correspondence has undergone may not be without interest. 

In the letter bearing date ist March 1807, we read of the 
King of Westphalia’s court, when, unless History be a liar, the 
kingdom of Westphalia was not even in existence. Goethe’s 
mother, in another letter, speaks of her delight at Napoleon’s 
appearance,—four months before she is known to have set 
eyes upon him. The letters of Goethe, from November to 
September, all imply that he was at Weimar; nay, he invite.s 
her to Weimar on the i6th July; she arrives there at the end 
of the month; visits him, and on the i6th August he writes 
to her from thence. Duntzer truly says, that these letters must 
be spurious, since Goethe left for Karlsbad on the 25th May, 
and did not return till September. Not only docs Bcttina 
visit Goethe at Weimar at a time when he is known to have 
been in Bohemia; but she actually receives letters from his 
mother dated the 21st Sept, and 7th Oct. 1808, although the 
old lady died on the t3th Sept. One may overlook Bettina’s 
intimating that she was only thirteen, when the parish register 
proves her to have been two-and-twenty ; but it is impossible 
to place the slightest reliance on the veracity of a book which 
exhibits flagrant and careless disregard of facts; and if I have 
been somewhat merciless in the exposure of this fabrication, 
it is because it has greatly helped to disseminate very false views 
respecting a very noble nature. 

In conclusion, it is but necessary to add that, Bettina’s work 
thus deprived of its authenticity, all those hypotheses which 
have been built on it respecting Goethe’s conduct, fall to the 
ground. Indeed, when one comes to think of it, the hypothesis 
of his using her letters as poetic materials does seem the 
wildest of all figments; for not only was he prodigal in in¬ 
vention and inexhaustible in material, but he was especially 
remarkable for always expressing his own feelings, his own ex¬ 
perience, not the feelings and experience of others. 

We part here from Bettina ; another and very different 
figure enters on the scene: Napoleon at the Congress of 
Erfurt. It was in September 180S that the meeting of the 

1 See in pnrticul&r ibe article by Oukntzui : April ao. 

1858. 
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Emperors of France and Russia, with all the minor potentaii a 
forming the cortige, took place at the little town of Erfurt, a 
few miles from Wdmar. It was a wonderful sight The 
theatre was opened with Talma and the Parisian troupe per¬ 
forming the finest tragedies of France before a irarterrc of 
Kings. “ Exactly in front of the pit sat the two emperors, 
in arm-chairs, in fantiliar conversation ; a little in their rear, 
the kings; and then the reigning princes and hereditary 
princes. Notlimg was seen in the whole pit but uniforms, 
stars, and orders. The lower boxes were filled with staff 
officers and the most distinguished persons of the imperial 
bureaux; the upper front with princesses; and at their sides 
foreign ladies. A strong guard of grenadiers of the imperial 
guard was posted at the entrance. On the airisal of either 
emperor the drum heat thrice, on tli.it of any king, twice. 
On one occasion the sentinel, deceived by the outside of the 
King of Wurtemhurg's carriage, ordered tlie inplo salute to 
be given, on which the orficer in command cneil out, in an 
angry tone, Tiiisez-vous —« n'r^l iju'un roi 1 "'^ 

Naixileon, on this occa.sion, gave a friendly reception to 
the Duke of Weimar, and to Oocthe and Wieland, with whom 
he talked about literature and history. C.oethe went to Erfurt 
on the 29th of September, and that evening saw /Indromai/ue 
performed. On the jolh, there was a grand dinner given by 
the duke, and in the evening Hrilanmcm was p- rformed. In 
the Moniteur of the 8th of October he is mentioned among 
the illustrious guests : " II parait apprecier parfaitement nos 
acteurs, et admirer surtout les chefs-d'reuvre qu'ils rtpr^sen- 
tent.” On the and of October he was summoned to an 
audience with the emperor, and found him at breakfast, 
Talleyrand and Daru standing by his side ; Berthier and 
Savary behind. NaiKileon, after a fixed look, exclaimed: 

l^otzs etes un homme a phrase which produced a profound 
impression on the flattered poet. “ How old are you ? ’’ asked 
the Emperor. "Sixty.” "You are very well preserved.” 
After a pause—"You have written tragedies?” Here Daru 
interposed, and spoke with warmth of Goethe’s works, adding 
that he had translated Voltaire's Mahotntt. ” It is not a good 
piece,” said Napoleon, and commenced a critique on Afafwmtl, 
especially on the unworthy portrait given of that conqueror of 
a world. He then turned the conversation to Weriher, which 


1 Kuuler too MtUlei in Mr*. AusTiii * CtnMiy fnm vrfn ft tSi*, p. J07. 
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he had read seven times, and which accompanied him to 
E^pt. “ After various remarks, all very just," says Goethe, 
“he pointed out a passage and asked me why I had written 
so: it was contrary to Nature. This opinion he developed 
with great; clearness. I listened calmly, and smilingly replied 
that I did not know whether the objection had ever been made 
before, but that I found it perfectly just. The passage was 
unnatural; but perhaps the poet might be pardoned for the 
artifice which enabled him to reach his end in an easier, 
simpler way. The Emperor seemed satisfied and returned to 
the drama, and criticised it like a man who has studied the 
tragic stage with the attention of a criminal judge, and who 
was keenly alive to the fault of the French in departing from 
Nature. He disapproved of all pieces in which fate played a 
part. ‘ Ces pieces appartiennent k une ^poque obscure. Au 
reste, que veulent-ils dire avec leur fatality? La politique est 
la fatality.’ ” 

The interview lasted nearly an hour. Napoleon inquired 
after his children and family; was very gracious; and wound up 
almost every sentence with gu’en dit M. Goetl As Goethe 
left the room, Napoleon repeated to Berthier and Daru, Voilh 
un homme! 

A few days after, Napoleon was in Weimar, and great 
festivities were set on foot to honour him; among them a 
chassc on the battle-field of Jena; a grand ball at court; and 
La Mart dt Char at the theatre, with Talma as Brutus. Dur¬ 
ing the ball, Napoleon talked at great length with Goethe and 
Wieland. Speaking of ancient and modern literature, Napoleon 
touched on Shakspeare, whom ho was too French to compre¬ 
hend, and said to Goethe : “ Je suis ^tonne qu’un grand esprit, 
comme vous, n’aime pas les genres tranches.” Goethe might 
have replied that les grands esprits have almost universally been 
the very reverse of tranchis in their tastes; but of course it was 
not for him to controvert the emperor. As Johnson said on 
a similar occasion: " Sir, it was not for me to bandy words 
with my sovereign.” After speaking raagniloquently of tragedy, 
Napoleon told him he ought to write a Death oj Ccesar, but 
in a grander style than the tragedy of Voltaire. “ Ce travail 
pourrait devenir la principale tache de votre vie. Dans cette 
trag^ie il faudrait montrer au monde comment C^sar aurait 
pu faire le bonheur de I’huroanit^ si on lui avait laiss^ le temps 
d’ex^uter ses vastes plans." One cannot help thinking of 
Goethe’s early scheme to write /ulius Cctsar, and how entirely 
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opposed it would have been to the genre tranchi so admired 
by Napoleon. 

A proposition more acceptable than that of wtiting tragedies 
at his age, was that of accompanying Napoleon to Paris. 
“ Vcnei i Paris, je I’exige de vous ; li vous trouverer un cercle 
plus vaste pour votra esprit d’observation; Ui vous trouverer 
des matiires immenses pour vos cr&itions potHiques." He 
had never seen a great capital like Paris or London, and there 
was something very tempting m this invitation. F. von Muller 
says he often spoke vrith him on the probable expense of the 
journey, and of the Parisian usages; but the inconvenience 
of so long a journey (in those days), and his own advanced 
age, seemed to have checked his desire. 

On the 14th of October he and Wieland received the cross 
of the Legion of Honour—then an honour; and the two 
Emperors quitted Erfurt. Goethe preserved complete silence 
on all that had passed between him and Napoleon. Indeed 
when he recorded the interviews, many years later, in the annals 
of his life, he did so in the most skeleton-hke manner. To 
the oft-repeated question, What was the passage in WtrOur 
indicated by Napoleon as contrary to Nature, he always re¬ 
turned a playful answer, referring the questioner to the book, 
on which to exercise his own ingenuity in discovery. He 
would not even tell Eckermann. He was fond, m this later 
period of his life, of playing hide-and-seek with readers, and 
enjoyed their efforts to unravel mysteries. The present 
mystery has been cleared up by the Chancellor von Muller, 
to whom we owe most of the details respecting this Napoleon 
interview. The objection raised by Napoleon was none other 
than the objection raised by Herder (see p. aqi) when Wertlur 
was revised by him in 1781,—viz. that Werlher’s melancholy, 
which leads him to suicide, instead of proceeding solely from 
frustrated love, is complicated by his frustrated ambition. 
Herder thoi ghi this a fault in art, Napoleon thought it con¬ 
trary to Nature; ."ind, stiange to say, Goethe agreed with both, 
and altered his work in obedience to Herder's cnlicism, though 
he forgot all about it when Napoleon once more brought the 
objection forward. Against Herder, Napoleon, and Goethe 
himself, it is enough to oppose the simple fact; Werthcr (i.e. 
Jerusalem) was suffenng from frustrated ambition, as well as 
from frustrated love; and what Goethe found him, that he 
made him. We have only to turn to Kestner's letter, de¬ 
scribing Jerusalem and his unhappy story, to see that Goethe, 
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in IVerlher, followed with the utmost fidelity the narrative 
which was given him. This anecdote affords a piquant com¬ 
mentary on the value of criticism : three men so illustrious as 
Napoleon, (loethc, and Herder, pointing to a particular treat¬ 
ment of a subject as contrary to Art and contrary to Nature; the 
treatment being all the while strictly in accordance with Nature. 

That he was extremely flattered by the attentions of 
Napoleon has been the occasion of a loud outcry from those 
who, having never been subjected to any flattery of this nature, 
find it very contemptible. Hut the attentions of a Napoleon 
were enough to soften in their flattery even the sternness of a 
republican; and Goethe, no republican, was all his life very 
susceptible to the gratification which a Frankfurt citizen must 
feel in receiving the attention of crowned heads. There is 
infinite insincerity uttered on this subject; and generally the 
outcry is loudest from men who would themselves be most 
dazzled by court favour of any kind, 'I'o hear them talk of 
Goethe’s servility and worship of rank, one might fancy that 
they stood on a moral elevation, looking down upon him with 
a superior pity which in some sort compensated their inferi¬ 
ority of intellect. There is one anecdote which they are very 
fond of quoting, and which I will therefore give, that we may 
calmly consider what is its real significance. Beethoven, writing 
to Bettina in 1812, when he made Goethe’s acquaintance in 
Tbplitz, says : “ Kings and princes can to be sure make 
professois, privy councillors, &c.. and confer titles and orders, 
but they cannot make great men—minds which rise above the 
common herd—these they must not pretend to make, and 
therefore must these be held in honour. When two men, 
such as Goethe and I, come together, even the high and 
mighty perceive what is to be considered great in men like us. 
Yesterday, on our w.iy home, we met the whole imperial 
family. Wc saw them coming from a distance, and Goethe 
separated from me to stand aside: say what I would, I could 
not make him advance another step. / pressed my /tat down 
upon my head, buttoned up my preat tout, and wal/ied with 
folded arms through the thickest of the throng. Princes and 
pages formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat 
and the empress made the first salutation. Those gentry 
know me. I saw to my real amusement the procession file 
past Goethe. He stood aside with his hat off, bending lowly 
I rallied him smartly for it; I gave him no quarter.” ’ 

1 ScMlNDl.aB's Lift of edited by Moschelei, toL I. pp. 133-5 
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This anecdote is usually quoted ss evidence of Beethoven’s 
independence and Goethe’s servility. A very little considera¬ 
tion will make us aware that Beethoven was ostentatiously 
rude in the assertion of his independence, and that (lOethe 
was simply acting on the dictates of common courtesy, in 
standing aside and taking off his hat, as all Germans do when 
Royalty passes them. It is as much a matter of courtesy to 
stand still, and take off the hat, when a royal personage yiasses 
in carriage or on foot, as it is to take off the liat when an 
acquaintance passes. Beethoven might choose to ignore 
all such courtesies; indeed his somewhat eccentric nature 
would not move in conventional orbits; and his disregard of 
such courtesies might be pardoned as the caprices of an 
eccentric nature ; but Goethe was a man of the world, a man 
of courtesies, and a minister; to have folded liis arms, and 
pressed down his hat upon his head, would have. l>cen a 
rudeness at variance with his nature, his education, his position, 
and his sense of propriety. 

It is possible, nay probable, that the very education Goethe 
had received may have given to Ins salutation a more elaborate 
air than was noticeable in other bystanders. In Ixiwing, he 
may have bowed very low. with a certain formality of respect; 
for!I have no wish to deny that he did lay stress on con¬ 
ventional distinctions Not only was he far from republican 
sternness, but he placed more value on his st.ir and title of 
Kxcellency than his thorough-going p.irlis.ins are willing to 
admit. If that be a weakness, let him be creilited with it; 
but if he were as vain of such puerilities as an Knglisli duke 
is of the Garter, I do not see any cause for serious reproach in 
It. So few poets have lieen Excellencies, so few have worn 
stars on their breasts, that we have no means of judging 
whether Goethe’s vanity was greater or less than we have a 
right to expect. Meanwhile it does seem to me that sneers at 
his title, and epigrams on his stars, come with a very bad grace 
from a nation which is laughed at for nothing more frequently 
than for its inordinate love of titles. Nor arc Englishmen so 
remarkable for their indifference to rank, as to make them the 
fittest censors of this weakness in a Goethe. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ELECTIVE AFFINITIES 

Among the Jena friends whom Goethe saw with constant pleasure 
was Frommann, the bookseller, in whose family there was an 
adopted child, by name Minna Herzlieb, strangely interesting to 
us as the original of Ottilie in the IVahlverwundtschafttn. As 
a child she had been a great pet of Goethe’s; growing into 
womanhood, she exercised a fascination over him which his 
reason in vain resisted. The disparity of years was great; but 
how frequently are young girls found bestowing the bloom of 
their affections on men old enough to be their fathers! and 
how frequently are men at an advanced age found trembling 
with the passion of youth ! In the Sonnets addressed to her, 
and in the novel of Elective Affinities, may be read the fervour 
of his passion, and the strength with which he resisted it. 
Speaking of this novel, he says : “ No one can fail to recognise 
in it a deep passionate wound which shrinks from being closed 
by healing, a heart which dreads to be cured. ... In it, as in 
a burial-urn, I have deposited with deep emotion many a sad 
experience. The 3rd of October 1809 (when the publication 
was completed) set me free from the work : but the feelings it 
embodies can never quite depart from me.” If we knew as 
much of the circumstances out of which grew the Elective 
Affinities as we do of those out of which grew IVerther, we 
should find his experience as clearly embodied in this novel as 
it is in Werther; but conjecture in such cases being perilous, 
I will not venture beyond the facts which have been placed at 
my dispos.al; and may only add therefore that the growing 
attachment was seen by all with pain and dismay. At length 
it was resolved to send Minna to school,' and this absolute 
separation saved them both. 

It is very curious to read Die Wahlverwandtschaften by this 
light; to see not only the sources of its inspiration, but the 
way in which Goethe dramatises the two halves of his own 
character. Eduard and Charlotte loved each other in youth. 
Circumstances separated them ; and each made a manage 
de convenanct from which, after a time, they were released 
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by death. The widower and the widow, now free to choose, 
naturaily determine on fulfilling I he dream of their youth. 
They marry. At the opening of the story we see them placidly 
happy. Although a few quiet touches make us aware of a 
certain disparity between their natures not enough to create 
unhappiness, but enough to prevent perfect sympathy, the 
keenest eye would detect no signs which threaten^ the en¬ 
during stability of their happinesa Eduard has a friend, 
almost a brother, always called “ The Captain," whom he 
invites to come and live with tliem. Charlotte strongly op¬ 
poses this visit at first, having a dim presentiment of evil; 
but she yields, the more so as she desires that her adopted 
daughter, Ottilie, should now be taken from school, and come 
to live with them. 

Thus are the four actors in the drama brought together 
on the stage; and no sooner are they brought together, than 
the natural titdive ajfintties of their natures come into play. 
Charlotte and the Captain are drawn together; Eduard and 
Ottilie are drawn together. This is shown to be as inevitable 
as the chemical combinations which give the novel its title. 
A real episode in the tragedy of life is before us; felt to be 
inevitable; felt to be terrible; felt also to present a dilemma 
to the moral judgment, on which two parties will pronounce 
two opposite opinions. 

Those critics who look at human life, and consequently at 
Art, from the abstract point of view, who, disregarding fact and 
necessity, treat human nature as a chess.board on which any 
moves may be made which the player chooses, the player 
himself being considered an impersonal agent untroubled by 
rashness, incapable of overlooking what is palpable to the 
bystanders,—those critics, I say, will unhesitatingly pronounce 
the situation an immoral situation, which the [Xiet should not 
have presented, and which in real life would at once have been 
put an end to by the idea of Duty. 

Others, again, who look at life as it />, not as it might be; 
who accept its wondrous complexity of impulses, and demand 
that Art should represent reality—consider this situation as 
terribly true, and although tragic, by no means immoral; for 
the tragedy lies in the collision of Passion with Duty—of 
Impulse with Social Law. Suppose Charlotte and Eduard 
unmarried, and these “affinities” would have been simple 
impulses to marriage, but the fact of marriage stands as a 
bamer to the impulses: the collision it ineviuble. 

♦r 1^9 
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The divergence of opinion, here indicated, must necessarily 
exist among the two great classes of readers. Accordingly in 
Germany and in England the novel is alternately pronounced 
immoral and profoundly moral. I do not think it is either 
the one or the other. When critics rail at it, and declare 
it saps the whole foundation of marriage, and when critics 
enthusiastically declare it is profoundly moral because it sets 
the sacredness of marriage in so clear a light, I see that both 
have drawn certain general conclusions from an individual 
case; but I do not see that they have done more than put 
thtir interpretations on what the author had no intention of 
being interpreted at all. Every work of Art has its moral, says 
Hegel; but the moral depends on him that draws it. Both 
the conclusion against marriage, and the conclusion in favour 
of marriage, may therefore be drawn from this novel; and yet 
neither conclusion be correct—except as the private interpre¬ 
tation of the reader. Goethe was an Artist, not an Advocate; 
he painted a true picture, and because he painted it truly, he 
necessarily presented it in a form which would permit men to 
draw from it those opposite conclusions which might be drawn 
from the reality itself. Suppose the story actually to have 
passed before our eyes, the judgments passed on it, even 
among those thoroughly acquainted with all the facts, would 
have been diametrically opposite. It is not difficult to write 
a story carrying the moral legible in every page ; and if the 
writer’s object be primarily that of illustrating a plain moral, 
he need not trouble himself about truth of character. And 
for this reason : he employs character as a means to an end, 
he does not make the delineation of character his end; his 
purpose is didactic, not artistic. Quite otherwise is the artist’s 
purpose and practice: for him human life is the end and aim; 
for him the primary object is character, which is, as all know, 
of a mingled woof, good and evil, virtue and weakness, truth 
and falsehood, woven inextricably together. 

Those who object to such pictures, and think that truth is 
no warrant, may reasonably consider Goethe blamable for 
having chosen the subject. But he chose it because he had 
experienced it. And once grant him the subject, it is difficult 
to blame his treatment of it, as regards the social problem. 
He did his utmost to present this truthfully. 

There is, it is true, one scene, which, although true to nature, 
profoundly true, is nevertheless felt to be objectionable on 
moral and aesthetical grounds. The artist is not justified in 
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painting every truth ; and if we in this nineteenth century often 
carry our exclusion of subjects to the point of prudery, that 
error is a virtue compared with the demoralising license ex¬ 
hibited in French literature. The scene I refer to has probably 
roused more indignation against the \Viihtvtru>andii<hafitH than 
all the rest of the book. 

It is a painful story. Two of the actors represent Passion 
in its absorbing, reckless, irresistible fervour, rushing onwards 
to the accomplishment of its aims Ihe two other actors 
represent with »-qiial force, and with touching nobleness, the 
idea of Duty. Kduard and Ottilie love rapidly, vehemently, 
thoughtlessly. Not a doubt troubles them. Their feeling is 
so natural, it so completely absorbs them, Uiat they are like 
two children entering on a first affection. But, vividly as they 
represent Instinct, Charlotte and the Captain as vividly repre¬ 
sent Reason ; their love is equally profound, but it is the love 
of two rational beings, who, bei ause they reason, reason on the 
circumstances in which they are placed; recognise society, its 
arrangements and its laws; and sacrifice their own desires to 
this social necessity. They subdue themselves; upheld by 
Conscience they face suffering ; Conscience dictates to them a 
line of conduct never dreamt of by Ihe passionate Eduard, and 
but vaguely apprehended by Ottilie. 

F.duard no sooner knows that he is loved than he is im¬ 
patient for a divorce, which will enable him to marry Ottilie, 
and enable Charlotte to marry the Captain. Unfortunately 
Charlotte, who has hitherto had no children by Kduard, feels 
that she is about to be a mother. 1 his complicates a jx>8ition 
which before was comparatively simple. Childless, she rnighl 
readily have consented to a divorce , she cannot now. Every 
argument fails to persuade Eduard to relinquish the one pur¬ 
pose of his life; and he only consents to test by absence the 

durability of his passion. - , c ij 

He joins the army, distinguishes himself in the field, and 
returns with desires as imperious as ever. Meanwhile the 
Captain has also absented himself. Charlotte bean her fate, 
meekly, nobly. Ottilie in silence cherishes her love for Eduard, 
and devotes herself with intense affection to Charlottes child. 
This child, in accordance with a popular superstition (which, 
by the way, physiology emphatically discredits), resernW^ in 
a striking manner both Ottilie and the (.aptain, thus physically 
typifying the passion felt by h.duard for Ottilie, and tbc passion 
fell by Charlotte for the CapUm. 
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Charlotte, who is strong enough to bear her fate, never re¬ 
linquishes the hope that Eduard will learn to accept his with 
like fortitude. But he remains immovable. Opposition only 
intensifies his desire. At length the child is drowned while 
under Ottilie’s charge. In the depth of her affliction a light 
breaks in upon her soul; and now, for the first time, Ottilie 
becomes conscious of being wrong in her desire to be Eduard’s 
wife. With this consciousness comes a resolution never to be 
his. The tragedy deepens. She wastes away. Eduard, wfiose 
passion was his life, lingers awhile in mute sorrow, and then 
is laid to rest by her side. 

Such, in its leading motives, is the terribly tragic drama 
which Goethe has worked out with indefatigable minuteness 
in Vit WahlvenvandtschafUn. The story moves slowly, as in 
life, through various episodes and circumstances; but if slow, 
it is always intelligible. 

We need only a hint of the origin of this story to read in it 
how Goethe has represented himself under the two different 
masks of the impulsive Eduard, and the reasonable strong- 
willed Captain. These characters are drawn from the life, 
drawn from himself. Considered only as characters in a novel, 
they are masterly creations. Eduard—weak, passionate, and 
impatient—still preserves our interest even in his weakest 
moments. How admirable a touch is that where, m the early 
uneasiness of his position, he hears of the Captain’s having 
criticised his flute playing, and “ at once feels himself freed 
from every obligation of duty " I It is precisely these passionate 
natures which leap at any excuse, no matter how frivolous, 
that they may give them the semblance of justification. Char¬ 
lotte and the Captain stand as representatives of Duty and 
Reason, in contrast with Ottilie and Eduard, who represent 
Impulse and Imagination; in the two reasonable personages 
Goethe has achieved the rare success of making reason 
lovable. 

Rosenkrantz has noticed how well the various forms of 
marriage are represented in this novel. Eduard and Charlotte 
each tried manage de convenance ; they then tried a marriage 
of friendship; if the former was unhappy, the latter was not 
sufficing 1 it was not the marriage of love. Moreover, in the 
Haisott of the count and the baroness, we see marriage as it 
is so often found in the world—as a mere convention con¬ 
ventionally respected. Hence the count is painted as a 
frivolous careless man of fashion, who plays with St. Simonian 
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theories, and thinks maniage ought to be an apprenticeship 
terminable every five years. 

Besides such points, the critic will note admiringly how the 
characters present themselves in thought, speech, and act, 
without any description or explanation from the author. The 
whole representation is so objective, so simple, and the march 
of the story is so quiet, moving amid such f.imiliar details, that 
except in the masterpieces of Miss Austen, I know not where 
to look for .a comparison. And if English and French readers 
sometimes feel a little wearied by the many small details which 
encumber the march of the story, and irritate the curiosity 
which is impatient for the denouement, no such weariness is 
felt by German readers, who enjoy the details, and the pur|)08e 
which they are supposed to serve. A clear friend of mine, 
whose criticism is always worthy of attention, thinks that the 
long episodes which interrupt the progress of the story during 
the interval of Eduard’s absence and return, are artistic devices 
for impressing the reader with a sense of the slow movement 
of life; and, in truth, it is only in fiction that the denouement 
usually lies close to the exposition. I give this opinion, for 
the reader’s consideration; but it seems to me more ingenious 
than just. I must confess that the stress Goethe lays on the 
improvements of the park, the'erection of the moss hut, the 
restoration of the chapel, the making of new roads, &c., is out 
of all proportion, and somewhat tedious. Julian Schmidt calls 
attention to the inartistic device of dragging in pages of de¬ 
tached aphorisms and reflections on life under the pretence 
of their being extracts from Oitilie's journal. The pretence 
of a connection—namely, the “red thread"—which is to run 
through these extracts, and exhibit the development of her 
feelings, is entirely lost sight of, and instead of the feelings of 
an impassioned girl, we have the thoughts of an old man. 
The original intention was simply to write a novetle, a little 
tale; and for that there was abundant material. In expanding 
the novtlU into a novel, he has spoiled a masterpiece. Indeed, 
I must frankly say that, either from want of constructive in¬ 
stinct, or from an indolent and haughty indifference towards 
the public, his novels are quite unworthy of a great artist in 
point of composition. He seems to have regarded them as 
vehicles for the expression of certain views, rather than as 
organic wholes. 

The style of Die WahhterwandhehafUn is greatly admired 
by Germans; Jtosenkranti pronounces it classical We must 
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remember, however, that Germany is not rich in works written 
with the perfection which France and England demand; we 
must remember, moreover, that most German opinions on 
Goethe are to be received with the same caution as English 
opinions about Shakspeare; and bearing these two facts in 
mind, we shall lend a more willing ear to those native critics 
who do not regard the style of the Wahlvtrwandtschaften as 
classical. It is a delicate point for a foreigner to venture 
on an opinion in such a case; and if I wrote for Germans, 
I should simply quote the current verdict; but writing for 
Englishmen who read German, there may be less temerity in 
alluding to the signs of age which the style of this novel 
betrays. Englishmen comparing this prose with the prose of 
his earlier works, or with the standard of admirable prose— 
and so great a writer must only be measured by the highest 
standards—will find it often weak, cold, mechanical in the 
construction of its sentences, and somewhat lifeless in the 
abstractness of its diction. There is also a fatiguing recur¬ 
rence of certain set forms of phrase. Passages of great beauty 
there are, touches of poetry no reader will overlook. The 
last chapter is a poem. Its pathos is so simple that one 
needs to be in robust mood to read it. The page also where 
Charlotte and the Captain are on the lake together under the 
faint light of appearing stars, is a poem the music of which 
approaches that of verse. 


CHAPTER V 

POLITICS AND RELIGION 

Minna Hkrzlikb, to whom we owe the Wahiverwandtsc?iaft!n, 
lived to be a happy wife. Goethe long carried the arrow in 
his heart. In i8io, he once more gave poetic expression to 
his experience in an erotic poem, setting forth the conflict of 
Love and Duty. The nature of this poem, however, prevented 
its publication, and it still exists only as a manuscript. In this 
year also he commenced his Autobiography^ the first part of 
which appeared in i 3 11. The public,anxious for autobiography, 
received it with a disappointment which is perfectly intelligible; 
charming as the book is in every other respect, it is tantalis¬ 
ing to a reader curious to see the great poet in his youth. 

Before writing this Autobiography he had to outlive the 
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iorrow for his mother’s death. She died on the 13111 of 
September 1808, in her 78111 year. To the last, her love 
for her son, and his for her, had been the glory and sustain¬ 
ment of her happy old age. lie had wished her to come 
and live with him at Weimar; but the circle of old Frankfurt 
friends, and the influence of old habits, kept her in her native 
city, where she was venerated by all. 

A volume would be required to record with anything like 
fulness the details of the remaining years. There is no de¬ 
ficiency of material; in his letters, and the letters of friends 
and acquaintances, will be found an ample gleaning; but 
unhappily the materials are abundant precisely at the point 
where the interest of the story begins to fade. From sniiy to 
eighty-two is a long |>eriod; but it is not a [leriod in which 
persons and events influence a man; his character, already 
developed, can receive no new direction. At this period 
biography is at an end, and necrology begins. For (lermans, 
the details to which I allude have interest. hut tlie bnghsh 
reader would receive with mediocre gratitude a circumstantial 
narrative of all Goethe did and studied . all the excursions lie 
made; every cold and toothache which aflheted him , every 
person he conversed with. * 

I may mention, however, his*acquaintance with Beethovi n, 
on account of the undying interest attached to the two names. 
They were togethir for a few days at Toplilz, with the most 
profound admiration for each other's genius. The biographer 
of Beethoven adds: “ But though Beethoven has praised 
Goethe’s patience with him (on account of his deafness), still 
it IS a fact, that the great poet, and minister, too soon forgot 
the great composer; and when, in 1813, he had it in his 
power to render him an essential service with little trouble to 
himself, he did not even deign to reply to a very humble 
epistle from our master.” This is tin- way accusations are 
made; this is the kind of evidence on wliicli they are believed. 
The only faett here established are, that Beethoven wrote to 
Goethe, and that Goethe did not reply. Beethoven’s letter 
requested Goethe to recommend the grand-duke to suhscnlie 
to his Mass. It was doubtless very mortifying not to receive 
a reply; such things always ate mortifying, and ofTeiided self- 
love IS apt to suggest bad motives for the offence. But a 

1 Tlie period which is included in this Seventh Book occupies no less lhao 563 
paces of ViebofTs Biography; yet, while I have added a great many delaili 
l^bou eollected by vlehofr. 1 do nol Ihink any of interest have been omitted. 
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bystander, knowing how many motives may actuate the con¬ 
duct, and unwilling to suppose a bad motive for which there 
is no evidence, will at once see that the inferences of Goethe’s 
“ not deigning to reply,” and of having “ forgotten the great 
composer,” are by no means warranted by the facts. We 
know that Goethe was naturally of an active benevolence; we 
know that he was constantly recommending to the grand- 
duke some object of charitable assistance; we know that he 
profoundly admired Beethoven, and had no cause to be 
offended with him; and, knowing this, we must accept any 
interpretation of the fact of silence in preference to that which 
the angry Beethoven, and his biographer, have inferred. 

To pursue our narrative: The year 1813, which began the 
War of Independence, was to Goethe a year of troubles. It 
began with an affliction—the death of his old friend Wieland; 
which shook him more than those who knew him best were 
prepared for. Herder; Schiller; the Duchess Amalia; his 
Mother; and now Wieland,—one by one had fallen away, 
and left him lonely, advancing in years. 

Nor was this the only source of unhappiness. Political 
troubles came to disturb his plans. Germany was rising 
against the tyranny of Napoleon; rising, as Goethe thought, 
in vain. “You will not shake off your chains,” he said to 
Korner, “the man is too powerful; you will only press them 
deeper into your flesh.” His doubts were shared by many; 
but happily the nation shared them not. While patriots were 
rousing the wrath of the nation into the resistance of despair, 
he tried to “ escape from the present, because it is impossible 
to live in such circumstances and not go mad; ” he took 
refuge, as he always did, in Art. He wrote the ballads Der 
Todtentani, Der getreue Eekart, and die tvande/nde Glocke ; 
wrote the essay Shakspeare und kein Ende, and finished the 
third volume of his Autobiography. He buried himself in 
the study of Chinese history. Nay, on the very day of the 
battle of Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue to the tragedy of 
Essex, for the favourite actress, Madame Wolf. * 

Patriotic writers are unsparing in sarcasms on a man who 
could thus seek refuge in Poetry from the bewildering troubles 
of politics, and they find no other explanation than that he 
was an Egoist Other patriotic writers, among them some of 

> Curiously enough, on that very day of Napoleon's first great defeat, his 
medailicm, which wu hung on the wall of Qoethe's study, fell from tu nail op 
to the ground. 
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ultra republicanism, such as Kari Grim, have eloquenlljr de¬ 
fended him. I do not think it necessary to add arguments 
to those already suggested respecting his relation to politics. 
Those who are impatient with him for being what he was, and 
not what they are, will listen to no arguments. It is needless 
to point out how, at sixty-four, he was not likely to become a 
politician, having up to that age sedulously avoided politics. It 
is needless to show that he was not in a position which called 
upon him to do anything. The grievance seems to be that he 
wrote no war songs, issued no manifestoes, but strove to keep 
himself as much as possible out of the hearing of contemporary 
history. If this was a crime, the motive was not criminal. 
Judge the act as you will, but do not misjudge the motive. 
To attribute such an act to cowardice, or fear of compromising 
himself, is unwarrantable, in the face of all the evidence we 
have of his character. 

When the mighty Napoleon threatened the grand-duke, we 
have seen how Goethe was roused. That was an individual 
injustice, which he could clearly understand, and was prepared 
to combat. For the Duke he would turn liallad-singer; for 
the Nation he had no voice; and why ? because there was no 
Nation. He saw clearly then, what is now seen clearly, that 
Germany had no existence as a Nation : it was a geographical 
fiction; and such it remains in our day. And he failed to sec 
what is now dearly seen, that the German Peoples were, for 
the time, united by national enthusiasm, united by a common 
feeling of hatred against France ; failing to see tins, he thought 
that a collection of disunited Germans was ci-rtain to he de¬ 
stroyed in a struggle with Napoleon. He was wrong; the 
event has proved his error; but his error of opinion must not 
be made an accusation against his sincerity. When Luden the 
historian, whose testimony is the weightier because it is that 
of a patriot, had th.at interview with him, after the battle of 
Leipsic, which be has recorded with so much feeling,’ the 
impression left was, he says, “that I was deeply convinced 
they are in grievous error who blame Goethe for a want of 
love of country, a want of German feeling, a want of faith in 
the German people, or of sympathy with its honour and shame, 
its fortune or misery. His silence about great events was 
simply a painful resignation, to which he was necessarily led 
by his position and his knowledge of mankind." Luden came 
to him to speak of a projected journal, the Nenusis, which was 

' Ludtn'i SlUUIUJtt in mnn UUn, p. tljsf. 
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to excite the nation’s hatred of France. Goethe dissuaded 
him. “ Do not believe,” he said, after a pause, “ that I am in¬ 
different to the great ideas—Freedom, Fatherland, and People. 
No; these ideas are in us; they form a portion of our being 
which no one can cast off. Germany is dear to my heart. 1 
have often felt a bitter pain at the thought that the German 
people, so honourable as individuals, should be so miserable 
as a whole. A comparison of the German people with other 
peoples awakens a painful feeling, which I try to escape m 
any way I can; and in Art and Science 1 have found such 
escapes; for they belong to the world at large, and before them 
vanish all the limits of nationality But this consolation is 
after all but a poor one, and is no compensation for the proud 
conviction that one belongs to a great, strong, honoured, and 
dreaded people.” He spoke also of Germany’s future, but he 
saw that this future was still far distant. “ For us, meanwhile, 
this alone remains : let every one, according to his talents, 
according to his tendencies and according to his position, do 
his utmost to increase the culture and development of the people, 
to strengthen and widen it on all sides, that the people may 
not lag behind other peoples, but may become competent for 
every great action when the day of its glories arrives.” Very 
wise words, however unpalatable to enthusiastic patriotism. 
Turning from such abstract considerations to the question o( 
the journal, and the probability of “awakening” the German 
People to Freedom. “But is the people awakened?” he 
continued. “ Does it know what it wants and what it wills? 
Have you forgotten what that honest Philister in Jena said to 
his neighbour, as in his joy he called out, that the French 
were departed, and his rooms were ready for the reception 
of the Russians? The sleep has been too deep for a mere 
shaking to alter It. And is every agitation an elevation ? We 
are not now considering the cultivated youth, but the many, 
the millions. And what will be won? Freedom, you say; 
but perhaps it would be more correct to call it a setting free— 
not, however, a setting free from the yoke of foreigners, but from 
a foreign yoke. True, I no longer see Frenchmen, no longer 
see Italians; but in their place I see Cossacks, Baschkirs, Croats, 
Magyars and other Hussars." 

He who thought thus, was not likely to be found among the 
enthusiasts of that day, had he been at the age of enthusiasm. 
But, as he said to Eckermann, who alluded to the reproaches 
against him for not having written war songs, “ How could I 
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take up arms without hatred, and how could I ha;e without 
youth? If such an emergency had liefallen me when twenty 
years old, I should certainly not have been the last; but it 
found me past sixty, besides we cannot all st ive our country 
in the same way, but each does his best accoiding as God has 
endowed him. I have toiled hard enough during h.ilf a century. 
I can s,ay, that in those things which n.alure has appointed for 
my daily work, I have permitted myself no relaxation or repose, 
but have alw.ays striven, investigated, and done as much, and 
as well, as I could. If every one can say the same of himself, 
it will prove well with all. To write milinry songs, and sit in 
a room! That forsooth was my duly' To have written them 
in the bivouac when the horses at evening s outixjsts are 
heard neighing at night, would have been well enough; that 
wa.s not my way of lite nor my business, but that of Theodore 
Korner. His war songs suit him perfectly, but to me, who 
am not of a warlike nature, and who havit no warlike sense, 
w.ir songs would have been a mask which would have fitted 
my face very badly. I have ncn r affected anything in my 
poetry. I have never uttered anything wiueli 1 have not ex¬ 
perienced, and which has not urged me to production. I have 
only composed love songs when I h.ive loved ; and how could 
1 write songs of hatred without hating?” 

Connected with this political indifference, and mainly the 
cause of it, was his earnestness in Art, an earnestness which 
has been made the evidence of this most extraordin.iry charge 
against him, n.tmely, that he “ looked on life only as .-in artist.” 
The shallow phrase has become stereoty |x;d. livery one has 
heard it who has heard anything of him. It is uttered with 
the confidence of conviction, and is meant to convey a volume 
of implicit reprobation. When a man devotes himself to a 
special science, gives to it the greater pan of his time, his 
thoughts and sympathies, we marvel at his energy, and laud 
his passionate devotion; we do not make his earnestness a 
enrae ; we do not say of a Faraday that he ” looks at life only 
as a Chemist;” of an Owen “that he looks at life only as a 
Zoologist” It is understixxi that any great pursuit must 
necessarily draw away the thoughts and activities from other 
pursuits. Why then is Art to be excluded from tne same 
serious privilege? Why is the Artist, who is in eame.st, 
excluded from the toleration spontaneously awarded to the 
Philosopher? I know but of one reason, and that is the 
indisposition in men to accept Art as serious. Because it 
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ministers directly to our pleasures, Art is looked on as the 
child of luxury, the product of idleness; and those who cannot 
rise to the height of the conception which animated a Goethe 
and a Schiller, are apt to treat it as mere rhetoric and self- 
importance in men who speak of Art as the noblest form of 
Culture. Indeed those who regard Painting and Sculpture as 
means of supplying their dining-rooms and galleries with costly 
ornaments; Music, as furnishing the excuse for a box at the 
opera; and Poetry as an agreeable pastime, may be justified 
in thinking lightly of painters, sculptors, musicians, and poets. 
But I will not suppose the reader to be one of this class; and 
may therefore appeal to his truer appreciation for a verdict in 
favour of the claims made by Art to serious recognition, as one 
among the many forms of national culture. This granted, it 
follows that the more earnestly the artist accepts and follows 
his career, the more honour does he claim from us. 

Now Goethe was a man of too profoundly serious a nature 
not to be in earnest with whatever he undertook; he led an 
earnest and laborious life, when he might have led one of 
pleasure and luxurious idleness. “To scorn delights and live 
labortous days,” with no other reward than the reward of 
activity, the delight of development, was one of the necessities 
of his nature. He worked at Science with the patient labour 
of one who had to earn his bread; and he worked in the face 
of dire discouragement, with no reward in the shape of pence 
or praise. In Art, which was the main region of his intel¬ 
lectual strivings, he naturally strove after completeness. If 
the Philosopher is observed drawing materials for his generali¬ 
sations out of even the frivolities of the passing hour, learning 
in the theatre, the ball-room, or in the incoherent talk of 
railway passengers, to detect illustrations of the laws he is 
silently elaborating, we do not accuse him of looking on life 
only as a Philosopher, thereby implying that he is deficient in 
the feelings of his race; yet something like this is done by 
those who make a crime of Goethe’s constant endeavour to 
collect from life material for Art. 

If when it is said “he looked on life only as an artist,” the 
meaning is that he, as an artist, necessarily made Art the 
principal occupation of his life—the phrase is a truism; and 
if the meaning is that he isolated himself from the labours 
and pursuits of his fellow-men, to play with life, and arrange 
it as an agreeable drama—the phrase is a calumny. It is 
only through deep sympathy that a man can become a 
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great artist; those who play with life can only play with art. 
The great are serious. That Goethe was a great artist all 
admit. Has the life we have narrated shown him to be 
deficient in benevolence, in lovingness, m sympathy with 
others and their pursuits? has it shown any evidence of a 
nature so wrapped in self-indulgence, and so coldly calculat¬ 
ing, that life could become a mere playing to it? If the 
answer be No, then let us heat no more about Goethe’s 
looking on life only as an artist The vulgar may blame 
a devotion which they cannot understand; do not let us 
imitate the vulgar. “ Le monde comprend peu un pareil 
stoicisme,” says a thoughtful and sympathetic writer, “et 
voit souvent une sorte de sicheresse dans I’apretii de ces 
grandes inies,—dures pour elles-mfemes et par coiise(|uent 
un peu pour les autres, qui ont I’air de se consoler de tout 
pourvu que I’univers reste livr^ k Icur contemplation. Mais 
au fond c’est 14 le plus haut degrd du dtisintc'ressement et le 
plus beau triomphe de Time humaine. Ce que la conscience 
timor^e des 4 mes tendres et vertueuses ap|>elle I’lfgoisme du 
g^nie, n’est d’ordinaire que le ditachemcnt des jouissances 
personnelles et I’oubli de soi pour I’ldeal ” * 

While one party has assailed him for his political indiffer¬ 
ence, another, and still more ungenerous (larty, has assailed 
him for what they call his want of religion. The man who 
can read tiocthe’s works and not perceive in them a spirit 
deeply religious, must limit the word religion to the designa¬ 
tion of his own doctnnes; and the man who, reading them, 
discovers that (loethe was not orthodox, is discovering the 
sun at mid-day. Orthodox he never pretended to be. His 
religious experiences had begun early, and his doubts began 
with them. There are those who regard Doubt .as criminal 
in itself; but no human soul that has once struggled, that 
has once been perplexed with baffling thoughts which it has 
been too sincere to huddle away and stifle in precipitate con¬ 
clusions dreading to face the conscajuences of doubt, will 
speak thus harshly and unworthily of it. 

There lives more faiih in honest doubt. 

Believe me. than in half the creed*. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 

He would not make hi* judgment blind ; 

He faced the spectre* oMbe mind, 

And laid them : thus be came at length 

To find a stronger faith hi* own.* 

t Ernsst Rbhan : BtsAU d* Moralt, p. 13®. 


* In 
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The course of his opinions, as we have seen, was often altered. 
At times he approached the strictness of strict sects; at times 
he went great lengths in scepticism. The Fraulein von 
Klettenberg taught him to sympathise with the Moravians; 
but Lavater’s unconscious hypocrisy, and the moral degrada¬ 
tion of the Italian priesthood, gradually changed his respect 
for the Christian Churches into open and sometimes sarcastic 
contempt of pnests and priesthoods. In various epochs of 
his long life he expressed himself so variously that a pietist 
may claim him, or a Voltairian may claim him: both with 
equal show of justice. The secret of this contradiction lies 
in the fact that he had deep religious sentiments, with 
complete scepticism on most religious doctrines. Thu.s, 
whenever the Encyclopedists attacked Christianity he was 
ready to defend it; * but when he was brought in contact 
with dogmatic Christians, who wanted to force their creed 
upon him, he resented the attempt, and answered in the 
spirit of his scepticism. To the Encyclopedists he would 
say, " Whatever frees the intellect, without at the same time 
giving us command over ourselves, is pernicious;” or he 
would utter one of his profound and pregnant aphorisms, 
such as 

Nur das Geaett kann uns die Freiheit geben, 

i e. only within the circle of Law can there be true Freedom. 
We are not free when we acknowledge no higher power, but 
when we acknowledge it, and in reverence raise ourselves by- 
proving that a Higher lives in us. 

Hut against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fundamental 
rule, that all conceptions of the Heity must necessarily be our 
individual conceptions, valid for us, but not to the same extent 
for others. Each soul has its own religion; must have it as 
an individual possession; let each see that he be true to it, 
which is far more efficacious than trying to accommodate 
himself to another’s ' 

Itn Innern isi cm Universuni auch ; 

Daher der VOlker ibbltcher Gcbrauch 
Daas Jeglichcr das Bestc was cr kennt 
Er Oon, }a semen Gou bencnnl. 


1 Abfken was told by a lady that she once heard Goethe soundly rate a 
respected friend, because she spoke of sacred persons m the tone of vulgar 
rattonalism. 
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“ I Mievt in God ” was, he said, " a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase; but to retognise God m all his manifestations, that is 
true holiness on earth." He declared himself in the deepest 
sense of the word a Protestant, and as such claimed " the right 
of holding his inner being free from all prescribed dogma, the 
right of developing himself religiously”! With reference to 
the genuineness of Scripture, he maintained with the modem 
Spiritualists that nothing is genuine but w hat is truly excellent, 
which stands in harmony with the purest nature and reason, 
and which even now ministers to our highest development. 
He looked upon the Pour Gospels as genuine, “ for there is 
in them a reflection of a greatness which emanated from the 
person of Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as was 
ever seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it is in my 
nature to pay Him devout reverence, I say—certainly 1 1 

bow before Him as the divine manifestation of the highest 
morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to rever¬ 
ence the sun, I again say—certainly! For he is likewise a 
manifestation of the highest Being. I adore in him the light 
and the productive power of God ; by which we all live, move, 
and have our being. But if I am asked whether I am inclineil 
to bow before a thumb bone of the apostle Peter or Paul, 1 
say—away with your absurdities I . . . Let mental culture go 
on advancing, let science go on gaining in licpth ind breadth, 
and the human intellect expand as it may, it will never go 
beyond the elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it 
shines forth in the Gospels. The mischievous sectarianism of 
Protestants will one day cease, and with it the hatred between 
father and son, sister and brother; for as soon as the pure 
doctrine and love of Christ are comprehended in their true 
nature, and have become a living principle, we shall feel our¬ 
selves great and free as human beings, and not attach special 
importance to a degree more or less m the outward forms of 
religion. Besides, we shall all gradually advance from a 
Christianity of words and faith to a (Christianity of feeling 
and action.” He was eighty-two when those words were 
uttered to Rckermana 'I'en years before, he wrote to his 
old friend the Countess von Stollierg: “ I have meant 

honestly all my life both with myself and others, and in all 
my earthly strivings have ever looked upwards to the Highest. 
You and yours have done so likewise Let us continue to 
work thus while there is daylight for us; for others another 
tun will shine by which they will work, while for us a brighter 
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Light will shine. And so let us remain untroubled about the 
future! In our Father’s kingdom there are many provinces, 
and as He has given us here so happy a resting place, so will 
He certainly care for us above; perhaps we shall be blessed 
with what here on earth has been denied us, to know one 
another merely by seeing one another, and thence more 
thoroughly to love one another.” 

There are two aspects under which religion may be con¬ 
sidered : the divine aspect, and the human aspect; in the 
one it is Theosophy, in the other Ethics. Goethe’s Theosophy 
was that of Spinoza, modified by his own poetical tendencies; 
it was not a geometrical, but a poetical Pantheism. In it the 
whole universe was conceived as divine ; not as a lifeless mass, 
but as the living manifestation of Divine Energy ever flowing 
forth into activity. St. Paul tells us that God lives in every¬ 
thing, and everything in God. Science tells us that the world 
is always becomin';. Creation continues. The world was not 
made, once and for ever, as a thing completed, and afterwards 
serenely contemplated. The world is still amaking. The 
primal energies of Life are as young and potent as of old, 
issuing forth under new forms through metamorphoses higher 
and ever higher, as dawn broadens into day. 

Goethe’s religion was eminently concrete, and devout in its 
worship of realities. He believed in fact; he thought reality 
in itself holier than any fiction could make it. Human nature 
was to him a holy fact, and man’s body a temple of holiness. 
This is Hellenic, but its kinship with Spinoza’s system is also 
obvious. Spinoza had no sympathy with those philosophers 
who deride or vilify human nature : in his opinion it was better 
to try to understand it; and disregarding the clamours of those 
who conceived the emotions and actions of human nature to 
be chaotic and absurd, he analysed its properties as if it 
had been a mathematical figure. In other words, he inquired 
without passion, reasoned without foregone conclusions, in¬ 
terrogated the facts as they presented themselves, and recorded 
the simple answers.* And this did Goethe. He strove above 
all things to understand fact, because fact was divine manifes¬ 
tation. The mystic change of birth and death—the sweet 

Mthiux, Pars in., praefalio: " Nam ad illos revcriere volo, qui bonttnum 
affectus et actiones detestari vel ridere malunt, qtiara intelligere. Hu sine 
dnhio mirum videbitur, quod bominum vitia et inepttas more geometrico 
traeure aggredtar, ei certa ratione demonstrare velim ea quas ratiwn 
repugnare, quaK)ue >mna. absurda. et horreoda esse claniitazit. Sed mea 
bsK ratio est.“ 
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influents of opening life and orderly development—the rest¬ 
less strivings and the placid rests—the ever-moving shuttles of 
the “ roanng Loom of Time, which weaves for God the garment 
we see him by"—were to him the “freshly uttered word of 
God.” 

Goethe’s moral system was intimately connected with this 
Theosophy. His worship was Nature worship, his moral 
system an idealisation of Humanity. The human lieing was 
the highest manifestation of the Uivine on earth, and the 
highest manifestation of Humanity was therefore the ideal 
to which morality tended. We must first learn Renuncia¬ 
tion ; we must learn to limit ourselves to the Possible; in 
this first restraint lies the germ of self-sacrifice: in giving up 
claims too high for attainment, we Ic.irn to give up claims for 
the sake of others. True piety springs from human love. 
“ If certain phenomena of nature,” he says, “ looked at from 
the moral standing point, force us to assume the existence of 
a primitive Evil, so on the other hand many phenomena force 
us to assume a primitive Good. This spring of goodness, 
when flowing into life, we name I'iety; as the ancients did, 
who regarded it as the basts of all virtue. It is the force 
which counterbalances egoism ; and if by a miracle it could 
for a moment suddenly be active in all men, the earth would 
at once be free from evil.” 

It would be no difficult task to select from his works a 
series of moral propositions of the noblest character; but 
indeed his works are saturated with a morality such as speaks 
to every heart not prejudiced, and are even more remarkable 
for the absence of any mean, grovelling, selfish, and narrow 
views than for their direct teaching. The cry of “ 1 mmorality ” 
which has been sometimes raised against his works, springs 
from that uncharitableness which denounces every thought 
not taught by the denouncing sect. If any one can read 
Goethe’s works and not feel the writer to have been one 
strengthened by noble sentiments and wanned by the purest 
love for human nature in its most generous forms, 1 have 
nothing to add to the words of the spint in faust, 

Du gUichst dtm Gtxst <Un du 

“ You resemble the Spirit which you understand." • 

1 I beard a capital story o( Carlyle at a dinner party in berlin, sllendnj tbt 
cant about Goethe's wadi of religion, by one of hts characteristie sarcasms. 
For some ttroe be sat quiet, but not patient, while certain pietists were throw* 
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Whatever else he has been accused of, he has never been 
accused of not having striven incessantly to reach a full develop¬ 
ment of his own being, and to aid the culture of his nation. 
There is something truly grand in the picture of his later years; 
so calm, and yet so active. His sympathy, instead of growing 
cold with age, seems every year to become more active. Every 
discovery in Science, every new appearance in Literature, every 
promise in Art finds him eager as a child to be instructed, and 
ready with aid or applause to further it. 

Old age indeed is a relative term. Goethe at seventy was 
younger than many men at fifty; and at eighty-two he wrote 
a scientific review of the great discussion between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire on Pliilosophic Zoology, a review which 
few men in their prime could write. But there are Physio¬ 
logists who deny that seventy is old age. M. Flourens, for 
example, maintains that from fifty-five to seventy, man is at 
his most virile period; and M. ReveilM Parisse, in his work 
La VieiiUsse, declares that between fifty-five and seventy-five, 
and sometimes beyond, the mind acquires an extension, a 
consistence, and a solidity truly remarkable,—“ c’est v^ritable- 
ment I’homme ayant atteint toute la hauteur de ses facult^s ” 
And the history of Science and Literature furnishes several 
striking examples of intellectual activity in old age—the 
activity being doubtless a cause of this prolongation of power. 
Sophocles, who is said to have written his masterpiece at 
eighty, is an example of great poetic capacity thus prolonged. 
The reflective powers often retain their capacity, and by 
increase of material seem to increase it; but not so the pro¬ 
ductive powers. Yet 111 Goethe we see extraordinary fertility, 
even in the latest years; the Second Part of Faust was com¬ 
pleted in his eighty-first year, and the iVestostliche Divan was 
written in his sixty-fifth. Although we cannot by any means 
consider these works as equal to the works of his earlier days, 
we must still consider them as marvellous productions to issue 
under the sunset of a poet 

ing up their eyes, and regretting ttnt so great a genius I so godlike a genius I 
should not have more purely devoted himself to the service of Christian 
Truth ! and should have had so little. &c .. Ac. Carlyle sat gnra, ominously 
silent, his hands impatiently iwisnng his napkin, until at last he broke 
silenctf, and in his slow emphatic aay said, '■ Uttnt ttemn, did you never 
hear the story of that man who vilified the sun because it would not light his 
cigar?" This bombshell completely silenced the enemv's fire. Not a word 
was spoken in reply. " I could have kissed him I " exclaimed the enthusiastic 
artist who narrated the anecdote to me. 
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The Westostlicht Divan was a refuge from the trouble* of the 
ttme. Instead of making himself unhappy with the politics of 
Europe, he made himself happy studying the history and poetry 
of the East. He even began to study the Oriental languages, 
and was delighted to be able to copy the Arabic manuscripts 
in their peculiar characters. Von Hammer, De Sacy, and 
other Orientalists had given him abundant materi.il; his poetic 
activity soon gave that material shape. But while donning 
the Turban, and throwing the Caftan over his shoulders, he 
remained a true German. He smoked opium, and drank 
Foukah; but his dreams were German and his songs were 
(>erman. This forms the peculiarity of the Divan—it it 
West-Eastern; the images ate Eastern ; the feeling is Western 
Precisely as in the Roman Elegies he had thrown himself into 
the classical past, reproducing its forms with unsurpassed case 
and witchery, yet never for a moment ceasing to be original, 
never ceasing to be German; so also in this Eastern world we 
recognise the Western poet. He follows the (,'aravan slowly 
across the desert; he hears the melancholy chant of the 
Bulbul singing on the borders of sparkling founlains, he 
listens devoutly to the precepts of .\Ioh.iiiimed, and rejoices 
in the strains of Hafis. The conihination is most felicitous. 
It produced in epoch in ('.erman Literature. I'hc Lyrists, 
according to Geivinus, suddenly following this example, at 
once relinquished their warlike and contemporary tone to 
sing the songs of the E^asl, Ruckert and Platen, following 
the trace of the German Halis, wandered among roses and 
Ghazels ; other [loets gladly imitated them. Docs it not sci ni 
as if there were a natural tendency in the German character to 
turn the back upon active political life, when »e see that in 
the two great crises of history, m the Crus.ides and in the War 
of Independence, the poets fled from the stormy contempla¬ 
tion of their time, seeking inspiration in an order of ideas 
completely opposed to the time? The Minnesingers, amid 
the clang of knightly .ichievements, could only sing of Love 
and Pleasure; the modern poets, amid the storms of an 
European struggle, could find no inspiration but in Roman¬ 
ticism, or in Orientalism ' This is the more noticeable because 
Goethe has been angrily reproach'd for his flight into the 
East; although surely the aged poet might find an excuse 
when the young poets were applauded ? 

The Westdstliche Divan is divided into twelve Books; the 
Singer, Hafis, Love, Contemplation, Sadness, Proverbs, 
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Timour, Suleika, Wine-house, Parables, Persians, and Para¬ 
dise; very various in contents, and of various excellence. 
Truly may be applied to Goethe the epigraph he applies to 
Hafis: “ Let us call the Word the Bride, and the Spirit will 
be the Bridegroom; he who has known Hafis has seen this 
marriage: ” 

Sey das Wort die Braut genannt 
Brautifam der Geisi; 

Dicse Hochteii hat gekannt 
Wer Hafiseo prcis’i. 

How much of his own experience he has clothed in these 
Eastern forms we cannot know; but in one case, in the Buck 
.Suleika, he has placed the name of Hatem where the rhyme 
plainly tells us to read Goethe: 

Du beschamat, wie Morgenrdthe 
Icner Gipfel cmste Wand, 

Und noch einmal fUhlci Haiem 
FrUhlingsbaucb und Soinmerbrand. 

The grace with which many of these poems are lightly touched; 
the admirable wisdom which smiles so serenely under them; 
the calm, hot, noonday stillness, interchanging with the care¬ 
less gaiety of the Wine-house mirth, cannot be indicated by 
translation ; nor will 1 attempt it. For the sake of the German 
reader, however, here is one brief specimen : 

Tninken mtisscn wir al)e scyn ! 

Ju^tnd ist Trunkenhett ohnt Wtxn; 

Tnnkt sich (ias Aker wieder tu Jugeod 
So isi cs wundervoUe Tugend. 

FUr Sorgcn sorgt das liebe Leben 
Und borgcnbrecher sind die Reben. 

To these poems is added a volume of Historical Notes, which 
show indeed a conscientious study of the East, but which also 
show how immeasurably inferior he was in prose to poetry. 
Age is visible in every page. 

In the early chapters of his Autobiography he had presented 
a picture of Frankfurt, which was very gratifying to the people 
of that city; and when, in the year 1814, he passed through 
the city he was received with an ovation which recalls the last 
visit of Voltaire to Paris. Tasso was performed at the theatre 
with'great pomp. No sooner did he make his appearance in 
the box which had been prepared for him, and which was hung 
with flowers and laurel-crowns, than Haydn’s symphony struck 
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up, and the whole house rose with a burst of enthusiastic 
cheering. The symphony continued, and the shouts rose 
tumultuously above it. At length the curtain rolled up, and 
gradually a solemn stillness settled through the house. A 
prologue greeted the great poet, and was the signal for more 
shouting. After Tasio came an epilogue, during which the 
laurel-crowns were taken from the busts of Ariosto and Tasso, 
and handed to Goethe. And when all was over, the corridors 
and staircases of the theatre were crowded with admirers, 
through whom he passed smiling his thanks. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE activity OF AGE 

In the year 1816 he began to publish an Art Joiirnel, KuH$i 
und Alterthum, which continued till 1828, a curious monument 
of the old man’s studies and aciivity. It is curious, moreover, 
as indicating a change in the direction of his ideas, ''e have 
seen what his relation was to the Romantic School, and how 
the tendencies of his nature and education led him to pPPO>« 
to the characteristics of that school the characteristics of (.reek 
Art The Propyteen represents the Greek tendency: A 
und AlUrthum represents a certain leaning towards the Ro¬ 
mantic. Gothic Art, the old German and Netherland painters, 
no longer seemed to him objectionable ; but the discovery of 
the Elgin Marbles once more awakened his enthusiwm for 
that perfection of form which was the ideal of Greek Art, 
and I have he.trd Rauch, the sculptor, h»morously nwrate 
Goethe’s whimsical outbreaks when the young sculptor R etschl 
seemed in danger of perverting his talent by executing design 

in the spirit of the Romantic School. 

Strong, however, as the opposition w-as which he Wl I > the 
vagaries of the so-called Christian Art, he had too n uch of the 
Faust spirit to keep entirely aloof from the om n ' ' . 
his old age the tendency to substitute ^ oflJlva- 

tion naturally assumed greater force > , • him^f 

tification was now wearing a serious nation Kart 

perhaps sis much as it duped others. The Germa 

1 S« tab l*lt«r to Hardoo in the Lift cf Hay don, »oL IL p. »»*. 
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persisted in discovering profound meanings in passages which 
he had written without any recondite meaning at all; finding 
himself a prophet when he meant only to be a poet, he gra¬ 
dually fell into the snare, and tried to be a prophet now he 
could no longer be so great a poet as before. Every incident 
was to be typical. Every phrase was of importance. Whether 
the lion should roar at a particular time (in the Novelie), or 
whether he should be silent, were subjects of long deliberation, 
i’he Wanderjahre was one great arsenal of symbols, the Second 
Part of Faust another. He delighted in seeing the philosophic 
critics outdoing each other in far-fetched ingenuity, “explain¬ 
ing” his Faust and Mei^ter; and very astutely he refused to 
come to their aid. He saw libraries filled with discussions as 
to what he had intended ; but no one ever seduced him into 
an explanation which would have silenced these discussions 
Instead of doing so, he seemed disposed to furnish the world 
with more riddles. In a word, he mystified the public ; but 
he did so in a grave, unconscious way, with a certain belief in 
his own mystification. 

In the year i8i6, -S.axe-Weimar was made a Grand Duchy; 
and he received the Falcon Order, together with an increase 
of salary, which now became three thousand thalers, with extra 
allowance for his equipage. Two other events made this year 
memorable. Eottc—Werther's Lotte—now a w-idow in her 
sixtieth year, and mother of twelve children, pays him a visit 
at Weimar. They had not met since her marriage, and what 
a meeting this must have been for both ! how strange a 
mingling of feelings recurrent to a pleasantly-agitated past, and 
of feelings perplexed by the surprise at finding each other so 
much changed ! 

The second and far more serious event of the year, is the 
death of his wife Many affected to consider this “a happy 
release.” People are fond of arranging the lives of others 
according to their own conceptions, interpreting afflictions like 
these without regard to the feelings of the afflicted. The blow 
was heavy to bear. She who for eight-and-twenty years had 
loved and aided him, who—whatever her faults—had been to 
him what no other woman was, could not be taken from him 
without making him deeply feel the loss. His self-mastery 
was aitterly shaken. He kneeled at her bedside, seizing her 
cold hands, and exclaiming : “ Thou wilt not forsake me I 
No, no; thou must not forsake me !” He has expressed his 
feelings in two passages only ; in the exquisite lines he wrote 
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on the day of her death, and in a letter to Zelter. These are 
the lines:— 

Du vcrsuchsi. O Sonne, vergeben* 

Dufch die diLstern Wolkcn lu icbeincn t 
Der gante (iewmn enemas I^bens 
Isi, ihreo Vcrlust bcs^eincn.* 

And to Zelter the words were these ; “ When I tell thee, thou 
tough and sorely-tried son of earth, that niy dear little wife has 
left me, thou wilt know what that means." 

In Science he strove to find forgetfulness; and the loneli 
ness of his house was next year changed into an unaccustomed 
liveliness by the marriage of his son with Ottilie von I’ug- 
wisch, one of the gayest and most brilli.ant of the Wcimat 
circle. She was always a gr' .it favourite with her father-m-law, 
and during the remainder ol liis life not only kept his house 
for him, and received his numerous guests, but bi came a 
privileged favourite, to whom everything was permitted. In the 
year following he sang a cradle song over his first grandchild 
His ministerial duties were not heavy, but were punctiliously 
performed. Here are two anecdotes which exhibit his im¬ 
perious and determined character in a strong light. He had 
long laboured for the improvement of Jena. 'I'he lilirary, he 
told Eckermann, “ was m very bad condition. The situation 
was damp and close, and by no means lu to contain its trea¬ 
sures in a proper manner; particularly as by punhase of the 
Buttner library on the part of the grand-duki-, an addition had 
been made of 13,000 volumes, which lay in heaps upon the 
floor, because there was no room to place them properly. I 
was really in some distress on that account An addition 
should have been made to the building, but for this the means 
were wanting , and moreover this addition could easily be 
avoided, since adjoining the library there was a large room 
Standing empty, and quite calculated to supply our necessities 
However, this room was not in possession of the library, but 
was used by the medical faculty, who sometimes employed it 
for their conferences. I therefore applied to these gentlemen 
with the very civil request that they would give up this room 
for the library. To this they would not agree. They were 
willing, they said, to give it up if 1 would have a new room 
built for their conferences, and that immediately. I replied 
that I should be very ready to have another place prepared for 

> ** lo vata. O Sun. you to sbuie through the dark cknidi; the 

wbe^ gain of ray life is to bewail her Iom.'* 
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them, but that I could not promise them a new building im¬ 
mediately. This did not satisfy them, for when next morning 
I asked them for the key, I was told it could not be found 1 
There now remained no other course but to enter as conqueror. 
I therefore sent fora bricklayer, and took him into the library 
before the wall of the adjoining room. ‘ This wall, my friend,’ 
said 1, ‘ must be very thick, for it separates two different parts 
of the building: just try how strong it is.’ The bricklayer 
went to work, and scarcely had he given five or six hearty 
blows, when bricks and mortar fell in, and one could see 
through the opening some venerable perukes with which the 
room was decorated. ‘ Go on, my friend,’ said I. ‘ I cannot 
yet see clearly enough. Do not restrain yourself, but act as 
if you were in your own house.’ This friendly encouragement 
SO animated the bricklayer, that the opening was soon large 
enough to serve perfectly for a door ; when my library atten¬ 
dants rushed into the room each with an armful of books, 
which they threw upon the ground as a sign of possession. 
Benches, chairs, and desks vanished in a moment; and my 
assistants were so quick and active, that in a few days all the 
books were arranged along the walls. The doctors, who soon 
after entered the room through the usual door, were quite con¬ 
founded at so unexpected a change. They did not know what 
to say, but retired in silence; but they all harboured a secret 
grudge against me. When I related this to the grand-duke, 
he laughed heartily and quite approved me. Afterwards, when 
on account of the great dampness of the library I wished to 
take down and remove the whole of the old city wall, which 
was quite useless, I found no better success. My entreaties, 
reasons, and representations found no hearing ; and I was 
forced at last to go to work as a conqueror. W'hen the city 
authorities saw my workmen destroying their old wall, they 
sent a deputation to the grand-duke, with the humble request 
that his highness would be pleased, by a word of command, to 
check my violent destruction of their venerable wall. But the 
grand-duke, who had secretly authorised me, said: ‘ I do not 
intermeddle with Goethe’s affairs. He knows what he has to 
do, and must act as he thinks right. Go to him and speak to 
him yourself if you have the courage 1 ’ ” 

The other anecdote is record^ by Luden. In 1813 the 
Landtag (or Parliament, to use the nearest English equivalent) 
assembled, and demanded the finance accounts. Goethe, who 
was at the head of the Commission for Art and Science, to 
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which a sum of 11,787 thalers was allotted at first toot 
notice of demand made for his accountsbut was heard to 
express himself angnly at this Landtag with its [ledantic fuss 
about a paltry sum. At length he was jtrevailed upon to send 
m his accounts. What was the surprise of the Landtag to 
read a few lines to this effect; “Received, so much ; Ex- 
pended, so much ; Rem.ains, so much. Signtti Grossheriogl 
Immediatcommission fur Wissenschaft und Kunst, Goft^T' / 
At this cavalier procedure some of the members burst out 
laughing; others were indignant, and proposed to refuse the 
grant for the following year; a proposition which was all the 
more acceptable because the Landtag had a great idea of 
economy, and but a small idea of the value of science and art. 
Luden strove to convince them this was an unwise procedure. 
He urged indeed the necessity of the I^andtag being put in 
possession of all the details of expenditure, not that any doubt 
could arise respecting the judicious mode in which the expen¬ 
diture had been made, but because in public affairs it was 
indispensable men should see as well as believe. Against him 
it was argued that the mere statement of every groschen re¬ 
ceived and expended was not sullicieiu ; it was also necessary 
that the Landtag should be convinced that the expenditure 
had been solely for useful and desirable purposes, not per¬ 
mitting any favountism or luxury to enjoy the benefit of public 
money. 


Although the sittings of the Landtag were strictly private, 
one cannot be surprised at these debates having oozed out and 
formed the topic of gossip. Goethe was very uidignant. He 
had been so long accustomed to an imperi.al sway, before 
which every one gave way, that the idea of his actions being 
controlled and questioned by a Landtag was very irritating to 
him. Nor, although he was obviously in the wrong in this 
instance, were the grand-duke and duchess inclined to side 
against him. Karl August himself spoke earnestly to the land 
marshal, urging on him the impropriety of so offending 
Goethe; the grand-duchess sent for Luden, who thus reports 
the interview: “ She spoke to me with that dignified simplicity 
which made her so imposing, and which was imposing even to 
Napoleon in his anger. It would be a serious evil, she said, 
if our friendly relations should be disturbed by any misunder¬ 
standing. It would be the more unpleasant to me, because I 
fear it would much annoy the grand-duke. The Landtag is 
unquestionably in the right; but the Geheimrath Godite un- 
S **9 
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doubtedly thinks he too is in the right. Above or beyond 
the written laws there is still another hw—//i£ law for fotts 
and women. The l^andtag is assuredly convinced that the 
whole of the money granted has been truly employed by 
(loethe? You admit that? Well, then, the only question 
that now can arise is whether the money has been properly 
expended. But here one must remember the position held by 
the Geheimrath in relation to the world, to this country, to our 
court, and to the grand-duke through a long series of years : 
this position very naturally has influenced his mode of looking 
at affairs. 1 find it perfectly intelligible that he can well be¬ 
lieve he has before all others the right of deciding for himself 
what IS the best means of employing the money placed at his 
disposal. I do not understand these matters, and far be it 
from me to pretend to set any one right; my only wish is that 
friendly relations be preserved, and that the old Geheimrath 
m.iy be spared every annoyance. How this is to be done I 
do not see. But the Landtag need be under no uneasiness 
lest this should become a precedent IVe have but one Goethe^ 
and who knows hoiv tong we may preserve him; a second will 
not perhaps be soon found again." 

Is this not very charming? And can we wonder that Luden 
was conquered, and that in turn the whole l.andtag was brought 
over to a sort of sullen acquiescence ? While relating such 
characteristic anecdotes, place must be found for another, which 
is indeed less interesting in itself, but which circulates in 
Germany and England under a very absurd and very injurious 
lorm. The first time I heard it gravely stated as a fact, of 
which proof could be brought, the reader may imagine with 
what indignation 1 at once denied it, and insisted on the proof 
being produced, although proof must have been indeed over¬ 
whelming which could make me believe that Goethe had stolen 
an ingot of gold. No proof, however, came. The accusation 
slipped from my mind, until it was once more gravely adduced, 
and that too in Weimar. The requisite inquiries having been 
made, this story emerged as the foundation of the scandal. 

The Emperor of Russia had forwarded to Dobereiner, the 
great chemist, a bar of platinum. It was given to Goethe, 
who was to examine it, and make any experiment on it he 
pleased, and then transmit it to Dobereiner. Goethe, whose 
passion for minerals is well known, and who had the “collector’s 
mania’’ placed this bar of platinum among his treasures, and 
deligmd himself with contemplatmg it, till at la.st he could 
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not be brought to part with it. Doboreiner, imj^atient, wrote 
to him, begging to have it sent. But no answer came. He 
wrote again, without success. He was, indeed, pl.aced in a 
position very similar to that in which we saw Professor Buttner, 
who having lent Goethe his prisms and optical instruments, 
wrote in vain to have them returned, and ».\s forced to send 
his servant with an order to bring them away. Orvthe dehnyed 
and delayed, and could not bring himself to part with the 
platinum; and when Dbbereiner, out of patience, compl.iined 
to the grand-duke, Karl August laughed and said, " Leave 
the old donkey in peace 1 you’ll never gel it from him. I will 
write to the emperor for another.” 

To this may be added, that in the early gem.thuhe period 
Goethe carried off a hundred engravings by Alhier.ht Durer 
from Knebel’s collection, to study them at leisure .at home, 
and these engravings Knebel never saw m his own house again. 
Now these cases, although coming under the category of that 
much abused license which men permit themselves, namely, 
the license of borrowing books, umbrellas, and money, are 
not defensible, nor will 1 palliate them. Ia:t the reader pa.ss 
any sentence he will upon such infractions of the rule of con¬ 
scientiousness ; but let us not hear such things ulteicd as that 
Goethe stole a bar of gold or platinum. 

With Dobereiner, he followed all the new plu nomcna which 
chemistry was then bringing before the astonished world. He 
also prepared his own writings on morphology for the press ; 
and studied Greek mythology, English htenature, and Gothic 
art. Byron’s ManfreJ he reviewed in the Kunsiund Alterthum, 
and enthusiastically welcomed our great poet a.s the greatest 
product of modem times. Scott also he read with ever- 
increasing admiration. Homer, always studied wi;h delight, 
now rcassumed to him that individuality which Wolff had 
for a time destroyed; Schubarth’s Jdecn tUjtr Homtr having 
brought him round once more to the belief in the existence 
of “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle."' Painting, 
sculpture, architecture, geology, meteorology, anatomy, optics. 
Oriental literature, English literature, Calderon, and the 
romantic school in France—these were the subjects which by 
turns occupied his inexhaustible activity. “ Life,” he says, 
“ resembles the Sybilline Books; its becomes dearer the less 
there remains of it” To one who could so worthily occupy 


^ Sm the little poem ■wtdtr Hcm4r. 
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the last remaining years of a long life, they must indeed have 
been precious. As he grew older, he worked harder. He 
went less into society. 'I'o court he very seldom went. “ 1 
wouldn’t send the picture,” writes the duke to him, “because 
I hoped it might lure thee out, now Candlemas is over, a day 
when every bear and badger leaves his lair.” But in lieu of 
his going to court, the court went to him. Once every week 
the gr.and-duchess paid him a visit, sometimes bringing with 
her a princely visitor, such as the late Emperor of Russia, then 
grand-duke, or the King of Wurtemberg. He had always 
something new and interesting set aside for this visit, which 
was doubly dear to him, because he had a tender regard for 
the grand-duchess, and it pleased him to be able to show her 
a new engraving, medallion, book, poem, or some scientific 
novelty. Karl August came often, but not on particular days. 
He used to walk up into the simple study, and chat there as 
with a brother. One day Goethe had a Jena student paying 
him a visit; the student saw an elderly gentleman walk un¬ 
announced into the room, and quietly seat himself on a chair; 
the student continued his harangue, and when it was concluded, 
Goethe quietly said, “ But I must introduce the gentlemen: 
his Royal Highness the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Herr 

-, student from Jena.” Never did the student forget the 

embarrassment of that moment 1 

The first edition of Wilhelm Meister's IVanderJahre falls in 
this period, i8ji, and as this edition is the one best known in 
England through Carlyle’s translation, it may now be criticised, 
the more so, as what was afterwards thrown into the book (I 
will not say worked into it) only made it still more fragmentary 
and imperfect. 

There are pages in the Wanderjahre which he alone could 
have written; but I cannot bring myself to regard the whole 
book as anything better.than a collection of sketches and studies, 
often incomplete, and sometimes not worth completing. It is 
very unequal, some p.nrfs being as feeble as others are admir¬ 
able. The story of The Afan of Fifty has capital points, and 
the Netv Melusina is a charming fairy tale; but much of what 
is symbolical seems to me only fantastic s and as a composition 
the work is feeble, and careless even to impertinence. Not 
only are the various little stones " dragged in ” with the trans¬ 
parent artifice of juvenile productions; not only are these 
stories for the most part tiresome and sometimes trivial, but 
there is one story (Nicht tu weit) which, beginning with con- 
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siderable animation, is actually left unfinished in the work, 
just as it lay unfinished in his portfolio. Observe it is not 
given as a fragment—the conclusion is promised, but never 
comes, 'riiis is an impertinence to the public; all the more 
remarkable as coming from a writer who thought so much of 
Art. He might have published the stories separately, as they 
were written separately; and if he could not work out the 
great scheme of the IVandtrjahre, he might have left it a 
fragment, or left it unpublished. 

It is easy for admirers of this work to cite very beautiful 
passages; and it is by no means difhcult to read under its 
symbolical dulness any profound meanings the interpreter 
wishes to read there. But for my own part, greatly as I 
admire Goethe, and profoundly as his works affect me, I do 
not recognise in the IVanderjahre the old magic, nor can my 
love for the writer persuade me that it is well written, well 
conceived, or intelligibly executed. I quarrel with no man 
who finds delight in the book; but candour compels me to 
own that I find in it almost every fault a work can h.ive: it is 
unintelligible, it is tiresome, it is fragmentary, it is dull, and it 
is often ill-written. When particular [iass.ages are cited for 
their wisdom or their beauty, one is apt to fancy that one has 
been unjust to a strange work ; but a rr-readmg of the work 
as a whole soon restores the original verdict. Imng said that 
there was more true religion in the e|)isode oi the Three 
Reverences than in all the theological writings of the day. 
And Carlyle has on more than one occasion noticed the 
profound wisdom which shines through many of the [lagct. 
How can it be otherwise, when Goethe is the author? But 
separate passages do not make a book ; and to show how this 
book was made, a passage from l'x;kerniann will suffice. 
“When he began to remodel and finish this novel, which had 
previously appeared in one volume,' Goethe intended to 
expand it into two. But as the work progressed the manu¬ 
script grew beyond expectation; and as Ins secretary wrote 
widely, Goethe was deceived, and thought he had enough for 
three volumes, and accordingly the manuscript went in three 
volumes to the publishers. However, when the printing had 
reached a certain point, it was found that a miscalculation had 
been made, and that the two last volumes were too small. 
The publishers sent for more manuscript, and as the course of 

1 Ttus to the volume Carlyle traiulated. Set Gtrman Romantt, voL iv. 
It u lupertor to the expanded work. 
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the novel could not be altered, and it was impossible to write 
a new tale in the hurry of the moment, Goethe was really in 
lome perplexity. Under these circumstances he sent for me, 
told me the state of the case, and mentioned how he thought 
of helping himself out of the difficulty, laying before me two 
large bundles of manuscripts. ‘ In these two parcels,’ said he, 

• you will find various papers hitherto unpublished, detached 
pieces finished and unfinished; opinions on natural science, 
art, literature, and life, all mingled together. Suppose you 
were to make up from these six or eight printed sheets to fill 
the gaps in my Wandcrjahre. Strictly speaking, they have 
nothing to do with it, but the proceeding may be justified 
by the fact that mention is made of an archive in Makatia’s 
house in which such detached pieces are preserved. Thus wt 
shall not only get over a difficulty, but find a fitting vehicle foi 
sending a number of interesting things into the world.’ I 
approved of the plan, set to work at once, and completed the 
desired arrangement in a short time. Goethe seemed well 
satisfied. I had put together the whole into two principal 
parts : one under the title ‘ From Makaria’s .Archive,’ the other 
under the title ‘ According to the Views of the Wanderer. 
And as Goethe, at this time, had just finished two poems— 
one on ‘Schiller’s Skull,’ and the other Ketn Wtstn kann zu 
Nichts zerfalUn —he was desirous to bring out these also, and 
we added them at the close of the two divisions. But when 
the Wandcrjahre came out, no one knew what to make of it. 
The progress of the romance was interrupted by a number of 
enigm.atical sayings, the explanation of which could be expected 
from men only of special studies, such as artists, literati, men 
of science; this greatly annoyed all other readers, especially 
those of the fair sex. Then, as for the two poems, people 
could as little understand them as they could guess how they 
got into such a place. Goethe laughed at this." 

No other ciiticism of the Wanderjahre is needed after such 
a story. Had Goethe stood in awe of the public, h.ad he lived 
in F.ngland or France, where " Reviewers ’’ exercise at least 
the duty of Police, he would not thus have ventured to play 
with his own reputation and to mystify the public. 

Nor did he escape without punishment even in Germany. 
He had mystified the public, but the public was not pleased. 
His friends were not pleased. No one accepted the work 
with satisfaction. It remained for writers of our day to see in 
It a social Bible—a S> billine Book. The first symptoms of 
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dissatisfaction came from his nearest friends; but their 
objections were of course mild, and were praise compared 
with the objections raised by his enemies. A certain Pust- 
knehen, a clergyman of Lieme, imitated Nicolai's parody of 
iVerlher, but m a serious spirit, bringing out a Wanderjahrt, 
m which Goethe’s views of life were held up to the execration 
of all good Christians, It had become the watchword of one 
party to say Goethe was no Chnstian; as it afterwards became 
the watchword of another party to say he w.is no patriot; and, 
finally, there came Menzel, who said he was not only no 
Christian, no Patriot, no Moralist, but also no Genius,—only 
a man of talent 1 (loethe contented himself with an epigram 
or so on Pustkuchen, and continued his way. To his 
opponents generally he said, “If they could judge me, 1 
should not be the man I am.” 

HKtten ^le mich b^urthf ilrn konnen 
So w}tr’ ich nicht was icb bin 

And the barking of the curs, he s.iid, which follows us as we 
leave the stable, proves nothing more than that we are on 
horseback: 

F-s belli tier Spiu aus unwrm Stall 
Und will uns sicts brglnirn. 

Und ‘^einrr latitcn Sllmmt* Scfull 
B> tAeisl nur da&s wir rriten. 

While a strong feeling of opposition was growing up m his 
own nation, a feeling which such works as the Wiuidtrjahre 
were not likely to mitigate, his fame began to extend to Italy, 
England, and France. His active interest in the iiniwrunt 
productions of foreign literature, was reciprocated in the 
admiration expressed for him by men like ,\Ian/.oni, Scott, 
Byron, Carlyle, Stapfer, Ampere, Soret, and others. He had 
written of Manzoni's Catmagnola, defending it against adverse 
cnticism, with a fervour which, according to .Manzoni, secured 
his reputation in Europe. “ It is certain that I owe to Goethe's 
admiration all the praise I have received. 1 was very ill treated 
until he so nobly defended me, and since then I have not only 
seen public opinion change, but 1 myself have learned to look 
at my productions in a new light.” How profound was his 
admiration for Byron, and how flattered Byron was by it, is 
well known. The poem he sent to Byron, in answer to the 
dedication of IVerner, reached him just as he was setting out 
on the expedition to Greece. 
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Nor was his activity confined to reading. Oersted’s magni¬ 
ficent discovery of electro-magnetism awakened his keenest 
interest. He made Uobereiner exhibit the phenomena, and 
shortly afterwards had Oersted to visit him. D'Alton’s ana¬ 
tomical work on the Sloth and Megatherium found him as 
ready as a young reviewer to proclaim its imponance to the 
world. He wrote also the account of his Campaign in France; 
the Annals of his Life; Essays on Art; smaller poems; the 
epigrams, Zahme Xenten ; translated modern Greek songs; and 
sketched a restoration of the lost drama Phaeton, by Euripides. 

1 1 is evident then that there was abundant life in the old 
Jupiter, whose frame was still massive and erect; whose brow 
hail scarcely a wrinkle of old age; whose head was still as 
free from baldness as ever; and whose large brown eyes had 
still that flashing splendour which distinguished them, llufe- 
land, the physician, who had made a special study of the 
human organisation with reference to its powers of vitality, 
says, that never did he meet with a man in whom bodily and 
mental organisation were so perfect as in Goethe. Not only 
was the prodigious strength of vitality remarkable in him, but 
equally so the perfect balance of functions. “One can truly 
say that his distinguishing characteristic was the harmony with 
which all mental faculties worked together, so that his creative 
Imagination was always under the control of his Reason ; and 
the same is true of his physical faculties: no function was 
predominant, all worked together for the continuance of a 
marvellous balance. But productivity was the fundamental 
character of his bodily and mental organisation; and the 
former showed itself in a rich nutritive power, a rapid san- 
guinification and reproduction. He made much blood even 
as an old man.” 

Not only life, but the life of life, the power of loving was 
still preserved to him. Quisquis amat, nulla est conditione 
senex, says old Pontanus; and the Marquis de Lassay prettily 
makes the loss of love-dreams a sign of the last sleep;— 
" Hdlas, quand on commence k ne plus rSver, ou plutot k 
xbttx moins, on est pr^s de s’endormir pour toujours.” In 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, Goethe had still youth 
enough to love. At Marienbad he met with a Frkulein von 
Lewezow. A passion grew up between them, which, returned 
on her side with almost equal vehemence, brought back to 
him once more the exaltation of the IVerther period. It 
was thought he would marry her, and indeed he wished to 
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do so; but the representations of his friends, and perhaps the 
fear of ridicule, withheld him. He tore himself away; and the 
Marienbad Elegy, which he wrote in the carriage as it whirled 
him away, remains as a token of the passion and hia suffering. 

Nor does the Fraulem von I^ewerow appear to have been 
the only one captivated by the “ old man eloquent." Madame 
Szymanowska, according to Zeller, was “ madly in love " with 
him ; and however figurative such a phrase may be, it indicates, 
coming from so grave a man as Zeller, a warmth of enthusiasm 
one does not exjiect to see excited by a man of seventy-four. 

On the 7th of November 1835, Goethe, who had a few 
weeks before prepared a Jubilee for the fiftieth anniversary 
of Karl August’s reign, was in turn honoured by a Jubilee 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival at \Vcim.ar. 
“ At daivn of day, when he opened the shutters of his bedroom, 
the first sound that met his ears was .a morning song, sung 
by voices concealed in his garden. His first glance fell on 
the various tasteful gifts of neat-handed friends. At half-past 
eight all the carri.iges in the town were in motion; all persons 
of consideration in court and city were in pilgrimage to the 
poet’s house. A party of musicians, and fourteen female 
friends, had assembled in his salon, to perform a morning 
ode written by Professor Riemer, and set to music by Rlicr- 
wein. At nine, when Goethe was conducted from his study 
by a friend and his own son, the crowd m every room was 
so great that they were obliged to le.sd him unobserved by 
a side entrance. Scarcely was that honoured head b<-held 
than the music began, and heightened the emotion which 
beamed from all eyes. The nymphs of the llm greeted the 
golden day of their faithful poet, and sang his immorulity. 
The whole throng of auditors was deeply affected. The tones 
melted away in solemn silence. With modest dignity, the 
venerable man turned to his friends and expressed his thanks 
by eloquent pressure of the hands and affectionate words. 
Baron von Fritsch then stepped forward, and delivered the 
autograph letter of the duke, and the golden medal which 
had been secretly struck in Berlin ; it bore the likeness of 
Karl August and Luise on one side; on the other the laurel* 
crowned head of the poet; the names of Karl August and 
Luise were et^raved on the rim. 

" Goethe, who expected some memorial worthy of the 
giver, held both for some time unopened in silent emotion. 
The various deputations now advanced. There were depu- 

•s Jfc, 
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tations from Jena, Weimar, Eisenach, and from the Lodge of 
freemasons. The Jena students addressed him through two 
deputies. 

“Shortly after ten, Karl August and Luise came to offer 
their congratulations. They remained with him an hour 
alone; when the Hereditary Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess, 
with their two princesses, arrived. Meanwhile the ministers 
of state, the chief of the courts of justice, the most distin¬ 
guished persons of the court, and the deputations had collected 
together; the principal ladies of Weimar, among whom were 
the daughters and granddaughters of Wieland and Herder, 
assembled in an upper room. As soon as all the invited had 
arrived, they were conducted, two by two, into the great room 
in which were placed the statue of the grand-duke and 
Rauch’s bust of Goethe, on a handsome pedestal, with a 
laurel crown beside it. Just as the procession reached the 
centre of the hall, music was heard from the galleries. The 
effect of this harmony in the lofty and beautiful hall, decorated 
with the busts and portraits, was indescribable. 

“ At two o’clock a banquet was prepared for more than two 
hundred persons in the h.all of the Stadthaus. In the evening 
Iphigenia was performed at the theatre. At the end of the 
third act, Goethe, warned by his physician, retired; and now 
a beautiful conclusion to this evtr.iordinary day awaited him. 
A serenade was performed in front of his house by the 
orchestral band of the Grand Ducal Chapel. Hummel had 
with great feeling and taste combined the triumphal March 
in Titus, Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia, and a masterly Adagio 
of his own, with an echo for horns. The opening expressed 
the triumphant glories of the day, while the melting tones of 
the Adagio seemed to invite to the tranquillity which follows 
the accomplishment of work. 

“ All the houses in the Frauenplan, where Goethe lived, 
were illuminated. A numerous company repaired to his 
house, where an elegant entertainment awaited them, and 
Goethe remained one hour with his guests before retiring 
for the night. This day was likewise celebrated at Leipsic 
and Erankfurt. In Frankfurt the Consul-General Bethmann 
marked the day by placing in his museum a statue of Goethe, 
as large as life, which Rauch had executed for him.’’ * 

1 lliese details and many others are given in Gmthl t GoUUner Jubeltae, 
Weimar: l8a6. I have abrid^ied the abridgment given by Mrs. Austin, dwru 
And kit CcnUmpvranti. vol. iii. 
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Reading this, and such anecdotes as the one formerly 
narrated about the Landtag, how can we wonder if the man, 
who was treated so like a god, adopted something of the 
imperiousness and assumption of the part thus thrust upon 
him ? 

In the following yeardermany showed her gratitude to him 
by a privilege which in itself is the severest sarcasm on German 
nationality—the privilege, namely, of a protection of his copy¬ 
right. He announced a complete edition of his works, and 
the Bundestag undertook to secure him from piracy in German 
cities! Until that time his works had cnnched liooksellcrs: 
but this tardy privilege secured an inheritance for his rhildren. 

In the way of honours, he was greatly flattered by the letter 
which Walter Scott sent to him, in expression of an old ad¬ 
miration ; and on the aSth of August iSiy, Karl August 
came into his study accompanied by the King of Havana, who 
brought with him the Order of the Grand Cross as a homage. 
In strict etiquette a subject was not allowed to accept such an 
Order witliout his own sovereign granting permission, and 
Goethe, ever punctilious, turned to the grand-duke, saying 
" If my gracious sovereign permits.” Upon which the duke 
called out “ Du alter Kerl / machf dock kein dummes /.tug 
Come, old fellow, no nonsense ” 

On the 6th January 1827, the Frau von Stein dieri, in hci 
eighty-fifth year. 

And now the good old duke was to be taken from him 
whom he affectionately styled his W'afftnhruder —his brother 
in arms. On the i4ih of June 1828, he w.is no more. Hum 
boldt’s letter to Goethe contains so interesting an account of 
the duke’s last hours, th.at some sentences may here be cited 
“ As if this great brightness, as with the lofty snow-cappec 
Alps, were the foreiminer of dejiarting light, never have 1 seen 
the great humane prince more animated, more intelligent, more 
mild, more sympathising with tlie further development of the 
people than in the last days when we had him here. I fre 
quenlly said to my friends, anxiously and full of misgivings, 
that this animation, this mysterious clearness of intellect, 
combined with so much bodily weakness, was to me a fearful 
phenomenon. He himself evidently v.icillated between hope 
of recovery, and expectation of the great catastrophe. In 
Potsdam I sat many hours with him. He drank and slept 
alternately, then drank again, then rose to write to his consort, 
and then slept again. He was cheerful, but much exhausted 
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In the intervals he overpowered me with the most difficult 
questions upon physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology; 
upon the atmosphere of the moon; upon the coloured double 
stars; upon the influence of the spots in the sun upon the 
temperature; upon the appearance of organised forms in the 
primitive world; and upon the internal warmth of the earth. 
He slept at intervals during his discourse and mine, was often 
restless, and then said, kindly excusing his apparent inattention, 
‘You see, Humboldt, it is all over with mel’ Suddenly he 
began to talk desultorily upon religious matters. He regretted 
the increase of pietism, and the connection of this species of 
fanaticism with a tendency towards political absolutism, and 
the suppression of all free mental action. ‘Then,’ he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ there are false-hearted fellows, who think that by 
means of pietism they can make themselves agreeable to 
princes, and obtain places and ribbons. They have smuggled 
themselves in with a poetical predilection for the middle ages.’ 
His anger soon abated, and he said that he had found much 
consolation in the Christian religion. ‘It is a humane doc¬ 
trine, said he, ‘ but has been distorted from the beginning. 
The first Christians were the free thinkers among the ultras.’ ” 
Knowing Goethe’s love for the duke, his friends entertained 
great fears that the shock of this event would be terrible. He 
was seated at dinner when tlie news arrived. It was whispered 
from one to the other. At length it was gently broken to 
him. ITiey were breathless with suspense. But his face re¬ 
mained quite calm—a calmness which betrayed him. “ .Ah ! 
this is very sad,” he sighed; “ let us change the subject.” He 
might banish the subject from conversation, he could not 
banish it from his thoughts. It affected him deeply; all the 
more so, because he did not give expression to his grief. 
“ Aun ist aiies voriet I Nothing now remains,” he said. 
W hen Eckermann came in the evening, he found him utterly 
prostrate.* ’ 

Retiring to the pleasant scenes of Dornburg, the old man 

' The calmnes-s with which he received the announcement recalls those 
grand scenes in Marston’s Malcontent and Ford's Broken Heart, where the 
subordination of emotion to the continuance of offices of politeness rises into 
sublimity. Heiodotus has touched the same chord in his narrative of the 
terrific siory of Thyestes {Clio, 119). Harpagus on discovering that he 
feasted on his own children in the banquet set before him by Thyestes remains 
quite calm. Sbakspeare has expressed the true philosophy of the matter 10 
his usual pregnant language ; 

" Give sorrow words ; the gnef that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids 11 break.** 
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strove in work and in contemplation of nature to call away 
his thoughts from his painful loss. The next year—1829—he 
finished the IVanderjahre in the form it now assumes, worked 
at the Second Part of Faust, and in conjunction with a young 
Frenchman, Soret, who was occupied translating the Mthimor- 
phosts of Plants, revised his scientific papers. 

In February 1830, the death of the grand-duchess once 
more overshadowed the evening of his life. These clouds 
gathering so fast are significant warnings of the Night which 
hurries on for him—“the night in which no man can work I " 
Before narrating the last days of his long career, it will be 
necessary to say something of the StconJ Part of Faust, which 
was not indeed finally completed until the Joih July 1831, 
but which may be nottced here to avoid interruption of the 
closing scene. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE SECOND PART OF FAUST 

In the presence of this poem, I feel more embarrassment than 
with any other of Goethe's works. Difficult as the task has 
been in each instance to convey an adequate idea of the work 
before me, and to give expression to the critical opinions I 
had formed respecting it, that difficulty becomes complicated 
in the present instance by the consciousness of the opposition 
existing between a certain class of admirers and myself, a class 
not of ignorant, prejudiced, but of enlightened and ingenious 
intellects. These admirers speak of the ,'^cond Part of Faust 
as a work of transcendent merit, surpassing all that Goethe 
has written, a storehouse of profound and mystic philosophy, 
a miracle of execution. Others again, and these among 
Goethe’s most loving students, declare it to be of mediocre 
interest, very far inferior to the First Part, and both in con¬ 
ception and execution an elaborate mistake. And of these 
I am one. I have tried to understand the work; tried to 
place myself at the right point of view for perfect enjoyment; 
but repeated trials, instead of clearing up obscurities and 
deepening enjoyment, as with the other works, have more 
and more confirmed my first impressions. Now although it 
needs but little experience to suggest that the fault may be 
wholly mine, “ the most legible hand,” as Goethe says, “ being 
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illegible in the twilightalthough I might leam from what 
I have felt, and from what others have felt about the First 
Part, not to be hasty in pronouncing judgment, nevertheless 
I must express my real convictions, and not withhold them 
on the chance that future enlightenment may cause me to 
alter them. What Channing says of opinions generally, is 
applicable to critical opinions; we are answerable for their 
uprightness, not for their rightness. 

Moreover, comparing the impressions produced by Faust 
and by the Second Part, although it is true that in both cases 
a sense of disappointment is created, the kind of objection 
made to each is entirely different. In Faust, a want of 
familiarity with the work may cause it to appear fragmentary, 
discordant, irreverent, not sufficiently metaphysical, and so 
forth ; but a single reading is enough to impress us with a 
sense of its interest, its pathos, its poetry, its strongly-marked 
character. In other words, the substance of the work lays 
hold of us; it is only the execution upon which criticism 
exercises itself. If we think it fragmentary, the fragments are 
at any rate of deep significance. If we think it deficient in 
taste, we never reproach it with want of power. The reverse 
is the case with this Second Part. Our objections are not 
raised by the details, but by the body of the poem ; it is not 
the execution, but the whole conception, both m respect to 
the story itself, and to the mode of working out that story. 
What is the consequence ? The consequence is that familiarity 
with Faust removes our objections and intensifies our ad¬ 
miration ; but familiarity with the Second Part confirms our 
objections, and discloses their source. 

If we remember that all Goethe’s works are biographical, 
are parts of his life, and expressions of the various experiences 
he underwent, and the various stages of culture he passed 
through, there will be a peculiar interest in examining this 
product of his old age; and at the same time the reader will 
see the motive which made me reserve for this chapter wliat 
has to be said on the Second Part, instead of affixing it to 
the criticism of the First Part, for indeed the two poems 
are two, not two parts of one poem; the interval between 
them in conception and treatment is as wide as the interval 
of years between their composition. Taking up the bio¬ 
graphical clue, we have seen in previous chapters the gradual 
development of a tendency towards mysticism and over-re- 
fiectiveness, which, visible as a germ in his earliest years, grew 
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with liis growth, and expanded m the later years, till its over¬ 
growth shadowed and perplexed his more vigorous concrete 
tendencies, and made this clearest and most spontaneous o( 
poets as fond of symbols as a priest of Isis. To those—and 
they are many—who think the aim and purpose of .-trl is to 
create symbols for Philosophy, this developnvnt will lie pnied 
as true progress. Others who do not thus suliordinate the 
artist to the thinker, must regard the encro-achnient of Re¬ 
flection as a sign of decay. It is quite true tha. Modem Art, 
as representative of the complexity of Modern lal'e, demands 
a large admixture of Refle'ction; but the predoiiiinatu e of the 
reflective tendency is a sign of decay. It is true that for 
an organism of a certain degree of complexity, an internal 
osseous structure is necessary ; but the inciease ol ossification 
is cause and consequent of decay of vital power. 

With the two parts of Fau>: we have very much the same 
critical questions to debate as with tin- earlier and later books 
of Wilhtlm Meiitfr ; questions too wide and deep for thorough 
discussion here, and which 1 must content myself with in¬ 
dicating. One cardinal consideration must, however, be 
brought forward, which lies at the very basis of all argument 
on the subject. It is this; If the artist desire to express 
certain philosophic conceptions by means ol symbols, he must 
never forget that. An being Representation, the symlxils chosen 
must possess in themstlva a charm mde|ieiident ol what they 
mean. The forms which are his materials, the symbols which 
are his language, must in themselves have a lieauly, and an 
interest, readily appreciable by those who do not understand 
the occult meaning. Unless they have this they cease to Ix- 
Art; they become hieroglyphs. Art is piciurc-painting, not 
picture-writing. Beethoven, m his Symphonies, may have ex¬ 
pressed grand psychological conccjitions, which, for the mind 
that interprets them, may give an extra charm ; but if the 
strains in themselves do not possess a magic, if they do not 
sting the soul with a keen delight, then let the ineanirig be 
never so profound, it will pass unheeded, because x\\c pnmary 
rfiiutsile of music i.s not that it shall present grand thoughts, 
but that It shall agitate the audience with musical emotions. 
The poet who has only profound meanings, and not the 
witchery which is to carry his expression of those meanings 
home to our hearts, has failed. The pnmaty requisite of 
poetry is that it shall move us , not that it shall instruct us. 

The S«ond Part of Faust, if the foregoing Ire correct, is a 
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failure, because it fails in the primary requisite of a poem. 
Whatever else it may be, no one will say it is interesting. The 
scenes, incidents, and characters do not in themselves carry 
that overpowering charm which masters us in the First Part. 
They borrow their interest from the meanings they are supposed 
to symbolise. Only in proportion to your ingenuity in guessing 
the riddle is your interest excited by the means. Mephisto, 
formerly so marvellous a creation, has become a mere mouth¬ 
piece ; Faust has lost all traces of individuality, every pulse 
of emotion. The philosophic critics will point out how this 
change is necessary, because in the Second Part all that was 
individual has become universal. But this is only a description, 
not a justification; it is dignifying failure with a philosophic 
purpose. Goethe has himself declared this to have been his 
intention : “ I could not help wondering,” he says, “that none 
of those who undertook a continuation and completion of 
my fragment should have conceived the idea, which seemed 
so obvious, that the Second Part must necessarily be carried 
into a more elevated sphere, conducting Faust into higher 
regions under worthier circumstances.” Right enough : but in 
changing the ground there was no necessity for such a change 
of treatment; to conduct Faust into a higher region it was not 
necessary to displace the struggles of an individual by repre¬ 
sentative abstractions ; above all, it was not necessary to forsake 
the real domain of Art for that of Philosophy, and sacrifice 
beauty to meaning. The defect of this poem does not lie in 
its occult meanings, but in the poverty of poetic life, which 
those meanings are made to animate. No matter how occult 
the meaning, so that the picture be fine. A lion may be the 
symbol of wakefulness, of strength, of kingliness, of solitariness, 
and of many other things, according to the arbitrary fancy of 
the artist; and it matters comparatively little whether we rightly 
or wrongly interpret the artist’s meaning ; but his lion must be 
finely executed, must excite our admiration as a lion, if we are 
to consider it a work of Art. 

Respecting the philosophic meaning of the First Part critics 
battle, and will battle perhaps for ever; but they are tolerably 
unanimous respecting its beauty. The passion, poetry, sarcasm, 
fancy, wisdom, and thrilling thoughts as fro^ some higher 
world; the pathos and nalvetd of Gretchen; the cruel coldness 
of Mephisto; the anguish of the restless student; these are 
what all understand, and, undeistanding, enjoy. We may baffle 
ourselves with the mystery; we all are enchanted with the 
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picture. We are moved by it as children arc moved while 
reading the Pilgrinis Progress, believing all its allegorical 
persons and incidents to be real. \Vhen the child grows older, 
and learns to read beneath the allegory a .scries of grand repre¬ 
sentative abstractions, a new enjoyment is added; but even 
then the enjoyment depends less on the meaning than on the 
form. In all attempts at allegory which make the meaning 
prominent, and neglect the form, the efTect is cold, lifeless, 
uninteresting. Allegory, which has been said to tell the story 
of a mind while seeming to tell the story of a life, is only 
acceptable on the condition of its story being interesting in 
itself. The Setond Pari of Fauit fails in this first requisite; 
you must have the key to it There is no direct appeal to 
the emotions. There is no intrinsic beauty in the symbols. 
In saying this I speak of it as a whole; in detail tliere are 
many pass^es of exquisite lieauty, some lines of profound 
thought, and some happy sarcasm; but there is no incident, 
no character, no one scene which lives in the memory like the 
incidents, characters, and scenes of the Ftril Part. 

The work opens with Faust on a flowery turf trying to calm 
his restlessness in sleep. It is twilight, and around him hover 
celestial spirits. Ariel sings, accompanied by an yKolian harp; 
the other spirits join in chorus, and Faust, awakened by the 
sun-rise, pours forth his feelings in beautiful verse. This may 
represent the awakening from the dark Night of his soul which 
has followed on the dc.ith of Margaret, and which now vanishes 
as rime, the consoler, brings round the Day, and as the fresh 
morning air inspires fresh energies. 

Du regbt und rUhrit cm krAfiicM BcschlicMcn 

Zum hckibsten Da&eyn iromeriurt ku sueben. 

The scene changes to the Emperor’s court. Things arc in a 
bad state. The Ixird Chancellor complains that the laws are 
disregarded; the Generalissimo complains of the army; and 
the First Lord of the Treasury complains of the empty ex¬ 
chequer. This is a very amusing scene, full of sarcasm and 
sly wisdom. Mephisto appears in the guise of a Court Fool, 
and the Emperor asks his advice. Gold, says Mephisto, is 
abundant in the earth, and can be brought to light by man’s 
nature and spiritual power. No sooner are these words Nature 
and Spirit pronounced than the Lord Chancellor, with sensitive 
orthodoxy prescient of heresy, exclaims : 

Nator und Geisi— u> spnebt man nicbl mi Cbristaa* 

Detsbalb verbreuot man Atbeisten. 
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“ Nature and Spirit—words not fit for Christian ears. It is 
for such words we burn Atheists.” He adds, that there are 
but two classes who worthily support the throne :—the clergy 
and aristocracy: they withstand the storm,—and take Church 
and State in payment of their services. The fun of this scene 
would be more relished if it were visibly woven into the plot ; 
but one fails to see any connecting link: the more so as 
Faust is not even present. The next scene is equally obscure. 
It is a mask got up for the Emperor, and is as wild and 
variegated as may be. It contains some light happy verses 
and some satire; but the reader is bewildered. The next scene 
is the Emperor’s pleasure grounds: a satire on Law’s scheme 
of paper money is introduced. Mephisto has declared man’s 
mind will bring money to light; and this is proved by man 
resolving to attach the value of gold to paper. The people, 
thus suddenly enriched with cheap wealth, run into the wildest 
extravagances. Fine material for the commentator here ; but 
the reader is not greatly elated. In the next scene, Faust has 
drawn Mephistopheles apart, much to the devil’s surprise, who 
asks him if there has not been amusement enough for him in 
the motley throng ; but Faust has promised the Emperor to 
show him Helen of Troy, and calls upon Mephisto to fulfil 
that promise. Mephisto says he has no power over the heathen 
world; and Helen is not so easily brought on the stage as 
paper money is. But there is nevertheless a way : Faust must 
seek The Mothers who dwell in terrible solitudes; 

Ins Unbcireiene 
Nicbi zu Betrei«nde. 

Faust departs. The scene changes, and again presents the 
court. Mephisto there removes the freckles from a fair one's 
face, cures another of lameness, gives a philtre to a third. The 
lights begin to bum dimly in the hall, and the spectacle 
commences. Faust appears on the stage and calls up Pans, 
who is variously criticised by the company ; then Helen appears, 
and Mephisto, who sees her for the first time, confesses she 
is beautiful, but not exactly to his taste. But Faust is in 
uncontrollable rapture, and expresses what may be interpreted 
as the feelings of a German Artist brought into the presence 
of Grecian Art. He is jealous of Paris, and interferes. Then 
follows an explosion : the spints disappear, and Faust is borne 
off senseless by Mephisto. Thus closes the first act. 

If we disregard for a moment the symbolical significance of 
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these scenes, and the occasional charm of the writing, there 
will be little to admire; and this consideration is all important, 
because even if the symbolism be accepted by us, as it is 
by certain critics, if we marvel at the profound thought and 
searching sarcasm underlying the phantasmagoria, w<- are still 
only admiring the Philosopher, and have not the Artist Ix-fore 
us; we are praising the poem for other than poetic qualities. 
Nor must we be surprised if readers, who do not perceive the 
meaning intended to be conveyed, or seeing it, do not highly 
esteem it, are lukewarm in their admiration. 

In the second act Faust is di .covered lying in lieti in his old 
Study, Mephisto by his side. A servant comes in, from whom 
we learn that Wagner has taken Faust's place, and acquired 
almost as great a reputation. He has long been busied in 
attempts to discover the vital principle, by means of which he 
will create a man. Our old friend the Student now enters : 
he whom Me]'histo instructed years .igo. He is an Idealist, 
and presents an occasion for some qui/.7ing of Fichte’s philo 
Sophy We are then led into W.igner’s lalioratory. He has 
just comi'leted his manufacture of an Homunculus, which he 
keeps in a bottle. There is very admirable writing in this 
scene ; especially quaint and characterislic is the language of 
Wagner, who, in the pride of science, declares the old methods 
of generation to be idle and frivolous : 

Wic srtnsl das ZeuRcu Mode war 
FrkUren wr fUr c*a«l I'os^^ii. 

It may be all very well for animals, but inati with his high 
gifts must have a purer, higher origin. 

The Homunculus, however, turns out to be an imp, and a 
very irreverent imp, who undertakes to instruct Mejihisto, and 
conducts him and Faust into the Classical W.ilpurgis Night, 
ahich occupies the rest of the act. This Walpurgis Night, 
which is a classical pendant to the Itrocken scene in the Pint 
Party is a sort of olla podnd.a. It contains the gathered 
fragments of many years, thrown together without much care, 
and with infinite obscurity. It is an inexhaustible field for 
Commentators. A capital touch is that of making Mephisto 
feel quite a Stranger among the classical figures, and very 
humorous his disapprobation of the Antique Nude! 


Zwor moH a<jch wir T'-n Hcricn unanvin'Jig, 
Dock dAi AntikofinS uk %u UhcndtgJ 
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In the Brocken scene of the J^irs/ Part we had the German 
world of Witchcraft, and the German ideal of female loveliness 
and simplicity in Gretchen. In this Second Port we have the 
Classical world of Supernaturalism, and the Greek ideal of 
loveliness in Helen. The third act is occupied with Helena, 
which was originally published as a separate poem, and was 
reviewed at some length by Carlyle in the Foreign ReviewS 
He says of it truly enough that “ it by no means carries its 
significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs may 
read; but on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain mystery, 
under coy disguises, which to hasty readers may be not only 
offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and impene¬ 
trable.” We should not quarrel with its obscurity, if the opaque 
forms themselves had transcendent beauty; an alabaster vase 
may give as much delight as a vase of crystal. Carlyle, indeed, 
is forced to add that the “ outward meaning seems unsatis¬ 
factory enough, were it not that ever and anon we are reminded 
of a cunning, manifold meaning which lies hidden under it; 
and incited by capricious beckonmgs to evolve this more and 
more completely from its quaint concealment.” The question 
at issue here rests entirely on the share to be allotted to 
Meaning in a work of Art. Carlyle refers to Bunyan as 
“ nowise our best theologian ; neither unhappily is theology 
our most attractive science; yet which of our compends and 
treatises, nay which of our romances and poems, lives in such 
mild sunshine as the good old Pilgrim's Progress in the 
memory of so many men.” But this, if I have not altogether 
mistaken the point, is a condemnation; for who can say that 
the memories of men are fondly occupied with the Second Part 
of Faust in general, or with Helena in particular? 

But while I am thus thrown into a position of antagonism 
both with respect to the work itself and to its eulogists, I must 
guard against the supposition that I do not admire this Helena. 
The style of Art is one which requires for perfect success 
qualities absent from the whole Second Part; but no lover of 
poetry will fail to recognise the poetry and the charm here to 
a great degree thrown away. To those who love riddles, 
to those who love interpretations, the work is inexhaustible; 
to those who love beautiful verses, and glimpses of a deeply 
meditative mind, the work is, and always will be, attractive; 
but those who open it expecting a masterpiece will, I think. 


1 Subsequentlj re|;M^nted in bis AfiutlUnUt, voL L 
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be perpetually disappointed. Some minds will be delighted 
with the allegorical Helen embracing Faust, and in the embrace 
leasing only her veil and vest behind, her body s’anishing into 
thin air—typical of what must ever be the embrace of the 
defunct Classical with the living Romantic, the resuscitated 
Past with the actual Present—and in their delight at the 
recognition of the meaning, will write chapters of commentary. 
But the kiss of Gretchen is worth a thousand allegories. 

The analysis need not be prolonged, the more so as nothing 
worthy of special notice occurs in the two last acts. Faust, 
who has viewed many of the aspects of life, is now grown 
jealous of the encroachments of the sea, and determines to 
shut it out. He is old, sad, reflective. Four grey old women 
—Want, Guilt, Misery, and Care—appear to him. On Care 
asking him if he has ever know her, he answers: “ 1 have gone 
through the world, seized every enjoyment by the hair- that 
which did not satisfy me I let go, that which ran away from 
me 1 would not follow. I have only wished and realised my 
wish, and wished again, and thus have stormed through life: 
first great and mighty; but now J take things wisely and 
soberly. 1 know enough of this life, and of the world to 
come we have no clear prospect. A fool is he who directs 
his blinking eyes that way, and imagines creatures like himself 
above the clouds ' Let him stand firm and look round him 
here, the world is not dumb to the man of real sense. What 
need is there for him to sweep eternity? All he can know 
lies within his grasp.” These concluding words contain 
Goethe’s own philosophy, and I must nuote the original: 

Thor I wer dorthm die Anc-cn blmiend richlct 
Sich Uber Wolken semes Oleichen diebtet 1 
Er stehe fcsi und icbc hier -sich um ; 

Dcin TUchtigeo ist iliese Welt n»cht siumm. 

Was brauchl cr m die Ewigkeit su schwcifcn 1 
Was er erkennt lissi sich erKfcifen. 

Faust refusing to recognise the omnipotence of Care, she 
breathes on him, and blinds him; but, blind though he be, 
he resolves that the work he has [ilanned shall be concluded. 
“A marsh,” he says, “extends along the mounUin'i foot, 
infecting all that is already won to draw off the noisome pool 
would be a crowning success. I lay open a space for many 
millions to dwell upon, not safely it is true, but in free activity. 

. . Yes, heart and soul am 1 devoted to this wish; this is 
the last resolve of wisdom. He only deserves freedom and 
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life who is daily compelled to conquer them for himself; and 
thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, man¬ 
hood, and old age their well-spent years to a close. I would 
fain see such a busy multuude stand upon free soil with free 
people. I might then say to the moment, ‘ Stay, thou art fair ! ’ 
The trace of my earthly days cannot perish in centuries. In 
the presentiment of such exalted bliss, I now enjoy the most 
exalted moment.” He has thus said to the passing moment, 
“Stay! thou art fair,” and with this he expires. 

Venn summa dies ct incluctabile fatum,— 

the troubled career is closed. And as far as the problem of 
can receive a solution more general than the one in 
dicated at the close of the criticism on the J'i’rs/ Part, the 
solution is I think given in this dying speech ; the toiling soul, 
after trying in various directions of individual effort and in¬ 
dividual gratification, and finding therein no peace, is finally 
conducted to the recognition of the vital truth that man lives 
for man, and that only in as far as he is working for Humanity 
can his efforts bring permanent happiness. 


CHAPTER VIII 

TUB CLOSING SCENES 

The spring of 1830 found Goethe in nis eighty-first year, busy 
with I’aust, writing the preface to Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, 
and deeply interested in the great philosophical contest which 
was raging in Pans, between Cuvier and Geoffroy .Si. Hilaire, 
on the question of Unity of Composition in the Animal 
Kingdom. This question, one of the many important and 
profound questions which are now agitated in Biology, which 
lies indeed at the bottom of almost all sjieculations on Develop 
ment, had for very many years been answered by Goethe in 
the spirit which he recognised in Geoffroy St. Hilaire; and it 
was to him a matter of keen delight to observe the world of 
Science earnestly bent on a solution of the question. The 
anecdote which M. Soret narrates in the supplemental volume 
to Eckermann’s conversations, is very characteristic. 

‘‘Monday, 1st August 1830. The news of the Revolution 
of July reached Weimar to-day, and set every one in com 
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motion. I went in the course of the afternoon to Goethe. 

‘ Now,’ exclaimed he, as I entered, ‘ what do you think of this 
great event ? The vdcano has come to an eruption; every¬ 
thing is in flames.’ ‘ A fnghtful story,’ I answered; * but what 
could be expected otherwise under such notoriously bad cir¬ 
cumstances and with such a ministry, than that the whole 
would end in the expulsion of the royal family.’ ‘ We do not 
appear to understand each other, my good friend,’ said Goethe; 

‘ I am not speaking of those (leople, but of something quite 
different. I am speaking of the contest so iinjiortant for 
science between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has 
come to an open rupture m the Ac.idemy.’ 1 his expression 
of Goethe’s was so unexpected that I did not know what to 
say, and for some minutes was perfectly at a standstill. ' The 
matter is of the highest importance,’ he continued; ‘ and you 
can form no conception of what I felt at the intelligence of 
the seiince of the 19th July. We have now m Ckoffroy a 
powerful and permanent ally. I see how great must be the 
interest of the French scientific world in this affair; Iwcause, 
notwithstanding the terrible political commotion, the staM of 
the 19th July was very fully attended. However, the best of 
it is that the synthetic manner of looking at N.aturc, intro¬ 
duced by Geoffroy into France, c.annot be kept back .any 
longer. From the present time Mind will rule over Matter 
in the scientific mve.stigations of the french. Ihere will be 
glances of the great maxims of creation—of the mystenous 
workshop of God! Desnles, what is all intercourse with 
Nature if we merely occupy ourselves with individual material 
parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit which prescribes 
to every part its direction, and orders or sanctions every devia¬ 
tion by means of an inherent law! 1 have exerted myself in 

this great question for fifty years. At first 1 was alone, then 
1 found support, and now at last to my great joy I am sur¬ 
passed by congenial minds.’” 

Instead of exclaiming against the coldness of the man who 
at such a moment could turn from politics to science, let us 
glance at a somewhat parallel case. Englishmen will be slow 
in throwing stones at the immortal Harvey; let them hear 
what Dr. Ent reports. Soon after the most agitating event in 
English history—the execution of Charles I.—Dr. Ent called 
on Harvey, and found him seeking solace in anatomical 
researches. “ Did I not,” said the great philosopher, ‘ find 
a falrn for ray spirit in the memory of my observations of 
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former years, I should feel little desire for life. But so it has 
been that this life of obscurity, this vacation from public 
business, which causes tedium and disgust to so many, has 
proved a sovereign remedy to me.” 

Goethe was not a politician, and he was a biologist. His 
view of the superior importance of such an event as the dis¬ 
cussion l)etween Geoffroy and Cuvier, to the more noisy but 
intrinsically less remarkable event, the Revolution of July, is 
a view which will be accepted by some philosophers, and 
rejected by all politicians. Goethe was not content with 
expressing in conversation his sense of the importance of 
this discussion; he also commenced the writing of his cele¬ 
brated review of it, and finished the first part in September. 

In November another great aflliction smote him : it was the 
last he had to bear: the news arrived that his only son, who 
had a little while before gone to Italy m failing health, had 
died in Rome on the aSth of October. The sorrowing father 
strove, as usual, to master all expression of emotion, and to 
banish it by restless work. But vain was the effort to live 
down this climbing sorrow. The tri.nl nearly cost him his 
life. . A violent hmmorrhage in the lungs was the result. 
He was at one time given over; but he rallied again, and 
set once more to work, completing the Autobiography and 
continuing Faust. 

Ottilie von Goethe, the widow of his son, and his great 
favourite, devoted herself to cheer his solitude. She read 
Plutarch aloud to him; and this, with Niebuhr’s Roman 
History, carried him amid the great pageantries of the past, 
where his antique spirit could wander as among friends. 
Nor was the present disregarded. He read with the eager¬ 
ness of youth whatever was produced by remarkable writers, 
such as B^ranger, Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Scott, or Carlyle. 
He received the homage of Europe; his rooms were constantly 
brightened by the presence of illustrious visitors, among whom 
the English were always welcome. 

Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts oftentimes as 
wild and dreary as those moors, the young Carlyle, who had 
been cheered through bis struggling sadness, and strengthened 
for the part he was to play in life, by the beauty and the 
wisdom which Goethe had revealed to him, suddenly con 
ceived the idea that it would be a pleasant and a fitting thing 
if some of the few admirers in England forwarded to Weimar 
a trifling token of their admiration. On reaching home, Mrs. 
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Carlyle at once sketched the design of a seal to be engraTcd ; 
the serpent of eternity encircling a star, with the wo^ ohnt 
Hast ohm East (unhasting, unresting), in allusion to the 
well-known verses; 

Wic lUs Geatiro, 

Ohne Hast 
Aber ohne Rast. 

Drehc sich jedw 
Um die eigne Last 

“ Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one fulfilling his 
God-given best." Fifteen English admirers subscribed to have 
a handsome seal made, on the golden belt of which was 
engraved : To the German Master: From Jriendt in hn^tand. 
tZth August 1831. This letter accompanied it;— 

“ To the Pott Goethe, on the i&th August 1831. 

“Sir, —Among the friends whom this so interesting anni¬ 
versary calls round you, may we English friends, in thought 
and symbolically, since personally it is imjiossible, present 
ourselves to offer you our affectionate congrauilations. We 
hope you will do us the honour to accept this little Birthday 
Gift, which, as a true testimony of our feelings, may not be 
without value. 

“ We said to ourselves : As it is always the highest duty, and 
pleasure, to show reverence where reverence is due, and our 
diief, perhaps our only benefactor, is he who by act and word 
instructs us in wisdom; so we, undersigned, feeling towards 
the Poet Goethe as the spiritually-taught towards their spiritual 
teacher, are desirous to express that sentiment ojicnly and in 
common; for which end we have determinetl to solicit his 
acceptance of a small English gift, proceeding from us all 
equally, on his approaching birthday; so tiiat while the 
venerable man still dwells among us, some memorial of the 
gratitude we owe him, and we think the whole world owes 
him, may not be wanting. 

“ And thus our little tribute, perhaps among the purest that 
men could offer to man, now stands in visible shape, and begs 
to be received. May it be welcome, and speak permanently 
of a most close relation, though wide seas fiow between the 
parties! 

"We pray that many years may be added to a life so 
glorious, that all happiness may be yours, and strength given 
to accomplish your high task, even as it has hitherto pro- 
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ceeded, like a star, without haste yet without rest.—We 
remain, Sir, your friends and servants, 

“Fifteen Englishmen.”* 

The sentiment expressed in this letter, which every one will 
see comes from Carlyle, namely, the reverence felt for the 
spiritual teacher by the spiritually-taught, is a manifestation 
that Goethe’s teaching had already borne fruit, and that even 
in distant lands men discerned the quality in which his works 
are pre-eminent above those of any.modern writer—the quality 
of deep and far-reaching insight. 

The English tribute was extremely gratifying, because for 
England and Englishmen his admiration was very hearty. 
Among the English who lived at Weimar during those days 
was a youth whose name is now carried in triumph wherever 
English Literature is cherished—I allude to William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray; and Weimar Albums still display with 
pride the caricatures which the young satirist sketched at 
that period. He has kindly enabled me to enrich these 
pages with a brief account of his reminiscences, gracefully 
sketched in the following letter:— 


" London, 28M April 1855. 

“Dear Lewes,— I wish I had more to tell you regarding 
Weimar and Goethe. Five-and-twenty years ago, at least a 
score of young English lads used to live at Weimar for study, 
or sport, or society ; all of which were to be had in the friendly 
little Saxon capital. The grand duke and duchess received 
us with the kindliest hospitality. The court was splendid, 
but yet most pleasant and homely. We were invited in our 
turns to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. Such young 
men as had a right, appeared in uniforms, diplomatic and 
military. Some, I remember, invented gorgeous clothing: 
the kind old Hof Marschall of those days, M. de Spiegel 
(who had two of the most lovely d.aughters eyes ever looked 
on), being in nowise difficult as to the admission of these 
young Englanders. Of the winter nights we used to charter 
sedan chairs, in which we were carried through the snow to 
those pleasant court entertainments. I for my part h.ad the 

1 The names of these Englishmen, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
arc Carlyle and bis brother Dr. Carlyle, Walter Scott, Lockhart, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Churchill, Fmter, Professor Wilson, Jerdan, Heraud, Lord Levesoo 
Gower, and Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
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good lucJt to purchase Schiller’s snord, which formed a part 
of my court costume, and still hangs in my study, and puis 
me in mind of days of youth the most kindly and delightful. 

“We knew the whole society of the little city, and but that 
the young ladies, one and all, spoke admirable English, we 
surely might have learned the very best German. The society 
met constantly. The ladies of the court liad their evenings. 
The theatre was open twice or tlince in the week, where we 
assembled, a large family party, (joethe had retired from the 
direction, but the great traditions remained still. The theatre 
was admirably conducted; and besides the excellent Weimar 
company, famous actors and singers from vanous parts of 
Germany performed QastrolU * through the winter. In that 
winter I remember we had Ludwig Devrient in Shylock, 
Hamlet, Falstaff, and' 'Die Robbert; and the be.iuttlul 
Schroder in Ftdelio. 

“After tlirie-and-twenty years’absence, 1 passed a coupk 
of summer d.ays in the well remembered place, and was 
fortunate enough to find some of the friends of my youth. 
■Madame de Goethe was there, and received me and my 
daughters with the kindness of old days. We drank lea in 
the open air at the famous cottage in the I’ark,^ whit h still 
belongs to the family, and had been so often inhabited by her 
illustrious father. 

“ In 1S31, though he had retired from the world, Goetht 
would nevertheless very kindly receive strangers. His 
daughter-m-law’s tea-lahle was always spread lor us. We 
passed hours alter hours there, and nigiit after night with 
the pleasantest talk and music VVe re.td over endless novels 
and poems m French, English, and German. My delight in 
those days was to make caricatures for children. 1 was 
touched to find that they were remembered, and some even 
kept until the present time; and very proud to be told, as a 
lad, that the great Goethe had looked at some of them. 

“ He remained m his private apartments, where only a very 
few privileged persons were admitted , but he liked to know 
all that was happening, and interested himwlf about all 
strangers. Whenever a countenance struck his fam.y, there 
was an artist settled m Weimar who made a portml of it. 
Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in black and white, Uken 


1 What in England are called “ starring engagmaoti. 

• T~be Garttnkau*. 
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by this painter. His house was all over pictures, drawings, 
casts, statues, and medals. 

" Of course 1 remember very well the perturbation of spirit 
with which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the long expected 
intimation that the Herr Geheimrath would see me on such a 
morning. This notable audience took place in a little ante¬ 
chamber of his private apartments, coveted all round with 
antique casts and bas-reliefs. He was habited in a long grey 
or drab redingot, with a white neck-cloth and a red ribbon in 
his buttonhole. He kept his hands behind his back, just as in 
Raucli’s statuette. His complexion was very bright, clear and 
rosy. His eyes extraordinarily dark,' piercing and brilliant. 
I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing them 
to the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called Mtlmoth 
the Wanderer, which used to alarm ws boys thirty years ago ; 
eyes of an individual who had made a bargain with a Certain 
Person, and at an extreme old age retained these eyes in all 
their awful splendour. I fancied Goethe must have been still 
more handsome as an old man than even in the days of his 
youth. His voice was very rich and sweet. He asked me 
questions about myself, which I answered as best I could. I 
recollect I was at first astonished, and then somewhat relieved, 
when 1 found he spoke French with not a good accent. 

" ViJi tantum. I saw him but three times. Once walking 
m the garden of his house in the Frauenplan ; once going to 
step into his chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a 
cloak with a red collar. He was caressing at the time a 
beautiful little golden-haireil granddaughter, over whose sweet 
fair face the earth has long since closed too. 

“ Any of us who had books or magazines from England sent 
them to him, and he examined them eagerly. Frazer’s Maga¬ 
zine had lately come out, and 1 remember he was interested 
in those admirable outline portraits which appeared for awhile 
in its pages. But there was one, a very ghastly caricature 
of Mr. Rogers, which, as Madame de Goethe told me, he 
shut up and put away from him angrily. ‘ They would make 
me look like that,’ he said; though in truth I can fancy 
nothing more serene, majestic, and healthy looking than the 
grand old Goethe. 

“ Though his sun was setting, the sky round about was calm 
and bright, and that little Weimar illumined by it. In every 

I This must have been tbe effect of the position m which be sat with rq^ard 
to ibe light. Goethe's eyes were dark brown, but not very dark. 
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one of those kind salons the talk was still of Art and letters. 
The theatre, though possessing no very extraordinary actors, 
was still conducted with noble intelligence and order. The 
actors read books, and were men of letters and gentlemen, 
holding a not unkindly relationship with the At/r/. At court 
the conversation was exceedingly friendly, simple and polished. 

“The grand^luchess (the present grand duchess dowager), 
a lady of very remarkable endowments, would kindly borrow 
our books from us, lend us her own, and graciously talk to us 
young men about our literary tastes and pursuits. In the 
respect paid by this court to the Patriarch of letters, there 
was something ennobling 1 think, alike to the subject and 
sovereign. With a 6ve-and-twenty years’ exjrenence since 
those happy days of which I write, and an acrjuaintance with 
an immense variety of human kind, 1 think I have never seen 
a society more simple, charitable, courteous, gentlem.inlike 
than that of the dear little Saxon city, where the good Schiller 
and the great Goethe lived and he buried.—Very sincerely yours, 

“ W. M. Thackkray." 

Thackeray’s testimony is not only borne out by all that 1 
learn elsewhere, but is indeed applicable to Weimar in the 
present day, where the English visitor is received by the 
reigning grand-duke and duchess with exquisite grace of 
courtesy; and where he still feels that the traditions of the 
classic period are /iving. 

To return to Goethe: His last secretary, Krauter, who 
never speaks of him but with idolatry, descritws his activity 
even at this advanced age as something prodigious. It was 
moreover systematic. A certain time of the day was devoted 
to his correspondence ; then came the arrangement of his 
papers, or the completion of works long commenced. One 
fine spring morning, Krauter tells me Goethe said to him : 
“ Come, we will cease dictation; it is a pity such fine weather 
should not be enjoyed, let us go into the Park and do a bit of 
work there.” Krauter took the necessary books and papers, 
and followed his master, who, m his long blue overcoat, a blue 
cap on his head, and his hands in the customary attitude 
behind his back, marched on, upright and imposing. Those 
who remember Rauch’s sUtuette will picture to themselves 
the figure of the old man in his ordinary attitude; but perhaps 
they cannot fully picture to themMlves the imposing effect of 
that Jupiter-head which, on this occasion, arrested an old 
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peasant, and so absorbed him, that leaning his hands upon 
his rake, and resting his chin upon his hands, he gazed on 
the spectacle in forgetfulness so co.mplete that he did not 
move out of the way, but stood gazing immovable, while 
Krauter had to step aside to pass. 

It is usually said indeed that Goethe showed no signs of 
age; but this is one of the exaggerations which the laxity 
of ordinary speech permits itself. His intellect preserved a 
wonderful clearness and activity, as we know ; and indeed the 
man who wrote the essay on Cuvier and GeolTroy’s discussion, 
and who completed his Famt in his eighty-second year, may 
fairly claim a place among the Nestors for whom remains 

Some work of noble note. 

Not unbecoming men who strove with gods. 

But the btographer is bound to record that in his intellect, 
as in his body, the old man showed unmistakably that he was 
old. His hearing became noticeably impaired ; his memory 
of recent occurrences was extremely treacherous ; yet his eye- 
stght remained strong, and his appetite good. In the later years 
of his life he presented a striking contrast to the earlier ycais, 
in his pieference for close rooms. The heated and impure 
atmosphere of an unventilated room was to him so agreeable 
that It was difficult to persuade him to have a window open 
for the purjjose of ventilation. Always disliking the cold, and 
longing for warmth like a child of the south, he sat in rooms 
so heated that he was constantly taking cold. This did not 
prevent his enjoyment of the fresh air when he was in the 
country. The mountain air of Ilmenau, especially, seemed to 
give him health and enjoyment. It was to Ilmenau he went 
to escape from the festivities preparing for his last birthday. 
He ascended the lovely heights of the Gickelhahn, and went 
into the wood hut where so many happy days had been spent 
with Karl August. There he saw on the wall those lines he 
had years before written in pencil:— 

Ueb«r alien Gipfela 
1 st Rub, 

In alien Wipfeln 

Spttrest du 

Kaum einen Hauch ; 

Die VOgclem sebweigen un Walda 
Wane nur, balde 
Rubest du auch 

And wiping the tears from his eyes, tears which rose at the 
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memory of Karl August, Charlotte von Stein, ami his own 
happy youth, he repeated the last line, “/a, mirtt nur, baldt 
ruhest du au(h—Wt%, wait but a little, thou too soon wilt be¬ 
at rest.” 

That rest was nearer than any one expected. On the i6th 
of March following, his grandson, Wolfg.ing, coming into his 
room as usual to breakfast with him, found him still in bed. 
The day before, in passing from his he.ited room across the 
garden, he had taken cold. The physician on arnving, found 
him very feverish, with what is known in Weimar as the 
" nervous fever,” which acts almost like a pestilence. With 
the aid of remedies, however, he rallied towards evening, and 
became talkative and jocose On the 17th be was so much 
better that he dictated a long letter to W von Humboldt. All 
thought of danger ceased. But dunng the night of the 19th, 
having gone off into a soft sleep, he awoke about iiiidniglil 
with hands and feet icy cold, ami fierce pain and oppression 
of the chest. He would not have the physician distiirficd, 
however, for he said there was no danger, only pain. But 
when the physician came in the morning, he found that a 
fearful change had taken place. His teeth chattered with the 
cold. The pain in his chest made him gro.m, and sometimes 
call out aloud. He could not rest in one place, but tossed 
about m bed, seeking in vain a more endurable position. Hii 
fare was ashen grey ; the ejes, deep sunk in tin- six ki-ts, were 
dull, and the glance was that of one conscious of die presence 
of death. After a tune these fearful symptoms were allayed, 
and he was removed from his bed into the easy chair, which 
Stood at his bedside. There, towards evening, he was once 
more restored to perfect calmness, and spoke with clearness 
and interest of ordinary matters, especially ph ased he was lo 
hear that his appeal for a young artist, a prot^g^, had Ireen 
successful; and with a trembling hand, he signed an official 
paper which secured a pension to another artist, a young 
Weimar lady, for whom he had interested himself. 

On the following day, the approach of death was evident 
The painful symptoms were gone. But his senses began to 
fail him, and he had moments of unconsciousness. He sat 
quiet in the chair, spoke kindly to those around him, and 
made his servant bring Salvandy’s Stizt Mois, ou la Revolution 
<t Us Rhiolutionnaires, which he had Ireen reading when he 
fell ill; but after turning over the leaves, he laid it down, 
feeling himself too ill to read. He bade them bring him Ihf 
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list of all the persons who had called to bquire after his 
health, and remarked that such evidence of sympathy must 
not be forgotten when he recovered. He sent every one to 
bed that night, except his copyist. He would not even allow 
his old servant to sit up with him, but insisted on his lying 
down to get the rest so much needed. 

The following morning—it was the ssnd M.irch t832—he 
tried to walk a little up and down the room, but, after a turn, 
he found himself too feeble to continue. Reseating himself 
in the easy chair, he chatted cheerfully with Ottilie on the 
approaching Spring, which would be sure to restore him. He 
had no idea of his end being so near. 

The name of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat 
beside him, holding his hand in both of hers. It was now 
observed that his thoughts began to wander incoherently. 
"See,”he exclaimed, “the lovely woman’s head—with black 
curls—in splendid colours—a dark background '" Presently 
he saw a piece of paper on the floor, and asked them how 
they could leave Schiller’s letters so carelessly lying about. 
Then he slept softly, and on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen. These were the sketches seen in a dream. 
In silent anguish the close now so surely approaching was 
awaited. His speech was becoming less and less distinct. 
The last words audible were: More light! The final darkness 
grew apace, and he whose eternal longings had been for more 
Light, gave a parting cry for it, as he was passing under the 
shadow of death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters 
with his forefinger in the air, while he had strength, and 
finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the shawl 
which covered his legs. At half-past twelve he composed 
himself in the corner of the chair. The watcher placed a 
finger on her lip to intimate that he was asleep. If sleep 
it was, it was a sleep in wluch a great life glided from the 
world. 



